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1 r uould be an injustice to themselves as w^ell as an unbecoming for- 
^etfulness of the numerous and highly respectable portion of the public 
which has favoured the conductors of the Asiatic Journal with theii 
patronage, were they to omit the opportunity afforded by the completion 
of another volume, of expressing their gratitude for the support the pub- 
lication has already obtained at this early stage of its establishmentj 
and the desire they feel for the extension of its influence and usefulness^ 

After more than half a century had elapsed, since the power of Bri- 
tain became ascendant in the East, a periodical publication devoted 
to convey information respecting an Empire claiming the allegiance of 
princes and nations, and whose influence is felt throughout all Asia, was 
any thing but premature and unrequired. 

If we consider the magnitude and importance of the British relations 
with India, the progress of affairs must certainly appear, of suffi- 
cient importance to require a regular, authentic and separate 
communication to the public. If we consider the fertility of 
these regions in whatever is interesting to science or cuno- 
sity, the mines of ancient knowledge, the fields of nature, and the va- 
rieties of human circumstances and character observable, it will not ap- 
pear less a desideratum that those who are interested in the various 
branches of Oriental knowledge should have the opportunity of that 
sort of literary intercourse which the pages of a miscellany afford. 
How very desirable, also, a commercial and domestic intelligencer must 


o 


^appear, if we«consider of what vital influence upon national prosperity 
the India trade has ajways been regarded, a general conviction evinced 
by the perpetual struggles of individuals and communities to obtain a 
participation of it ; and if we consider the closeness of the ties which, 
multiplying with the diffusion of commerce, and the extension of our 
establishments, turn the anxieties of an increasing number of Britisii 
families to news from the East. 

Impressed with the conviction that a periodical intelligencer, calcu- 
lated to meet such a state of the public mind, cannot fail of success, 
the projectors of the Asiatic Journal are actuated by a most earnest 
desire to promote its utility in every point of view, political, scientific , 
and domestic. 
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A BRIEF MEMOIR 

, OF THE LJFE OF 

THE LATE EARL OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Robert, late Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire, and President of the 
Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, was the son of 
-George, Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
Baron Hobart of Biickling ; he was 
born the 6th of May 1760. It 
is well known that his lordship was 
attached to the administration of 
Mr* Pitt, to whose line of politics 
be invariably adhered during the 
“whole course of his life. His lord- 
ship received the appointment of 
Governor of Madras in 1791, and at 
the same time was nominated suc- 
cessor as Governor General of India 
in the event of the removal of Sir 
John Shore. A detailed recapitu- 
lation of the successive acts of his 
lordship’s government we do not 
think necessary ; it would be equal- 
ly improper, however, were w^e not 
to remind the public of some of 
those measures in the discharge 
of his exalted functions^ for the 
service of his country, which, 
perhaps, may he regarded as cha- 
racteristic of his governmerit. The 
Court of Directors having, in Oc- 
tober 1797, superseded the above 
successional nomination, by the 
appointment of the Earl of Morn- 
aiigton to the supreme government, 
and of General Harris to the go- 
vernment of Madras, Lord Hobart 
conceived that these measures in- 
dicated the expediency of his re- 
Avafic Jmm. — No. 13. 


turn to Europe, and accordingly 
resigned his charge in February 
179^. We do not think that we 
can describe the character of hia 
lordship’s measures and usefulness, 
bjller than by a citation of his own 
words used on the occasion of his 
retiring from the Government^. 

“ Having always met, and ex- 
plicitly stated, the pecuniary em- 
barrassments under which this 
government, from various and un- 
avoidable causes, has laboured, 

I shall not be silent upon that sub- 
ject at present: at the same time 
I can contideiitly assert, that 
amongst ' those causes, neither a 
strict regard to economy, nor a 
minute attention to so essential an 
object, has been wanting on my 
part. External conquests cannot 
bj made without extraordinary ex- 
pense; and the increase of the * 
military establishment, with an 
extended investment, will be found 
to have occasioned that pressure 
upon the Treasury against which I 
liave had to contend. The records 
will bear testimony to the perse- 
verance and diligence witli which 
the revenues liave been attended 
to. In some instances, they have 
considerably, and, I trust, per- 
manently, increased; in otlurs, 
where tliere may have beep a tem- 

♦ Vi<!e P..rHa»u’ntr.i V raj.-ers. 
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porary failure, the cause of it has 
been sufficiently manifest to shew 
that it has arisen from circum- 
stances not within the power of 
this government to control. 

“ The complete subjection to 
which the tributaries of the Com- 
pany have been reduced may, I 
think, be adverted to as a promi- 
nent feature of my government ; 
and some particular notice may 
perhaps be due to the proceedings 
respecting the Vizianagram Ze- 
mindary, 

When I arrived at Madras, 
that Zemindary was in a state 
of serious commotion. Although 
Vizeram Kauze had fallen, the 
power of the Zemindar remained 
formidable; and it was not till 
after a severe struggle, and the 
surmounting of difficulties that 
rendered perseverance in our plan 
sometimes questionable, that a 
settlement was made, by which 
the inordinate and dangerous 
power of the Pushputy family was 
brought within reas>onable bounds, 
the rights of the inferior Zemin- 
dars (in which is included the 
restoration of the heir of the un- 
fortunate Bhupali Raja) establish- 
ed, and the Company’s authori- 
ty rendered decidedly permanent 
throughout that extensive and va- 
luable country. 

* “ The investment has been in- 

creased to an unexampled extent ; 
and although the heavy expenses 
of the war, and the existing 
scarcity of specie, have rendered 
it advisable to curtail it for the 
present, the Company may derive 
great future advantage from the 
knowledge they have acquired of 
the extent to which it may be 
carried. 

Having every reason to be- 
lieve that the regulations which 
have been established during my 
government, with a view to a com- 
plete system of check and control 
in the military department, will be 
steadily followed up, 1 am confi- 
dent that their operation will be 


found highly beneficial to the 
Company’s interests. 

‘‘ If, in times of peculiar turbu- 
lency and agitation all over the 
world, the government of Madras 
has been remarkable for the due 
respect which has been paid to its 
authority, some merit may be al- 
lowed to those by whom it has been 
conducted. 

“ If the very proud and advan- 
tageous situation in which the 
British Empire in India is now* 
placed be attributable to the exer- 
tions of this government, 1 may be 
permitted to congratulate those 
with whom I have had the honour 
to act, upon a circumstance so 
creditable to our administration. 

“It would ill become me, when 
upon this subject, to be unmindful 
of those services and of that co- 
operation, for which this govern- 
ment has so repeatedly had occa- 
sion to be grateful to Admiral 
Rainier, whose zeal for the public 
good has been as conspicuous as 
his integrity in avoiding all Durbar 
intrigue has been demonstrative of 
the disinterestedness of his cha- 
racter, 

“ If the resistance I have made 
to the destructive system of lend- 
ing money to the natives upon 
usurious loans, and particularly to 
the Nabob of the Carnatic and the 
Raja of Tanjore, has laid tlie 
foundation of abolishing a practice 
so injurious to the government and 
to the people, I shall never regret 
any personal enmity it may have 
provoked against me : it was an en- 
mity I always foresaw, and which 
I should not have been so impru- 
dent as to have hazarded, had I 
not been impelled to it by a deep 
sense of the magnitude of the eviL 
“ I should wish to pass entirely 
unnoticed (if consistency would 
permit it) the differences Aat have 
taken place between the Supreme 
Government and me. I trust, 
however, it must be evident, that 
they were differences into which I 
was led by the necessary defence 
of my own measures. Ine princi- 
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pal objects of public importance 
on which they turned were, the 
proposition of Major Kirkpatrick 
for stocking the Nizam’s army with 
British oliicers ; the execution of 
the orders from Europe respecting 
the Dutch settlements, viz. the 
steps previous to the attack of 
Trincomalee ; the Candian em- 
bassy ; and the Eastern expedition. 
Upon these points, 1 do not as- 
sume more than the public records 
will justify, when I assert that the 
measures of this government have 
been approved by the Court of 
Directors. 

‘‘ Upon the discussions respect- 
ing the Nabob of the Carnatic and 
the Raja of Tanjore, unable to 
speak from positive official au- 
thority, I shall only express my 
conviction, that experience will 
show the futility of those hopes 
that rest upon the expectation of 
carrying any essential object with 
them by persuasion alone, and that 
humanity, sound policy, and jus- 
tice, will impress the necessity of 
a more effectual interference.” 

Soon after his return to this 
country his lordship was called up 
by writ to the House of Peers, and 
placed in the ancient barony of 
Hobart. In 1801 he was appoint- 
ed Secretary at War; in 1804 he 
succeeded to the titles and estates 
of the late Earl, his lather ; in 1 806 
he was appointed Post Master 
General ; and, on the removal of 
Lord Melville to the Admiralty, 
he obtained the high distinction of 
President of the Board of Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India. 
The extraordinary zeal and un- 
wearied activity displayed by this 
nobleman, in the execution of the 
important duties of his office, de- 
mand a respect which, perhaps, 
none in any way connected with 
the concerns of our Eastern Em- 
pire will be inclined to withhold. 

In the important discussion on 
the renewal of the Company’s ex- 
clusive privileges, the weight of his 
lordship’s abilities and experience 
was fully manifest. As a minister 


of the crown he had to distinguish 
between the advantages, in a na- 
tional point of view, which would 
accrue from a partial opening of 
the trade, and ihe dangers which 
would have undoubtedly attended 
the realizing of the extravagant 
expectations and unbounded pre- 
tensions which influenced the pub-.* 
lie mind at the period of the re- 
newal of the present charter. 

These pretensions, like most 
other popular feelings, were nei- 
ther founded in justice, nor did 
they look to more than one side of 
the question, and the rights of the 
East India Company, the great 
political measures they had in the 
course of two centuries achieved, 
and the harassing exactions and the 
commercial difficulties which they 
had surmounted, and had still to 
contend with, were scarcely at all 
weighed by the majority of the na- 
tion at large. The terms of the 
charter of 1813 are too fully in the 
possession of the public to need 
recapitulation here. The extension 
of the trade to the out which is 

its most important feature, was not, 
we believe, contemplated by the 
Gentleman* who was President of 
the Board at the commencement 
of the negociation, and the policy 
of the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
\n recommending to the legisla- 
ture the adoption of that measure, 
m ly he considered in almost every 
point of view as questionable, and 
has certainly not yet been made ap- 
parent. In aw'ardingto his lordship 
the share of praise which justly be- 
longs to him in the conduct of this 
important negociation, it is not easy 
to lose sight of the extraordinary a- 
bility and eloquence which waS dis- 
played by tile Directors of the Com- 
pany on the other sideofthe question 

The subject of the renewal of 
the Company’s Charter and the 
Embassy to China, were the las t 
acts of his lordship’s political life ; 
and tdl within a few days of his 
decease, he was actually employ- 


• Mr. Dundas. 
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ed, in conjunctian with the lead- 
ing members of the Court of Di- 
rectors, in completing the arrange- 
ment of Lord Amhurst’s important 
mission, to the favourable issue of 
which it is well known that he look- 
ed with sanguine expectations. 

His Lordship’s health had de- 
clined since the autumn of 181.>, 
and he had been some time seri- 
ously indisposed in consequence 
of a Ldl from his horse in 8t. 
James’s Park, nearly three months 
previous to his decease. By the 
advice of his physicians he repair- 
ed to Bath, but obtaining no bene- 
fit from the change, and receiving 
little or no hopes of recovery, he 
removed to town, where he ex- 
pired in the JGth year of his age, at 
hi 4 house in Hamilton Place, on the 
>th Feb. 1816. 


On the demise of his lordship 
Mr. Canning was appointed bis 
successor at Whitehall, and Mr. 
T. M'aliace retired, after a long 
and active discharge of t(?e duties- 
of a Member of tlie Board.-^ 

The Earl was twice married: 
first to Margarctta, the relict of 
Thomas Adderley, Esq. of In- 
nishannon, in the county of Cork» 
in January 1792; and a second 
to Eleanor Agnes Eden, a daughter 
of Lord Auckland, in June 1799- 
Having no male issue the titles and 
estates devolve on liis nepltew 
George Henry, the present Earl- 
Lady Sarah Hobart, his Lord- 
ship s daughter by bis first lady, is- 
married to the Hon.F. Robinson. 

« The Clerkship of the Cimrr'nn Chasm fl»e 
Exchequer of IreJand aUo became \Sktant hy In* 
Lordship’s death. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Joio naL 


Sir, — Many of your readers be- 
sides m}^elf have to thank you for 
the valuable information contained 
in your number for October, on 
the long unsettled question of rank 
and precedence in India. Length 
of service in the country and mili- 
tary rank, Iieretofoiv the only 
cjlaims to distinction, have long 
been found insufficient for the pre- 
^rvation of the due order and de- 
corum of tlic refined society of 
British India, a society which in 
point of the purity of its morals 
and true civilization stands confes- 
sedly the first of any European co- 
lony. The course now pursued 
was 1 believe recommended by the 
late Earl of Buckinghamshire and 
is similar to the one adopted in the 
year 1760, with reference to his 
Majesty’s colonies in America. 

1 have however to regret that 
with the ladies*the knotty point is 
still undecided, and that on their 
account it is again referred home. 
I would not for a moment enter- 
tain the idea that our fair country- 


women would push their feelings 
so far that they would rather 
“ Reieii in Hd! than scive in Ho.i’C':];’' 
but those who like myself have wit- 
nessed the direful contests which 
have occuiTed at no very distant 
period at the Presldencv under 
V. hich 1 served, will scarcely enter- 
tain very sanguine hopes that even 
the weight of royal authority can 
satisfactorily allay the ‘‘pleasing 
hopes and fond desires” of female 
emulation. But, sir, much as I la- 
ment the disputes which have thus, 
arisen among the ladies in India, 
I am by no means of opinion that 
it is a question of trifling import, 
or that it will be best settled when 
left to itself; it is mainly to the in- 
fluence of the fair sex that society 
in India is indebtedforthe pure and 
high tone of character which it now 
enjoys, and while we admit the 
truth (a practical truth to all who 
have resided any time in India) it 
is undoubtedly proper that their 
rank should be assigned and fixed 
with the same regard to delicacy 
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and feeiing as has been evinced in 
tlie royal v/arrant which settles 
the rank and precedence of the 
other sex. 

I would however remind my fair 
countrywomen, that althougli it 
may be necessary to assign a pro- 
per rank to them in India, yet 
when tliey return to their native 
country all this desire of superiority 
can no longer be gratified. The la- 
dy governess and the wife of the 
chief justice may find it veiy proper 
amusement to contend for the upper 
hand wdiile their husbands are ab- 
sent from the Presidency, but in 
England the waves of John Bull, 
though glittering in the diamonds 
of Golconda, or wrapped in the 
shawls of Tibet, must be content 
to be elbowed with at least an 
equal proportion of citizens and 
right honourable dames. 

The question under reference ap- 
pears to be as to the respective 
stations of those ladies who rank in 
England according to their birth, 
and tliose who are entitled to rank 
in right of their husbands only. I 
confess I can see nothing anoma- 


Sadis Bustan* 5 

lous in a peeress or daughter of a 
peer retaining the rank in India she 
would hold in England, although 
her husband’s rank might be infe- 
rior, provided such precedence 
does not take place of the wives of 
the members of government. Be- 
sides these right honourable Iadic§ 
must carry their rank with them in 
returning to England, but those 
who possess rank only in right of 
their husbands must resign it im- 
mediately on leaving India. In 
w^hatever way therefore tlie sove- 
reign may be pleased to settle the 
point in reference, it is hoped that 
the difficulty of the task will be duly 
considered by the ladies, and that 
if royal wisdom itself fail to give 
universal satisfaction to those dear 
absentees, let them remember that 
there are those in England who are 
waiting to give them in their own 
country that homage to their vir- 
tues and minds which no rank can 
command and which no warrant 
can create. I am, Sir, &c. 

Bathj Carxaticus. 

Nov. 1, 1816. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Jour)} ah 


1 am at a loss whether the chal- 
lenge you allude to, in your ad- 
dress to correspondents, be the 
free translation from Sadi, or the 
imitation from Hahz ; but to make 
sure I shall answer it from both 
authors. Sadlk is a familiar sig- 
nature with me of old ; but he 
could quote his original, when I 
formerly knew him. The signa- 
ture of Shiraz is new ; his author 
Sadi has long been a favourite with 
me ; and I have had translations 
of his Gulistan, Bustan, and other 
parts of his Kullat lying by me 
Tor upwards of twenty years. Sadi 
passed a long life, one hundred 
and sixteen lunar years, in poverty ; 
having travelled during thirty of 
them over great part of the habi- 
table world, six hundred and fifty 
years Ugo, as a dervise, and having 
spent his last sixty years as a relw 


gious recluse ; yet in a dispute be- 
tween him and a fellow dervise, he 
took the side of the rich in opposi- 
tion to the poor man ; and argued 
that, from his easy circumstances, 
he is likely to be the most pious, 
moral, and of course charitable of 
the two, as having the means of 
being so. I could quote twenty 
passages from Sadi’s works, that 
would agree in the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the lines of Shiraz ; but 
both he and Sadik are, I fear, too 
paraphrastical to furnish me with 
a clew, and I would recommend 
their at least giving the first hemis- 
tic, if a Ghaz’l, which in Persian 
answ ers as an index, either in the 
original or an English character. 
For the present 1 must content 
myself with giving an apo- 
logue, the last of the ninth chapter, 
of Sadi’s Bus^ ; wherein the au- 
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tbor, cold and indifferent as he 
generally seems to the common oc- 
currences of life, expresses a keen- 
er domestic feeling than I should 
have thought him capable of ; yet 
on such an occasion — 


He could not but remember such 
things were, 

And were most dear to him !** 

He might say with Young : 

** Fathers alone, a falher's heart can 
[know/’ 


* 
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Having occasion some time ago 
to send my literal translation of 
the above, a« a part of a specimen 
of a life of Sadi I have also lying 
by me, to an old Bengal friend, 
.his son, now preparing to go out 
to India as a writer in the Hon. 
Company’s service, returned me 
lately a poetical version of it ; 
which I shall now copy with some 
few alterations and additions, after 
my own literal translation : — 

“ lu the land of Sanaa (the cajwtal of 
Yemen or Arabia Felix) I lost a son by 
death, how am I to descrihe the affliction 
1 suffered for his sake : fate never ordain- 
ed a beautiful form like that of Joseph, 
which the fishes of the grave (i. e. tlie 
worms) have notdevonied, as the wliale 
swallowed Jonas : in this garden (the pre- 
sent life) no stately cypress yet Hourished, 
which the desolating storm of death has 
not torn up l>y the roots : no wonder, 
that roses should spring from that earth, 
under w hicli so many rose-boilied char- 
mers lie buiied ! I said in my heart, die, 
oh reprobate! lur infants depart from life 
uuocent, and old men contaminated with 


sill : In my melancholy and disconsolate 
recollect ion of his lovely funu, I tore off 
the stone that closed up the eiitiance of 
his sepulchre ; and in this luy rle^penUe 
plight I entered tnat gloomy ami n;i:ro\v 
vault, witli a gait bcwildeied and a face 
i lid allied : when my reason had recovered 
itself from thi.s stare of de.'-olation, 1 fan- 
cied tliat my soul-del iiding boy was whis- 
pering in my ear : “ if desjiair ovei whelm- 
ed thee ill this abode of gloom, be wise 
and prepaie for thyself a place of gi cater 
clieei fulness ; wishe^t thou, that the 
night of the grave might be luminous 
day ? then carry with thee ready trimmed 
tile lamp of good vvauks.” ’I’he majoiify 
of mankind entertain the sordid hope, that 
they can leap the harvest without having 
sown the seed : but he, oh Sadi ! can eat 
the triiit of that tree, which himself bad 
planted, ami that person must gather the 
harvest, who had sown the seed. 

In Sanaa once my liappy land. 

Torn from a doting parent’s hand 
Which nurtur'd and which fed ; 

My son, the comtbit of my years, 

Departed Irom this vale of tears. 

And in his grave was laid ; 
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The cypress, empress of the groves. 

By gentle zephyrs graceful moves, 

Yet levelled is by storms : 

So Joseph, ill liis grave laid low, 

Like Jonah in the h'sh’s maw. 

Is eaten up by worms : 

No wonder, that this verdant earth 
To sweetest fruits and dowers gives birth. 
The pomegranate and ro>e ; 

For thus enrich'd with many a. flower. 

Cut off ill youth and beauty's hour, 

It’s gratitude it shou s : 

Alas ! how wearisome is life, 

It’ s never-ceasing caves and strife. 

Its bitter cup of tears. 

How envied are the happy fe^v, 

Who youthful sorrows never knew, 

Nor age’s ling’ring yeais : 

With spotless purity and worlli 
The infant quif^ thi> l)<i)l of eartii, 

Its pleasure and its pain ; 

While foul corruption’s bldf-keiied train 
Or tyrant \ices impious leigu 
The close of life oft stain. 

With throbbing heart and beating breast. 
And soul with care ami giief oppiest, 

I sought liis lonely gia\e; 
llelleetiugon his e.uly doom 
lli^ forward youth and rosy bloom, 
t liable all to save : 

Collorting my disorder’d pace, 

Now that alone I’d reached ihe place, 

And tomb-stone put away. 

When lo I I thought that form divine. 
Looked up with countenance benign, 

And spoke or seem ’4 to saj : 


Gkaz'l of Hefz. 7 

“If doubts and fears thy soul corrode. 
Quick, leave this dark, tliis dr^ar abode. 
Be prudent and depart ; 

Let virtue and religion kind 
Kiilighten still and cheer thy mind. 

And wisdom rule thy heart. 

Oh seek and let Faith* s steady ray 
Illuminate thy dubious way, 

Tlirough life’s be wild’ ring road ; 

The gloom of sin let Hope disperse 
Ami through the dark direct thy course 
To Charity and good. 

Forego that expectation vain, 

Which mankind often entertain. 

Foolish and mad indeed j 
Hoping without the sweat and toil 
'I’liey’d reap a han^cst from the soil 
^Vho Ind not sown the seed : 

I’oi he, oh Sadi ! only he 

Can pluck the fruit, who set the tree. 

Nor shall another eat ; 

For him alone the soil shall yield, 

Who ploughed the ground and till’d the 
field. 

Its harvest and its fruit. 

Of my next quotation of a 
Ghaz’l of Hafiz, many of our best 
poets, from Shakespear to Dermo- 
dy’s “ woodbine's fragrant twine," 
have given beautiful imitations ; 
but as none of them is sufficiently 
apposite, I must nevertheless make 
bold to offer a new’ one- 
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Oh balmy zephyr ! hast thou a mistress ? is smooth as musk, and thine rough with 
from her thou must have stolen that musk- thorns ? oh sweet basil ! how canst thou 
shedding pod ! take care and make not so sport thy flowing locks, hcr’a are fresh 
free with thy hand, what hast thou to do and glossy, thine brown as dust? oh 
with her lovely ringlets ? Oh rose ! how Narcissus ! how canst thou intrude upon 
canst thou rival her blooming cheek, her*3 her thy tipsy-rolling eye, her’s is all 
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spritrlitlincss and thine sick of a qualm ? 
oh ryprcs'-* ! iii tl>c presence of Iici’ stately 
foi ill, what tigure can st thou cut in tlie 
ganlen ? oh reason ! wert tl’ou cspo^e(l 
to the temptation of admirihg iier, what 
f(‘rtiiude couldst thou have to resi*t [uV,;- 
^ion ? oh Hafiz ! than mi^htest some day 
command an interview', if thou liast the 
power of remaining desirous, 

1 . Ask me no more, where zephyrs ply, 
Wafting the musk of Tartary ; 

I loos’d the ringlets of my fair, 

Aiul fragiance filled the ambient air ; 

2. Ask me no more, where those stars 

light. 

That downward fall at dead of nieht ; 

For in thine eyes tliey set, and there 
Can spaikle uiight, us in their sphere: 

3. Ask me no more, if that bright flower 
Paints vision’s organ in each bower; 

Be tore thy tipsy- rolling eye. 

Sick of a qualm it Ii\cs to die: 

4. Ask me no more, if caiol’s last 
Of nigiil inutile*, when June is pdSt ; 

For in thj silver neck and throat 

Tiicy wiiiter, and keep warm their note : 


5. Ask me no more, w'hcn July’s gone. 
Where Flora’s queen ercf t* her tliroue, 
For ill tl'.e iiipph"* of thy h: casts 
'ilie lose within its petals ivst.s.; 
fi. Ask me no more, wliere atoms stray. 
Which in a sun-beim elitt’iiiig play ; 
From basils sweet hie skies picpaie 
That dust of gold t’ adorn thy hair : 

7. Ask not that cj press’s graceful state, 
Each breeze di'«plays a livelier gait. 

Til) thou into the garden walk 

And stick’t in earth a wither’d stalk ; 

8. Ask me no more, if east or wef t 
The pliKiiix Kea‘-(in builds her nest ; 
Slic’d sacrifice a thousand lives 

And in iby' besom, (lod 1 survives ! 

In my next, I purpose sending 
you a translation of Hafiz’ famous 
Sakl-namah, the most finished of 
all his works, but 1 must leave it 
to Sadik to do it into verse ; as 
mine will be only humble and li- 
teral prose. 

Yours, &c. 

Gulchin'. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic JournaL 


Sir, — As it may probably be the 
fate of many of your readers in this 
country to traverse the Atlantic, 
a slight account of the ceremony 
attendant on crossing the I^ine, 
may not prove uninteresting. I 
transcribe it from a Journal as ex- 
perienced by myself and many fel- 
low-passengers in an outward 
bound Indiaman a few years since. 

I am, &c. 

Z. 

When Hic decreasing degi’ecs of huitude 
anuouiice the siiip’'? appioach to tbeequa- 
tur, it U truly ludicrous to lemaik tlic 
fcatis fact mil with which all the crew, those 
only excepted who have not crossed it Ije- 
forc, prepare the paraplicrnalia u*cd on 
the occasion. Canvass, ropes, and l,en- 
coo}>s, aie in less than a week transfonn- 
ed into masks, sea weed, and thrones, 
and lionourcd by the appearance of the 
crew ; who by means of paint of difierent 
t'oloiirs, w'ith which tliey plentifully be- 
smear their bovH'-^, make as far as 


can guess, pretty correct rcpresentatiou^ 
of the watery deities they are meant to 
personate. 

As it was night when we passed this 
imaginary Hue, Neptune only then hailed 
us ; which is to say, that a peison, ge- 
nerally the boatsw’ain, habited to repre- 
sent Neptune, pretends to rise fiom the 
sea, and calling through a trumpet de- 
sires to know what ship it is that daie^ 
intrude on his dominions ? The oflicer ot 
the W'atch immediately through anothcr 

trumpet replies, that it is the ship 

which having many of his vi>iior^^ on 
board, entreats a favourable voyage. '11. e 
answer returned is, that he will vWit th.*' 
ship early in the morning. Accordin.zf;, 
he arrives in a triumphal car, support Cft 
by his attendants. It draw*'! up btfoie 
the (.’uddy door, and fiaviug delirered a 
speedi to the ladies, signifAug his wiil 
that they should be excused the operation, 
he retires, and taking his station with his 


♦ Or ii] the technical phrase ' tho»e who are U 
be shRYed,* 
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Barber, the ceremony commences. ^I'here 
were twelve of us on board to be shaved ; 
and having a li>t of our names he called 
■us as suited his pleasure. All those who 
have not crossed, are compelled to remain 
below, till called for, when conducted by 
two of his attendants (or as they are 
termed constables) with a handkerchief 
tied across your eyes, you are led by these 
people to liis Serene Majesty ; who after 
enquiring fiom whence you come, for 
what reasons you arc proceeding to India, 
and a few other equally tiivial questions, 
desires his Barber to do his duty. Ac- 
cordingly being seated on a board placed 
across a large tub full of water, your chin, 
and lips are of a sudden besmeared with 
tar, of which having put “ quuntnm suf~ 
Jicit,'* he pretends to shave it off with a 
piece of an iron hoop, imtched as a saw. 
This being done, the board on which you 
sit is dexterously slipped from under you, 
and you are plunged head and heels into 
the tub, fiom which having emerged as 
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uell as you can, and the handkerchief 
taken from your eyes, you are saluted on 
all sides with tubs of water, by those who 
have crossed before, and who enjoying 
the fun are mostly stationed on the poop 
for th» express purpose. This is conti- 
nued until you seize a tub, and pelt again 
in your own defence. Thus ends this 
absurd, and ridiculous ceremony, which 
without tlie intervention of the Captain 
no passenger to India, should he not pre- 
viously have crossed the Line, can possi- 
bly avoid. Our Captain chose in this in- 
stance to sacrifice the comfort of his pas- 
sengers to complaisance to his crew ; and 
although money was offered them to avoid 
it, we were compelled to undergo the ce- 
remony in all its degradation.f 

t I have heard that a passenger lecovered m 
the Supreme Court in Calcutta, considerable da- 
mages from a Captain for not protecting him 
against this outrage. And I know that som« 
have been md-btrd to the long voyage from the 
bine to their ultimate destination that they have 
not been called on to give personal satisfaction. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — I n the Asiatic Journal for 
November, your correspondent, 
who signs himself Moderation,” 
was pleased to address a question 
to me, or to Mr. Wood, on the sub- 
ject of instructing the native Chris- 
tians of India, As no answer has 
been given to that question, in 
your number for this month, I 
would beg leave to offer the infor- 
mation required, as far as my own 
views, and those of my friends are 
concerned, being very desirous, 
that persons, who, like Modera- 
tion,” discover so much interest in 
the propagation of Christian truth 
in that portion of the globe, should 
have every opportunity of ascer- 
taining the real views and feelings 
with which that important work is 
engaged in. I regret, that the 
statement of a too partial friend, 
respecting the progress of Christi- 
anity at Agra, should have appear- 
ed in the form it has, as it tends 
to throw a shade on the labours of 
Asiatic Joiirn. — No. 13. 


the eminently disinterested and la- 
borious Baptist Missionaries. Re- 
specting the state of their mission, 
I am by no means particularly in- 
Ibnned, but I know that many of 
the natives of Bengal have em- 
braced Christianity through their 
means, and I am of opinion, tliat 
much of the reformation begun 
among the higher classes of Hin- 
doos in Calcutta, as appears from 
the case of the Brahman Ram Mo- 
hun Roy, who has translated and 
published ‘‘ the Resolution of all 
the Vedas,” might be traced to the 
discredit brought upon idolatry, 
by the circulation of tracts and 
portions of our Scriptures by those 
indefatigable men. I wish not, 
however, to enter upon that sub- 
ject, but beg leave to state, that 
I do consider the natives of India, 
professing Christianity, ‘‘ as the 
point to steer from/’ in endeavour- 
ing to communicate the blessings 
of our religion to the other nativea 
VoL. III. c 
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of that country. I think it will be 
found, that any considerable suc- 
cess, which has attended the pub- 
lication of the Gospel in India, has 
been effected by the instrumenta- 
lity of converted natives. All the 
persons who received baptism at 
Agra in were the fruit of 

the labours of Abdool Muserh, 
who was himself converted, through 
the labours of the late Rev. Heury 
Martyn. But at all ev^ents, the 
duty of attending to the religious 
improv,.ment of the native Chris- 
tians is so obvious, that it must 
force itself upo i the .lOtice of eve- 
ry Christian minister in India, and 
is cxpr*. :ly enjoined upon ^ he chap- 
laiii&of "he lion. East India Com- 
any by the cjiartcr. It is Mell 
no’vn, that theProtestant iMis-sion- 
aries in the i^outh of India have at- 
tendee diligently to the improve- 
ment of their converts, and of their 
descendants, and a manifest superio- 
rity is said to be discernible, in the 
Protestant Christians over the other 
classes of natives among whom 
they dwell. A lamentable neglect 
of instruetion is but too evident 
among the Roman Catholic con- 
verts on the Malabar coast, as ap- 
pears from the report of the Bom- 
bay Auxiliary Bible Society, and 
also among the converts in that 
class in the north of India, as w^ell 
as among the Indian descendants 
of the Portuguese and other Euro- 
peans in that quarter. With a 
view to tlie improvement of these, 
the late Rev. H. Martyn preached 
a sermon in the presidency church 
at Calcutta, which sermon was af- 
terwards published, and entitled, 
The Appeal of 800,000 Native 
Christians;” and soon after, the 
Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society 
was formed, for the express pur- 
pose oi .‘•applying the Scriptures 
to the native Christians of India, 
in their different vernacular lan- 
guages. The Protestant Christi- 
ans in the south of India, having 
been instruc to a considerable 
extent in the use of letters, proved 
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themselves capable, as appears by 
the report of the Calcutta Auxili- 
ary Bible Society, of valuing, and 
using to advantage, the gift of Ta- 
mul New Testaments supplied to 
them ; but in order that the native 
Christians in the north of India, as 
well as at Bombay, might profit by 
the Scriptures, it is necessary that 
they should be taught to read. On 
this account, the benevolent insti- 
tution in Calcutta was established 
by the Baptist Missionaries, and 
has received much of its support 
from members of the established 
church, w"ho, having no person at 
hand in their own connection to 
conduct a wo*‘k of that kind, w^ere 
happy to assist in supplying to 
the Baptist Missionaries, the means 
of carrying it on. The object of 
the benevolent institution is, to 
afford education, on the British 
system, to children of all classes in 
Calcutta, and especially to the 
children of Christian parents. At 
the time I left Calcutta, there were 
upwards of a hundred children on 
the books of the school, and on the 
day I visited the school, there were 
present upwards of sixty boys, and 
about twelve girls in a separate 
apartment, all descendants of Por- 
tuguese and other Christians. Their 
proficiency in reading and ac- 
counts was very pleasing. At 
Chinsurah also, I had an opportu- 
nity of visiting a free school, esta- 
blished by the British Resident 
for children of the same descrip- 
tion, and conducted by a pious 
Dutchman. In that school, tifly- 
two native Christian children were 
receiving instruction in reading 
and arithmetic. It forms a promi- 
nent part in the plans of the Church 
Missionary Society, to afford in- 
struction to the native Christians 
of India ; with this view, they have 
directed one episcopally ordained 
Missionary, to put himself under 
the directions of Major Munro, in 
his plans for the improvement of 
the Syrian Christians, and their 
two Missionaries stationed at Ma* 
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dras have begun their labours in 
the native congregation, which is 
under the superintendence of the 
Rev. Dr. Rottler, one of the Da- 
nish Missionaries. Of about twelve 
hundred child^-en, educated at Ma- 
dras and at Tranquebar, at the ex- 
pense of the Church Missionary 
Society, about two hundred are 
the children oX native Christians. 
It should be observed, that divine 
.service is celebrated in the Black 
Town chapel, Madras, according 
to the rites of the Church of Eng- 
land ; the Book of Common Prayer 
having been translated into Tamul 
for that purpose. A compendium 
of the Book of Common Prayer, 
translated into the Hindusthani 
language, has also been printed in 
Calcutta at the expense of the 
Church Missionary Society, and J 
am informed, by private letters, is 
much sought after by the native 
Christians, in the north of India. 

I am also authorized in stating, 
that it is intended by the committee 
of the Church Missionary Society, 
to erect, as opportunity may be 
afforded them, places of worship, 
wherever any body of native Chris- 
tians arc to be found in India with- 
out the means of instruction. I shall 
only c:dd, that with a view, in the 
first instance, to the improvement 
of the class of people in question, 
a school has been set on foot in 
Calcutta, for the education of na- 
tive Christian youths, as school- 
masters. It is intended, that under 
the direction of the proper au- 
thorities, these should hereafter be 
placed as schoolmasters at the dif- 
ferent stations, under European 
superintendance. The number of 
these youths has, from want of 
proper assistance, been hithe rto 
greatly confined. A few are, at 
present, under the care of one of 
the chaplains near Calcutta, and 
.are receiving instruction in Eng- 
lish, and in the rudiments of He- 
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brew and Greek, beside the learn- 
ed languages of the country ; and 
their progress is such, as to afford 
an encouraging specimen of what 
may be expected from continued 
exertions of that kind, I might 
mention many instances of the 
good effects produced on the minds 
and conduct of native Christians of 
India, where the usual means of 
instruction have been afforded 
them ; and I would affirm generally 
respecting them, that after due 
allowances for the peculiar temp- 
tations to w'hich they are exposed, 
from the habits of the other classes 
of natives, among whom they dwell, 
a Christian minister will find his 
labours among them not in vain. 
The progress which has already 
been r ‘he bene- 
fits of < : ■ \ ■ . . though 

embracing, as yet, but a small 
part of the immense population of 
thatregion, affords sufficient ground 
to expect, that the same methods, 
prudently and persevcringly per- 
sisted in, will not fail of producing 
corresponding effects. Consider- 
ing, however, how opposed the 
mysteries of r?vclation are, +o the 
prevailing pvejudic».s of the popu- 
lation of India, we shall expect 
little effect from any means which 
may be adopted to bring them to 
a better mind, if we lose sight of 
the peculiar character of the Gos- 
pel, as “ the power of God.*’ That 
power which attended its first pub- 
lication, still attends it in all things 
that pertain to salvation. The 
promise of the Spirit in his ordi- 
nary (not extraordinaiy ) grace and 
influence, forms the distinguishing 
superiority of Christian truth, and 
w'ill* ever distinguish it from the 
theories of men, as the povicr of 
God. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient 

T>ec ^tky humble servant 

1816. Daniel Cobrie. 
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A SKETCH OF THE ISLAND OF BORNEO. 

By the late Dr, Leyden, 

(Vont'ni'ied from Vol. U. page 563.J 


or PONTIANA. 

Pontiaim is of more recent oiigin 
than any other of the Malay states, so it 
is almost the only one in whicli the rise 
can bo accurately traced. The account of 
the oriein of Pontiana was procured by 
Mr. J. lUirn, from the Ptc Sultan, who 
was its founder and his principal associate 
in the course of a residence of several j eai s 
at that place, and communicated lately 
to Ml. llafilcs, together with the result of 
his einpiiric.s concerning the interior of 
the island of Borneo. The information 
thus collected has every claim to au- 
thority, and is the tuoie valuable, berau'-c 
it illustrates in a striking manner tlie 
origin of the other Malay state^^, t!ie 
greater number of which may be fairly 
coiisidered as counterparts tr> Pontiana. 

Pontiana was founded in 1770, by Se- 
yad .-Vbdul Kclnnan, the son of Sejad 
Hassan, by a woman of inferior rank, 
and born at iMattan. His father, Se}ad 
Hassan, was a native of Arabia, highly 
fesperted among the jMalay Pvajas, who 
had married at Mattan. He afterwards 
took up his residence at Mampawa, where 
he died a few months before Pontiana 
was founded. He had several wives, and 
left several clnhlrcn, but none of them 
di>tinguished t]icmsrl\es hut Abdul Reh- 
man. The latter posscs.^ing great abili- 
ties, intrepidity, and a most insinuating 
address, soon became an enterprizing and 
succc'sful merchant, and realized con- 
siderable property. He married a sister 
of the Sultan of Banjar, and also a sister 
of the Raja of Mampawa, but geneially 
resided at Banjar Massiiiir. Possessing a 
brig or sloop, and several war proas of his 
own, be.sides several nierehaut ve.s>els, he 
applied vigorously to commerce, freiiuent- 
ing Coli, Passir, Palombaiig, and other 
Malay ports, but seldom visiting Java. 
Hi> operations, however, were not cn- 
tirelv confuied to commercial pursuits, 
but when favourable opportunities occur- 
i-cd, he shewed no gi eater repugnance to 
piracy tluni is usual among the Arabs, 
He had already cut off a Dutch vessel in 
the vicinity of Banca, and an English one 


at Passir, and done many things whicl> 
were highly disappioved by the venerable 
Seyad, his father, when at last, about 
a year or eighteen months bciore his fa- 
ther’s death, he succeeded in ciutiiig oflT 
at Passir a French siiip, with a very rich 
cargo, by which he incurred the displeasure 
of his father, wiio renounced all further 
comnuinieition with him. The manner 
in which the .shin was cut off, however, 
he deemed so disci O'litahle, that lie nex'ct 
would ielatc the ^tory, though he ad- 
mitted th,e fact, ulledging, tluit previous 
to this trau'iaction, some of his vessels 
had l>eon stepped by tlic French, and his 
women ill treated, An old woman, who 
had been the Sultanas concubine, and 
who had b<-);Tie a material part in tbs' 
transaction, related the following circum- 
stances to Mr. Burn, after the death of 
the Sultan. After having greatly ingra- 
tiated himself with the French Captain, 
he informed him that he intended to pre- 
.'^ent him ith two beautiful slave girls, at 
the same time expressing a desire to see 
the ship. The French Captain invited 
him an board, catching at the bait, and 
Seyad Abdul Rehiiiau promised to bring 
the slave girls with him. The Captain 
prepared an entertainment, and saluted 
him as he came on board, which he did, 
with several followers pi operly instruct- 
ed, but apparently unarmed. He sat 
down with his people, and partook of the 
entertainment, after which he called the 
two women he had brought, one of wltom 
was the concubine who related the story. 
Abdul Rcliman pointed to the concubine 
and desired the Captain to conduct her to 
big cabin, the Captain dhl so, and th« 
woman, a.s she had been instructed, se- 
cured the door. The rest of the French- 
men were all on deck, as well as a num- 
ber of his Malay followers. Abdul Reh- 
man gave the signal with his hand, and 
the whole of them were instantly creesed, 
the lascars at the .same time throwing 
themselves into the sea, according to their 
usual practice. The Captain was then 
put to death, and the vessel secured. 
When Abdul Rehman heard of his father*^ 
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indignation at his conduct, he left Passir, 
and when he had almost reached iMampa- 
\va, he was infoimed of his death. Re- 
solving now to settle at San go, in the in- 
terior of Borneo, he entered the river of 
Pontiana or rather Lava, and proceeded 
up it about twelve miles to the conflux of 
the river of Landak with that of Poii- 
tiana, anchoring for the night at the point 
where the rivers join. In the morning, 
being struck with the situation of the 
place, which had never been inhabited, he 
determined to settle in it, and proposing 
the plan to his followers, most of them 
acceded to it, but a few objected and left 
him. After repeated discharges of his 
great guns loaded with shot, into a small 
island near the point, Abdul Rehman 
landed, cut down some tree.^, displayed 
his colours, and prayed for success to the 
undertaking. 

Having erected a small house for the 
night, he slept ashoie, and named the 
place Pontiana or rather Pontianak, which 
is the name the Malays give to a spectre 
of the forests, which ajjpears in the form 
of a winged female; this was in the year 
1770. He then built a mosque on the 
email island, which still remains, having 
been renewed on the same spot, and a 
fort on the point of land, wliich com- 
mands the entrances of the riversof Sango 
and Laudak, whither he aho brouudit up 
the French ship. The crew of this \essel 
he employed as slaves in clearing the 
jungle, and his followers huilt houses 
along the banks of the river ; such was 
the foundation of Pontiana. As soon as 
Abdul Rehman was settled in his new 
residence, he visited Manipawa to pray 
over the tomb of his fatlier, whose for- 
giveness he had never procured, and this 
ceremony he continued to perform at 
•tated periods until the year of his death. 

As the traders to Landak, Sango, and 
other settlements in the interior of Bor- 
neo, were necessitated to pass by Pon- 
tiana, Seyad Abdul Rehman daily acquired 
new settlers by his insinuating address, 
and the protection wdiich he was ready 
to afford the traders against the Lanuns, 
and he was joined hy several Bugis and 
Chinese traders front Manipawa, Sambas, 
and other Malay ports. He next applied 
to Raja Haji of Reaw, who conferred on 
him the title of Sultan of Pontiana. By 
what right such a title was conferred it is 
impossible to conjecture, but he iiooie- 


diately assumed the title, and e.stablished 
a court in a ^ery expensive stjlc. Hi^s pro- 
fusion attracted new followers and he was 
joined by various Arabs, who, though 
they impaired his fortune, yet for the time 
increased his consequence. By these 
means Pontiana, in the space of a single 
year, became a considerable settlement, 
and attracted the jealousy of the Rajah of 
Landak. The Rajah of Landak wa^ at 
this time a dependant of the Sultan of 
Bantam, and being alarmed at the reports 
which he heard, that the Sultan of Pouti- 
ana intended to block up the river and en- 
gross its trade, he dispatched an embassy 
to Pontiana, to enquire what were his in- 
tentions. The Sultan of Pontiana, though 
he profestocd that his intentions were not 
of a liostile nature, took care to display 
his power, and fired off his great guns re» 
peatedly in their presence. They trans- 
mitted to Bantam a very exaergerated ac- 
count ot the strength of Pontiana, th* 
consequence of which was, that the Sultan 
of Bantam conceiving himself unable to 
protect Landak, resigned it to the Dutch. 
In 1776 the Dutch sent a strong foro^ 
from Batavia to Pontiana to establish 
themselves in their newly acquired pos- 
sessions, and the Sultan of Pontiana, in- 
timidated by their pow'er, allowed them 
to “settle at Pontiana, where they built a 
stockatle fin-t and mounted on it six guns. 
They al^o established a factory, consist- 
ing of a resident, a secretary and his clerk, 
a suigeon, a captain with a subaltern, 
aud twenty-five European soldiers. They 
also stationed an armed cutter in the river, 
whkh was likewise manned with Euro- 
peans, so that they had altogether about 
one hundred Europeans, hut no native 
soldiers. Tlie Dutch now imposed what 
duties they pleased, and allowed the SuL 
tan but a very small share of them, w’hicb 
circumstance, together wdth his profits# 
manner of living, compelled the Sultan to 
run deeply in debt. In the year 1786, 
the Dutch, assisted hy the force of Pon^ 
tiana, destroyed Sacadina and Mampawa, 
in the latter of which they placed the Sttl- 
taii of Pontiana’s eldest son, as Paaam- 
bahan, establishing there a factory of their 
own, dependent on that of Pwitiana. 
Previous however to the settlement of the 
Dutch at Pontiana, it was risited by# 
French frigate, commanded by the brother 
of the French Captain, whom the Suita# 
had fonneriy cat off at Passir, and wh# 
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of the equator. The bar at the entrance from Pontiana all their supplies of opium, 
has only from eleven to twelve feet at piece goods, iron, and China articles, 
high spring tides, but above this the river The Bugis at Pontiana cliiefiy apply them- 
is very deep to an immense distance, aud selves to trade, the manufacture of Bugis 
the strength of the current seldom ex- clotli, and the working of raw silk into 
ceeds from three to three aud a half miles cloths. IMany of them are possessed of 


ail hour, and is generally less. The an- 
chorage in the roads is safe and free from 
•hoals, and the weather, even in October, 
which is the worst month, is never so bad 
as to interrupt the regulai intercourse be- 
tween the ship and the shore. About se- 
ven miles from the mouth of tlie river, at 
Balu Layang, there is a fort on each side 
of the liver, with fourteen or fifteen guns 
mounted, being eighteen and twenty-four 
pounders ; on the north side of the river 
and on the south side, directly opposite, 
a number of smaller guns. The town of 
Pontiana is about tivelve miles from the 
mouth of the river, where theie is like- 
wise a fort, aud some armed vessels sta- 
tioned. 

lu the town and bounds of Pontiana, 
there are settled about 3000 Malays, 
1000 Bugis, 100 Arabs, and about 10,000 
Chinese ; besides these, who are the free 
inhabitants, there are a comiderable 
number of slaves, many of whom aic 
Javanese, and the rest of all the otlier 
Eastern tribes ; there are also a few 
runaway Lascars from different vessels. 
The character of the Malays is nearly 
the same at Pontiana as in other PI astern 
towns; phlegmatic, indolent aud proud, 
aud few of them pos.^ess much wealth. 
The Arabs live by traile ; tiicy are gene- 
rally poor when they settle, but aie re- 
spected on account of their religious cha- 
racter by the Malays. They are, how- 
ever, neither such economists as the Bugis, 
nor so expert as the Chinese in trade, 
and at present few of them possess pro- 
perty to the amount of 20,000 dttllars. 
The Chinese seldom acquire property 
above this amount at Pontiana, tliough 
tlit 7 are industiioii* and expert in tiade. 
They are fond of good living, and addict- 
ed to gambling, opium, aud ineny mak- 
ing. They folh)w the oecupations of mer- 
chants, mechanics and ]a)>ourer' 5 , culti- 
vate the giound, di-Ntill ai rack, make sugar, 
search tor gohi-dust, ami trade to tlie in- 
terior as well as along the coast, 'ihe 
Chinese ot .Monteiano and Salakan, two 
places very ne.o tadiothei, and ^ituated 
a short way to ti t north of ?lMnpawa, 
and who are estimated at J 0,000, receive 


very large property, amounting to above 
100,000 dollais. They are generally poor 
wiien they come from Bugifc-land, but 
soon ac(iuirc property from uniting fru- 
gality with dexterity in trade. They are 
extremely economical and even penurious 
in their manner of living, insomuch that 
the daily expense of a Bugis- man’s family, 
however great his piopeity may be, does 
not amount to above three or four wangs, 
when the meanest Chinese labourer will 
continue to spend a rupee ; and a wang 
at Poutiana is only the twelfth part of a 
rupee. 

The Sultan allows them to cultivate as 
much ground as they please, without any 
consideration for the same, but they sel- 
dom avail themselves of this permission, 
permitting their domestic slaves only to 
till as much as serves for their own sub- 
sistence. In navigation, the Bugis seem 
to Imvc been statii)uury ju'obably for these 
tliou.>aiid jears; the proas in which they 
Pontiana to Pnlu Penang, Java, 
Bali, or any similar jdace, generally cost 
from 150 to 300 dollars, and the whole 
outfit, as far as respects sails, cordage, 
provisions, stores, &c. for one of these 
voyages, scldt>m exceeds the sum of 40 or 
50 dollars, while the amount of the car- 
go is generally from 10 to 40,000 dollars. 
Tiie crews receive no wages, but only a 
share of the adventure, according to the 
regulations of the Undaug-imdaug. Many 
of these proas are lost at sea, but few 
taken by pirates, as they defend them- 
selves desperately, and never surrender. 
The duties at Pontiana on sales are six 
percent, on all piece-goods, one dollar per 
pecul on iron, ditto on steel, ditto on 
tin, ditto on saltpetre, 50 dollars per 
chest on opium, bees* wax from the in- 
terior tw'o dollars per pecul. The trade 
of Pontiana, however, lias greatly declin- 
ed. Formerly it was annually vWited by 
from eiglit to fifteen Chinese junks ; at 
pieseiu, however, they never exceed the 
number of five. Two or three small junks 
come annually from vSiam, but the value 
oi their cargoes is only about 7 or 8000 
dollars each. 

(To be concluded in our next.} 
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MEMOIR OF RAJA RUNJEET SINGH, 

THE PKESENT RULER OF THE SIKHS. 


Runjeet Singh, at an early age, found 
iiimself at the head of the religion and go- 
vernment of the Sikhs, a Hindu people 
situate in the Punjab, or counti7 of Five 
Rivers. To a fine and prepossessing 
figure he unites a countenance remarkably 
animated ; — his eyes are large and of jet 
black, his forehead high, nose what is 
commonly called Homan, and a mouth 
small, with an expressive smile. He pos- 
sesses a richly endowed mind j is well 
versed in the Eastern dialects ; and speaks, 
with fluency, one or more European lan- 
guages. His ministers he selects with 
discrimination — never permitting interest 
to gain the ascendant of ability. During 
the whole of his reign, war has been his 
delight. He has, however,^ little confi- 
dence in his own subjects, and seems ever 
to place his chief reliance on that hardy 
race, the mountaineers of Afghanistan. 
His recent attempt and failure in the in- 
vasion of the valley of Kasliinir have 
attached a celebrity to his character it 
could not have otherwise obtained. In 
this instance he was actuated more by 
aval ice than ambition ; more through lust 
of spoil, than anxiety to conquer Kai?h- 
niir, hitherto deemed iuipregiiabit’. Hib 
reason calculated the dangers, liis imagi- 
nation heightened the probabilities of suc- 
ce.^s.— in the last he was deceived. He 
relied on tlie fidelity of Ids Jjirdars, and 
was misled by their treachery. Rarely 
lias any native power undertaken a war 
with such prospects of success- — never 
one in which such flatteiiiig hopes were 
so justly disappointed. In the termina- 
tion, as on the outset of tliis disgraceful 
expedition, Uiinjeet Singh evinced himself 


careless of fatigue ; impatient of misfor* 
tune, generally mild, but at intervals cruel 
and inhuman. Disgrace was new tohim, 
and he revenged it on those who sur- 
rounded him. His impetuosity biokt 
forth in useless imprecations on the seve- 
rity of the season, and on the snowy 
mountains, those natural barriers of Kash- 
mir, the obstacles to his success. At 
Lahore, his capital. Raja Runjeet S.ingh 
is bchehl to advantage. Wholly devoid 
of the tyranny which characterizes many 
native prince?, he happily unites in him- 
self the rarely associated qualities of awe 
and attachment, the love and duty of hi« 
subjects. His laws are mild, and equally 
administered. Genius finds in him a 
liberal patron • and poverty, when un- 
sullied by crime, a generous benefactor. 

At Lahore splendour is without osten- 
tation-power devoid of oppression — mu- 
nificence and encouragement spring from 
the throno— gratitude and admiration 
from the people. The Punjab bears wit- 
ness of its Prince's humanity in villages 
rebuilt, canals cleared, and wells sunk ia 
the sandy plains which border on the In- 
dus and its branches. 

Unujeet vSingli is aniK^ble in piivate life ; 
in politics deceitful. Geneially speaking, 
the father of his subjects— terrible to his 
enemies. In his demeanour courteous, 
though in conversation somewhat reserv- 
ed. His reply to a General Officer, who 
had lately signalized himself in India, 
shews native intrepidity of soul : — ‘ Should 
the British Government attack Lahore,' 
said Runjeet Singh, ‘ its King can die 
tigliting under its walls, but can never 
survive the fall of his capital.' 


A CONCISE NARRATIVE 

OF THE 

INVASION OF NEPAL BY THE GORKHAS. 


The valley of Nepal, situated amidst 
the immense and almost pathless moun- 
tain groups which rise southward of the 
still more elevated range of Himalaya, ap- 
pears to have been rendered famous in the 
days of the Puranas, by the sublime oc- 
qjirrences in the liistory of the gods, as 
Asidtk t/wnL— No. 13. 


well as of late by the ambition of th« 
GorkUa, and tlic exhibition of Britifll 
power. The wild spirit of mydioh^, as 
if delighted with .something congeomi »n 
the bleakness and barrenness of nature, 
has laid the scene of some of bet most stu- 
pendous I^eiids amidst these dreary soli- 

Voi. III. O 
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tudcs of snow, summoning to her aid all 
the t€*iToi> and grandenr of the hills. It 
would be a loiiy task to enumerate the 
niultijdicity of appearances wh xh the con- 
descending or enraged deities have in this 
valley or its vicinity, afforded to their 
worshippers. Kailasa i ana^ arowar, and 
the mysterious Gangutii, with innumer- 
able places of pilgrimage, are here all, 
more or less, approximated. Tiie whole 
land is rendcied sacred ; every mountain, 
sprintr, or torrent, bears a name in me- 
morial of some preternatural exploit or 
occurrence. No doubt, amongst many 
others which are presented to us, we may 
recognize an interesting fact of iiatuial 
liistoiy, disguised under the mysteriou'<, 
but splendid, gai b of allegory. he snows 
of heaven which descend upon the lofty 
suminit of Mahadevaka Linga, and melt- 
ing, afford her sacred v/aters to the 
Gauges, have afforded this wild spirit the 
mateiials for one of her most interesting 
legend'!, that of the descent of Ganga. But 
it was not only as the scene of uiiintel- 
ligible w'ouders that Nepal was renowned 
even in those day.^. If tiie information 
uhich 3Ir. Wilford has produced be cor- 
rcft, ue learn that the valour of the 
mountaineeis wms the means of jdacing 
the celebrated Chandragupta on the 
throne of the eastern division of India. 

The valley of Nepal, although not above 
200 miles in circuit, at the time of the 
Gorklia invasion contained the capitals of 
three independent kingdoms. Catmandu, 
the residence of the mo'-t powerful of thc'^c 
Rajm^, coji'i^ted of about 18,000 Itousis, 
with a territory extended over the sur- 
rounding hills to the north as far as 
Tibet, and eastward about twelve days* 
journey : — ho is reported to have main- 
tained 50,000 troops. Tlie kingdom of 
Lelit Patan, although the city contained 
a larger number of liouse>, was reckoned 
of secondary importance ; it extended 
four days’ journey to the borders of ?duc- 
wampiir. Bliatgan, whicli lies castwai’d 
of Leht Patan, contained about 12,000 
lamilie->, and stretched ca>twaid to the 
di^taIlce of fox or .six daj.^’ jouinc}, as far 
as the coiuitiy of the Ciratas, a wild and 
«a\age hill tribe, of whom at piesent little 
is kno’ vn. Favoured by the rugged nature 
of the surrounding country, Nepal appears 
to have pn erved its religion, language, 
and independence eipaally uncontaminated 
by any foreign admixtures to the time 


when the dissentions of the rulers of the 
three petty stabs affnrde<I the opportuni- 
ty of conquest to the ambiiionand iutrisfue 
of the Gorkha. The noblo of Lelit 
Patan, or as by nay ot eminence It is 
uHuiliy called Ihitan (thccin), had iKsmi- 
iiated for their sovereign Gaiiij-n jn*, a 
man of most extcnsi\e influence. 11c l ao 
not reigned ho\\ever many years, wiien 
for some reason being displeased with IjIs 
conduct, they harl removed liim from the 
sovereignty, which they conferred (m the 
king of Bhatgan, who as rapidly succeeded 
his predecessor in disgrace and dethrone- 
ment. Another king was next called to 
the throne, and apparently in as short a 
time to execution. The aristocracy, for 
such it was which had hitherto swa}cd at 
their caprice the politics of this impor- 
tant city, were unhappily not so much 
at liberty in the next offer of their 
sceptre. 

Prithwinarayaiia,the Gorkha Raja, had 
formerly been tributary to Patan in the 
days of Gainprejas : the capital of his 
original possessions lies immediately west- 
ward of Mount Bansfote, the lofty peak 
of wliich is seen from Nepal, about fifty 
miles distant. He had long meditated the 
suhjugation of the petty neighbouring 
stares. He had alieady -ei/x'd the country 
of the kings of Maiecajis, w iio were his 
relations ; and had prepared a i cadi cr ac- 
cess by conciliating or subduing the several 
mountain chiefs, whose rocks and glens 
lay interposed between Gorklia and the 
valley, when he was invited to Lis assist- 
ance against his brother Kings by the 
Prince of Bhatgan. He olcvcd the 
.summons, commenced hostilities avainst 
Patan, and as promptly received the sub- 
mission of the nobles. Ilis brother w'a? 
constituted viceroy ; but the Raja still 
conliuuing to di.sturh the tranquillity of 
his new territories, the nobles revolted, 
and set up Dclmerdeu Sah the viceroy. 
For several jeais lie waged w^ar against 
his brother, until the opinion of the aris- 
tocracy iigaiu changing, he also was de- 
posed from his dignity, and made room 
for a man of Lelit Patan, poor, but of the 
royal house. The first effort of Prith- 
winarayaua against the plain, was thus 
rendered abortive. 

Decisive and energetic in his active 
measures, the king of Gorkha knew also 
how to relax or change them as the oc- 
casion might require. After more fully 
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securing the alliance of the hill people, 
he began again to descend into the plain, 
and more openly to evince his intentions. 
Cirtipur, a populous town reckoning 8000 
houses, about a league from Catmandu, 
was the first point which anested the in- 
vader's progress. Disappointed of relief 
from their sovereign the King of Patan, 
and pressed by the activity of the besieger, 
the inhabitants obtained the assistance of 
Gainprejas, who, without delay, gave 
battle and a complete overthrow to the 
Gorkha. A brother of the king was niiin- 
hered among the slain ; and Prithwina- 
rayana himself escaped with difficulty into 
the mountains, by the fidelity and vigour 
of his bearers. Gainprejas, to whom the 
honour of victory was <!ue, was at once 
elected king by the inhabitants of the 
rescued city. This spontaneous effusion 
of admiring gratitude did not however suf- 
fice to remove the suspicions or the malice 
of Gainprejas : — wlieu the chief persons 
of the town waited on him at a confer- 
ence appointed in consequence, they were 
basely seized by his soldiers ; some were 
clandestinely put to death, and others 
openly disgraced and led about the city in 
an ignominious manner. Uevenge for 
their former conduct is conjectured to 
have deluded the reinstated prince to this 
tondiicr. 

The king of Gorkha, althonch thus le- 
i>uh'Cd \\ itli di‘'grace, could not abandon 
tfie Uu'ourih’ piojoct ot his anibition ; lii- 
thert<» lii< ubdlties or hi'^ xaloiir had al- 
ways .'uccecdcu, and geneially with great 
facility. Wild and unlettered as he might 
have been, he had no doubt frequently 
listened to a common rule of policy which 
instructs the young Hindu Raja, that 
where the strength of the lion fails, re- 
course should be had to the craftiness of 
the jackal. The mountain harriers which 
afford such security to the plain, it is very 
obvious, may be rendered, if the passes 
are in the bands of an enemy, the un- 
friendly means of cutting off all inter- 
course with other states. These we have 
before mentioned wore now at the com- 
mand of the Gorkha ; accordingly, a most 
rigorous blockade vvas imposed, with the 
design of creating a famine ; and with 
such dreadful severity were the orders ex- 
ecuted, that a little salt or cotton found 
on a traveller was sufficient to condemn 
him to death on the next tree. On one 


occasion, some inhabitants of a neigh- 
bouring village, having been detected in 
an attempt to smuggle a triffing article 
into the plain, the whole of their fellow 
villagers were, without regard to age or 
sex, or innocence, or mercy, destroyed 
with circumstances of the most revolting 
barbarity. Still however, the king of 
Gorkha was disappointed and obliged 
again to change his policy. That maxim 
which may justly be styled the last resort 
of tyrants, which has been exhibited with 
so much splendour and effect in the most 
important histories of our species, was 
not abov^e the comprehension of this un- 
civilized invader. What the sword and 
famine had equally failed to effect, dissen- 
tlons fomented amoug the nobles of the 
three kingdoms would appear to have 
speedily realized. In the execution of 
this design, we cannot but he si nick with 
the circumstance, that a large body of 
Brahmans were the tools employed ; 
secured by the notions of sanctity and in- 
violability which all ranks of their coun- 
trymen attach to the person of a Brahman 
these characters were suffered to traverse 
all boundaries and all distinctions • al- 
though subjects of the enemy, they found 
opportunity to bribe the principal men by 
liberal promises. When the party of the 
iiuader wa^j in his estimation sufficiently 
he advanced a second time to the 
dueiices of Cirtipin, (injecting at the 
same time a military cnor which he had 
committed in the former siege, when he 
exposed his army before an unsubdued 
fortress between Catmandu and Patan, 
cities in the pos‘>essioii of the enemy. We 
have j)reviously seen that hisj disposition 
vvas (naturally) severe and sanguinary ; it 
was further inflamed at this time to a re- 
morseless rage by the conduct of the be- 
sieged. After several months blockade, 
the Gorkha demanded the submission of 
the inhabitants, wheu a letter w^as re- 
turned with abusive and exasperating 
language, a surer proof of their determi- 
nation to persevere, than of their courage 
or their wisdom. The instant of its re- 
ception a general storm was oideredL 
He was repulsed however by the resolu- 
tion of the town’s people with cooler- 
able loss ; his brother was wounded by 
an arrow, and the siege of CSr^ui* was 
raised the second time. Pritiiwiuarayaua’s 
attention for a season after this even* 
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was occupied with one of the twenty-four 
kings, whose territories lie to the west j 
as soon as matters in that quarter were ac- 
commodated he recommenced the attack 
of Cirtipur. Suruparatnahis brotlier, who 
had been wounded in the last assault, was 
the conductor of this expedition ; the 
siege had continued a considerable time 
when the three kings of Nepal resolved 
to send assistance to the heroic Cirtipu- 
rans. ^fhe benefits which might have 
been expected from the league were Iiow- 
ever frustrated by the treachery of the 
nobles, who out of envy to Gainprejas 
had actually joined the enemy and fought 
against their countrymen in an unsuccess- 
ful attack made on the Goikha's posts. 
At the end of about seven months a noble 
of Lei it Patau, who had deserted to the 
Gurkhas, found means of introducing 
their forces into the town. - The strong 
holds above the petta still held out ; but 
a general amnesty being promised, tlie Cir- 
tipurans exhausted by a long siege sur- 
rendered. Prithwinarayana was not pre- 
sent at this transaction, he no sooner 
learned that his gallant enemies were in 
his power, than an order vi*as transmitted 
to his commanders to put to death a se- 
lection of the principal iuliabitants, and 
to cut off the iiosc'^ and lijjs of the rest, 
not excepting the infants in arms; these 
he ordered to be carefully preserved, that 
he might have the pleo.siire of ascertain- 
ing exactly, how many souls there were 
in Cirtipur. The nuuie of tlie unfortu- 
nate city was cliangcd by the brutal con- 
queior to Xnnkatapur or the Toii'u of cut 
noses^ 

Patan, the royal residence, was the 
next object to engage the attention of the 
Gorkha. He laid sieye lo it immediately ; 
many severe engagements took place ; the 
inhabitants, on whom the fate of their 
countrymen had a most appalling effect, 
beimt threatened with the additional pu- 
Dishnmnt of losing their right handx, 
were much inclined to sui render; their 
spirit however was not yet subdued, and 
great difficulties remained to success, 
when an event transpirwi which forcibly 
riiaractcrizes the activity of Prithwinaray- 
ana’'' mind, who seized with decision an 
opportunity which enabled him to retire 
from a disadvantageous advance without 
apparent disgrace, and at the same time 
transfer his efforts to a weaker point. 


Gainprejas, amongst other cndetivours to 
obtain succours, had applied to the Eng- 
lish, who had already detached a small 
party in the direction of Nepal to repress 
some outrages committed against their 
subjects b) the people of Gorkha. Capt, 
Kinloch, it will be remembered, penetrated 
as far as Sidli, a strong fort in the hills,, 
which he captured ; when the news was 
brought to the Raja, he suddenly mavched 
the whole of the Gorkha army under ca- 
ver of night from the siege to meet the- 
European intruders who dared to appear in 
the cause of justice, and their allies ; but 
the British army was not able to proceed 
amongst the lulls, and the Raja returned 
to the attack of Catmandu, which he 
now considered of more easy acquisition 
than Lelit Patan. 

Gainprejas even in this extremity was 
not to be subdued by force. The Brali- 
mau emissaries of the Gorkha ai'e related 
at this lime to have engaged not only the 
nobles, but to have gained the confidence 
of the king himself, so far it is said, as 
to obtain his credit to a plausible story 
of a conspiracy organising in his camp, 
against the liberty of his foe, w'ho they 
promi'^ed should he delivered in cliarge to 
himsLdC The king thus deluded and his 
chiefs corrupted, the besieger found it 
no difficult matter to introduce unoppos- 
ed, a sufficient number of armed men into 
the cily, which he effected by night, and 
it was with a most diligent use of a few 
minutes, that the outcast monarch escap- 
ed to Patan with three hundred of hi« 
best and most faithful soldiers. 

The fall of Catmandu occurred in 1768., 
The Gorkha Raja witliout loss of time 
pushed forward his attempt on Patau ; 
the same methods were again resorted to 
to cajole the nobles ; he was lavish in his 
promises, so far from deteriorating their 
possessions he would even augment them ; 
his domestic priest, in his master’s name, 
was commissioned to engage him under 
the most awful imprecations to the ful- 
filment of his protestations. Gainprejas 
and the king of Patan perceived the 
spreading corruption, and withdrew to 
Bhatgan. For some months after his 
admission, the Gorkha adhered to hie en- 
gagements, treated the chiefs with mark- 
ed atteutiou ; even a viceroy from their 
own number was to be granted ; but on 
the day of his formal entry he succeeded 
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in securing the persons of the whole as- 
iembly which was collected at the river 
side to receive him ; their sous were al- 
ready at his couil as companions to his 
son^ and an individual of each house was 
in durance at Navacut ; the conqueror 
then made a sort of triumphal entry, and 
proceeded in procession amidst his troops 
to the principal temple, and to take pos- 
session of the royal palace. It was not 
to he supposed that the uncultivated sol- 
diers of the liihs could be restrained on 
vsuch an occasion ; certain it is that the 
houses and property of the nobles were 
visited with the afflictions which they in- 
contestably believed were merited. The 
consternation was excessive, but cruelty 
and perfidy could not stop here ; men na- 
turally hate those whom they have wrong- 
ed. The tyrant ordered all the unhappy 
nobles to execution, his will was put 
into effect by characters who found a plea- 
sure in the torments of their mangled 
victims. 

The torrent of invasion had now nearly 
reached its greatest height. Lihatgan, 
lying to the east of the two other royal 
cities, had as yet been protected from its 
effects. Had there been any principles of 


more elevated character among the nobles 
and the people, the Gorkha power might 
not have been sufficient even at this peri- 
od to overthrow it : but the same arts 
had only to contend with similar venality, 
and of course had the same result. It 
was conquered in the early part of 1769, 
Gainprejas, it may be proper to notice, in 
his last extremity sallied and rushing in 
despair towards the palanquin of the ty- 
rant received a wound which in a few days 
terminated his life. The king of Lelit 
Patan died in confinement. The king of 
Bhatgan retired to end his days as a de- - 
votee at the holy Kasi. 

Thus in the space of four years was the 
conquest of Nepal achieved ; that of the 
country of the Ciratas followed. Prithwi- 
uarayana still extended his domination; at 
the time of his death it stretched as far 
as Cooch Bahar, a ict of Bengal. He 
was succeeded by his eldest son Pratapa 
Singha, who held the government two 
years, and was succeeded by his ehlest 
brother lhahadar Sah. Different preten- 
sions to the government were now made, 
and the politics of Nepal were thrown mto 
the greatest confusiou. 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 

EXCAVATIONS AND SCULPTURES IN THE ISLAND OF 
ELEPHANTA. 

(Extracted from the .1/5. Journal of JE. Pyke^ kept in the year 1712.^ 


I HAD been here many clays constantly 
employed in clearing the ship, so that I 
had no time for diveision of any kind, but 
at length made a holiday to see a famous 
pagoda on the island ofTlephanta; my 
curiosity was occasioned by i'aving heard 
much of the stupendous works on the 
island of Salset, and that this pagoda 
on Elephanta uavS somewhul of that na- 
ture. The little time I had to stay here 
not permitting me to go to see the won- 
derful pagodas on Salset, I resolved to 
take to myself one day at least, in order 
to view something which might give me 
an idea of the rest ; wherefore, iu my 
own long boat, with Captain Baker in his 
pinnace, accompanied by Captain Mack- 
intosh, Mr. Craddock, purser of the 
Lichfield, my doctor, and two gentlemen 


of Bombay Cistle, atteiided by twenty- 
four lascars and sailor'' c.iij^ing t\Mi days 
provisions, 1 setoff early for Elephanta, 
and in two hours’ time arrived at a jdaee 
of the Company’s call'd Butcher’s Island, 
a low but fniitfii! laid, wocre the Com- 
pany formeily kept tii-ir cattle for the 
factory, hut now 'O oft^u plundered by 
Caiin Anjcc Angrin, that they are no longer 
vcnturctl on it. W’e went there for '«hoot- 
ing, hut fmding no game proceeded di- 
rectly for Elephanta, and came there hi 
two hours. Wc (o.isted along shore, 
which was lined with sunken rocks, till 
we came to a bay on the S. E. side, wliere 
we saw on a small hill, a sea-taark, which 
I suppose gave name to this island, if 
being an elephant with a yoang one stand- 
ing on its back. Leaving six hands iu tb^ 
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boats we landed, and ascended a hill to a 
small ruinated castle that overlooks the 
bay. Just on the brow of the hill we set 
up a tent, and fenced it well about with 
stones and pricking briars, so that we 
could not be attacked on a sudden any 
other way than by the slope of the bill, 
nrtiich we defended by our lire -arms ; for 
the famous pirate of the>ie i)art«?, Cann 
Anjee Angria, very often lands here, and 
carries away all the cattle, and sometimes 
the people too. Then, having placed cen- 
tinels, we went to take a more exact 
survey of our sea-mark, the elephant, 
which stood on a small hill by himself, a 
little below our quarters : our way to it was 
now a little overgrown with briar*? ; the 
rock itself seems ti) have received injuiies 
by time, it being cracked, and also in some 
places liawed by the weather, which, in 
tlie season of the westerly monsoons, is 
very violent in these parts. But who cut 
this rock into tlie shape of an elephant is 
not now to be known upon the strictest 
enquiry. 

Having taken a survey of this, wg set 
out the next morning for tiie great Pa- 
goda. In our way tinther I took notice of 
a very small and naan and ilic 

rottagcis told la, that hist night they lay 
tlieie in their houses, they not being 
afraid of Caun Angria, because of us 
English, who were so well prepared with 
bre-arins that they feared no danger. As 
we passed towards the great pagoda, in 
a smooth narrow road cut out of the 
rock, where tlic gioimd would not natu- 
rally allow of an even pa'->age, I took 
notice of another rock, cut into the shape 
of a horse, which has obtained the name 
of Alexander's horse, I know not for 
what reason. We pursued tliis road till 
we arrived at the end of the island, where, 
about one third up the mountain, we 
found the path and ciitrimce to the Pa- 
goda ; the road we went was nariow, 
but very plea>ant, yielding various de- 
lightful pro.'pects. In an ea.'?y ascent 
round the mountain at length we came to 
our ioiiruej’s cud, and the reward of all 
oiu irua!)!e; for when we entciei and 
bel!L!<l rl’.e Pagoda, we found it so noble, 
so sp'u .'M.s, and magnificent, tluat it abun- 
dant!} c (.ceded nhat J expected to find; 
for tho>.nb 1 had heaid wonderful ac- 
et«ui;t> of the c ' Mipentbaj'? wmks, vet the 
bait of the cuiau!' and remarkabie things 
1 had never been told me, The chief 
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trouble which I had now was because the 
little time I had to stay was not sufficient 
to take a ttdeiable account of what 1 saw ; 
however we fell to work, and with ma»k- 
ed lilies mea.Hired every pait, both length 
and breadth, throughout, and found it to 
bo oiiL linufircd and four feet wide, and 
one hundred and toui feet long, and would 
have been a squaie but tor some small 
apartments (or vestries) left at each cor- 
ner. 

In this temple theie are no windows, 
nor otiiei' light than what comes in from 
the tlnee great entrances on the north, 
the south, and the wt’?tcra sides, wdiicli 
makes the middle and the eastern side 
daik ; S(j miith •-!) tliat vve weie obliged 
to light candies, or should not have ob- 
tained ho perfect a survey : it appeared 
that the temple consists of seven allevs 
(aisles) all alike, and the entianccs alike, 
which I will desciibe presently. Xovt 
tills mountain was a vast rock, and by 
the industry of man it had been cut and 
hollowed away with so much art, tliat it 
became a temple, and for the pillars and 
necessaiT oinaments of the church they 
left sujiports of the same solid rock, not 
cut away, but carved in the likeness of 
pillars, so digging out this ‘•i>acious place, 
consecrated to their deity. 

At the east end, in the chief or middle 
niche stood the image of a queen, eighteen 
feet high from tlie waist to the top of the 
crown ; she shewed three faces and four 
hands, all curiously carved and loaded 
with ornaments. 

In the middle of the south part of this 
temple stood a lesser temple, carved also 
out of tlie same rock, as if built like 
a wall. It was four-square and had a 
doorway in every side, each corner was a 
pillar, and on every side of each doom ay 
stood an image of a gigantic size, armed 
at all points as if to defend the place. 
When von enter this place you find all 
plain within, no manner of resemblance 
or carved work to be seen; but in the 
middle thereof a square low altar, on 
wliicli was placed a large polished stone 
of cylindrical form standing on its basis, 
but the top or upper end was covered. 
The Geutoos call this the stone of Maha- 
deva*, a name they give to the original 
of all things; and this hieroglyphic of 
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God is intended to sjie’.v tluu it h be} ond 
the limited comprcliensiou of man, to 
feign to himself any just idea of idin who 
made the world ; for, they sa\, tliat no 
man can behold the great God and live, 
which is the reason that he cannot be 
represented in his proper shape. I en- 
quired into the reason of their placing 
sucli a stone there, and in that awful and 
solemn manner ; they answered, that this 
stone is dedicated to the honour of Maha- 
deva, who created the universe, and his 
name is placed under it, and therefore 
that the stone which defends the name of 
the great and inconceivable God from all 
pollution, is itself a holy memorial and 
monument of what cannot be described, 
hut is not itself a God ; yet, being thus 
placed, though a stone, no profane or 
polluted person ought to touch it. 

The ceiling or roof of this temple is flat. 
Above is only a representation of beams 
cut in the stone, and lying along from 
pillar to pillar. The pillars and pilas- 
ters are of grotesque sliapcs j tlicie are 
flfty-two, which is ten more than Pr. 
Fryer gives account of in his description 
of this place. All tlie cast sirlc, and the 
N. E, S.E. and S. W. corners are full of 
cm ions imagery of men, women, and 
beasts, and sometimes a composition of 
both. For example the effniics of great 
persons compel linr: their subj''cts to obe- 
dience, otheis executing justice, othei-'', 
as we conceived by the aspect of their 
facc^, shewing mildness and guhig friendly 
admonitions, and some '^hew iij'.; their feats 
of war. 

1 now return to give some more particu- 
lar account of the imagery within the 
temple. In the S. E, gate were carved out 
all the solemnities of the marriage of a 
Gentoo prince or laja, as we guessed 
him to he by a particular sort of line or 
cord he wmre about him, that none others 
are allowed to wear j opposite to this is 
the figure of a king sitting on his throne, 
with divers attendants, and on each side 
a woman in a pleading posture, witli an 
armed man holding a child by the leg in 
one hand, and in the otlier a swmrd, as if 
going to divide it, and this because of the 
likeness to the story we called the history 
of SoIomon^s justice. There were divers 
other representations of which w’e learned 
not the stories. There were some with 
»ix hands, almost all bearing weapons, 
wd haring habits of defence j one bad the 


body of a man with the head of an ele- 
phant. 

There is neither writing nor character 
to discover what people it belonged to, nor 
any distinct dress, for the different habits 
fo all tlie Indian people appear in one 
figure or other, and no man that I have 
yet met wdili can tell wiio w^ere the proper 
inhabitants of this place, or w^ho built 
this temple ; but I have been informed, 
that the great fane, or pagoda, on Salset, 
is vastly superior to this in all respects, 
and that Captain Baker has taken a great 
deal of pains to describe it. 

Ramajee Comajee, the Company’s bro- 
ker on Bombay, tells me there are several 
very fine temples of this nature, far cx^- 
ceeding tliese, up in the country ; but 
wherever the Moors come they destroy 
them, because of tlie imagery, and the 
Portuguese for the idolatry, so that most 
of them are now" falling to decay; yet t 
take this sort of building to be much inoie 
durable than any of the European build- 
ings whatever ; for it seems to me that 
nothing but an earthquake could entirely 
destroy it; it must tliercfore endure til! 
nature itself decay, wlicn this and all 
things else must end. When this was 
begun, though I am far from knowing, 

I yet take the liberty to make some con- 
jectures. 

If wo look back to tlir creation of the 
world, w'C shall find that men <tid first 
offer sacrifices in the fields ; afterward* 
they rolled huge stones to the place where 
they worshipped, as a memorial that the 
place was hallowed, Succeeding age* 
erected altars somewhat more methodi- 
cally, and fixed them in grove^^, and o!» 
the goodliest and pleasantest parts of the 
mountains, some in grottos and darker 
recesses and solitudes ; as the Chinese, 
though they have many temples, conse- 
crate to their gods places on the tops of 
hills, in caves, in grottos, and on rocks, 
in groves, Ac. : but later times increas- 
ing in experience and wisdom, men arriv- 
i‘d at the perfection of building noble and 
regular structures, and all for the purpose 
of paying religious duties and homage to 
the deity they adored. 

Tlie ancient Egvptians appear first to 
have excelled in the curious art of archi- 
tecture, and have many great moiiu- 
meutal pyramids yet standing, shewing 
their ancient industry and ingenuity. 
Solomon, in his temple at Jerusalem, ini- 
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proved the style of building, but he was 
inspired by the Fountain of IVtsdom him- 
self^ and might well exceed those who 
had gone before him. This work I con- 
clude to be much later than any of those 
times, though it seems to have copied 
somewhat from each of those tUd’crent 
styles of building; for all the pillars here 
arc nearly of such forms as I have seen 
described in old draughts for the pillars of 
Solomon’s temple, only these, as they are 
supposed to support a greater weight, are 
made lower ; neither are they like to any 
of the Tuscan, Grecian, or Roman orders; 
but the temple itself, being only a large 
grotto, has a close affinity to the Egyptian 
method 9 as for instance, the twelve 
chambers at the four cornel's. This, 
indeed, being the natural rock, is more 
capable of being capacious than the pyra- 
mids which needed many thick walls to 
support the top. 

The earliest account of such temples 1 
have met with in history, is that men- 
tioned by Job Ludolphus, in his history of 
Ethiopia, nowpublished in English j where- 
iu (page 170) he gives an account of Ne- 
gus Lalibala, who in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, when he came to rule 
the kingdoms of Ethiopia, sent for artists 
out of Egypt, and after a wonderful man- 
ner of building unheard of till that day, 
he did not cement stones and bricks toge- 
tiier with lime and loam, nor compact 
the roof with rafters, but hollowed out 
whole solid rocks, leaving pillars for or- 
nament where requisite, the arches and 
the walls being throughout all of the same 
one stone, of which the Ethiopian poet 
aingeth thus : — 

To mighty Lalibala peace, 

Who stately structures reared ; 

And to adorn the pompous piles. 

For no expenses spared. 

By vast expense and toilsome pains. 

Tile rock a church became. 

The roof, the floor, and squared sides, 
All one continued frame. 

No stones in blended mortar laid, 

The solid parts divide ; 

Nature has canned all without, 

Within the woikraan’s pride, 

Alvarez gives an account of ten temples 
all formed after this wonderfui manner in 
Ethiopia, which weie twenty-four years 
fini>,hing ; he saw them all, and gives a 
liraughtof thciq ip picture; in lub hijbtory of 
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that counrty published in Italian at Rome. 
And Ludolphus in his histoi^ before-men- 
tioned, page 391, says that formerly ar- 
chitecture as it was ** in request so it was 
an art well known amongst them, as is 
evident by the ruins of the city Axuma, 
and the structures of magnificent temples 
cut out of the liviug stone rocks ; but the 
imperial seat being removed, those build- 
ings grew out of date, their kings choos- 
ing rather to abide in tents or pavilions, 
being because of their wars accustomed 
to camps.” 

Thus we find that the Egyptian work- 
men were the builders of such like temples, 
and also that before the days of Lalibala, 
that is about five hundred years ago, this 
astonishing kind of workmanship had not 
been heard of in Ethiopia, wherefore I 
estimate this not to be older, perhaps of 
lesser date, for this temple was never 
quite finished ; for by some figures which 
are but half carved, it would appear that 
their work was suddenly broken off. It 
seems to me probable, that when Tamer- 
lane the Great, who was a Muhammadan, 
(from whom the present lilogul is the 
twelfth in descent) had conquered India, 
the worship of imagery was entirely over- 
turned, and the chief of the Gentus driven 
to the end of the kingdom, and by the 
time they could be well settled in those 
parts, the Portiugals that came into In- 
dia under Vasco in the year 1497, about 
two hundred and sixteen years ago (1712), 
might drive them there, as is easy to do 
to a people that dare not kill even a beast 
in their own defence. The Banians say, 
that all the people who did live in these, 
islands are gone into tfie Raja’s countries 
where they are defended in the exercise 
of their religion. 

The famous Linschoten in his East In- 
dia Voyages mentions this pagoda, which 
in his time was esteemed the high and 
chief temple. Page 81, he says, that the 
true name of this island is Pory, but call- 
ed by the Portuguese Elephanta. He com- 
mends greatly the workmanship exhibit- 
ed there, which he says was thought to 
be the performance of the Chinese, when 
they used to traffic in the country. When 
the Portuguese settled m Malacca, they 
prohibited the China vessels from passing 
further ; and about the same time they 
took possession of these islands. I must 
acknowledge that a great portion of the 
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work has a Chinese appearance as t)ie 
open porticos, tanks, cornices, beams, &c. 
The middle figure also in the east side is 
like one of the China idols called Qiioiii- 
cng Poussa, for a Chinese would have al- 
tered the form of his idol for one more 
in vogue and fasiiion in the country where 
he happened to reside. For instance, in a 
great pagoda at the city of Chusan, I 
have se^m Qnonieng Poussa sitting on an 
ass with a child in her arms after the man- 
ner we paint the blessed Virgin's flight 
into Egypt, and I have been told by a Chi- 
nese, ignorant of the difference between an 
idolatrous and Protestant Christian, that 
they worshipped the same gods as we do, 
and that she we called La Santa Virgem 
was Quonieng Poussa. 

As for the opinion of some that these 
mighty works were executed by Alexan- 
der the Great, it is very improbable, for 
neither the Greeks nor the Persians, whose 
manners he most affected, built after this 
manner, nor did he stay in India long 
enough to perform such stupendous \^orks; 
besides we do not find that he came into 
this part of India, and could have but 
small reason to send his army from the 
main to perform such labours on the small 
islands of this coast ; and to conclude, 
none of the Grecian historians mention 
such woiks to have been perfomu'd hy 
him, whilst they are paiticular as to the 
reraaikable passages of his life. But sup- 
posing he hiiiit this, who huilt the rest ? 
and how came iheii histoiy to be lost ^ 

The Uraliinan:^ on the spot assert that 
there are holy men in the Raja's country 
who can give account of all these things, 
and that they are recorded in their 
Sanskrit hooks which they will not teach 
the Christians. The Gentu Rajas claim all 
these countries, looking upon Moguls and 
Europeans as intruders. 

I proceed now to describe their holiest 
place, the altar of Mahadeva, on which 
no offerings were to be made, but the de- 
vout expressions of clean and unpolluted 
hearts. In three chapels or smaller tem- 
ples dedicated to Mahadeva the Great, or 
High God, stood three altars exactly si- 
milar, except in size, consisting of aejiin- 
drical stone rising from a square pediment; 
one w’as in a tank of water about eight 
inches deep, to prevent any thing unclean 
coming near to it, and no other kind of 
•arved \vork or other manner of orna- 
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nient was in the inside of any of the tem- 
ples. But on theii holidays Ramajec says 
they u>ed rich perfumes, incense, and th« 
finest tlowers to make a sweet smelling 
savour, and burned liglit'^ within them ; 
the rest I did not learn, for he said that 
if he told me of the ceremonies I could 
not understand them. 

In the same mountain at both the north 
and south entrances are other pagodas 
all full of imagery. Each temple has a 
square tank of spring water, nearer with- 
in it, to purify those who entered ; yet 
now' the temple is in no lack of pollution, 
for the Portuguese who live theie, fodder 
the cattle therein to defend them during 
the rainy season from tlie violence of the 
monsoons ; they have also broken many of 
the images, and lately one of their Fidal- 
gos to divert himself with the echo whiefi. 
is here most admirable, brought a great 
gun and fired several shot into it, which 
has broken some of the pillars, though 
the whole fabric seems to be as durable 
as ever. 

Wc shot some cloves with our small 
guns, for there are many which hatch 
among the carved work, and we killed 
one snake which we found in the middltt 
of the floor. . 

Some of our company whilst we view’ed 
the sure eyed the top of the moun- 

tain, and found that even part yielded a 
cuiious ]n'o.>pect, being situated in the 
most delightful part of all these islands. 
The water here is excellent, and the land 
fruitful, and in our opinion the place is 
liealthy, there being no swamps but th« 
greate>t part of the island hilly land, 
they ha\c the benefit of every breeze of 
wind. Beside these three pagodas, I am 
informed there is another at about half a 
mile distance, but we had not time to go 
thither. 

All the pillars and pilasters that are the 
seeming support of the great temple, ar« 
in total height seventeen feet, on which 
beams are represented lying across, thuf 
raising the ceiling or flat roof higher; and 
among all the ancient buildings which I 
have seen in England or France, 1 have 
remembrance of none such. We then fell 
to measuring the two lesser p^fodas at 
the north and south sides of this great 
one. That on the north side is fifty-eight 
feet long in front, havtimt 
columns, and twenty-fiaur feet wide ; at 
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its southern side stood a chapel full of 
fine imagery ; and concerning one of those 
figures, a man’s body with an elephant’s 
head, they tell this fable, that a cruel and 
tyrannical raja (for all the deities they 
feign to have been so at first) had a son 
in whom the people delighted fiir the 
mildness of his temper and othei virtues ; 
hut one day as this son was asleep he cut 
off his head, and threw it into the sea, 
when a great prophet coming by denounc- 
ed gi eat calamities and afflictions on the 
bloodtliirsty monarch for taking away the 
life of one born to be a god and iminoital. 
The mothei of the young prince prayed liim 
to ic>tore her son’s life, who ordered that 
they should cut off’ the head of some noble 
beast and place it on the )oung king’s 
shoulder>, when there happened to be no 
noble creatuie neai but a young ele- 
phant ; they applied its head, when the 
graft succeeded. The young prince lived 
and became very famous, governing the 
kingdom of bis cruel father; when he 
grew up he married : his wife bore a 
white elephant, of which they tell miracu- 
lous things. Tlie imagery of this place 
^eems not so antique as the rest. Oppo- 


site to this is aiiothei* temple of the same 
size, without images ; a spring has filled 
it with water, and in the midtile is a 
temple of Mahadoa, t\\eiit\-four feet 
square, etieucled by an i>Liml about nine 
feet wide; in front of the entrance is an 
aimed Avoinan with six bauds, whose title 
we know not. On the south ot the gieat 
temple also is a large tank, then a pagoda 
similar to the last, but not above ten feet 
high ; the colounatle is fifty feet long, with 
a chapel of Alahadeva, and a dark room 
twenty-seven feet stjuare, each with a 
naked figure of a woman with six hands, 
and in each a different weapon. The 
principal figure in the middle of the east 
side (the Tiimurti) is set out wdth much 
carved work, and is very large, measiir- 
ing from the top of the crown to the waist 
eighteen feet. Having thus taken a view 
of this great pagoda we left it, and, hav- 
ing refreshed ourselves at the tent, em- 
barked in onr boats and steered for Bom- 
bay, where we arrived that night, after 
spending two days with an industry about 
trifles, which if I had rightly applied to 
the art of getting money, w'ould have 
tended to a better purposci 


DESCRIPTION 

OF THE 

culture of the white poppy preparation of opium, 

AS PRACTISED IN THE PROVINCE OF BAHAR. 


The soil of Baliar consists of clay, and 
a large proportion of crystalline and cal- 
careous sands ; in many places white mica 
abounds, in others calcareous grits, which 
the natives burn into lime ; on the sur- 
face, natron, nitrous and alimentary salts 
frequently vecretate, and a selenitic salt is 
often found. The eai th is of a pale colour, 
readily diffusing in the nioutii. It effer- 
vesces violently with nitrous acid, which 
quickly dissolves the calcareous particles. 

The field being w'cll prepared by the 
plondi and harrow, and i educed to an 
exactly level superficies, is divided into 
quadramiular areas, seven feet long and 
five broa<l, with intervals of two feet, 
which are raised five or six inches, and 
excavated x- ns to form aqueducts forcon- 
v.wing watir to each irca, for which piir- 
po e a well is pioUded in every field. 


The seeds arc sow'u in October and No- 
vember; the plants arc allowed to glow 
six or ten inches fiom each otl'.cr, audare 
plentitiilly supplied with water. 

IV lien the young plants are six or eight 
inches high, they are watered more spar- 
ingly ; but the cultivator strews over the 
areas a nutritient compost of ashes, cow- 
dung, and a largo portion of nitrous earth 
scraped from the highways and old mud 
walls. 

When the plants are near flowering, 
they are wintered profusely to incieasc the 
quantity of juice. When the capsules are 
half grown, no more w'atcr is given, and 
they begin to collect the opium. 

At sunset two longitudinal double in- 
cision^* are made iq on each half ripe cap- 

♦ liiu I’utrumem \vitn winch this operation is 
effected, consibta snuply of two thin plates of steiJ, 
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?ulo, |)as^ing iipwartts, caie being taken 
not to penetrate the internal Crivity ut tire 
cap'^dle. The iucisioris are repeated every 
«veuing until each capsule ha^ receivctl six 
or eight Wituads ; the\ a^e then allou'ed 
to ripen their seeilr’. Tiu ripe capsules 
afford fittle or i.o juice. VWre the wound 
made in the heat of the day, a cicatrix 
TvouUl be too soon foi mod ; whilst the 
night dews, by their moisture, favour the 
extiilation of the juice. Karly in the 
morning old women, boys, and girls, col- 
lect the juice by scraping it off the wounds 
with a small iron scoop, and deposit it in 
an earthen pot, where it is worketl by t lie 
hand in the opcji sunshine until it becomes 
of considerable spissitude. It is then form- 
ed into globular cakes of four pounds 
Tveiglit, and placed in little earthen basins 
to beexsicated : the cakes are covered over 
with poppy or tobacco leaves, and clued 
until fit for sale. Opiuui is frequently 
adulterated with cow-dun g-h, and the ex . 
trad of the poppy plant ol)rained by boil- 
ing, and by vauous other substances, 
which are kept secret. 

The seeds are sold in the maiket^^. and 
are reckemed (lelioi<ius eating. Tlw’v are 
used ill e^uu!^iolls, and enter into the cnid- 
iiig presan'ptions of the Hindustani phy- 
sicians. Opium is Iiere a consider ihle 
branch of trade. About br KOb'd iso' . I- 
weight are aiimuiily txnoit.Ml in m uio 
Ganges, most of which eocs to * Inna and 
the P.astei n Islands, whcic it i'' UMially 

about an iiicli tii.l a h at I'.iiji, ■ ■ <1 irc . f ati 
incit broad, wli « li n. p! teed oaialleU and bound 
to taclj ottiei \Mth a ifn«:.\d, tin points bciigkcpt 
«ei>aiate by one turn of thel-^iutre, eacli pit.t.e 
having two shaipened points ; luui stpaiai-:; In es 
are marked on the pla.'.t. A thr^ id noose 13 
placed on the foiefinger. 

t Sometimes to so great an amount, that it may 
be doubted wiiether ilte consumer eat niore of the 
adulteration than of the »liug j a t neumstanco 
whicli siiews tin. iietc«sit3 lAliifh rxisitd oj the 
Company’s taking t:.e trade ol this a-titlc iii o 
then uwn hands. 


sold at from two to six Spanitsli dollais 
per pound. 

The good and bad uses of opium are 
well kiiowm and desciibed in European 
books. The native-^ apply ii to nearly the 
same purpo.ses, only making a bolder use 
of it. They take it a«! a coniial inicuially, 
by which they mo agreeably inebriated at 
a small expence. It is supposed to give 
vigour and courage, and is taken previous- 
ly to all daring and auluous attempts ; 
but by too frequent use it emaciates th« 
person, and a languid stupefaction ap- 
jiears in the countenance. 

In the late famine of 1770, it was pur- 
chased by the unhappy sufferers at exorbi- 
tant prices, to allay tliecravingsofluingcr^ 
and to banish the dreadful prospect of 
death. 

Opium is beat up with a few cooling 
seed** in form of a cataplasm, spread ujmu 
a leaf of the riciiui-, and applied to tunh- 
fied glaml.'i, partieulaily to th’-cus.s ‘-yphili- 
tic svveHings, for which purpose it i-* not 
inferior to any European pre'.^cr!pLion. 

The Cliinese smoke oiiium with their 
toiiacco as the erreatest delicacy. After 
tlie ceremony of salutation, it is the first 
compliment paid to a sti anger or visitor. 
The dfalays botli smoke and chew opium 
to excess. 

1 .1 The cr’pii.'ii of thf 

pk'i.t, ^ it i- t'/ ] c ff' itii in c' N \ botani- 
cal vviltei. It i> the l^ayavcr xoMiiiier- 
nm of Limianr . It glows in ihitain 
wuhout care to be a much 'Statelier plant 
than in this country with the utmost art. 
()[‘iimi may probaldv be produced in Bri- 
tain or xXmenca, upon croumK of little 
value, and gi' e employment to the aged 
and joung who are unfit for laborious 
w ork. One acie vicIiU Icic sixty pounds 
of opium, which, valued at only nine 
sliuliugs per pound, gives twinty-sevca 
jHTiubls per acie produce. 


dilAN>LATION 
or A 

HISTORY OF THE PORTUGUESE LANDING IN INDIA. 

trritten on Leaves of the Brah Trev^ or nia, in the Malabar Language. 
(The original was obtained from the Veucaticota Raja who is of the Tamiiri family.) 

When tlie Emperor Perumal was about country of Malabar in rfiares to the dif- 
to depart for Mecca, he gave the whole ferent Rajas ; at which period the Tam*' 

£ 2 
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tj ri* Zanioiln was at some distance, which 

wa'. the ica-soii ot' his not havini^ a 
country given to liiiu. The Tamuvi Kaja 
aftci this came hack ; Pernnial gave )iis 
i seal and sword to him, telling the Tamti- 

' ri lie must conquer countiies, and retain 

them by that sword. Accoidiugly in a 
aliort time the Tamnri llaja employed 
himself diligently to do as Penmial ordei- 
ctl him, and he gv>t the country of Kori- 
kotef . At this time t!ie people of the 
tribe of Islam came to see the Raja, took 
i up their residence at Korikote, and from 

^ divers coimtiies mei chants and trades- 

people came ; and by excicising tbeir re- 
spective callings, Korikote began to grow 
a large place. Throughout tlie whole of 
JIalabar, the city of Koi ikotc was the first 
in rank. After this the tribe of Islam 
came from several places, and assembled 
together, by which the Tamuri became 
the most powerful, ami the principal 
among the Rajas of iMalabar, of whom 
some were possessed of strength and some 
were not. In this period none of the 
Rajas passed each others boundaries, 
which was agreeable to the orders of 
Pcrumal at his depaiture. Their king- 
doms extended someone katliiim+, and 
some more. Sonic of tlieui had 100 men, 
some 200, some 300, some 1000, some 
^000, some 10,000, some 100,000, and 
some had still more. In some countries 
there weic two Rajas, in some three, and 
in others even more. In the countries that 
had two Rajas, if one w as more powerful 
than the other, lie would not quarrel with 
and trc 5 pa.ss in the otheis boimdancs. If 
any did quarrel, he would get no one to 
assist him. Amongst these Rajas, the one 
wlio had most men governed the country 
from Teke§ KollamU to Kaniakuraaii^ : at 
this time his name w as Tripathi*^^. The 
next Raja reigned over Madi Walaput- 
nam, around Kaiiuanur, Edcka^t, and 
Dhurmapuram ; he was called the Kola- 

• The mode in which the Malabar? write the 
nfcrial title of tncir Raja, whicli Europeans spell 
Zaniorin. 

■l Spelt and called hy Europeans Calicut. 

1 f’ommon’y spelt Coss, a distance of four 
miles. 

S TckC IS South, ii Kollam, the name of a 
place, called by Europeans Quilon, to the north- 
iratd of Cochin. 

•f KamaktiDiary is Cape Camonn. 

The official t'ams of the Travancore Kaja’s 
Sircar >k T'rnpa>aiion, taken, probably, from 
rirnpalhy. 


tiiTi* Raja. But amongst these RajaSy 
in point of dignity, pow'cr, and consider- 
ation ill foreign coiintiies, the Tammi 
was pre-eminent ; and amidst all the re- 
maining Raja> in Malabar in honours and 
dignities, the Tamnri stood first. Tlie- 
reason of this wa** the gift of the seal and 
.sword by the B'mperor Pcrumal, wdio him- 
self rcjmsed confidence in the tribe of 
Islam; aftorw1io.se departuie they came 
and settled in the couiUiy, put trust ia 
the Tamuri, and on account ot tlii^ friend- 
ship, strangers came from other countries 
with shipping people, whom the Raja re- 
ceived honourably, and sent them away 
in a friendly manner. When the Raja 
w^ent to any place, either for w^ar or any 
other affair of consequence, thesvvord wag 
can ied before him, as formerly before Pe- 
ru mal. If any circumstance occasioned a 
W’ar betw^een the Tamuri and any other 
of the Malabar Rajas, and they gave him, 
either money or country, and sued for 
peace, then he retired quietly and left 
them ; but if any of the Rajas neither 
gave money or country, he then would 
not cause liis army to commit dovastation, 
but remained fur a length of time upon 
theboideisof that country, till he wa» 
satisfied : — sucli was tlie ancient custom, 
nor could he act in any other manner. 
But if quarrels and w ars arose among the 
other Rajas of Malabar, they slaughtered 
each otlier, and ruined each others country. 
The History of the FringiS'\' coming into 
Malahar. 

In the year of the Taliha 904+, or the 
rixth of Kark adorn 672 §, three of the 
Fringis* ships came to Pandaranykol- 
1am II . It being in tlie monsoon, they 
anchored there, and came on shore. They 
w*ent to Koiikote, wliere they learnt all 
the news of Malabar. At this time they 
did not trade, but returned again to their 
own country, Portugal it is supposed 
the motive of their coming was for pepper. 

£ wo years afterwards they returned from. 

* Kolatirn is called by Europeans Kol.'istry. 
The word is, derived from Kola, a thin piece of 
stick, and Tirri, cotton, when wound round it to 
form the wick of a lamp. 

t fringi, a vulgar name for a European, chiefly 
confined to the Portuguese. 

t The term by which the Musulmans of Mala- 
bar Signify the Hegira. 

§ fi72, Malabar style, of which the year 980 
commenced the Uth Sept. i 804 . 

i; A place two miles south of Koilandi, and 
thirteen north of (alitut. 
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Portugal with six slii*ps, and came to Kori- 
kote. They landed ; and while they were 
trading in a mercl)uut-llke manner, the 
Fringis said to the 'ramuri’s Karjakars*, 

* If you will put a stop to the trade of the 
Arabs and Mapillasf , we will give more 
money to the SircarJ than they do* Du- 
ring this time the ^lapilhis and Fringis 
quarrelled, and came to blows. The Raja 
ordered some of It is people to go and put 
a stop to it ; the Fringis quarrelled with 
them too, and seventy of their people were 
killed in the alfray. All the rest went on 
board their ships, and fired their large 
guns at those assembled on the shore ; 
they in return fired at them. It continued 
for n short time, and the whole of tiie 
ships then sailed for Cochin, where they 
lauded, saw the Raja of the country, built 
a fort there : tliis was the first Friiigifort 
that was built in Malabar. There was at 
the time a Pally § there,' which the Fringis 
pulled down and destroyed. These people 
remained at Cochin, and canied on the 
busirie.ss of merchants in a piopcr man- 
ner. Tliey then went to Kananur, lived 
among the people tliere in a peaceable 
manner, and built a foit ; they carried on 
divers kinds of merchandize, bought pep- 
per ; some of them went to Portugal. 
The cause ot their coming from and re- 
turning to such a di'-Lince, ''Uppi'^od 
to be for pepnei. A >ear atler thi?, four 
ships came from Portugal ; they landed 
at (M(liin and Kananur, wheic they 
houeht [leppei ami giiumr ■ again they 
went ho ne. At the cx[iiration of tw^o 
years, tw^enty-cight ships came from Por- 
tugal ; they again returned with pepper, 
ginger, and divers other goods. At this 
period thcTarauri Raja went against the 
Cochin Raja, ami captured the otliers 
Kowdgumll . During the war, three of the 
Cochin Rajas were killed ; and the Ta- 
inuri having conquered the Cochin coun- 
try, went to Korikotc. A year after this 
period, ten ships came, seven of them fresh 
ships, and three of them belonging: to tlie 
former tvvent} -eight, wiiich, atter setting 
off, put back again. The seven tre>h ships 


♦ Karyakar is a Malabar term f**r a Minister of 
Government. 

t Mapilla is the name given to thn^r Musal- 
man"’ descendants of Arabs who aie settled m 
M alabar . 

i. Sircar means Government. 

§ rally IS the name (or lUe Mapilla^place of 
worship 

B Kowlgum means palace. 


took in their lading of goods at Cochin, 
and w’ent away ; the other tlnee remained 
there. On hearing this, the Tanuiri Raja 
set off to Cochin with 100,000 Nay 
and several Mapillas, for the purpose of 
seizing these ships ; but a very great 
firing was kept up, and at that time they 
could not get into Cochin. After this the 
Ponanywaikel Mapillas fitted out three 
vessels, embarked on them, and sailed to 
where the tliree ships w’ere ; a battle took 
place between them, and many of the Map- 
illa> liaving been killed, they retreated. 
The next day the Ponanywaikel people 
and the Baligat people together fitted 
out four vessels ; the people of Kapata 
and those of Kollani fitted out three, to- 
gether seven vessels, on which the Ma- 
pillas embarked, and had a severe engage- 
ment with the Fiingis, in vvhich they 
suffered no defeat ; but as the lains were 
near, the Tamuii withdrew his people to 
Calicut. 

On Thiusday the 22d of the month 
Metha, in the year of the Taliha 91.>, or 
()83 Malabar style, the Fiingis came to 
Korikote, entered the town, burnt the 
Miskala Pally, got into »the Tamiiri’s 
Kowlgum, and there took up their abode. 
At this time the Tamuri Raja was absent 
on a war against a distant country ; the 
whole of the Najm about Korikote as- 
sembled mgetlier, attacked ibe h'lingis, 
and drove them fioin the Kowlgum, 
in which action the latter lost TiOO men 
killed, the rest of them embarked on their 
vessels and W’ent away. Once before the 
above date, the Fringis disembarked from 
their ships at Poiianif ; and of the ves- 
sels laid up there they burnt about fifty, 
and killed seventy Mapillas. After this 
the Fringis sailed for Teke Kollam, had 
an interview with the Raja, addressed him 
respectfully, and built a fort there; nor 
dill thc> procure any w'here so much pep- 
per as at Cochin and Teke Kollam, vvhich 
WAS the reason of their erecting the fort. 
After this the Fringis went to Goa, and 
cajiturcd it, at wliich period Goa belonged 
to Adi 1 Shah Sultan. The F'ringis then 
made it tlie principal place of their resi- 
dence for the transaction of all affairs in 
Malabar. Adil Shah Sultan attacked 
the Fringi>, and retook Goa ; hut they 

* hiayrs art- 1 lie hereditary apWhery of Malabar. 

t Ponatu, d large MapiUa town o:i the sga 
C'lasi, so called from Poo or Poon, gold, aud 
a nail. 
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returned in great force, and a second time 
carried it. They then built several foits 
in that country, collected their forces, and 
the power of the Fringis from til at time 
increased daily, at which period they and 
the '1 amuri Raja had some friendly con- 
ferences together, and made peace. 'I’he 
cause of this was, that from the time of 
the fonuer quarrel, the trade of the Ma- 
l^illas decreased ; and the person who 
w'as then Tamuri had been some time 
dead, and the Elia* Raja had succeeded, 
who consideied that it might be good 
policy to be at peace with the Fringis, 
that it would cause both his city and the 
trade of the ^lapilias to flouiir-h in the 
same way that the traflic ofCocliin and 
Kanariur did ; that on these conditions, 
if their differences were made up, it 
would be beneficial to Korikotc. In this 
treaty an article w^as inserted by the Ta- 
luuri, that the Mapillas in his domin- 
ions should every year load fonr vessels 
with ginger and pepper, and sail for Mecca, 
without any hindrance given by the Friu- 
gis, to which the latter assented. And 
when tlie Fringis began the building of 
the fort, the 3iapillas commenced their 
voyage for Arabia with the foar ships ; 
they sailed under the tlag and | of 

the Fringis : — tlii" was in the jera- of the 
Jaliha 921, or 689 Malabar st^le. The 
above vessels disposed of their cargoes, 
and returned again to Korikote, at wbicii 
time the Fringis had finished the fort ; 
after which they w'ould nut permit the 
ginger and pepper to be carried to .Mecca, 
but prevented every otlier powxr fniiu 
trading in these or any other articles, ex- 
cept the^iselves. And they declared, that 
if they saw a root of ginger or a grain of 
pepper embaijied on any otlier person’s 
vessel, they would seize and detain such 
vessel with all its cargo. They then began 
to consider how to seize and carry off the 
Tamuri Raja, but their deceit did not 
succeed. This \vas the manner of plan- 
ning it ; — aftci they liad finished the fort, 
and rendered it stroug, they built a house 
near it for the lesidcuceof tlieRaja. Some 
of the Fitngis waited on the Tamuri, and 
told iiirn, that the king of Portugal had 
liim a pieseut, and tliat he must 
come there to receive it. He accord ingdy 
went, and while residing there, one of 
the Fringis came, and informed him of 


* JKHa means iccond^ 


the deception intended. Immediately on 
hearing this, the Raja said; ‘ I am cooing 
to the Tank, and will return again imme- 
diately by w’bich means he effected hi* 
escape. The Fiiugy who had gi^en lhi» 
infoimation to the Raja, was sent by hi* 
comrades to Kanaiiur. Tlie Fringis now 
began to kill the Nayrs, and to foice the 
Mapillas from their abodes ; on wdiich all 
the latter withdiew' from the coast, and 
assembled together tothecastwaid, among 
the Majiillas living in Cochin. Of the 
Mnpanmai*, Ahumatha Marca, Kuahaly 
Marca, and Aly Marca, the>e tin ee men 
set off fiom Cochin, together with their 
folio wcis. They came to Koricote, had 
an interview' w ith the Jiaja ; on which tlie 
Fringis coii''idere<l them as intciidiicJ: to 
act iniuiieally against them. They col- 
lected w'arliite stores, set off from Cochin, 
came to Ponanywaikel ; they binded there, 
destroyed the houses, burnt some of the 
Pally ; they cut down the cocoa-nut trce.s 
growing by the sea side, and killed some of 
the people. They staid tiiere one day 
after this, and the next night they sailed 
for Pandrany Kollem, where they .seized 
all who had come to trade, and forty of 
tliLir %*es"e’s ; ^onie of tiic peojde lliere 
were ai'^o bii'ed. in this manner did they 
devastate the emintr\ , ami rendered it 
impossible for the inhabitaiusio le'idc in 
their abodes ; on which the Tamm 1 ju'e- 
paicd to go to w ar with thejii ; luit he 
was himself absent at the time fiom 
Kcrikote, he sent his royal writing to hi^ 
Kar\ak:u Eliathaf to get ready. On see- 
ing the loyal wiiting, he immediately 
began to collect warlike stoics ; and the 
iMapillas from several countries a.'sem- 
bled, and earn * to Koricote, by w hich 
time tlie Tamuri Raja also ai rived. Im- 
mediately the wax- began. Many days 
having expired, and the provisions in the 
fort being expended, and not having it in 
their |)ow'er to get a supply, they embarked 
aU tl.eir property ou their ships, destroyed 
the fort, and, unknown to those on the 
outside, they got to their ships and went 
away. 1'his was on the 1 6th day of the 
month Mahasanam, in the year of the 
Taliha 933, or 701 .Malabar style. In 
this w'ar two thousand Najrs and Mapil- 
i.i^ (lied. In consequence of this, the Ta* 

* Moopa significia bead or principal person.— 
Monpanmans piurab 

t Eliatlia 13 second, his second minister i» 
point of rank. 
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muri and tlie rnngis were much exa*;- 
perated against each other ; and in a short 
time, the Manillas having repaired their 
vessels, they began to embark ginger, [jcp- 
per, and other articles of trade, for Guz- 
zerat and other countries. They now 
sailed without either flag or pas^polt. 
Some of their vessels ttic Fringis sci.cd, 
some they drove ashore by means of bring 
at them, and others arrived at their des- 
tined ports, and tiaded without molesta- 
tion, After the monsoon of the abo^e 
year, the 3 lap i lias of Dhiirmapatatn and 
their friends made peace with the Fringis, 
sailed under their dag and passpoit. The 
Tamuri, his subjects, and the Fringis, 
had now been long at variance, when in 
the year of the Talilia 935, or 703 Mala- 
bar style, tlie Fringis went in a ship to 
Tanore, and liaving landed there, had an 
interview with the Kaja. d he Tamuri, 
on healing tliis, sent his royal commands 
to the d’anore Raja, to send him all the 
men and propeity belonging to the ship, 
with which, however, he did not comply, 
but cultivated great friendship w ith the 
ITingis. dliey consulted togetlier to over- 
pow'er the Tamuri, plunder the iMapil- 
las, destroy Ponaniwaikel, and build a 
fort on the left side of the river at that 
place ; for which purpose stones, chii- 
nam, and other requisite article^, weic 
embarked in vessels, and vvlu n airbed 
close to Ponaniwaikel, a violent storm 
arose, and all of them, except a small dow, 
were wrecked on the shore. Some of the 


it w’as considered as giving trouble to the 
lading of cofuis on vessels for Arabia ; still 
leave was given to build it at Chaliut» 
The Fringis began to collect materials for 
constructing tlieir fort, and brought them 
into the river; this was in the year of 
tlieTaliha 938, or theotb of Wiischigom, 
707 Malabar style. The Fringis then 
finished the fort at Clialiut ; it was a 
veiy large one, and remarkably handsome. 
During the building of the fort, a Fringi 
having taken a stone from the Pally built 
by Mallikadeeu*, the whole of the Ma- 
pillas of the place went to the captain of 
the fort, and liaviug made tlieir com- 
plaint, the captain him'^clf and his people 
took stone and chunam, went to the 
Pally, and had it repaireil ; this pleased 
the Mapillas very much. The next day 
several of the Fringis w ent to the Pally, 
pulled down all the stones of it, and carried 
them away. The whole of the Mapillas 
went a second time, and laid their com- 
plaint before the captain. He told them, 
that their Raja had given both the Pally 
and the ground to him, therefore he had 
pulled it down. On this the Mapillas 
retired overwhelmed with grief ; and at a 
little distance from thence they built 
another. After this the Fringis carried 
away the stones from the Mapilla bury- 
ing ground for their foit. The Elia Raja 
lta^ing been installed Tamuri, a w’ar 
began with the Clialiut Raja to destroy 
his country; hut the latter having laid 
his grief submissively before the former. 


crowds w eie drowuied, and those who got on 
shore were made prisoners. The cannon 
that were in these ships the Tamuri got. 
Their scheme of building a fort at Ponaii 
was now rendered abortive. After this, 
it is said, that tlie Fringis built a fort at 
Chali at. A captain came to Ponani- 
waikel, in order to make peace w ith the 
Tamuri ; he was a person who was ac- 
quainted with all that had passed at Kori- 
kote and Ponaniw’aikel. The ^Fanore 
Raja exerted himself greatly to bring 
about a peace between the Tamuri and 
the Fringis : the present Tamuri was the 
same who reigned w’hen the fort at 
Korikote was taken fiom the Fringis. 
The Tanore Raja came to Korikote, 
settled all disputes betw-een the Tamuri 
and the Fringis ; the latter were then 
permitted to build a fort at Chaliut. The 
spot assigned for building the fort w’as on 
the public highway, which being knowm, 


he withdrew liis aimy, and then turned 
his forces against the Raja of Tanore. 
WTile he \va^ meditating an attack, the 
Tanore Raja surrendered Karakatirutty 
and New Pouani to him, on which they 
made peace, and the Tamuri retired. In 
the year of the Taliha 963, or 726 Mala- 
bar style, the Fringis burnt and destroyed 
Tricmli, Pandraui Kolluin, and Ponani- 
waikel. In the year of the Taliha 963, or 
732 Malabar style, the Fringis and the 
Raja made peace; they again quarrelled 
m 970 T. or 736 M. vS. The Fringis 
built forts at Mangalore and Pekanur. 
In 970 T. or 739 M. S. a MapiUa, 
called Kuty Poker Marcarf, captured a 


’The name of an Arab wl,o i> to have 
, verted the Emperor Perumal, 
rv is held in great veneration ' 

A de-c.nda.uofth. Mapilla. by name Kim- 
V Marcar. is now :i800) 
t of taking the veasel i* »fHI preserved m the 
lily, and they P«d« ti^rives much on it. 
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slnp belonglnc; to the Iii 9/4 T, 

or 74.i M. S, the Taiimri bet off to wage 
war with rochin, aiul having tairied tw^o 
montij's on the road, he lost *2000 men hy 
the water being poisoned, whicli obliged 
him to retire to PakOy j ainl luuinij 
placed the Tanore Uaja in the place he 
resided, the Tamuri went M‘crcfly away. 
The Fringis came to sei^e him, and did 
carry off the 'fanove Raja, so that had the 
latter not been placed there, they wouhl 


£. — Hafiz" Odes. yAN, 

have seized the Tarmiri. Tn 979 T. or 
747 M. S. tiie Tatiuni look the fort at 
Chuliut from the Fiinais. In 992 T. or 
760 M. S. the Tamuii aeieeing to tiieir 
building' a fort ar Ponuniwaikcl, the Frin- 
gi"* and him made [icace. in 99^ T. or 
7<)(> ?.l. S. the Fiingis ."ci zed a vessel of 
the Raj'i’s at.'sea, in coiibcqnence of which 
the\ again quai relied. — This is the His- 
tory of the Fnngis and the Raja. 


POETRY. 


TO A, 1. E. 

filth a Bunch of Flowers, on her Birth day, 
Dec. Sth, J81C. 

Careless of praise,— but what thy lips bestow j 
Anna < to deck thy lovely form we blow — 
December’s flowers t we smile upon this morn. 
And hail the hour vvhicli hade thee life adorn— 

0 happier far to breathe one little day 

On thy pure breast— than wait the coming May ! 

Paraphrase of an ode of hafiz. 

By a hady. 

The nightingale, s«eet poet of the grove, 

From a tall cypres-? that o’crlooked a ro‘?e, 
tVhich brighter bloomed beneath the eye of love, 
Did his soft passion in these strains disclose : 
Let no one on this flower cast evil eyes, 

1 raise Alla, Rose, W'ho made thee beauty’s queen; 
Yet not with coldness thy fond bard despise, 

AVhosc passion blazed when flrst thy charms 
were seen. 

Of thy late words I no upbiaidings make, 

Those cruel words of which \ might complain j 
But call on hope the present gloom to break, 

And point where meeting shall repay my pain. 

** Let others follow inclination’s voice, 

Obedient at her call through pleasures rove j 
While grief for thee I make my dearer choice, 

No pleasure else is worth the pains of love. 

“ The beauteous Houri and the stately dome. 

The anchoret’s fond hope reward his prayer ; 

To me thy shadow is a nobler home, 

And thou, my Houri, fairer far than theirs. 
When music sounds drink wine; if any frown. 
Dispel the cloud <4 anger from his brow ; 

Nor rest till friendship’s hand the goblet crown. 
And Alia, called on, has absolved the vow. 

**But, Hafiz, rpase thy pains ’ debarred from sight, 
The hope ol meeting lives in absence born j 
As from the darkness of the stormy night, 
Aurora’s splendour brings _a brighter morn,” 


IMITATION OF AN ODE OF HAFIZ, 

My heart’s blood issuing from my veins, 

I thus addiesstd niy tender strains 
To Celia too unkind ; 

Tlie time I’ve in thy absence past, 

Was as the fatal day o’ercast, 

"When God shall judge mankind. 

The griefs which m my bosom roll. 

My eye, that index of my soul, 

Marks with a thousand hues; 

And ah ' that melancholy sign, 

That love and constancy are mine, 

A tear my cheek bedews. 

Experience warns to future rest, 

The wretch by wilful grief oppress’d. 

And tasted ills reclaim ; 

But he who this relief foregoes, 

And pain renews whose smart he knows, 
May well deserve his shame. 

One deeply skilled in Galen’s art, 

I asked his counsel to impart. 

When thus the Sage replied: — 

** In thy love’s presence is disease. 

And in her absence health and ease, 

Thy choice let prudence guide,” 

If near my fair one’s gate I stray. 

And traverse the ill-fated way, 

What laughter will arise : 

But let the world deride my flame. 

As every lover’s lot’s the same. 

And I their spleen despise. 

Deny me not a suppliant’s due, 

By every tender tie I sue, 

By every oath conjure; 

O let my pains thy puy move. 

And since thy Hafiz lives by love, 

By love ius life secure. 



REVIEW OF BOOKS. 
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The vast and wonderful empire 
of India was but little known to 
the ancients, in the extent of its 
territory and population, though 
its rich productions were sought 
after and purchased with avidity 
by every civilized nation of the 
earth. Herodotus, the most an- 
cient of the Greek historians, who 
flourished four centuries and a 
half before Christ, knew little of 
India be5^ond the limits of the 
Panjab, or country voatered by the 
five branches of the Indus; all 
eastward of that river is represent- 
ed by him as a barren and sandy 
desert. He had never heard of the 
Ganges. The irruption of Alex- 
ander and the Greeks, about a 
century after, was confined to that 
province, and though the Grecian 
army, then, heard of the Ganges, 
and of the mighty nations that in- 
habited its shores, they shewed 
but little inclination to attack so 
formidable a race ; and it was from 
the just apprehension of a mutiny 
evidently breaking forth among 
his troops, harassed by incessant 
marches and conflicts, that Alex- 
ander was principally induced to 
return. The ambassadorial inter- 
course and commercial connection 
«ubsequcntly maintained between 
his successors on the throne of Sy- 
ria and Bactria, and the Indians, 
enlarged the field of observation, 
end proved the source of that more 
intimate knowledge of the country, 
and the manners of the inhabitants, 
which is evinced in the wTitings of 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Arrian, 
ftAd the other Greek and Roman 
Asiatic Joum, — No. 13. 


historians. jMany of their rela* 
tions are, indeed, replete with 
gross errors and absurdities ; but 
still much is to be obtained from 
them of genuine information, and 
especially in regard to the religi- 
ous rites and singular doctrines of 
the tribe of Brahmans. 

The maritime commerce after- 
wards carried on between India, 
Egypt, and Arabia, as detailed in 
the Periplus of Arrian, led to a 
still more extended investigation 
of Indian habits and manners, by 
men of philosophical research, who, 
by that means, visited the coasts of 
the peninsula, where those habits 
are somewhat varied, and super- 
stition appears in all her gorgeous 
and delusive splendour. Those tra- 
vellers, in particular, who visited the 
great cities of Tagara and Plutha- 
na in the Doc an, the Deoghur, and 
Patan of modern times, which at 
that period w^ere the central marts 
for commerce in the peninsula,* 
must have returned equally aston- 
ished and delighted wfith the stu- 
pendous excavations at Ell ora, in 
the immediate vicinity of of Deog- 
hur, the undoubted w^ork of Hin- 
doo architects, in the most ancient 
periods of their empire, and still 
remaining, in unimpaired glory, for 
the admiration of postcrity.-f It 
was unfortunate for tliis people, and 
the genius of Hindu sculpture, 
that the Mahomedan invaders of 
these beautiful regions, at a suc- 
ceeding period, beheld not their 
architectural labours w ith the same 
sort of admiral’ on ; for it was their 
incessant aim, in their earlie.st ir- 
ruptions, to subvert their temples 
and exterminate tlio inhahiiants. 
The distance and durabi^hy of 
these superb n mains alone pre- 
served til cm from the rage oi the 

* St'c the acrount of these cittcs ^ given hy 
Mr. Wilfurd ui .Asiatic R«s(.arcl»ts. toI. I. p. 
Ca’cutta tdu, 

t See etigrdTmg^ of these rocky terrt.les and 
sculptured imagery, in the vol. ot Asuti» 
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destroyer in Upper India. In 
twelve different descents did the 
unfeeling ^da^nnud of Gazna scat- 
ter di ath and desol ttion over the 
ravaged plains of Hindoslan ; nor 
till the benevolent A kb-^r ascended 
her imperial throne, did the tor- 
rent of destruc Jon cease to roll. 
That politic monarch set the first 
example to the princes of his dy- 
nasty, of a mild and paternal 
government, and substituted the 
soothing arts of conciliation for 
the 1 : 

ism > . :i.,: .'i 

That atrocious bigot, Aurung- 
zebc, revived the ancient Tartar 
barbarity ; carried s\^ord and fire 
into the peninsula ; every where 
demolished or polluted the tem- 
ples ; and, in one instance, went 
so far as to cause their most revered 
animal, the Cow, to be slaughtered 
in the very sanctuary of one of 
their principal pagodas.^ It was 
never afterwards entered by a 
Hindoo, and became a celebrated 
Mahomedan mosque. From tlje 
writers of that sect (except from 
Abul Fazil, in the Ayeen Akbcry), 
we have no unprejudiced accounts 
of the Hindus ; and although the 
French travellers, Tavernier and 
others of the seventeenth century, 
faithfully narrated facts as they be- 
held them ; yet their short stay in 
any particular region of India, for- 
bade their entering so minutely 
into the Hindu character as the 
British, their more modern con- 
querors, from their long residence 
and domestication among them, 
have been enabled to do. The 
greatest part of these relations of 
our countrymen we have attentively 
perused, and various praise is due 
to their performances for their, 
in many respects, correct accounts 
of the customs and manners of the 
natives in the particular districts in 
which they have resided. But as a 
GENERAL SURVEY of whatever is 
connected with Hindustan — we 
mean in the naost essential concern 


* St-e Tlierwot’s Indian Tm«U, p. io, folio 

i6l7. 
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ofMORALsand RRLiGiON — thc sin- 
gular book which we are now about 
to review, will be found the most lu- 
minous and comprehensive of any 
ever published in this country, 
speaking to Jacts^ and to facts only^ 
upon the evidence of the senses; the 
scrutinizing eye and thc attentive 
ear, wliose accuracy could not be 
deceived. Those facts, indeed, 
are, in some instances, of an as- 
tonishing and an appalling nature ; 
but till a solid reason can be given 
why a, set of men, who profess to 
be solcl}^ guided by the stern dic- 
tates of tridh and conscience, and 
who, braving every danger of a 
foreign clime, have subjected them- 
selves to a voluntary exile for ever 
from their native country, in order 
to propagate the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity among a race more blind 
and bigotted to their nefarious su- 
perstitions, than any nation on the 
face of the globe ; — we repeat, that 
till a solid and satisfactory reason 
be assigned, why these men should 
have the audacity to palm a deli- 
berate falsehood upon the British 
public, in a gross misrepresentation 
of tlie Hindu character and prac- 
tices, we shall not refuse our be- 
lief to their frank and artless state- 
ments. 

A residence of many years at 
Serampore, near a great temple 
of Jagahnat, and in the very centre 
of the bloody superstitions of the 
Hindus, gives the author a claim 
to respect and belief, far beyond 
all who have gone before him in 
this line of enquiry ; and the disin- 
terestedness of himself and hia 
brethren, evinced in a gratuitous 
devotion of their whole time and 
labour to the promotion of the 
great object they have in view, de- 
serves the warm admiration and 
gratitude of both Asiatics and 
Europeans. They are indefatiga- 
bly industrious in pursuing the 
most efficient plan recommended 
by Sir W. Jones, for the conversion 
of the Hindus, by translating the 
sacred Scriptures into the Sanskrit 
and Persian tongues ; which by the 
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^id of a prInting-ofScG set up on 
their own premises, where no less 
than ten presses are kept constant- 
ly at work, many thousand copies, 
in the different dialects of Asia, 
have been taken off, and widely 
and successfully distributed, A 
printing-press set up in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the vast slaughter- 
house of Jagahnat, to illumine, 
w'i'th the light of Christianity, the 
darkness and bigotry of the priest- 
deluded Hindus, who, for ages, 
have annually immolated their sons 
and their daughters on the blood- 
stained altars of that Indian Mo- 
loch ! In what a glorious cause 
have these gentlemen embarked 
their time and their valuable ta- 
lents ! Who, that is a friend to 
civil and religious liberty, can deny 
them that high, that just applause 
their labours so imperiously de- 
mand ? Who would be so ungener- 
ous as, by base iusinuations and 
unfounded calumnies, to obstruct 
their progress in so noble and so 
patriotic an undertaking ? 

The work under consideration 
consists of two parts ; an Introduc- 
tory Dissertation, or, as it is mo- 
destly termed. Remark:? ; contain- 
ing a" vast combined mass ot' int'or- 
ination of the most interesting kind, 
and discussions, under distinct 
heads, respecting the various ob- 
jects of worship of this infatuated 
people in this terra ScidptiUum, 
this land of sculptured imagery, 
from Brahma to a log of wood-i 
The universe, and every thing in it, 
seems to have occasionally shared 
their devmtion. Besides a thousand 
idols, the fabrication of his fancy 
and his fears, ljen.\ts, blrdsy reptdesy 
Jiskes, trees, and stones y of various 
kinds and imagine vl properties, have 
alternately received the homage oi 
the ductile Hindu, Through all 
this immense farrago ofdivinities, it 
is impossible for us to wade; but the 
sensible dissertation, in which the 
substance of the book is condensed, 
has, in the first instance, a strong 
claim to our attention ; and we 
shall| theui consider in detail some 


of the more prominent features on 
the history of the idols and their 
worship, here submitted to the view 
of the astonished reader. The dis- 
tinguishing, the sterling merit of 
this. publication is, that direct trans- 
lations from the original Sanskrit 
accompany all the assertions, how- 
ever apparently incredible, made 
in the course of it. To the versions 
already published by Mr. Cole- 
brookc, Mr, Paterson, and other 
members of the Asiatic Society, 
are added those made by the 
missionaries, assisted by learned 
Brahmins, from the Vedas and tlie 
Sastras, illustrative of each object 
discussed ; so that the authenticity 
of the facts narrated can admit of 
no doubt, ho^vever revolting may 
be the enormities di^^pkiyed to the 
mind of reliued sentiment. 

In these pages it will be seen 
and proved by the authentic docu- 
ments just alluded to, that the Hin- 
du theological doctrines are by no 
means of that pure and sublime na- 
ture which wc were taught, even 
by the most respectable writers, 
to believe that they were ; for the 
direct s\stcm, inculcated in those 
books. IS Pamtiicism, or. accord- 
ing to tile pliilosop'iy of tlie Greek 
schools, that the Divine Spirit is 
the soul the xeorld ; a doctrine 
bordering upon Atheism, and at- 
tempted to be revived, with all its 
monstrous absurdities, by Spinoza, 
in the ITtli century. The Ve- 
danta philosophers teach, that God 
exists in a million of forms, from 
the ant to Brahma, the father of 
the Gods, as orie moon is seen at 
once in twenty different vases of 
water. What then, is the object 
of worship among the Hindus? 
Mr. Ward answers thus — ‘‘ It is 
not the Oxi: (tod, but this com- 
pound being, the soul of the world 
inclosed in matter, the primeval 
energy, the proiilic and vivifying 
principle dwelling in all animated 
existences, or, in other words, the 
personification of whatever the dis- 
ordered imaginations of the Hin« 
dus have attributed to this God^ 
F2 
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encompassing himself with Maya, 
or delusion. This energy is said 
to have created the universe ; and 
therefore this^ as displayed in the 
grandest of the forms it assumes, 
is the object of worship. Hence 
the Gods, the heavens collectively, 
the sun and moon, as well as the 
stars, the sea, mighty rivers, and 
extraordinary appearaim.-s in na- 
ture, receive the adorations of the 
Hindoos ” — Lilyodiictorij llcniayhs, 
p. 18 . This doctrine, we big he:ve 
to add, is exactly in unison with the 
oldChaldaic superstition, practised 
by t le fire-worshippers who erected 
the Tower of I^abylon, who sup- 
posed the sun and stars to be ani- 
mated beings, guided in their 
course by a celestial regent, the 
Si’-! o "flic oyh ; and proves, among 
many other strong arguments, th ic 
immediate descent from that pri- 
meval and idolatrous race. 

But to proceed with our Inquiry 
respecting the notions entertained 
by the \'edanta philosophers of 
God and the .10 cl, or tnat vivific 
innate principle vhich duy con- 
sider as such. On this i nportant 
subject vre shall again quote Mr. 
Ward’s own words, 

Not only ia God fhus> declared to be 
tlie sold oi' the woiid, but the writer of 
the above Mork artiuiH, tli it the world 
itself is (lod — God expanding himself in 
an iurtnite variety of foims : ‘ All thmtrs 
past, present, and to come ; ail that is in 
the earth, sky, &c. of every class and de- 
scription ; all this is Brurahu, who is 
the cause of all things, and the things 
themselves * Yet this writer, in another 
part of this work, seems to aflinn, that 
the universe is the ivnrk of God : — 

^ Tiic principle of life is Brumlm ; tijat 
which is animated is the work of Brum- 
hu, who directs every thinir, ns the cha- 
rioteer diiccls the chariot. Hr u mini is 
everlasting and uncliangcabic ; the world, 
wliicli i^ his work, i'' changeable.* 

This work represents Bnimhu, in his 
state of repose, a? destitute of ideas or 
intelligence, and entiiely separated from 
all intelligences. It describes tliis re- 
pose b\ comparing it to w’hatever may 
corami.nicate the idea of undisturbed 
tranquillity; to the bosom of the un- 
niffled ocean ; or to the rest enjojed in 
a deep sleep, in which there is an entire 
fessatiou even of the faculties of the 
mind. 


the Hindus. J a x. 

What a degrading' idea of the 
deity does this representation af- 
ford ! Instead of the ever-w'atchful 
providence ascribed by Christ- 
ianity to the supreme disposer of 
all events, he is here pourtrayed as 
totally estranged from the crea- 
tures he has made ; as a sullen, 
lethargic, inaccessible being, ex- 
isting through an immense revo- 
liiLion of ages in the abyss of barren 
and boundless solitude. After a 
succession, however, of these revo- 
lutions, Brahma, -waking from his 
r-jpose, unites to himself his oivn 
encyr^y, and ere ates the universe ; 
for it is their maxim, tliat when 
Brahma w itlidraws liib energy, the 
destruction of the world succeeds ; 
wl'icn he employs it, creation 
springs forth to new birth. Hence 
the prevalent doctrine in so many 
ancient .xj-stems of theology, and 
particularly in that of the Hindus, 
of the destruction and regeneration 
of unnumbered worlds, from whom 
in ail probability the dogma w^as 
dilFesed through Asia and Greece. 
Their opinioii of the soul, while 
imprisoned in the bo(l> , is given 
in the subsequent page. 

The soul then, by these wriJer^, con- 
sitlered as sepaiated frum the mkiuc of 
happiuess uaen it takes mortal biith, 
mid as remaining a miserable wanderer 
in various births and states, till it regains 
its place in the divine essence. A de- 
votee, sighing for absorption, is described 
as uttciiug his reelings in words to this 
purport: ‘ When shall I be delivered 
from this uorld, and obtain God V 

111 consonance with these ideas, a sys- 
tem of devotion has been formed, to en- 
able men to emancipate themselves from 
the influence of material objects, and 
thus to prepare them for absorption. In 
the first place, the devotee is to acquire 
the right know ledge of Bnimhu, namely, 
that God and matter are the same ; that 
Brumliu is the soul of the world. * That 
error which excites earthly desires, and 
impels to worldly exertions, is destroy- 
ed/ says the writer of the work already 
quoted, * by the knowledge of Bruiuhu.* 
The person possessed of these ideas of 
God, is called ‘ the wise man,’ Brumhu 
Snanep ; and he who is destitute of this 
knowledge, is considered iu a state of 
pitiable ignorance, like an insect iocrust- 
ed with matter. 

Further to enable him to subdue his 
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passion?, and renounce all natural de- 
sires, lie is directed to retire from the 
woild : to counteract all lus natural pro- 
pensities ; and to contine himself to in- 
tense meditation on lirunilm, till he has 
tliorouqhly established in his mind this 
principle, that, ‘ seeing every thing pio- 
cccvled from ISriimhu, and that, at the 
end of the four yongus, u hen the universe 
shall be dissolved, every thing uili be 
absorbed into him again; tliereforelirum- 
hu is every thing. 

We were once taught to believe 
that the Hitofadesa, translated 
by Dr. Wilkins, contained a fine 
system of moral precept for the 
regulation of human conduct. Mr. 
Ward, however, represents the 
Hindus as very little improved 
by its salutary maxims, and as, in 
fact, the most depraved race in 
morals of any people in the world. 
Into this depravity they are for 
the most part seduced by the 
lascivious exhibitions and impure 
orgies customary at their festivals. 
It has been common, he remarks, 
to represent the idols as personifi- 
cations of the viHues, and as 
teaching, by hieroglyphics, a theo- 
ry of morals. As it respects the 
Hindus, however, the fact is, that 
they have still, for popular use, a 
system oj' morals to seek: some of 
their idols are actually personifi- 
cations of \:ice ; and the formu- 
laries used before the images, so 
far from conveying any moral sen- 
timents, have the greatest possible 
tendency to corrupt the mind with 
the love of riches and pleasure. — 
Introductory Remarks.^ p. 15. In 
another place the author speaks 
out more fully on this important 
subject, and opens a scene of 
guilt and horror at which the mind 
of every civilized being must be 
shocked. 

The manifest effect of idolatry in this 
coimti7, thousands ofChiis- 

lian spectators, is an Immersion into the 
grossest moral darkness, and a universal 
corruption of manners. The Hindoo is 
taught, that the image is really God, and 
the heaviest judgment^ are denounced 
against him, if he dare to suspect that 
the image is nothing more than the ele- 
ments of which, it is composed. The 
Tuntru-saru declares, that such an un- 


believer will sink into the regions ot* 
torment. In the apprehensions of the 
people ill general, therefore, the idols are 
real deities; they occupy the place of 
God, and receive all the homage, all the 
fear, all the service, and all the honours 
which HE so justly claims. The govern- 
ment of God is subverted, and all the 
moral etfects arising from the knowledge 
of his perfections, and his claims upon 
Ills rational creatuies, are comnlctely 
lost. 

It is a fact, too, that the festivals in 
honour of tlie gods have the most per- 
nicious effects on the minds of the peo- 
ple. During the ceremonies of woiship 
before the image, the spectators are very 
few, and these feel no interest wliatever 
in the mummery going forward ; and 
were it not for those who come to pay 
a visit of ceiemony to the image, and to 
bring their offerings, the temple would 
be as little crowded on festival, as on 
common days : but as soon as the well- 
known sound of the drum is heard, call- 
ing the people to the midnight orgies, tlic 
dance, and the song, whole muUitudei* 
assemble, ami almost tread one upon 
another ; and tfieir joy keeps pace with 
the niiinber of loose women present, and 
the broad obscenity of the songs. Gopa- 
lu-Turkkalunkaiu, a pundit employed iu 
the Serampore printing-office, and a veiy 
respectable man among the Hindoos, 
avowed to a friend of mine, that the only 
attract! ves on these occasions were the 
women of ill -fame, and the filthy songs 
and dances ; that these song< were so 
ahtniiiuablc, that a man ot character, 
e\eu auinng'^t them, was ashamed of be- 
ing present : tiiat if ever he ,^Gopalu) 
remained, heconceabd himself in a Con- 
ner of the temple. He adtled, that a 
song was scarcely tolerated which did 
not contain the most marked allusions to 
unchastity ; hile those that were so abo- 
minable tliat no person could repeat them 
out of the temple, received the loudest 
plaudits. All this is done in the very 
face of the idol ; nor does the thought, 

‘ Thou, God, seest me,* ever produce the 
slightest pause in these midnight revels. 
In oi)en day, and in the most public 
streets of a large town, I have seen men 
entirely naked, dancing with unblushing 
effrontery before the idol, as it was car- 
ried in triumphant procession, encouraged 
by tlic smiles and eager gaze of the bram- 
huns. Yet sights even worse than these, 
and such as never can be described by 
the pen of a Christian writer, are cihi- 
bited on the rivers and iu the public 
roads , to thousands of spectator*, at the 
Doorga festival, the most popular and 
most crowded of all the Hindoo festivals 
in Bengal, and which do«c» with liba- 
tions to the gods so powerful, as to pro- 
duce general intoxicatjoD. W hat mwt 
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be the state of morals in a country, when 
its religious institutions and public shows 
at which the whole population is pre- 
sent, thus sanctity vice, and carry the 
multitude into the very gulph of depravity 
and ruin! 

Mr. Orme, the elegant historian 
of the early military conquests of 
the British in India, in his preface 
to that valuable work, depicts the 
gentle Hindoo, as shuddering at 
the sight of bloody and as of a 
pusillanimity easy to be accounted 
for by the great delicacy of his con- 
figuration. His maimers he affirms 
to be mild, his habits domestic, 
and his amusements innocent. The 
whole voice of antiquity, too, bears 
testimony to this gentleness of de- 
portment, except in the war- tribe 
alone, to their high attainments in 
virtue, particularly their justice 
and temperance, which they repre- 
sent as of tile most rigid kind ; and 
the only exception to this charac- 
ter seems to be the dreadful sui- 
cidal rite to which they sometimes 
devoted themselves, and an ex- 
ample of which occurred in the 
camp of Alexander, when Cahmus 
voluntarily ascended the funeral 
pile. According to the state- 
ments of the present author, the 
Hindoo character seems to have 
suffered, since that remote acra, a 
dreadful change. The accounts 
here given of their more than 
savage barbarity, is of so terrific a 
nature as to make one’s very blood 
run cold. 

The Rev. Mr. Maurice* seems asto- 
nished that a people so mild, so benevo- 
lent, so benignant the Hindoos, ‘ who 
(quoting Mr, Orme) shudder at the very 
sight of hhod,* should have adopted so 
many bloody rites. Rut are these Hin- 
doo'' indeed so iiumanc } — these men and 


• In vindicatir.n of Mr. MRurice it may be here 
remarkfd, tnat his Indian ra least 

thctarlj vnl'im'-s of that wcik, i.i which tlii^ 
p.nssape occurs, were comixiscd near;> thirty years 
ago, when our knowledge ot Indian customs and 
manners was very much limited to what it is at 
present, owing: to the vubhearions of the Asiatic 
Society, and uf enlightened travellers. Mr, 
Orme was alwi\<i, till lately, thou£;ht very high 
authority, upon any kiibject conneettU with 
IncUa. 


women too, who drag their dying rela- 
tions to the banks of t!ie river at all sea- 
son«, day and lug’u, and errpose tl em to 
the heat and cold in 1’ c la^t aconics of 
death, uitln u i. iurT’je : — who 
men to conJU-t ’ ’-MUinicr, eneoai.n ;ng 
them to --,‘,’ 1 ..^: uiiii s In Iheir 
to pit‘i ee liicir 1 octeNanii ''.tic.', »o < ‘et 
tlicia.-elvts on nd'.d knot , t'> b'uy 
theni-elvcs ahve, tl.iovv jlijuir'elves niio 
rivei'.". fioiii juecipicc', and umler the 
c :r> of t.ij'r id.ol'; nho murder their 
o’.va c.ddi/’u by baiyii-g tla'in akve, 
throning rhem to the alliur.tor.^, or hang- 
ing ihcin i -p alive i:i t oes lur the ants 
and eiows befoie tlioir ov\u dooi.-, or 
by saciiiu'ing them to the Gang''' ; — •aho 
burn alive, aaiid't savage sliouts, the 
heml-luokni widow, by the hands of her 
own .'Oil, and with tliC corpse of a (i‘S- 
ea 'Cd father ; who every year hutcher 
thousarid.") of animals at ilie call ot v,!- 
perstition, covering tbemsel'.es with their 
blooU, consigning their carcases to the 
dogs, ami carryii.g tlieir heads in triumph 
thiough the .strcc^.s } Aie these the be- 
nignant Hindoos? — a people who ha\c 
never erected a chanty school, an aliiw- 
house, nor ail hosj)iial ; who sutfer their 
tellow cieatures to [iciish tor want Letore 
thtir veiy doois, refusing to adminitero 
to tilt ir wants while living, or to inter 
their bodies, to prevent their bciqg de- 
Toured by vultures and jackals, when 
dead; who, wlicn tiie power of the sword 
was in timir hands, impaled alive, cut off 
the noses, the legs, and aims of cul- 
prits ; and inflicted puuishment.s exceed- 
ed only by those of the followers of 
the mild, amiable, am! bemjvo’ent Roodd- 
hu in the Rurnian empire ! and who very 
often, in their acts of pillage, murder 
the plundered, cutting off their limbs 
with the most cold-blooded apathy, turn- 
ing thehou^e of the murdered into a dis- 
gusting shambles ! .Some of these cru- 
elties, no doubt arise out of the religion 
of the Hindoos, and are the poisoned 
fruits qfsiiper^ritioi', rather than the ef- 
fects of natural disposition : but this is 
equally tiue respecting the virtues which 
have been so lavishly bestowed on this 
people. At the call of the shastru, the 
Hindoo gives water to the weary traveller 
dining the month Voishakhu; but he 
may perisli at his door vvitliont pity or 
relief from the first of the following 
mouth, no icward being attached to such 
ail act after these tlbrty day.s have ex- 
pired. Ho will make road.<, pools of 
water, and build lodging-iiouscs for pil- 
giims aud travellers; but he considers 
himself a^ making a ^I'od buruaiu with 
the god.s in all these traiisactioiis. It is 
a factjtliat there not aroad in the coun- 
try made by Hindoos, ixcept a few which 
lead to holy places : and had tliere been 
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no future rewards held out foi- such acts of 
lueiit, even these would not have existed. 
Before the kulee-yoogu it was lawful to 
saciifice cows ; but the man who does it 
now, is guilty of a ciinie as heinous as 
that of killing a bramhim : he may kill 
a buffalo, however, and Doorga will re- 
ward him with heaven for it. A Hindoo, 
by any direct act, should not desti'oy an 
insect, for he is taught that God inhabits 
even a fly : but it is uo great crime if he 
should permit even his cow to perish 
with hunger: and he beats it without 
meicy, though it be an incarnation of 
Bliuguvutee — it is enough tiiat he does 
not really deprive it of life ; for the in- 
dwelling Brumhu feels no stroke but that 
of death. The Hindoo wall utter false- 
hoods that would knock down an ox, and 
will commit pcrjuiics so atrocious and 
disgusting, as to fill with horror those 
who visit the courts of justice; but he 
will not violate his shastru by swearing 
on the waters of the Ganges. 

The author now enters into an 
enumeration and history of the 
idol-gods of India, their character 
and attributes. In the first class 
he ranks the primary elements, 

TIRE, AIR, WATER, EARTH, 
and SPACE, of which, and the 
heavenly bodies, the greater gods 
of India are, for the most part, 
personifications. The greater, 
or celestial gods, including the 
three great paramount divinities, 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, are 
in number tiventy^one. The infe- 
rior, or terrestrial gods, as Krishna, 
Rama, Jagahnat, and others, he is 
of opinion are deified mortals, and 
both the celestial and terrestrial 
deities have wives, so that it is a 
very crowded pantheon. It is re- 
markable, that to Brahme, the 
Great One, of whom Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva are emanations, 
not a temple exists throughout all 
Hindostan. No act of worship is 
addressed to the supreme God : 
they think of him very darkly, and 
^eak of him very confusedly. 
They have no idea of his perform- 
ing any act of creation or provi- 
dence, except through the agency 
of the gods above mentioned, who, 
as our author observes, bear no 
more resemblance to the one true 
God than darkn^ to light, Uia& 
vice to virtue/* 


A history of the ten incarnations 
of Vishnu follows in considera- 
able detail, and an account of 
Siva, and the abominable Ling- 
am worship, is given in as chaste 
language as possible. Brahma, 
and his sacrificial rites and festi- 
vals, are noticed last in order of the 
great triad; the reason may be, 
that he is not much regarded in 
the reigning superstition ; nor does 
any one adopt him as his guardian 
deity. Indr a, the god of the 
firmament, with his ornaments and 
attributes, is next described ; then 
Surya or the sun; Ganesa, 
identified so accurately with the 
Janus of the Romans ; Karti- 
KYA, the Indian Mars ; Agni, or 
elementary fire; Pavani, god of 
the winds ; Varuna, god of the 
waters ; Yam a, the Hindu Pluto, 
M ith many others, whose charac- 
ters are so learnedly described by 
Sir W. Jones, in the first volume 
of Asiatic Researches, to whose 
classical account of the above su- 
perior deities, if Mr, Ward's be 
added, the student in Hindu my- 
thology will want no other aid in 
the investigation, as in the latter 
will be found many interesting par- 
ticulars, respecting these deities, 
omitted by the former, together 
with some very curious incidents 
to which the author himself was 
witness, at the celebration of some 
of their festivals. As a specimen 
of the entertainment he may ex- 
pect in this way, from a perusal of 
the volume itself, the following 
passage is inserted, extracted from 
the very interesting and extended 
account of the w orship paid to the 
goddess Durga, the wife of Siva, 
the destroying power. 

In the year 1806, I was present at the 
worship of this goflfless, as performed M 
the house of Raja Raj-Krishim at Cal- 
cutta. The buildings where the festival 
was held were on four sides, learit^ an 
area in the middle. The room to Ac oxst 
coutaiued wiue, English 
&c. for the entertaiament of English 
gue-sts, with a uatire Portapicae or two 
to wait on the visitors. In Ae opposite 
room was placed the image, with vast 
heaps of all kinds of offerings before it. 
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la the two side looias were the native 
aud in the area p*oups ot Hindoo 
daiK-iiii? women, finely dressed, singing 
ami dancing with sleepy step':, siirronnd- 
tulwitb Europeans who were sitting on 
chaiis -arul couebes. One or two groups 
of .Musulman men-singers entertained the 
company at intervals with Hindoost’hanec 
songs and ludicrous tiicks. Before two 
o’clock tlie place nas cleared of the danc- 
inggirls, aud of all the Eiirojiean^i except 
ourselves; and almo'-t all the liehts wore 
estiuguisfied, except in front of the god- 
dess ;—whcn the (loois of tile area were 
thrown open, and a vast ciowd of natives 
rushed in, almost treading one upon ano- 
ther; among whom were the vocal singers, 
having on long caps like sugar loaves. 
The area niigli^be about fifty cuhits long 
and thirty wide. Wlien tlie crowd hail 
sat di)wn,ihey were so wedged together as 
to present the appeal ance of a solid pave- 
ment of heads; a small space only being 
left immediately befoie the image for the 
motions of the singers, wdio all stood up. 
Four sets of singers were present on this 
occasion ; the first eousi>ting of brain- 
huns, the next of bankers, the next 
of voishnuvus, and the last of weavers ; 
who entertained their guests with filthy 
songs, and danced in indecent attitudes 
before the goddess, holding up their 
hands, turning round, putting forward 
their heads towards the image, every now 
and then bemling their bodies, and almo-^t 
tearing their tin oats with tlieir vocifeia- 
tions. The whole scene produced on my 
mind sensations of the greatest horror. 
The dress of the singers— their indecent 
gestures — the abominable nature of the 
songs — the horrid din of their miserable 
drum — the lateness of the hour — the 
darkness of the place — with the reflec- 
tion that [ was standing in an idol tem- 
ple, and that this immense nndtitude of 
rational and immortal creatures, capable 
of superior joys, were in the very act of 
worship, perpetrating a crime of high 
treason against the God of heaven, while 
they themselves believed they were per- 
forming an act of merit — excited ideas 
and feelings in my mind which time can 
never obliterate. 

Having taken this ample review 
of the contents of the Dissertation, 
and the portion of the work con- 
tained in the Jirst volume, we shall 
leave the consideration of the cu- 
rious subjects discussed in the 
second for a future article. The in- 
terest and importance of the publi- 
cation, added to the novelty of the 
greatest part of the information 
which it conveys, entitle it to this 


extended notice. In writing the 
Hindu names of places and deities, 
so often occurring in these pages, 
it is rather to be lamented, that 
the author did not conform to 
the mode of orthography usually 
adopted by Sir AViliiam Jones and 
Dr. Wilkins, now in such general 
use. Brahma, for instance, is al- 
'ways written by him Brumhu / 
Agni, Vgnee ; Yama, Yuniu: San- 
scrit, SungshritiL ; and although 
the Indian pronunciation may tlius 
be more correctly expressed, the 
eye of an European reader, accus- 
tomed to an oilier mode of ortho- 
graphy, is somewhat offended by 
the alteration. This and other pe- 
culiarities, however, are oi trivial 
weight when compared with the 
vast mass of instruction to be ob- 
tained from its perusal. Deeply 
acquainted as the missionaries ap- 
pear to be with enormities prac- 
tised in India, under the abused 
name of religion, let them undaunt- 
edly but discreetlij persevere in the 
glorious task of reforming them. 
It will not be the work of a day; 
but patient perseverance will final- 
ly conquer every difficulty. The 
clouds are dispers'mg : the dawn 
has broke. Another century, per- 
haps, may sec the spell of idolatry 
dissolved, and the knowledge of 
the true God spread over that now 
polluted land, as the •voaters cover 
the sea.'' 

QJb be continued.'^ 

A I^arrative of a Journey in 

JFji(ypf^ and the Country beyond the 

Cataracts, by Thomas Legh, E.sq. M.P. 

4to. pp. 157. Price I/. 1^. — London, 

Murray, 1816. 

In perusing these pages, we 
have been led to admire the cool 
and steady perseverance manifest- 
ed by the author throughout the 
whole of his hazardous and diffi- 
cult enterprize ; and are no less 
pleased with the air of vivacity and 
unaffect* d style in which the work 
is composed. We are informed 
in the preface, that having made 
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the tour of Greece and Albania, 
Mr. Legli was induced, from the 
unhealthy state of the countries of 
the Levant, to direct his steps to 
the shores of Egypt, and that he 
was very unexpectedly permitted 
to pursue his researches beyond 
the cataracts, an advantage never 
before acquired by any European. 

Whenever a traveller, let his 
literary acquirements be ever so 
moderate, has succeeded in pene- 
trating into an unknown country, 
it, undoubtedly, becomes his duty 
not only to remark every circum- 
stance relative to climate, man- 
ners, and natural productions, but, 
if possible, to note those remarks 
on the spot, and at a convenient 
opportunity communicate them to 
the public. Knowledge, in how- 
ever plain a garb, is always ac- 
ceptable; but when instruction is 
conveyed in scientific language it 
becomes doubly agreeable, and 
we can venture to assert that the 
work before us is possessed of this 
advantage. 

The narrative comthences in the 
month of July 1812, when the 
author having visited the northern 
islands of the Egean sea landed on 
the coaSst of Asia, to examine the 
Troad. Here, receiving intelli- 
gence of the mortality which pre- 
vailed at Smyrna, he determined 
t6, leave the Levant as speedily as 
possible. Having arrived at Malta 
in cottapany with his fellow travel- 
Rev- Charles Smelt, they 
were obliged to perform a quaran- 
tine of twenty days, and the re- 
ports of the increasing mortality 
6f the plague determined them on 
their release to return to England. 

But (says Mr. L.) Bgypt was still open 
to us : and though the communication be- 
tweeikCoa^taurinopie and Alexandria bad 
been , uninterrupted, that country had 
hitherto continued in a state of perfect 
exemption from the contagion. There 
is something inexplicable, and that one 
might be disposed to call capricious, in 
^ way in which this dreadful disease 
from one country to another, and 

had been particularly struck with the 
obseiration^^of the Greek who acted as 
’ Jinglish consul at Scio. Though within 
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a few hours sail of Smyrna, where num- 
bers were dying daily of the plague, lie 
had no fear of its approaching the island ; 
and, during our stay of some days, we 
saw many Turks who had come directly 
from that place, leap on shore without 
any interruption. “ But,” added the Con- 
sul, ‘‘ should the plague declare itself at 
Alexandria, distant some hundred miles, 
we shall ceitainly have it at Scio.” He 
spoke confidently, and quoted many in- 
stances within his own memory of the 
like coincidence. 

This is certainly a very curious 
fact, and in our opinion well wor- 
thy the serious consideration of the 
medical world. 

On the 21 St November they 
embarked on board a vessel bound 
to Alexandria, and Mr. L. gives 
the following reasons for not en- 
tering more particularly into the 
history of this city. 

To repeat what has been so often writ- 
ten of the present and former condition of 
this celebrated city, would be both tedi- 
ous and superfluous, as the expedition to 
Egypt has rendered this part of the world 
fauiiliar to many of my countrymen; and 
by tliose who have not had an opportu- 
nity of Tisiting the country, the full de- 
scrijuioiis to be found in the various books 
of 11 avels will be deemed sufficient to sa- 
tisfy tliC curiosity of the most inquisitive. 
If in the coiUiie of the following narrative 
I iiiiy be accused by iconic of parsing too 
hastily over places famous in antiquity, 
and still ofiering objects ot the most live- 
ly interest, wliile others, on the contrary, 
should think I have run into the opposite 
error, and indulged in useless repetition, 
I have only tc answer, that the recollec- 
tion of the sensations excited by the sight 
of those wonderful monuments of former 
times will never be obliterated from my 
memory; but I shall mention them ra- 
ther with an intention to complete the 
narrative, than with any design of in- 
creasing the number of detailed descrip- 
tions already in the hands of the public. 
The traveller who sees for the first time 
the pyramids of Gizeh, or the ruined 
temples of the Thebaid, feels as if he had 
never heard or read of them before ; but 
an author must have very considerable 
confidence in his own powers of writiof, 
who would venture to add to the descrl^ 
tioii.s of Denon, Hamilton, and, f^ve 
all, of the costly and e!aboridc'. 1 w)rk 
lately published by the French govern- 
ment. 

Having quitted Alexatfiria they 
took the road to Rosetti» at which 
place Mr. L. takes ^ opportuni- 
ty of us ite following dunt 
You IIL G 
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but comprehensive account of the 
unfortunate disasters suffered by 
our army in 1805. 

When our troops bad gained po»ses‘Jou 
of the town of Rosetta, and were dis- 
persed in various parts of it regaling 
themseUes at t) eir different quarters, af- 
ter the exertion'* they had made, a single 
Tmk, armed with no other weapon than 
a pistol, beofan an attack on the straggling 
soldiers, of whom he killed more than a 
dozen, before the house where he was 
concealed and from which he directed his 
fire could be broken open and the assail- 
ant dislodged. 

The Turkish governor, encouraged by 
this unexpected success, as well as by the 
arrival of 800 troops from Cairo, and the 
certain information that the Pacha was 
descending the Nile with an additional 
force of BOOO men, resolved to make a 
desperate effort, and second the spirited 
attack of an individual. Before the Eng- 
lish troops had time to form, they were 
driven from the town, and being obliged 
to retreat through the desert without 
cavalry to support them, their losses in 
killed and prisoners weie very consider- 
able. The conduct of the Governor, af- 
ter this rin fortunate affair, offers an ex- 
ample of refinement of cruelty in a con- 
cpieror, seldom seen in these modern 
times — for each of the prisoners was com- 
pelled to caiTv the head of one of his 
comrades who iia<I peri-^hed in battle, as 
a present to the- Pacha of Cairo. 

Notwithstanding the abundance 
and cheapness of provisions in 
Upper Egypt, Mr. L. describes 
the inhabitants as a dirty miserable 
set of wretches. It will scarcely 
be believed by an English reader, 
but we are by no means inclined 
to question the veracity of our au- 
thor, when he describes the cheap- 
ness and plenty Qf provisions in the 
following manner: — 

Provisions ate so extremely abundant 
aud cheap in tliN part of the country, and 
in f *p|K*r F)g}])t they are still more so, 
that we frequeally boueht 1000 eggs for 
a dollar, and fortlie same sum could pur- 
chase 14 fowls ami iumimerable piueons ; 
but the fertility of the soil, which pro- 
duces three crops in tlie year, clover, 
corn, and rice, offei-s a striking contrast 
to the miserable appearance of the inha- 
bitant':, who are excessively dirty, and in 
a state of almo'jt perfect audit 'I'fiey 
are, however, at the same time remaik- 
able for their great patience, the power of 
bearing latigue, aud the faculty they poa- 
of Uriog almost pjkju imthiug. 


Speaking of Cairo, our au- 
thor observes the height of the 
houses and the extreme narrow- 
ness of the streets, which will 
scarcely allow two loaded camelft 
to pass; he then proceeds to speak 
of the bazaars and the slave mar- 
ket. 

Among the chief curiosities which at- 
tracted our attention, may be ranked the 
bazaais, of an appearance far superior in 
splendour to any we bad witnessed in our 
travels in Turkey. Each trade has its al- 
lotted quarter, and the display of superb 
T^rki^h dresses, costly Damascus swords, 
atagbans, and every species of eastern 
luxury aud magnificence, formed a most 
brilliant aud interesting spectacle. 

We vi^ited also the slavc-market,where, 
to say nothing of tlic moral reflections 
suggested by this traffic in human beings, 
the senses were offended in the most dis^ 
agreeable manner, by the excessive state 
of filtliiuess in which these miserable 
w retches were compelled to exist. They 
were crowded together in inclosures like 
the sheep-pens of J^iithfield market, and 
the abominable stench aud uncleaiiliness 
which were the consequence of such con- 
finement, may be more readily imagined 
than described. 

After a very short account of 
the principal pyramid, Mr. L. 
proceeds to say, that the govern- 
ment of Eg)rpt had enjoyed a 
greater degree of tranquillity un- 
der the administration of the pre- 
sent Pacha than for many years 
previous, and this change be qpn- 
siders is entirely owing to the vi- 
gorous measures adopted by that 
officer, who from the humble sta- 
tion of captain of a pirate boat has 
raised himself to his present rank; 
he then quotes the follo^ng pas- 
sage from the travels of the pre- 
tended Ali Bey, descriptive of the 
state of the country at the time 
Mahomed Ali was elevated to the 
pachalik. 

D’un autre cot^, Mahomed Ali, qui 
doit i^on elevation an coar^^ de ses 
troupes, tolcre leurs exc^, et ne s^ait pas 
s*eii rendre independant ; les Grands 
Sheiks d’ailleurs, jouissant, sous cetle 
espcce de gouvei-nement, de plus iPinau- 
ence et de libertc appuient de towt Icor 
pouvoir le systeme existant. Le soldat 
tyranni'^ • le has peuple soufFre ; niftis 
les grands ne s^en ressenteat nullcinent, 
et la laachlne uiarcbe comme die peal. 
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Le gouvernement tie Constantinople, sans At what period the rest was removed it 
4 nergie pour teiiir le pays dans une com- is impossible to sav ; but certainly 'no 
piae soumission, u»y a qu^une sorte de contract coul(i have been made more dis- 
suzeraiiiete, qui lui rapporte de legers advanfa^'e(ui.> to the Rritish eoveniment 
subsides, qu’il cherche tous les aus a Instead of tixiiig A pi il for the deli veiw 
augmeuter, par de nouvelies ruses. Le of tlie corn, liad tlie following month of 
tres-petu nombre de Mamlouchsqui res- May been appointed, ubich, as it appear- 
tent sout relegues dans la Haute Egypte, ed, would ljuve been (luite early enough 
ou xMeiiemed Ali ne pent etendre sa do- il,c harvest would have been got in, ami 
mination, &c.” t)L ii. p. 237, Voyages the wheat would not only Iiaveheen ranch 
d' .in Bey* cheaper, but greatly better in quality. 

We are now favoured with a At the time we left Eg\pt, the com 


concise but clear account of those 
singular people the W ahabees, 
and the vigorous measures adopt- 
ed by the Pacha for their suppres- 
sion, the expences of which war- 
fare, Mr. L. affirms, were sup- 
ported by the enormous profits de- 
rived from the commerce in corn, 
which the Pacha carried on with 
the English government; the par- 
ticulars of which transaction he 
thus details — 

An a'^ent of the British government 
whom we met at Alexandria on our fiist 
landing, ami who was then ou the point 
of returning to Gibraltar, had made a 
contract with the Pacha of Eg)pt for for- 
ty tliousand ardebs,-b equal to about se- 
venty tliousand quarters of com, to sup- 
ply our troops in Spain. 

The terms of the agreement were, that 
eighty piastres should be paid per ardeb, 
and that the corn should be delivered in 
the month of April at Alexandria, As 
^oon as the Pacha had concluded this ta- 
voorable bargain, he laid au embargo on 
all the boats upon the Nile and sent them 
into Upper Egypt for the corn, part of 
which was collected in lieu of contribu- 
tions, and the rest was bought of the fel- 
lah, or labouring Arabs, at the rate of ten 
piastres per ardeb : so strict indeed was 
the embargo, that it was with great dif- 
ficulty we could hire a boat to take us up 
to Cairo, aud the moment we arrived at 
Boulac it was seized by the government. 
The Pacha used such exertion in fulfil- 
ling the conditions of his advantageous 
contract that the coni was delivered at 
Alexandria by the appointed time ; — but 
it was not until the month of May that 
any transports arrived, and they car- 
ried away only a fourth of the whole 
quantity. 

In July following, a convoy twk away 
ten tSiousand ardebs more* and it was by 
that oppoitunity that we left the country, 

* The pretended AU Bey is a Spaniard of Ibe 
name of ^dia, who wa» employ^ by Buona- 
parte as a spy, firat in Bloioceo, and afterwards 
in Bgypt and the eiai- 
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w*as S])t outing m the impurities with 
which it was mixed, aud we saw it actu- 
ally smoking on board the tiausportt 
wdiich carried it away. 

Having obtained permission 
from the Pacha to hire a cangia, 
our author sailed on the 13 th Ja- 
nuary for Upper Egypt, and on 
the ^ist landing at the village of 
Bennihassan, he visited the grot- 
toes of that place ; from thence he 
proceeded to Sheikh Ababde, the 
site of ancient Antinoe, the ruins 
of which place he shortly describes 
and then hastens to the splendid 
portico of Hermopolis which he 
notices in a concise but satisfac- 
tory manner. On the 26 th Janu- 
aiy our travellers arrived at Siout, 
which city has succeeded to Gir- 
geh, as the capital of Upper 
Egypt, but although they did not 
witness the arrival of a caravan of 
slaves from the interior of Africa, 
he has favoured us with some par- 
ticulars of this horrid traffic, in 
which we find tlie following ac- 
count, but are not informed in a 
satisfastory manner why so w anton 
and unprofitable cruelties are per- 
petrated. 

In the course of this long and tedkmi 
journey, they suffer occai>ioual]y great 
hal'd riiips, and we were informed that 
tlie Jclabs seized upon these periods of 
distress, arising from a scarcity of water 
or provisions, to perform the Ojwjratifl® 
of emasculation, which, acoordir^ to<M« 
informant, was tkrne completely by th* 
entire removal of the genitals. 
WTetches were afterwards buried In "to 
smid to a certain depth, aud in 
maimer the hemorrhage was stoppm- The 
<»lculation was, that one out '•f^kree on- 
ly survived the cjperatiott, 
formed at a mmnent of d w M i tf tl^ the 
risk of nmeudity • 

wlmn the 
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tvas to sliog a dozen of the negroes across 
the back of a camel. 

In passing Diospolis Parva (the 
modern How) our travellers for 
the first time observed the croco- 
diles, the largest of which he says 
were about twenty-five feet in 
length, and at this place they also 
felt the kamsin, which is thus de- 
scribed : — 

While oppopite Diospolis Parra, we ex- 
perienced a gale of the Kamsiiiy which, 
thougli we were on the water and conse- 
quently in a great nu'aMiie protected from 
its violence, was still so formidable in its 
effects, as to dispose us to give full credit 
to the accounts of travellers, and, indeed, 
of entire caravans being overtaken and 
buried in the sand by this destructive 
wind of the desert. The air became 
thick and cloudy, as if a storm of snow 
or sleet weie coming on, and we felt our 
eyes, ears and mouths filled with the fine 
particles of sand, wiiich were raised and 
suspended in the atmosphere. We suf- 
fered also ia our food, for the pilau , 
which formed the great article of our sus- 
tenance, was rendered so gritty as to be 
scarcely eatable ; and on opening our 
trunks, which had been closed and locked, 
we found considerable quantities of sand 
deposited between the folds of our linen. 

Proceeding on their journey, 
our travellers just notice landing 
at Thebes, but refer us to the 
Travels of Denon and Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s work for the details of this 
wonderful spot. On the eleventh 
of February they reached Essouan 
and paid a visit to the Arab go- 
vernor of the town, for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the possi- 
bility of proceeding beyond the 
Cataracts into the country of the 
Batabras, and the information they 
obtained gave them great encou- 
ragement ; he then quotes the fol- 
lowing accounts of the failures and 
discouragements, which former 
travellers have experienced who 
have attempted to penetrate into 
this country. 

“ At Essouan, fsays Browne, in his 
TravcN into Africa,) I remained three 
days, contriving, if [x>sslbl€, to pursue 
my route up the Nile ; but a war having 
arisen between tlie Mamelukes of Upper 
Egj’pt and the CachetF of Ibrtm, no one 
was suffered to pass from Egypt to Nu- 
bia : the caravans had all been stopped for 
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many months, and not even a camel could 
be procured. With deep regret for the 
disappointment in my earnest wish of 
proceeding to Abyssinia by this route, I 
was constrained to abandon all hope for 
that season and to think of returning.” 
— p. 142. 

Mr. Hamilton relates, that on his arri- 
val at the Caraiacts he was deterred frmn 
proceed] nL^ by the accounts he there re- 
ceived of the difficulty of the roads, and 
the inhospitable disjrositioii of tire inha- 
bitants; he was told tliat they had not 
for a long time submitted to the Turks, 
and had never acknowledged the sove- 
reignty of the Mamelukes ; neither had 
they been visited by the French, and 
were resolutely determined to prevent the 
arrival of any foreigners. He atlds, that 
the Cacheffs of the Beiberi ^^cre foinierly 
nominally dependent on the Porie, and 
remitted annually a tribute to Cairo, but 
that they threw off ,the yoke at the time 
the Beys became masters of Egypt. 

Soleyman Cacheff, who died a few years 
ago, united fhe lesser chieftains under 
himself ; the country was quiet, and Mr. 
Hamilton thought that a cautiods travel- 
ler might then have penetrated into Nu- 
bia ; but at the time of his visit to the 
Cataracts, Elfi Bey was encamped in the 
neighbourhood, and dissuaded him from 
going farther. Mr. Hamilton justly oh- 
senes, that the Beys had an interest in 
increasing the difficulties of penetrating 
farther south tlian the Cataracts, as they 
look to a retreat in that country as their 
last resource in the event of a temporary 
expulsion from Egypt. 

The boundary of the French expedition 
in Egypt was marked on a granite rock a 
little above the Cataracts ; and the obsti- 
nate resistance shewn by the inhabitants 
fo the entry of their troops into the isle 
of Philte, and the jealous fear of strangers 
exhibited on that occasion, strengthened 
the idea of. the difficulty of passing the 
Cataracts. No terms of accommodation 
would be listened to ; but when the na- 
tives were no longer able to prevent the 
approach of the enemy, they quitted the 
island in despair, and men, women and 
children were seen to plunge themselves 
into the Nile, and swim to the opposite 
shore. Mothers drowned their infants 
whom they could not carry away with 
them, and mutilated their daughters, to 
preseiTc them from the violation of the 
conquerors. 

Lorsqne j’entrai (says Denon) Ic len- 
demain dans Pile, jc trouvai unc petite 
fillc de 7 ^ 8 ans, k laquelle une couture 
■faite avec autant de brutality que de crti- 
aute avoit 6te tous les moyens de satiS- 
faire au plus pressant besoin, et IiU caw- 
soit des convulsions horribles : ce ne fut 
qu'avec une contre operation et «n bain 
que je sauvai ia vie a cette malkeureji&t 
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petite creature qui etoit tout a fait jolie.’" 
— Vol. ii. p. 89. 

Norden, the only European who had 
surmounted these difficulties, gives the 
following account of the conversation he 
held with the Aga of Essouan, who en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to dissuade him 
from his attempt. “ You’ll be all des- 
troyed,” vsa)s he; you are going not 
amongst men, hut amongst savage beasts ; 
they would murder a man for a para. In 
what manner will they deal with you, 
who carry such treasures?” But when 
the traveller was determined to proceed, 
— “ Jm-Sehalia !” cried out the Aga, as he 
delivered passports to the dragoman of 
the paity; here, take the letters they 
have asked of me for die grandees ; let 
them go in God’s name ; but I am sorry 
those scoundrels should get so many fine 
things as you have with you.” 

But our travellers were fortu- 
nately more successful than their 
predecessors, and Mr. L. thus 
accounts for their success — 

On the other hand, the Sliekh of Es- 
.souan, with whom we had frequent con- 
versations on the subject, rather encou- 
raged than dissuaded us from the expedi- 
tion. He promised that his son should 
accompany us, and engaged to procure for 
us a smaller boat at Philae, as the one we 
had brought from Cairo could not, at this 
time of the year, pass the Cataracts. We 
were probably indebted, in some measure, 
to the cupidity of the Shekh for the ea- 
gerness with whicli he promoted our voy- 
age, as he undertook to dispose of a quan- 
tity of saU which we brought with us from 
Cairo, both as ballast to our boat, and as 
merchand'ze. The piospcct of the gain 
he should deriNe from this transaction, 
induced him to hasten our departure as 
soon as possible. 

During the few days they stayed 
at Essouan, they were employed 
in visiting the islands of Elephan- 
tina, Philae, and the Cataracts, 
which latter are thus noticed — 

So much has been written on the Cata- 
racts of the Nile, that it may almost ap- 
pear superfluous to attempt any further 
description, if it were not that the vague 
and contradictory accounts of authors 
seem to call for some explanation. Eight 
Cataracts have been enumerated in the 
course of the Nile, from its source in the 
Mountains of the Moon, to the last fall a 
little above Essouan, where the river is 
about half a mile broad; Norden esti- 
mates the fall at only four feet, and Po- 
cocke even so low as three feet. The 
jbuter, indeed, on his visit to the Cata- 
r^ts, asks where they are ? and is sur- 
prized to And he is looking on thewu 


On the right bank of the river there are 
more obstacles from rocky islands than on 
the left, on wliicli side during the period 
of the inuudation, (in September, for in- 
stance,) boats may sail up with a tolera- 
ble breeze from the NAY., or be hauled 
up by a rope without much difficulty. 
But there are modern travellers who seem 
to have lijitened rather to the stories of 
tile ancients, than to the evidence of their 
own senses : and Cicero is still quoted to 
prove that the inhabitants in the neigli- 
bourhood of the Cataract are dcatened by 
its noise. In confirmation of the lact, it 
has been lately asserted that the natives 
of that part are remarkably dull of hearing. 

In order to understand the descriptions 
which are given in ancient authors of the 
Cataracts, one must admit an almost in- 
credible change in the bed of the river, or 
suppose tliat their accounts relate rather 
to the second Cataract at Genadil, which 
is said to be much more considerable than 
the one at Syene. We were at tlie Cata- 
racts at the lime of year when the fall is 
the gieatest, and ccualnly witnessed no- 
thing which warrants the glowing colours 
in which they have been so often describ- 
ed ; but such is the confusion in the dif- 
ferent accounts, that it is more reasonable 
to suppose them greatly cxaggeiated. 
Perhaps a tolerably coiiect idea will be 
formed of the real appearance of these 
falls, by the mention of the fact, that the 
boys of the neighbouring huts would at 
any time, for the reward of a para, dive 
into the most rapid cs^cade, when, after 
di>appcaring for a few seconds, their 
heads were again seen above the water, 
at tiic distance of forty or fifty yards be- 
low. They were in the constant habit of 
diving also for the purposeof catching fish. 

At the same time it must be allowed 
that the view of the barrier which nature 
has placed between Nubia and Egypt U 
in the highest degree magnificent. 

The party now bid adieu to Es» 
souan, and continue their Journey 
into the country of the Nubians, 
troubled with a few anxious feel- 
ings, at the prospect of the under- 
taking, as by venturing beyond 
the Cataracts they were placing 
themselves beyond the authority 
of the Pac*ha of Egypt. Proceed- 
ing up the Nile, they anchored at 
Siala, a small village about 
teen miles above Philae ; and the 
following morning were informed 
that it was necessary ^ouid 

pay a visit to Douab who 

was encamped in the neighbour- 
hood with a c<m»derable part^ 
fpraung a kuid advanced guara 
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of the Nubians* The Shekh of 
Essoiian had given them a letter 
to th j first tribe of Barabras they 
might meet, and they now set out 
to claim the protection of the 
Cachetr. We shall venture to 
transcribe a description of their 
reception. 
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the M'tiio were kept in suspeii>c and tlie 
appareur demur and del aj, we were much 
afraid we should not be allowed to pro- 
ceed ; but the Cacheff at len^uh appeared, 
and after Inivinc; asked us many questions, 
such as whence we came and tiie object of 
our voyage, heoffeied us coffee. As this 
was a token of peaci,‘, we began by giving 
him the letter we had brought fioin 
Kssouau; and finding afterwards that lie 
was luiahle to read 'inrkisli, we shewed 
him our Finnan written in that language, 
which we persuaded him coi.tained a per- 
mission from tlic Paclia ot Kgv pt to pene- 
trate as far as we pleasetl into the country 
above the Cataracts. Though the Nubi- 
ans consider themselves independant of 
the Government of Fgypt, yet they were 
desirous of remaining on friendly teims 
with tlie Paclia, atid his supposed recom- 
mendation had, doubtless, its weight with 
the Cacheff, who appeared to make no ob- 
jection to our proceeding, and said he 
would send off an express to Delir to in- 
form Hassan Cacheff of our intended visit 
to bis capital. He offered us milk^ ffour 
and butter, invited us to eat out of the 
same howl witli him, and on taking our 
leave we desired him to send down to our 
boat and we wonld make him a present 
of coffee and tob^o ; in return for which 
he after waids sent us a slieep. We re- 
traced our steps to tlie river, astonished 
and delighted at the friendly reception wc 
had met with, so difterent from what we 
had been led to expect, and even from 
what we had generally experiericcd in Up- 
per Egypt, In our journey from Cairo to 
Kssouau, wherever ue lauded, which we 
frequently did to buy provisions, tlie 
people of the villages ran away, and diw e 
fijeir cattle into the desert and the moun- 
tains bevond ; in these cases our only 
resource wa> to attempt, if possible, to lay 
hold of one of the children, who generally 
endeavoured to hide themselves among 
the sugar canes, and, if we were successful, 
to give him some paras ami then let ium 
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go. As this conduct convinced the rest 
of th.c natives of our peaceable dispositfon, 
they cume afterwards and sold us what- 
ever we vvjuited. At first they asked us 
tw'O or three paias for an egg, but after- 
wards we geuorully hongl.t six for a para. 

I’hia dread of >ti’an',ei‘s ari.ses from the 
ill-treatment ami oppies Jon to which they 
are ex])a',C‘ I from the Turks, and the free- 
dom from such tyrannical extortion suf- 
ficiently explains the unsuspecting and 
frimidly manners which wc afterwards 
uniformly found among the Barabras. 

Thus succeeding by a falsity, 
without which it appears they 
Could not have continued their 
route, they left Siala and again set 
sail ; but were w’e to notice tho 
numerous ruins they examined as 
they passed up the river, it v/ould 
far exceed our proper limits ; we 
must, therefore, refer the reader 
to the wmrk itself, and feel confi- 
dent that the antiquarian and the 
architect will receive ample grati- 
fication in its perusal. Speaking of 
the antiquity of these several rem- 
nants of former grandeur, Mr. L#. 
compares them with tlie ruins be- 
low the Cataracts in the following 
terms. 

I'lie period of the construction of these 
several edifices i.s a matter of pure con- 
jecture, but it may be observed, that the 
most striking difference between the tem- 
ples above and below ttie Catai acts, is the 
high state of preservation of the stone and 
outward walls of the latter, which have 
scarcely suffered from the ravages of time. 
—From this circumstance it might at first 
siglit be supposed, that these remains in 
antiquity were posterior to the temples in 
Egypt, hnt that opinion is not warranted 
by any other evidence. It would be diffi- 
cult indeed, with any reasonable allow- 
ance of difference of date, to explain the 
superior preservation in which we found 
the temples of Nubia, compno'edwith those 
below the Cataracts, and we must seek 
for the cause in the mild, unalterable cli- 
mate between the tropics. The corroding 
hand of time has no effect upon them, but 
they are abandoned to the desert, and 
many of them will iu a few years entirely 
disappear. 

On their arrival at Dehr, which, 
he observes, is rather a district 
than a town, they were under the 
necessity of paying their respect^ 
to Hassan Cacheff, the moat pow* 
erful chieftain of the Bar^r^ 
and endeavour to obtain firtmi hini 
permission to proceed, which after 
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some difficulty they gained; The 
interview is thus described. 

Our appearance soon drew tojrether a 
number of the natives, who viewed us, the 
first Europeans they had yet seen, with 
every mark of astonishment. Though in 
con.sequence of the festival, many of them 
were drunk, they offered us no incivility, 
hut we sat down under a rude sort of ar" 
cade made of bricks, and waited patiently 
till we should be admitted to an interview 
with the CachefF, In about an hour’s 
time, a large mess was brought us con- 
listing of layers of bad paste, upon wiiicli 
was a piece of boiled goat's flesli swim- 
ming in hot butter. We invited the people 
about to partake of it, with which they 
seemed much pleased, and shewed us every 
mark of good will and hospitality. By this 
time the news of our arrival had spread 
to all parts of the town, and numbers had 
collected to see the stramrers. After wait- 
ing about four hours, the CachefF came 
down to us, attended by five or six of his 
chief oificxirs, and a number of negro 
guards to keep off the mob. He appeared 
to be about twenty-five years old, six feet 
high, and of a handsome person, but evi- 
dently half drunk with araki, a spirit they 
distil from dates. He began by boister- 
ously asking us what we wanted, and why 
we had come to Dehr ? We replied we 
were come to pay our respects to him, 
and to see the remains of antiquity with 
which his country abounded.— He answer- 
ed there was nothing curious to see, but 
I suppose you are come to visit the 
tombs of your ancestors We tlien 
asked bis permission to go to Ibrim, which 
he flatly refused, alleging first, tliat there 
was nothing to be seen there, and next. 


linen trowsers, wore a turban, and had a 
bouruous thrown over Ids shoulders : the 
only mark of authority he carried about 
him was a rude iron truncheon, which he 
held in his hand. After the first saluta- 
tion, we sat down, and they brought us 
coffee and p»pes. Tliromdi the means of 
our draffonian, we began to 0^)011 our busi- 
ness with t!ie Caclieft', by first making him 
an offer of a watch, <;everal of which we 
had brought from Malta, for tlie purpose 
of making presents. The CachetF thanked 
us for oueoffer ; but, as we wcie unable to 
make him compreliend its use, declined 
its acceptance, 'llic way in which it was 
refused, and the great admiration of our 
arms the night before, convinced us that 
we should obtain no facilities in the pro- 
secution of GUI journey, without the sacri- 
fice of one of our swords. I accordingly 
took off my own, which was a fine Da- 
mascus blade, of aboift .‘JOC piasters value, 
and approaclii ng the Cacheff, reque.sted 
permission to throw it over his shotilders, 
^riie effect of this present was instan- 
taneous ; he was highly pleased, and a.s- 
eumed the most friendly maJiner. H« 
asked me if I had left my harem at th« 
Cataracts ? meaning, as I understood, to 
give me a female slave as a present to my 
wife. When he was answered in the ne- 
gative, he spoke to his secretary, who 
retired, and soon returned with a negro 
boy of about ten years old. On his en- 
trance, the Cacheff called the slave to 
spoke some w'ords, and gave him his hand 
to kiss. With evident marks of agitation, 
the boy appioaelied me, kissed my hand, 
and put it to his forehead. The simple 
ceremony I had witnessed was the transfer 
of tlie pro[>crty of tlie negro to m; seif*. 

We seized the opportunity of the fa- 


that he had no horses to convey us 
in short, he appeared in no humour to 
gratify our wishes, and we began even to 
repent of our rashness in having placed 
ourselves in the power of a man whom 
we found surrounded by more than 300 
armed negro slaves, ready to execute any 
order of capricious cruelty which he might 
give in his present state ofintoxication. 

But although they failed at the 
first visit, a second interview was 
more successful. 

Early in the morning we received a visit 
ftom the secretary, who plaialy told us 
that his master the Cacheff expected a 
present, and hinted that one of our swords 
would be acceptable. We said we intend- 
ed to have offered him a watch, but that 
we were unwilling to part with our arms, 
^ they were absolutely necessary to our 
^fence. He left us, observing that we 
inight see the Cacheff at eleven o'clock, 
wlien he would expect us at his house. 
At the appointed time we waited on the 
chief, and found him smoking at the end 
of a long chamber. He was dressed in 


vourable disposition of tlie Cacheff to re- 
peat our request of going to Ibrim, which 
was granted without any hesitation, and 
an offer was made us of hoiscs and drome- 
daries, or any thing else in his power. 
Our journey was fixed for tlie next monv> 
ing, and we passed the remainder of tlie 
day in visiting the town. In the evening 
the Cacheff paid us ahoiber wliea 
we regaled him with some English bran- 
dy, and he again aTUUStul himself %vith, 
examining our arms, and seemed topiquo 
himself much up<)n possessing an En^sh 
musket, which we had eb.^erved in hift 
house in the morning. AVe shewed hUp 
our ther!nomet?TS, and as it was qulffc 
impossible to give him any idea of 
real use, w'C informed him they irttreltf- 
teaded v> the .'^tatc of our health. 

It was equally ujiflcult to him 

the eagernbss with which w® enquired 


• I le*med aftemards, thrtbfc bad been the 
fawrarite stare of the that 

he had been carried off 

wan oM ; he blut wfefow bnt tittle re««- 

I brouKlit him frith me to EnftUnd, and he U now 
itviiTg ^ th|i family of »y friend, Mr. Smelt. 
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after temples and ruins ; and he seemed 
quite persuaded we were in search of hid- 
den treasures. He left us at night, pro- 
mising to supply us with every thing 
requisite for our journey in the morning. 
The prospect of being permitted to go to 
Ibrim, and possibly to the second Catar- 
act, gave us great satisfaction, and we 
could not but Q^ngratulatc oui selves on 
the friendly disposition of tlie Caclieff. 

Having penetrated as far as 
Ibrim, known to the ancients by 
the name of Premis, and distin- 
guished by the adjunct Parva, 
from another town of the same 
name much more remote, and now 
unknown, our author determined 
to return for the following reasons. 

We remained at Ibrim a few hours ; 
nnd giving up the idea of proceeding to 
file ^eco^ld or great Cataract, which we 
were told was situated three days to the 
South, finally resolved to retrace our 
steps. We received no encouragameut to 
penetrate into a country where money 
began to be of little use, aud provisions 
very scarce. At Dehr, the natives were 
unwilling to take money for fowls, 
eggs, &c. always asking us to give them 
corn in exchan<re ; but we had bi ought 
with us from a quantity of flour 

only sufficient for our own subsistence, 
not enough for the purposes of barter. 
The prospect of fuither discoveries was 
doubtful ; and it was difficult to ascertain 
how far we might with safety proceed 
without falling into the hands of the 
Mamelukes. 

Arriving atDakki they examined 
the Propylon and Temple, which 
they report as being quite perfect ; 
two Greek inscriptions, recording 
the devotion of those who have vi- 
sited these sacred buildings, Mr. 
L. has copied. 

At Guerfah Hassan, about Dak- 
ki, is an excavated temple, of 
which we are favoured with a very 
circumstantial description ; seve- 
ral other places which they visited 
on their journey back to Essouan, 
are likewise noticed, and we have 
also the following description of 
the Barabras. 

With respect to the persons of the 
Barabras, the features of the men are 
lively, their skin is sleek and fine, aud 
their teeth are beautifully white. Their 
colour, though dark, is full of life and 
blood. They arc remarkably thin, which 
is perhaps to be attributed to their 


scanty means of subsistence, and the 
heat of their climate. 

In general they seem healthy, are quick 
in comprehension, and are greedily fond 
of money. Tiie hair of the men is some- 
times frizzed at the sides, and stiffened 
with grease, so as perfectly to resemlfle 
the extraordiiuary projection on the head 
of the Sphinx. As to the women, they 
are in sreueral very ugly, and never liave 
the appearance of youth, but seem to pass 
immediately from childhood into a state 
of decrepitude. Ihe children go quite 
naked, the boys wearing round their 
waists a small coid only, and the girls a 
sort of fringe, made of thin strips of 
leather, which is matted together with 
grease; it is called rahdt in the language 
of the country, and is very similar in ap- 
pearance to the ornament hanging in front 
of the bridle, or before the breast, of an 
English charger*. 

The men and women, in general, w'ear 
the same kind of dress as their Egyptian 
neighbours, with the exception of the tur- 
i)an, which is seldom to be seen amongst 
the Barabras. 

Returning through^Thebes, they 
visited the mummy pits, of which 
we have this description. 

From the Gates of the Kings we return- 
ed by the valley, through tvhich the road 
formerly lead fioiu Thebes to the tombs, 
uiid where btill >tauds the Temple of 
Karnac. 

The whole of this mountain has been 
excavated ; at each step an opening pre- 
sents itself ; and there is every appear- 
ance that here lias been the general ceme- 
tery of Thebes. Many of these caverns 
are now converted into habitations by the 
present cultivators of the plain, from 
whence they have been driven by the en- 
croachments of the Nile, whose tvaters 
during the inundation (in consequenre of 
there being no canals to carry them off) 
cover the whole of the flat country around. 

Our curio-^ity induced us, during our 
stay here, to descend into one of the mum- 
my pits that abound in this neighbour- 
hood, but it woidd he difficult to convey 
an adequate idea of the disgusting scene 
of horror we had to encounter. The en- 
trance was through a very narrow hole, 
nearly filled up with rubbish, by which 
w e made our way into a small room about 
fifteen feet long and six wide : beyond we 


♦ There are several fragments of Egyptian fe^ 
niale statues in the British Museum, m which the 
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ciful, this may be considered another instance io 
be added to the peculiar method of wearing the 
hair frizzed, and projecting at the sid^s, which 
tends to prove the uniformity of the customs 
practised by the ancient and modern bibabitanta 
of these countries. 
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reaclie'i a chamber somewhat larjcrcr, and 
contalinii't two rows of columns. The 
walls :c covered with {/aintiiK% and at 
the farther end stood two full lengtii 
gtatncs, inak* and female, dressed in \ery 
gayauiMi’t I. and havini? on the one side the 
of two boys, and on the otiier those 
of two girls. 

The whole of this clianiltcr was strewed 
with pieces of cloth, le.'rs, arms, aii<l 
he ( IS of mummies, left in this cotnlitioii 
by tiie who \islt rlie'iC payees tor 

the pm pose of titling the hodiC'* and car- 
rying o.f the bituminous Mibstaiiccs with 
wliicli the)'hti\e been embalmed, riom 
the chamber above desciihcd, two passa- 
ges lead iuto tin' interior and lower part 
ofthe mountain, and we penaciated about 
the di&tauce of a himdmJ yards into that 
which appeared the longest. Slipping 
and crawling amongst the various fiag- 
ments of thc.-e mutilated bodies, vve were 
only able to save ouisehes fioin lulling by 
catching hold of the leg, arm, or .d-tull of 
fl mummy, some of which were lying on 
the ground, but many still standing in the 
nicljes where tliey hai bc'f'U o -iginally 
placed. 

But at Manfalout they ventured 
into another excavation, which had 
nearly proved fatal to tlie whole 
party ; indeed so very interesting 
IS the account of this expedition, 
that we cannot forbear transcrib- 
ing it, notwithstanding its length. 

We were bent on going, and liie A.abs 
at last undertook to lie our gai(li'> bir a 
reward of twentv-five pla-^tiV . At.cr an 
hour’vS muroh ht the d^^-^eit. we turiveil at 
the >pot, wiiiidi we toru:d t J lie a pit or 
ciicular hole oi ten teet in diameter, and 
about eighteen feet deep. e descended 
without didicuUy, and the Arabs began 
to strip, and proposed to us to do the 
same: we partly foliowed lIuIt example, 
but kept on our trowsers and shirts. I 
had by me a br«ce ot pocket pistols, -which 
I concealed in my trowsers, to be pre- 
pared against any treaclierous attempt of 
our guides. It wa‘5 now decided tliat 
three of the four Arabs should go with 
while the other remained on the outride 
of the cavern. The Abjs'^iuian men haul 
declined going any farther. The sailors 
remained also on tlie outside to take eaie 
of our clothes. \\ c formed therefore a 
party of six ; each was to be preceded by 
a guide — our torches were lighted— one 
of tlie Arabs led the way, — and 1 followed 
him. 

We crept for seven or eight yards 
through an opening at the bottom of the 
pit, which was partly choked up with the 
drifted sand of the desert, and found our- 
selres in a large chamber about fifteen 
feet high. 

Asiatic No, 


Thi^J was probably the place iuto whicli 
the Greek, Dctuctrius, had penetrated, 
and here we obsened whnt he had de- 
scribed, the fiagmciits of the muin« 
inic'< of crocodiles. We saw also gi'cat 
uuinhcis cf hats lU lU-' about, and liuiig- 
ing iiom the loof ot tlie chamber, 
V/liIlst holding up m) torch to examine 
The\auU, I acciilentally scoiciicd one of 
them. I meuthui this tri\ial circum- 
stance, becausi afu‘i\%aid5 it gave occa- 
sluii to a most ridiculous, tboegli to us 
very important di^cus^ioii. far the 
story of the Gieek was true, and it re- 
ii.aiueaouly tc exploiethc ec^iiorics where 
the Aiialis'iiad fdimerly taken refuge, 
and here, '.ithout doubt, were deposited 
the niuiiiijiies vc v, tn’o scairlnng for. 
Vv e had el' of torenes, end our guides 
insist.^! upon oar placing oiuselves iu 
such a v\.y, hat an Ar.ih was liefore 
iMcli of US. Thdugli there ap])eared sonie- 
thing iiivstcr oiM in this order ot inarch, 
we uid not (h.spute ith them, but pro- 
ceeded. Wc liow entoiecl a low gallery, 
iu which we continued for moie than an 
hour, Mtooj.in;; or r t ping as was neces- 
sary, and followhig its vrindings, till at 
l>t it opeu.d iuLo a laige chamber, 
wdiich, atL'T sorm time, we recognized 
as ttie one wv h[ d fii^t entered, and from 
which we hud sei. out. Our conductors, 
liowever, denied that it was the same, hut 
on our persisting in the asset tion, agreed at 
last that it was, and confessed they had 
missed their way the first -dme, but if we 
would make another attempt they wmuld 
I ndicitu'.c to Conduct u> to the mummies, 
Our CLM ii) dtv Win sail uu'^atltUed; W'e 
h.id \v\Lmh'ni.g tor inoie tliau .an 

hour iu law sub eiuueaii p«^sages, and 
iclt cou^idcrab'y fahgucvl by the iiksonie- 
ness of tile posture in which we had bcea 
obliged to move, and tlie lieat of our 
torches in those narrow and low galleries, 
but the /\rabs spoke so confidently of 
succLcuing iu this second trial, that we 
w'cio induced ouec more to attend them. 
We found the opening of the chamber 
wincli we now approached guarded by a 
treucti of unknown depth, and wide 
enough to require a good leaj>. The first 
Arab jumped tiic ditch, and we all fol- 
iowed IJm The passage vve entered was 
cxtuinely small, and so low in some 
plates «is to oblige us to crawl fiat on the 
ground, and aiuiost alwavs on our hands 
and knees. The intricacies of ha wind- 
ings resembled a labyrinth, and it termi- 
nated at length in' a chamber mucli 
smaller than that which we liad left, bat, 
like it, containing nothing to satisfy our 
curiosity. <hir search hitherto bad been 
fiuitlcss, but the riiumraie.s mirist no» be 
far distant ; another effort, and wc migbf 
still be successful. 

The Arab whom I followed, and who 
led the way, now entered another gallery* 
and we all ermtioued to move in ihesa«« 

VoL, III. H 
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mannei- as before, each precedejl by a 
guide. V/ehad not ‘ione iar before the 
heat beCcuue excv'.su c; — for my own part 
I foiiiid my breatljini* extiemelv' difficult, 
my bwd began to aciie most 'violently, 
and I had a most distressing sensation of 
fulness about the heart. 

We telt we had gone too far, and yet 
were almost deprived of the jiower of 
returning. At this moment the toich of 
the first Arab went out : I was close to 
him, and saw him fall on liM side; he 
uttered a groaii->-his legs were stroniily 
convulsed, and I lieard a iMttling noi'C 
in his throat — he was dead. Tlie Arab 
behind me, seeing tlic torch of his euni- 
paiiion extiijgiii.-3hed, and conceiving he 
had stumbled, pu&t me, nd\anced to 
his assi.stance, and stooped. I observed 
him appear faint, totter, and fall in a 
moment — he aUo was dead, d'he thiid 
Arab came forwaid, and matle an etfoi t to 
approach the bodies, but .>top[icd >hoj r. 
We looked at each other in >ileut horror. 
The danger increased every instant ; onr 
torches burnt faintly; oni* hieathing be- 
came more diflicult *; our knees totteied 
under us, and we felt our strength iicaiiy 
gone. 

Tliere was no time to be lost— the 
American, Karthow, ciied to ns to “ take 
courage,” and we l)egan to mo^.c b lek as 
tasf as we could. AVe heard the lenniin- 
jiig Arab shouting after us, calling ih 
C aihes, imploring" opr assivtanee, and 
upbraiding ns with deserting him. ]}nt 
we were obliged to leave him to his fate, 
expecting eveiy moment to share it with 
him. The windings of the passages 
through which we had come increa<:ed 
the dimculiy of our escape; we miglit 
take a wrong turn, and never reach the 
gieat chamber we had first entered. Even 
suppoing ^\e took the -bortc.-t road, it 
was but too probable our strent:th uoiild 
fail us before we arrived. had each 
of us separately and unknown to one 
another observed attentively the ditTerent 
shapes of the ."tones which projected into 
the galleries we had pa>."ed, so th.it each 
had an imperfect clue to the labyrinth we 
had now to retrace. We compared notes, 
and only on one occasion had a dispute, 
(he Ainerioau difi'eriug from my friend 
and mvaelt ; in this dilemma we were 
determined Ly the majority, and fortu- 
nately were right. Exhausted with fa- 
tigue and tenor, we reached ihe edge of 
the <l ‘ep trench which remained to be 
c.oss<d be:oie we got into the ureat 
cli.niiber. M.i' tiring all my strength, t 
leaped, and was lolloped i>y the Anicii- 
con. .Mne.t ."toou on the brink, rCtidy to 
drop u’li 1 iatigiie. He cahed to u.s “ for 
God's lal e to i.elp him o\er the fosse, or 
at least to "l'•p, if only for five mhiates, 
to allow him time to recover IiU strength.” 

It was impossible— to stay was death, 
ind wccould not resist the desijc to push 
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oil and reach the open air. AVe cncon- 
raeed Inni to summon all his force, and 
he cleared the trench, AA'hen we reaclwd 
the open air it was one o'clock, and the 
heat in the sun about l6o«. Our sailors, 
wdio were waiting tor ns, had luckily a 
hurdak* full of water, which they .'-pi in- 
kled upon ii.<, but though a little rctr- sh- 
ecl, it W[,:. not possible to elinib the 'i !e* 
of the pit; tliey unfolded their tinbaiis, 
aiifl slini^iiig them round our bodies, diew 
us to the top. 

Oui appearance alone witliout our guides 
natiually astoni'^hed the Arab vvlio iiad 
reuiaiued at the entrance of the cavern ; 
and lie anxiously nupnied for his Knlmhe- 
b'Ls^ or friends. ^I'o l.ave coiitessci'l they 
were dead would luive excited sr.^pirfon, 
he wouhl have supposed we had inin deud 
them, and have alarmed the inh iliitanta 
of Ainahdi, to pursue us and revenge the 
death of their fiieiuls. \Ve ieplle«} tbeie- 
tore they were coming, and w'cre employ- 
ed in bringing out the mummies we Inwl 
found, which wa.s the cause of their 
delay. 

During their residence at Mi- 
niat, at wliich place they w^ere de- 
tained, in consequence of suspi- 
cions of the plague being at Cai- 
ro ; they had an opportunity to 
see the method practised by the 
natives, wdien attacked with the 
opthalmia, wdiicli is simply as fol- 
lows. 

AVhen an Arab feeh tlie f.r^t nj pin ch 
of the sviuptonis (if ink amm.tf it he 
binds a handkei chief louml })i^^ eve.^v as 
tightly as possible, and endeavnurs 
exclude the light and air witiitln* m;iTe>r 
e ration. At tlm eml of thneduys and 
nigiits, the bandage is removed, .ind m - 
(iuent bathing with cold \va*er is aita- 
waid.s emploved to coniptete ti.e f ure. 

My servant s.iffered ton«idci u-.v irnin 
an attack of tf,e opth.dn-ia, mid'fnmid 
gieat relief from a small quantity of ex- 
cessively fiLC powdeieu sugar being intro- 
duced every night between the tye-iid.s, 

.a practice recommended to him ly a 
Greek doctoi, wiiom he hud cou.mlted at 
Siout. 

In his case the innammation was ex- 
ccs^ive, and he compared the groat pain 
he >ufered to the pungent sensation oc- 
ca.sioned by the eye.s b-niig filled with tlie 
snioke of burning wood. As I have men- 
tioned one of the diseases of K.;ypt, t 
may add that tue tyiiijitoms of svphdis 
are in thi> coimtry ’extreme) v mild, ami 
aie geiieivdly cured by the .«imple u.se of 
the vvann bath, and an attention to 
cieanliness, winch is iiot at other times 
£>o .«»tricfly observed by the natives. 


* The name of tlie jars, made at Keane, of P5h 
rou« ear til, uml used m cool water. 
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This is certainly a very simple, 
but we cannot imagine it to be a 
very successful mode of practice, 
and sufficiently proves the low 
state of medical and surgical 
knowledge in those countries ; 
with respect to syphilis being cur- 
ed simply by the warm bath and 
attention to cleanliness, are 
confident Mr. L labours under a 
mistake, and has been led into this 
error, not from any disregard to 
truth, or desire of deceiving others, 
but merely from not being well ac- 
quainted with the disease of which 
he is speaking ; had he wTittcn 
gonorrhoea instead of sj/philis^ his 
statement would most likely have 
been correct. Instances are very 
frequent in this, and we believe in 
all other countries, of gonorhosa 
being cured by frequent w^ashing 
and a strict attention to cleanli- 
ness ; but wo have never yet heard 
of a well authenticated case of sy- 
philis being subdued without mer- 
cury, We have not been thus 
particular with any idea of under- 
valuing Mr, L/s observations, 
which wc believe, in most instan- 
ces, are strictly correct, but mere- 
ly to elucidate an error into which 
lie had fallen. However, wo arc 
perfectl}'^ aw are that “ non omnes 
possumus omnia.” 

We will now accompany our 
author to Boulac, near Old Cairo, 
from which place he very shortly 
removed to Rosetta, where the 
party %vere obliged to shut them- 
selves up, on account of the 
plague; and as the precautions 
taken on this occasion are particu- 
larly detailed, and may not be un- 
acceptable to the reader, we shall 
transcribe them. 

The house we occupied had double 
doors, and in tlie space between tliem we 
placed tw'o veiy larii(‘ jars filled with wa- 
ter, whicit was cham?ed once in the 24 
hours ; and haviui? provided ourselves al- 
so w'ith a fumigating box, to receive all 
our letters, we hired an Arab for a pias- 
tre a dav, to station himself every morn- 
ing under our windows, receive our or- 
ders, and purchase ouf'provjsiiais. 

With i\spect to our tor 
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precaiuion (if never touching it till it waa 
cool, as it is ascertained that in that state 
it does not communicate the p!aj3:ue. Even 
letteis which have been fumigated must 
be allowed to cool before they are touch- 
ed. 

Our meat, whether beef or fowls, the 
latter being previously plucked, was all 
thrown into the water jars, from which, 
after a certain interval, it was cautiously 
taken out by one of our servants, who 
opened the inner door for the purpose. 

In this manner we lived for several week®, 
witnessing the most distressing sights of 
death and disease under our windows, 
from which we had frequent opportuni- 
ties of observing attacks of the plague, a* 
it fir>t seized upon its unfortunate vic- 
tim As far as we could judge from 
their gestures, they appeared to suffer 
most violent pains in the head, and were 
at the same time seized with violent 
letcliiugs, and black vomiting. 

Having given this account of 
the measures taken in the coun- 
tries of the Mediterranean, for ar- 
resting the progress of this horrid 
malady, JMr. L, gives us the fol- 
lowing detail of the system pur- 
sued by the Board of Health in 
England, and for this we are cer- 
tainly much indebted to him, and 
hope it will be a means of stimu- 
lating that body to adopt a mor« 
consistent plan ; the account Mr. 
L. gives is as follows. 

Such was the plan of life we adopted j 
and the success of our measures of pre- 
caution abundantly proves the utility and 
sufficiency of the usual quarantine regu- 
lations establislied in the countries of the 
Mediterranean, which are frequently vi- 
sited by the calamities of the plague. 
But on our return to England, it was im- 
possible not to smile at the insufficiency, 
not to say absurdity, of the system adopt- 
ed in this country. As wc passed up th# 
Channel, we weie visited by the officers 
of the Board of Health, and one of them 
coming alongside our vessel, presented 
the captain with a Bible, requesting him 
to swear to the truth of the answers h« 
should make to his sever.il questions. II 
was in vain we represented fo him, that 
his taking the book aaain from our han^ 
would he the surest ineatis of communi- 
catiiig to him wliatever infection we might 
ourselves be labouring under ; he pereist- 
ed in demanding our compliance with a 
form which could not be dispensed witli^ 
and added, with an air of triumph, that 
in the discharge of his duty, he had him- 
self been on board sereral plague bhipa* 
with impunity. On the same occariMi, 

H2 
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another oiTicrr prndacefl a number of 
qneiietj, to which liie ciiptain of our ves- 
sel was required to cive written answers, 
and wlieii told nothfnc' was so infectious 
as paper, lie contenteil liiinself with le- 
plyiiit;, tiiat the orders of the Privy 
Council were peremptory, and must be 
obeyed. 

We shall now proceed to the 
Appendix, which is an itinerary 
through Syria by Shekh Ibrahim, 
This is merely a list of the diffe- 
rent places visited by the shekli, 
and a fetv directions which may be 


found serviceable to any future 
traveller ; but the most curioua 
and interesting part is an account 
of some fragments of Thebaic ma- 
nuscripts on leather, which consist, 
entirely of legal instruments, deeds, 
and conveyances of different kinds 
of pi’opel'ty ; a fac-siniiie of part 
of these nuinuscripts is given at 
the roniinencemcnt of the work, 
whicli w'iil no doubt be particular- 
ly gratifying to the antiquarian. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


East India IIousp^ Dec. 11, 1816. 

A General Court of Proprietors of Ka.'st 
India Sioch, wiu thi< day heid at tlic 
Compciuy's Mon^e, in hcadeishail ^ticet, 
foi the tpccial pui posj ot layiu^r, before 
the Prcpi'ietoi r , recc red from In- 

dia, rcMiectine the pio;re^> crul termi- 
nation of the v'ar uith XfpaL imd re- 
solutions of ad'-i.-r^r;, ni cuU't- 

qjipj Co, t>\ A\ C ’ I ef ‘ ' rL . t . 

Tl.e oili lue 'd tb • I ' ^ ^ at 
. — 

'[ ih- f / ■ , rh, . I .o, -jj, .jid, 

lie had to 'tuoi:.! ill'' i '-ur, A u h v-as 
a'^'emh'cit lor a '.pce.td :-’e I'.ox— -iiamel}’’, 
to lia.vc pr*,c,'< KM biio-c .K, relative to 
the comine.rc-Meiit, piorre*'', termi- 

mtioij, oi the 1 ue v.w- ,vi.h r::r Nepa- 
lese loveromera. mu a fc^-rie-^ o; '.e:-r‘iu- 
tions pJiunh.l t' ri.on ; aod 

rC'olii ajiiS had lor ti.ae open 
to the ie’>p‘'Cti :u of die propiiCtor.' at tne 
East India Hoiue. The dispatches were 
very nunieroui— still, however, if the 
proprietor.^ had not perused the whole of 
them, it would be quite a'^reeahle to tne 
directors to have tlicni road at length ; 
but, a'- they had, for a very comhdciable 
period, been open to the e.Kamination of 
all those gendenitii who chose to look 
into them, perh ips the court would think 
that it wa^ only necessary to have the 
concluding dispatches lead, which were, 
undoubledly, the most material. If gen- 
tlemen coincided in this opinion, the 
tliive letters, Nos. 11, 12, and Id, '''honid 
beru. l. 'I'liey contained nu account of 
tlu' p.o'-U'^s of the war, from February 
last, . 111(1 del vied the circumstances which 
led to iS'. etuich -ion. 

Thi> 'tiou being appioved of, the 
clerk piout-de'I to read the documents. 
Tlic first, wh:Ui wa.s dated Fort William 
the 21ht Februaiy, 1*^16, was addres- 
sed by the Governor General in conn- 


eil to the Iionaurahls the secret com- 
mittee. It rj'\ ei rod to a former di'^pateh, 
ill which the nc:o-sity of rcMiminy, hos- 
tilitii-S the: state oi Ncpaul, in 

con.'e(p(»>ncc of that covernmeut having 
lefnsCvI to raiHy t’m tieaty winch had 
been enticed into wit'n colonel Rradshaw, 
'-as staled. It tlien went on to 4letail 
ti e sacci '-es of the Kiife employed by 
atnd Sir Koo'ul Cclitorlonv, up 
tnt I ’ ' i. n H ' j ■' Vf’h, in thi- second 
0'.."' '-'U a, .r’«: tie t^o^'ieahs — ani- 
. i n-i t'lr . nr..’iUT of ooc of the 
o' 0 't.rs ;id t:i rl •: eXjuditiun — and 
1 dated j'.TUin political negociations which 
the prosperous state of the war had nro- 
duced. 

M’*, inqaiied, whether, in thi.'V 

oi'pafch, a strong ohsewation was not 
th’’ov;ri out against an ohicer in theCom- 
t( rvice ? 

Tlie Cnrnnufrn answered, that certain- 
ly something was said against a particular 
individual. 

The second di -patch was dated, Fort 
William, the 11th of March, 1816. It 
detailed tlie succcssfal progress of the 
war up to tlic second of that month, and 
stated the effects which the superiority of 
the British arms had at that time produ- 
ced on the Nepalese government. 

The third dispatch was dated Fort 
William, March 110, 1816. It set forth, 
that, in conscijucnce of the signal suc- 
cesses obtained by the Company’.s forces 
over tliose of the enemy, it was deemed 
expedient to transmit an account of them 
hy the ship Malabar, without delay. It 
then went into a minute histoiy ot those 
successes, which the courage ami perse- 
verance of the British and native troops, 
directed by the genius of i?ir David Och- 
terloiiv, had achieved. Tlie victories over 
tlie eneiu) on tlie 28th of Febimary and 
the IfehKif March, had a powerful effect 
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on the conduct of the Ncp'ibse \wern- 
ijic. 'ri* ;■ tbuii'l it m\\i\ so com end 
affain. •, j.ifcsli slrill aiid laloiir — and 
they SuC'i fo.' an acconimodatif.ii. Atier 
some latiOii, .Sir David Ochterlony 
a.'aved to q;vaiit them peace on the teiins 
coLJ.iituti in the tiealytlu.t ii.jl I;eeii pre- 
vioii^ly coiul'i' I'd «. ‘h Lic-uraiv-eit Coio- 
nol ib-adsliaw, and ialiiicd hy the Wiieels. 
'llii' treaty, witianu any rel.; nation of its 
piovi'ioi;' , iiOsv ro tided by the rajaii 
ot Xep'mh Xi'C (hopatch then took a 
srccnat v: of t;io elicunn-tances th'At 
led I > ti -'at. ie the hi-t haltlc, it 
t\ ei:t?:iy hioueli!- tlhcJ thon- 
saiid n;cn into I’.e dtid, of rrlioin ei^ht 
Iiundrcd ueie ku r^.n to be killed and 
\v<‘'iiided; whom were many of- 

ficcis. Thi'-. carnpri:?!], though short, 
was completely decisive ; and, on no oc- 
casion had the j)er*evcrance, fortitude, 
and bravery of tin. Ibitish soldic’*, appear- 
ed to ^r'atcr adwuitaee. It liad l)ecn 
decn'cd adwsahle to treat the Nepal go- 
veinincnt leniently, for two reasons — 
first, because rf tiery were too much hu- 
miliated, their tecliugr. might he mused 
to a pitch of d'^'^peratioii, that might be 
productive of di.sa''trous consequences — 
and next, Iwcause if the war had been 
continred, an enormous expense would 
have been iiicuried, withe at any com- 
mensurate benelit. The (oiincil, there- 
fore, expee^ssed their perfect concurrence 
itr the decision, come to by Sir David Och- 
terloay, in preferring peace fo tl^e farther 
continuance of tire war. The di'^patcli 
then referred to a general r.Kh’v, \liu'h 
promulgated to the army at the 

high ."Sense eut< rtahied by the Com^Uaiid- 
cr-in.chief, of the ments by which tlie 
cai'cer of hir Da; id ()ehte’-l(my was dis- 
tinirui-ln'il, iiiid of tlic (h'Cipliue and 
courage miu/u'e^ted hy the European and 
native trooj>s till ougiiout the contest; — 
and sugge-'ted tlie propriety of rcwaiding 
their exertions, by giving sllecr medals to 
the officers, and .sncli of the piivates as 
were recommended for their particular 
gallantry. The humiliation and discorafi- 
tJii'e (observed the crmncill of a proud 
and high-minded people, like the Goor- 
kahs, w’otiid doubtlf'-^, lur a time, fill 
them wiih angry reehtig'j, and render 
tliein desii'ous of icenveinig what they 
had lost, yet they '^aw no leasonto be- 
lieve, but that a linn and contihatory line 
of conduct, (HI the part of tire lii’itish, 
would effectuully preuait the existing 
amicable rehitions between the Company 
and the Nepal government, fi*oin being 
disturbed. IJefore they closed tliis dis- 
patch, they were anxious to call the at- 
tention ot the Company to the sjstem of 
economy w’hich had been adhered to du- 
ring the war, Thi.s w'ould he evident, by 
contras* iiig the tw'o campaigns against 
the Nepalese, with those carried on in 


the Mysore territory in 1803-4 and 1804-5. 
A very Mipeiior degree of economy was 
iiir.nifetitul in the proceedings during the 
Nepal war; althou/h, from the moun- 
tainoes nature of tire country, every arti- 
cle was obliged to be carried a* a gi'eat 
expense, and the coldness of the climate 
rendered it necessary to supply the .sepoys 
with warm clotbJng. Notwithstanding 
these disadvantages, it w'ould appear from 
the documents accompanying this dis- 
patch, that the N'c pale.se campaigns cost 
less, by five and a half lack of rupees, 
than that of 1803-4, and, hy twenty-six 
and a half lack of rupees, than that of 
lfcd4~5.” 

The dispatches having been gone 
thronah — 

Tlie Cljur.nan rose and said, that hii 
porvers vvei e not aderjuate to express the 
sentiments he entertained of the gloriou.s 
work which had been achieved, and the 
high opinion he cherished of the Gover- 
nor-general, and of the various individu- 
als engsged under him on tins most im- 
portant occasion. Ke should ther-efore, 
refrain fi'orn a task, which, he w'as con- 
viriced, he could not execute success tally 
— and he should merely refer to the mo- 
tion.s of thanks which lie should have the 
honour of jiroposing, to the Goveriior-ge- 
nei'Hl and all those who had contributed 
to tlie glorious termination of an arduous 
(onttst. He trusted, however, he might 
be permitted to .say, that, in his opinion, 
the abilities displayed by tho.se who had 
been empluyeJ on this occasion, from the 
Go; criioi -aonei ul, downiwards, w’cre of 
^o traii^CLiubint a natuie, that no terms 
of ])iai-c could reach them. — (Hear! 
hear ‘) 

The clerk then read the following re- 
solution : — 

At a Court of Directors, held on 
Wednesday, the 20th November, 1 8 Id, it 
was, on several motion.s, 

“ Rfsohed imauimouriy, That th« 
thank.s of this court be given to the Earl 
of Moira, K. G., Governor-General and 
Commander-in-chief, for the prudence, 
energy, and ability, combined with a ju- 
dicious application of the resources of th« 
Company, displayed by his lordship in 
planning and directing the operations of 
tlie late war agaimst the Nepalese, un- 
dertaken in consequence of a persevering 
sy.'^tem of encroachment and insult on 
their part ; and also for his wi.«idom and 
moderation, in availing himself of the 
successes obtained by the army, for aw* 
eluding a peace with the Gliorka power# 
on terms both honorable and adrantage- 
ous. 

Resolved unanimously, Tnat 
tlianks of this court be given to Major 
General Sir David Ochterlony, Bart, and 
K. C. B., for the vigor, judgment, and 
effect, with which he personally conduct^* 
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ed the cpenftions of the force under his 
command on all occa'sions, and particu- 
larly, in the last campaign, the manatrc- 
jnent of which, and of the subsequent 
negotiation, was with great propriety en- 
trusted to him, in testimony of the confi- 
dence due to his experienced merits and 
wtII acquired distinction, 

“ Resolved unanimously, 'Hi at the 
thanks of this court be given to al! t!.e 
officers, both European and native, be- 
longing to the army wliicii srrved in fbe 
Nepal war, for tludr gallant and inert to- 
rious sendee during tlie U^t war. — 
that the court doth highly appiove and 
acknowledge the .«elvico^ <»f the non-eoin- 
missioned officers and piivate soldier 
both Euiopean and nati’.e, w ho were em- 
ployed in the late war ; and that tiie 
tlianks of the court be >i^nitied to tliem 
by the ofiieers of tlieir respective coi ps, as 
well for their patience under nnu'iual fa- 
tigues, and their ciieeiful endurance of 
privations, as for their valor and intrepi- 
dity in presence of the enemy." 

The C/iairmt/n — “ Gentlemen what 
has been read, just now^, is the resolution 
of the court of directors ; but it becomes 
necessary that tliis court should express 
its opinion of the merits of the Governor- 
gcneral — I beg leave, there foie, to moic, 
‘ that the resolution be appio^cd of by 
this court.* " 

Mr. //w«c oh^^ervcd, tliaf the Gout- 
nor-general liad le-vntly been Cleared a 
AJarqtds ; and lie siiafgested, whether, ni 
point of form, it would not he proper to 
?tile him Marquis of Hastings instead of 
Earl of A/oira ? 

The Chairman — I am much obliged 
to the hon. proprietor for lii> Miggestioii. 
The alfeialion shall be made." 

The motion, wliicli was seconded by 
the having been put in 

due form — 

Mr. Hump rose and said, he hoped the 
court would allow him a few minutes to 
.state his sentiments .^lioitly on tliis ques- 
tion, He had not intended to have offered 
hini.seli ‘■o early to the notice of the [iro- 
prietois, if any other crentleman had shewn 
a di>^'io':jti''»n to address the court. He 
certanilj liad expected and wished that a 
busine-'S of this ntUure should not pass the 
court, as a mere m uter of conr-'e, with- 
out .any oh^c^^•atio^ whatever from either 
the movei or seconder of tee re'olution, 
on its meiits ; auf! vet be felt n diffienhy, 
111 li'ingon this oecasit)n, to (lettMiiino 
what o^)^ervntbu^s be slmuld ofier — what 
■top(s hr >bouM '•elect — in .'^p-uiking on 
a Mibg'et that appeared to him to r(>in- 
prelu'iid a\<iii{‘t) ot points c.':trcniei\ in- 
tere''tiug. .H’s ideas wtue iiiore exfi ml ■<{ 
— the) emoMced a greatei ^ oi mer- 
fer than tile re- i!ut ion w!'.,',i 
nian htid just i:n'vtd. 'fvf»u!d, with om)- 
priety, permit him to state. Uae thin':, 


however, he must particularly observe, — 
that, accoidiiig to all former proceeding.'? 
of this nature, as far as ever he recol- 
lected, or his research had gone, tlie 
proprietors never before had been called 
on at tlie couclusion of a war to agree to 
.«<) dry, naked, and circum.sciibcd a re.«o- 
iiUiotJ, a? that now submitted by the 
Directors to the court. It had been cus- 
tomary to state the general line of policy 
and conduct of the individual praised, in- 
.stead of selecting a single insulated act 
of his government, as calling for their 
thanks and apjirohation. In the cU'^e of 
Warien Ha''tings, the Marqifis Wellesley, 
Lord Hobart, and vaiions other Gover- 
no! •-geneial, a decided sentiment appear- 
ed to luive prevailed in tin's court, that an 
enlarged rii vv of tlic policy and rondnet of 
tlie ira’iviiinal should be brought betore 
tne couit, in onier to intiucnce ttiem in 
coming to a [laiticular vote on his merits. 
TIk' vo^e propfi-ed tlianks for “planning 
and condnedng the war, without advert- 
ing tr) jii'>tire or ]if)licy. He, for one, 
candiihy avowed, whafevor hi.s opinions 
otherw ise of the Marquis of Ha'-tiiu:s had 
been, and now were, that, in his view of 
the .subject tiii.s lesolutlon did not go to 
the extent, which, if the court agreed to 
any re.^olutinn, he should be di.spo'^ed to 
pioceed. it was a matter of great con- 
seqiifnce to eveiv '■eivaiit in {mlia, and 
p.n tieu’arly wbt'ii ]<]aced in tiie high si- 
tuation wiiicli be tillei!, and acting zea- 
lously and to the bc'^r of his alfilities, that 
the Wiiole of his conduct .''houid lie fair- 
ly viewed. Tlie imblc Marquis in hit 
dispatclits, fully ju.stiricd tlie policy 
and iRci»it\ of the war, and he had 
anxloii-ly c’.rreatcd the Court of Direc- 
tors’ oj. inion and approbation of liis con- 
dmt. It appealed, in every line of th# 
in*hle rd iiqUiS’- dispatches, that he felt 
the ''tw)nse''t (’“‘'ire to carry into effect 
every H'iiigthat lie thought could be con- 
ducive to the interest ot the Company; 
and, when tliis d'^-poNitlon wa." manifest, 
they ouL;ht, in ji stice, to take a general 
view of wliat his comlnct had been ; not 
only in conducting, hut in beeinning the 
war ; and afterw n (Is judge favourably, or 
otherwise, of his proceeding in general, 
as well as, in this particular instance, 
lie, along with many other members of 
the court, always telt a high degree of 
pl'M'-iiie in hemg able to stami forward 
to piaNe tiiC oti'ccr^ of the Coiupain for 
their exm tions aino.ad, and to eoiiier ou 
tliem such aiqiroliation, as they might 
fail Iv de-erve ; but, w itls -tlipt tavourable 
d; jio'ition, he couhl not help heling,. 
lliaf on this oc'■a^lOll, t’'e aciii€>emcnt» 
in Nepal se<Mned to he i imd too highly 
by ilv' iiolde Abinpii-. '1 Iiere was, in 
b," o-huion. thioagbont the wliole of th(^ 
col , I •r«(ind('ncf\ an evident attempt to 
mauiify the jiroceedings against N\'p?J, 
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to a degree far exceeding what tlicy de- 
served. The last paraagrapl^s in the dii- 
patch of the 30th of Maich, appe.iiod to 
put the Nepal war on a ie\el with tiie 
memorable conteft of Marquis WelL^sIey’s 
against the v/hole Mahrutta empire. He 
coiisideied it most prcpo.'teroiis to jmt 
the two coiite.''ts on a lerci. Tlie pio- 
teediugs cagainst Xejjal wvre tu»ial and 
unfortunate, when compared witii the 
brilliant and bucccs''fai campaii^ns of 
lfe03-4 against the wiioie power ol India. 
Su[)posinir, to t.ike Kail IMoira’s own 
statement, the entiiC bo iy of foices op- 
posed to us in the late contest to amount 
to from twelve to sixteen thousand men, 
ami Jt nevci dining tiie war exceeded 
fl.e latter number) to attempt to com- 
pare such a contest in all its cinnim- 
staiices, even admitting all the dilli- 
eulties of the country, with one in which 
two hundred tliojisand men \.ere in 
aims. Maupiis \Vt Ilcslej bronglit 
men, in admirable co-operarion, into tiie 
iield in August ttf03, to meet the whole 
ftrlaharatta fotce, to llm extent I ha\e 
ineiicioiiod, well appointed, w ith upwards 
<<f seven handled pieces of camion, stores, 
die. and comjueu'd an honourable an 1 very 
adiautageoU'' pcaie with lierar and Sein- 
dia, in a most biilliam aial upparallelli-d 
campaign of hnir month- ; and m the 
course of ul ich tive liuiidied and twenty- 
se^en pieces of artillery were absolutely 
taken in tiie field from rliejiowcr'^ against 
waorn we fought ; — whilst Pml Moira, by 
b'S own account, broiug: t nito the field 
44,11/5 men, and eighty -ei:iht ui ns, 
ngminst 12 or lo,00') men, with .taufiy 
a gun or i'CLulail\ armed man. To at- 
tempt a comoaii'-on between tlie-e cam- 
paigi:'-, was s.idng niiich taitker than the 
oc, asi'iu watranted. the noble 

iimniuis was, m the le ohuion no^v jno- 
posed, thanked loi tlie promptitude ami 
energy with v.diich jic called the resources 
the C’ompat'y into cirecr. But could tiiis 
exertion ot the Compain’s le-ouiies 
atndiist a hmiy of tw’cive or tourteeii 
thousand men, be compared with the 
efforts that it wa? found necc'-sai \ to make, 
when the whole power of Indm was com- 
bined against us, and our resomecs ueie 
not ill men or money near so great as they 
are at present ? He nbseived, by the d’-'- 
patches, that ilie noble marquis tlianKed a 
small party, (lie believed a serjcMiit ami 
fourteen menj lor liieir success in an eider- 
prize. One of his fi^t acts w as to thank 
thi.s individual iii the most glowing teims , 
but it must be remembered, that it waas, 
perhap.s, the only siiccess of the first cam- 
paign, amidst a series of reverses. Indeed, 
he ( Air, Hume) thought, that at all times 
the noble marquis seemed to huisli hio 
prai.se without sufficient discrimiiiatiou. 
He knew Sir David Ochteriony, by cha- 
racter, and many other oflBcers personally^ 


wiio were engaged in the Nepal war, 
and he was w'ell convinced they were 
incapable cf acting otherwise than brave- 
ly ; but, in reading over the papers, he 
laid been unable to discover or discrimi- 
nate which WHS the ablest and most effici- 
ent officer. Whctlicr Sir David Ochter- 
iony, or ('olouels Kelly, O’Halleron, or 
Nicfiolls, or Captain Hatter, weie the 
most elfcctive commander, could not be 
collected from the dispatches — lor all were 
prcU'C' l alike. There was, in fact, a super- 
almmiaiice of bombast and panegyric. He 
.statctl this that the public might not br 
]e«I away by false impiessioiis. He thought 
they ought to lie aware of w'hat had really 
licen done, and not suffered to suppose 
liiat tiieie wa.s m) much credit due for 
wdeldiiig ti e whole power of the British 
empire in India HLUiinstapeMy state He 
would luo: t willingly give thanks where 
tlicy were duo — but he would not |>ermit 
lfiiii:^clf oi tiie public to he blinded by the 
e\!igeeiiite<l statements which had already 
I ceil disseminaled. Arduoii.s, undoulited- 
h, had been llie duty of the goveiuor- 
keiicial ; but when — ^^alld iiere lie took 
tue noble mariiuiv’s own details on tlic 
hulijict) — he had foil) -five thousand* men 
in aim^aiiaved.igainst foui lecnor «!ixteeu 
tlmusaiid, he was disposed, after taking 
info cunslileiatioii all the circumstances 
ot the country, to lessen tlie greatness of 
tliC enterpri/c which had been carried on 
ill the NepalC'C territory. Though t lies# 
oli'^ervatious might seem, to some persons, 
to detiMCt tiom the uictits of the laffile 
inaiqiii'', yet n wm'' only when compmed 
to the war of the mmioii hid 

liis coiuial a:'''ent. Indeed lie would wil- 
lingly Il'Vc gone fin ther. He ^Iionld have 
hem glad, had tljc conit of directors .vi 
framed the i evolutions, to Iiave thanked 
tlie noble marqui'^ for the policy of his 
proceedings. J-e! ting inside Ids bombastic 
and iiidi-cnminaie panegviics, he conceiv- 
ed that the line of poLcv which he adopted, 
deserved more praise than Iii> coiuluci of 
the vvar. He vva> awaie that some indi- 
viduals differed ti om liim on this point ; 
Imt lie was well a-'-'ured rli.it, if a tem- 
poji.dng jiolley Lad hem longer pursued 
in Ills pledgee •^oi.'', theie vveie many 
ciiieH on the ('uen'jve Indian frontiers 
who would liave taken immediate advan- 
tage ot it. It was hi.'' opinion that no oiit- 
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rage against the Company should ever he 
suffeied to pass unnoticed. The Brilisli 
government in India ought not to sit 
down quietly, and calculate wliat deciee 
of insult should be received before hostile 
measures were resorted to ; — they should 
take especial care that no insult, however 
trifling, should be suffeied to piss with 
impunity. When Marquis V/eUtsley was 
at the head of the Indian goveinment, he 
caused it to be so highly respected, that a 
single inesaengoriuiiiht travel tropioneeiid 
of India to the other, as a servant of the 
Company, and acting under the oiders ot 
the great iiiarijuis, without the slightest 
molestation. That time was one ot enere^ 
and glory worthy of tlie British name. 
The honourable proprietor Iiojied that 
•the vote of tlianks would be canied 
unanimously^ He fully concurred in tlie 
resolution of the eouitof diiect{/is, and 
would go with tiiem to tiie full extent of 
that re^olution. He ^^a.s disposed to acnee 
to it on this account; — tliat he (BoiJ 
Moira) had resented insults offered to the 
Eiiglish government, and hatl nobly pun- 
ished them ; whilst tiie govcnu)i> before 
had allowed them to taniisli the ihiti^h 
character. Whatever opinions might he 
formedjWhateversentimcntsjiiiuht [irevail, 
relative to tlieir policy in oiiemally ]k)s- 
Jessing India, the true principle on which 
they ought now to act, he took to be this, 
and he was ready to dec hue it — that, 
having India under tlieir control, they 
must e«dea\our to retaui it. Thcrefoie, 
he contended, that, possessing India — 
being masters of a territory great beyond 
all expectation, and which might become 
still greater by proper and judicious 
management, they ought not to suf- 
fer a want of energ}' to threaten the 
safety of tho^e dominions. He was of 
opinion, that if they I'peiikintr with all 
due submis*'ioii of theCompaiivi peimitted 
the natives of India, in any way, to lo^e 
the respect they ought to pay, to lose 
their confidence in, or to throw aside their 
good opinion of, tlie Company ; — nay, 
he would say, if the sunoundiiig chief' 
ceased to look with fear and dicad on 
the British government — the moment tliat 
principle was departed from, ciiciuii- 
atauces would soon prove that tlieir power 
was gone, and that they were hastening 
to nun and decay. He, theiefore, con- 
tended that the noble marquis w ho sup- 
ported this piinciple with eneigy and 
promptness, deserved much more credit 
and honour for taking up, with spirit, the 
insults which the Nepalese government 
had perpetrated, than for any of the sub- 
sequent proceed] mrs. Here he found it 
iiece'"'arv to observe, that it was not 
possible for the proprietors, in the short 
space of sv\ on or eight da\5, allowed them 
by tlie notice, to read over all the dis- 
patches ; they coutaiued six or seven 


hundred inclosures, being about one huu- 
dred inclosures for every working day, 
during which the papers had been 
open to inspection. It w’as, conse- 
({uently, quite impossible to get through 
them in a satisfactoiy manner ; and, 
thcrefoie, in comiiij; to this vote, he, for 
one, would give his suffio^e in support of 
the le'okifiou, in the fell conridciice that 
the court of dircctoi.s had read and con- 
sidCK il the papeis ruder existing cir- 
cumstances. he could not act from his 
own immeihatc conviction, because the 
tlie time liad not allowed him to read the 
whole of the pajicrs : lie could not form 
an opinion; and, he believed, that no 
gentleman before the bar had perused 
them. That court, how ever, alvvays placed 
a certain (Icn ee oi conf.dence m their exe- 
cutive ; and ilie luc'cnt was one of tho>e 
instance' in wiiicli that confidence was 
particularly called for. Not having the 
oppoitunity of coming to a decision by a 
peiusal of the pajieis, as the court of di- 
rectors liad done, he was ready to vote for 
the rc'^olution, btlieving tliat they had 
coiisideicd the subject seriously before 
they submitted it to the proprietors. On 
a former occa^^ion, not less than a year ago, 
an honourable and learned Iriend of lus 
(Mr. R. Jack'On ) moved, that certain papers 
connected with the first campaign of the 
Nepal war, it having then terminated, 
siiould be piinted, and laid before the 
eonit of pi upi ietors, in order that they 
might he carefully perused preparatory 
to their being taken into consideialion. 
On that occasion a learned gentleman 
(Mr. H. Twiss) stepped foiwvaid, with 
what prudence or piojiriety he could now 
best explain, anti opposeil the motion. 
That gentleman would not hear of the 
productioii of papers by imtahnentSj as 
lie expiessed himself. He, forsooth, did 
not see the propriety of liavmg the papem 
in time to peruse and unde: stand them, 
but would have them altocefhei. They 
had at length been presei-ted, in a mass, 
to the inspection of the [>ropiietors, and 
he called on the learned gentleman to 
state, whether he had periisctl them ? 
He was sure he had scarcely had time to 
peruse more than one half of them — it 
was even a doubt with him (Mr. H.) if 
that learned gentleman had ever gone to 
look at them, now' that they were at his 
.service. The then chairman, (Charles 
Grant, Esq.) whatever opposition he 
might have given to the production of 
otlier documents, stated, that he for one 
had no objection to the printing of the 
papeis in question, provided the dis- 
patches from the court of directors to 
Lord Moira were also printed. But the 
learned gentleman (Mr. T\,*iss), who was 
so well versed in the affairs of the court, 
came forward to prevent the producticui 
of papers by instalmenU, He opposed 
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ljimf3elf to tlie great experience of his 
learned friend Mr. Jackson who moved 
for the papcis, \v lio.se ab^p^ce on the 
present oicasion he gieatly icgiettod, and 
his motion was by an niiexjiected vote of 
this court then iiegafiied. He was ex- 
tremely sorry that hi^ learned friend 
was at present eng teed on lery important 
business, in the .siN-^iou', wlieielic pic- 
^^ided ; — he was cnifiloji'd on a m()>t use- 
ful regulation idating to enmity 
and theieioio could m>t alteiul the coiiif. 
Had he been present, he would ha\e point- 
ed out, mill Ills n^nal eloqiieiici*, therni>- 
ehievi)u> con^equeiif es whicli had lieeu 
piodiiced hy tin* lefii^al to aectde to lo'.s 
^ ei \ reaNonalile and proper nintion. He 
could not, hnwe^ei, a\oid saying, with 
respect to liis learned friend, tiiat his pro- 
position had been treated in an extremely 
illiberal way— in a manner that tended 
to check the proprictois in tlicir endea- 
vours to procure nece.'.saiy iiifoi mation. 
The amendment ot tlie learned gentleman 
(Mr. Tvvi.«:s}, alter the oiigiinil motion of 
Mr. Jack.soii had been acceded in and 
coriected by the Ciiairanm, hml in a 
strange mannei defeated the motion of 
his learned fiiend. But if tiny had tlicii 
been fuinishcd \Aith the docnmeiit.'> cal- 
led for ; if the learned gentleman had 
not inteifered, and occasioned a vote 
against them — the proprietois would now 
have been in peifect possession of this 
subject. Had they received the docu- 
ments by instalments, against uhich mode 
the learned gentleman liad cxpies‘'rd him- 
self so strongly, they would !ia\c li.id an 
opportunity of leading them; ami tliey 
would now have come foiwaid piepared 
to give a vote louuded on the coin letlon 
of their o\Mi mind'?, instead of being 
obliged to act in the confnkiiec they 
placed in their executive body. They 
were biouglit into this dilemma by the 
interference of the learned geiitUmnn ; 
and he now might get out ot it In the he.>t 
manner be could. The ^otc in that ca?e 
would liave been the vote of the general 
court, and conseipiently honoiable to the 
noble marquis ; hut, at piescnt, the reso- 
lution proposed could only in fart be con- 
sidered as that of the com t of duectoi^. 
He meant not to yd), that the intention 
of the learned gentleman was otlieiwisc 
than good j but he lioped it wmuld in- 
duce him (Mr. T.) to pau^e before he 
again opposed the motions of his learned 
friend (Mr. Jaeksoii}, and he would now 
be able to judge of the propriety and 
expediency of biinging forward, ail at 
ouce, a mass of information, through 
which human industry could not proceed 
regularly and delibeiately, unless at cry 
extended period were allowed for that 
purpose. Now, though he had e.xpressly 
Stated his determin«atiou to vote for the 
p.solution of thanks ; yet he thought that, 
Asiatic Journ* — No. IS. 


in justice to tlic governor-general, the 
])olic7 war ought to have been 

no t iced . I n j us t ice to t he character of the 
Company, the public should have been im- 
jiressed with t!ie tccliiig, tiiat, in carrying 
on the war, the Indian government had 
acted on the purest and best piinciplc, 
that of seem ing the safety of <»nr terri- 
tories, and of keeping up the gloiy, the 
lionom, ami the gieatiies.s of the Biitish 
name. The Briti-'h public were too ready 
to believe statements of injury done by 
the Bast India Company, and it was but 
justice to ourselves and to tiie govern- 
ment in India, to prevent an) such im- 
proper impression. As the couit of di- 
leetoi^ had not, liowev'cr, gone into the 
subject, it would not be decorous for him 
to dwell on it much longer, although it 
afforded an amp’e held for observation. 
He liofied, however, tlie time was not far 
di-tant, when they would take into their 
.SCI ions consideration, in justice to the 
noble mar<iuis, the policy wliich had 
marked his piocoedings. He was most 
anxiou> tiiat the cau.?cs which led to the 
war sliould be cleaily understood ; and 
he was quite rca<Iy to go into the dis- 
cii^.>ion of that sulijcct, a fair examina- 
tion of winch would redound gieatly to 
the honour ot the noble marqui-', and 
pciliaps dispel a cloud vvliich hung over 
iii.s cliaiactei. Ho knew what an ctfect 
was produced in England when indivi- 
duals .‘^poke, in strong language, about 
tlic desire of envrfmchment on tlie pait of 
govei'iioi < in Imliii. But when the i iv il pro- 
ceeding'' whicli tndk pi. ICC ill England were 

(‘oiiff'ini.lcil ',\i!h thv miliT.u) )). KCccdingg 

in IiuIilI; wlien *1 k riiifciciit iclative situ- 
ation of the Two coiuiults v.as lo-^t sight 
of— it was impussihlc that ccurcct deduc- 
tions could be made. "J'hosc w Im argued 
in this way, an erroneous duty, doubtless 
Iielieved that they wTie right. They saw 
the subject in a civil point ot view, whilst 
it was survey C'l, as he eontc'''tcd it only 
could be, in a military point of view by 
himself and others. The one party looked 
to the civil rights of the subject in Eng- 
land j the other fixed their attention on 
the military rights of the Company io 
Tmlia. The basis of the goveinment te 
JAigland isciet/, and the military is an in- 
iKivation ;-~the ba.sis of the government 
in India is military, and the civil is inno- 
vation. Having stated thus much, w'hich 
wa? not, pcrhajis altogether peitineut 
to the motion before the court, but 
which, he thought, might be excused, 
as, in his opinion, it ought to be distinctly 
known within doors and without door#, 
that the Company w'ere not acting on the 
principle adopted hy a great Eon>i^aa 
chief, who attacked his neighbour# with- 
out reason or necessity^be should not 
occupy the time of the court much longer ; 
but he must say, that bad the noble ©v- 

VoL. IIL I 
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tjnis a course diiToreiit fiuin lUat 

whicli he had adopted; had hj, like isoiue 
of Ids predecesM;! Sir G. Garlov; and 
hold Mintu, declined resistuuthe 
c'UuURt of thceucuiy, cvhcrcl; I’le) com- 
[»rom:&ed the diniiu and IcLonr ol the 
Company — he would lui*e hcen loady (o 
pass a vote of ccu^me on him. Gut rids 
circumstance ou^'lit not to [m sailkied to 
pass without imtiee. The' uuiht to 
tlic situation m which Loid. dluii ' found 
ahhiis betweeu Nc’iuK on his aiiiiul in 
India in l^Kh Tho public ouaht to know 
the nect'sMty wiiich jn'^tnied the juoceed- 
iugs ofthe noble inan[ui-'. It uiiijlit to he 
kept iu wew that ilie Xopalese po.vos- 
ed a territoiy alxmt twenty-rice \ears a^o, 
exteiidiug only about two luindied miles 
from east to west, and tiiar Iw gradual 
eucroaehment tiiey Iiatl extended to the 
banks of the n\er Indus, and in IHl 1 had 
an extent of country eight Iiinidred miles 
under their lule. Their conduct had 
been so atrocious that in 1804, on 24th 
.lanuai’y, Lord Wellesley ha<l deelaretl the 
treaty then existing with Nepal to be at 
an end, and there is no doubt fioin his 
character that he w ould have had lecourse 
to arms at that time, if he had not been 
80 fully emidoyed with the Maliniatta 
w'ar. From t!ie time of Captain KinlocliT 
mission to Nepal in l/db up to tiietiine 
Lord Moira ariiied in India, theie had 
been diftereiices bctw'eeii the gir, enunenls 
owing to the encioachnieiit.^ of the Ne- 
palese, ami they had been borne by the 
governor- generals w itli a forbearance and 
consideration that the honour and dig- 
nity of the British name scaicely admit- 
ted of. There w ei*c regular reports made 
to the eoiiit of diiectois of tlicic en- 
tToaclimcnts aunuuUy, as the dispateues 
shew; and the in- ih'' lu d ic. Git d that 
extent wdieii Lord .Molia ivcd in India, 
that the only alternative lui him to tidopt, 
was active hostile measures to lepel and 
punish the Nepalese, or to sutlLr the 
character of the goveinmcnt to be cam- 
promisetl by enduring the ene:ou’'in,».nts 
wdiieh might sooner or later ead ia luia 
to the Company’s establishments in In- 
dia, These aie circumstances iGjIcIi 
ought to be generally know a as wed by 
the public U" liy this couit. It oudu tube 
known, that the uildres'^s liu.ii the Ben- 
gal guvemmeut, since the \ e .r ; that 
even the cuuit oftliiectoi'' ti 'misGi i." had 
stated, in a iettu' <u' the IbtU I’ehiaaiy, 
|HI4, their convictam tuat rceouifC mu-'t 
be had 1// arms, in oidtt to lepcl the at- 
tempts of that goictnment, wliioe pinvd* 
luul hi en at length put down. In makiug 
tliex* ol)’*m‘\ation'«, lie slioiild be glad if 
they impress’d t!>e counuy witli this feed- 
ing, that tile Nepal Wiir, tiilliug as it 
was in ct)mpnri-on with toimei contests, 
was carried on in defence of those prin- 
ciples, by wdiicli alone they could uphold 


their territories in India. The moment 
anyBritiGu governor in India allowed the 
chavaeter of England to be tarnhhed ; the 
nionicnt any thing like weakness ap- 
]K'Uiod — the sunounding chiefs would 
take aiK’antagfcof tlie nreurast .nee— 'cacli 
would, in his turn, iiisuit the Company— 
attacks would multiply— ami feaitul dan- 
gers would threaten thtir Indian lerii- 
tones, lie now had one or two ohseiva- 
tioiis to olfei, on a point, in which, ho 
enneeived, the court had not done its 
duty with liberality and fairncs*!. He 
would adv'cit to what it had done, and 
to what it had left undone. On the 20th 
of December last, the court thought 
l)’ot)er to grant a pension to Sir Dai id 
Ochteilonya t)n that occasion he ju'O- 
tested, and he would still protest, against 
the course of pioceeding that was adopt- 
ed, because it was contrary to ail prece- 
dent. No instance of a similar kind had, 
he beli(”,'cd, ever occurred before ; foiv 
since the period at which the vote was* 
passed, lie had, with bis best industry, 
gone over as many propositions of thanks, 
both of that court and of the British go- 
vernmeut; and, on no occasion could he 
trace the existence of sucii a pniiciple as 
that which was adopted on the 20th of 
December, "I he court, in that instance, 
eulogi/ed and rewaided the conduct of an 
oilice! , not mciely at ting under the Gouer- 
Uui (ictinal of Iiiilia, but under the (.’ow- 
ot the Comjmny’s forces, 
'To that ufiic'.’v a li^uuNome pension of 
j£H000 a year was voted — but no notice 
whatever w as taken of the Commamlei -in- 
chief, undei whose diiections Sir D. Och- 
terlony had acted, and the war been car- 
ried on. He made this observation, be- 
cause the court were now called nj)i)n to- 
tl'.iiik the noble Marquis ftwhis merits iu 
pbiunin^ and the war. If it 

were the tact that his plans wcie ably 
eonceived, tliat the mea-'-ures w’hich he 
recomiuemled w'ere founded iu wdsdom— 
tile com t ought in justice and agreeable to 
an unde, iating precedent to have neticed 
ilieni, w ken Sir Dav id Ochterlony ixccived 
the meed which his services entitled 
him. llciegretted that the noble mar- 
epos was not thanked at that lime. Wliat- 
CKi' the feeling of the <*ouit of directors 
might have then been on account of 
tv-iiipormy reverses, they ought to have 
acted towards the nofde maniui'-', on 
tint occasion in tlic wav they were now 
about to do. The enemy having been de- 
feated, ami peace re.stored, they now pro- 
ceeded to 111 .. Ilk the noble nnrquis. This 
bio'igiit forwaid a principle before the 
juibiic and the coiut, for tlieir considei'a- 
lion, which, though forgotten in the in- 
stance ht had all in led to, he hoped would 
never be nealected again : — the principle 
to which he adverted was, that every 
uihcer and senamt of the Company, wbft 
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had acted for their beuc.fo, to the best 
of their genius and ability, de-oived 
their support. The coin t (un*lit to step 
forvvaid and thank tinm, imt nieiel) 
when success bad attended their etilnts, 
but for the zeal and talent they ni%|jt 
have displa)ed in their plans, altiiough, 
from lUitoreseen cireuiiistantes, .‘-('ine de- 
gree of fa j. arc might iaive been expeiie need. 
He made this lemaik, becam^e the thanks 
of the court had been uithheld from the 
Gcveniur Genera!, on account oi the ex- 
pedition against rsepal having been, in a 
certain measure, unsucecsfLiI. Wliat 
^vould persons now say, when, llie eon- 
test being fmisiied, the court taidily came 
forward with its vote of appiobation ? 
They would naturally observe — ‘‘ Thoucii 
it is by the icsoluiion admitted that 
the uar was originally well planned — 
tliougli the arrangements weie wIk Iv Cfui- 
reived — yet yem vvithiield the praise which 
was justly duo to him whose genius di- 
lected the whole proceeding, because the 
success, which Ins plans dcscrced, had 
not endued; but now that the j>hins have 
succeeded, jou agree to a vo:e of tliauks, 
your piai''e» are called tortli liy the suc- 
cess ot the mea^me'' tlial have been adopt- 
ed, and not by the wisdom or excellency 
M hieh marked the oiiginal airangemcnts.’" 
He protested inbelialtof all puidic sen ants 
against such an unfair and unjust princi- 
ple. 1 Ic conceived it was liighlv becoming 
the dignity of the court to return tiiaiiks 
to their servants, for the zeal di'iiiav- 
ed, and the ability manile^:t(l by iheui, 
in any umlertaking they art' ai](t m 1 — 
instead of being guided in llau p,t!- 
ceeding^, accoidinu' to the teiiiiinal iou or 
the etfbrlr- — a'' it might, iniiieend, piovo 
siicce.''^tal <*!' dijastiuu.'. in tlie piimiple 
adopted by the coiirl, in Heeemher Lt^t, 
they dcMated troni all precedent and de- 
parted from all rule; and he lmpe<l that, 
fiom henceforth, no individual standing 
in the high situation of Governor-Gene- 
ral, would havx' his teelings wounded in 
the same manner, it was evident, that 
II proeeediiui ot so extraordinaiy a nature 
was calculated to vvoniul the feeling'' — 
because, though no name was meniloned, 
a Govciiior-Geneial must peiceive, ulien 
adepaituie fiom all rule was saneti<me<l 
in a particular instance, that it was di- 
rected against him. Ho felt th.d the time 
of the couit was extremely va Inal de— and 
hefouiKl,oncoijsideniigt)ieiesohUi<m, and 
seeing it contined meiely to military af- 
fairs, he shouhi scarcely he allowed to 
submit much of what he intended to 
offer, to the proprietors, and would now 
content himself w’idi making a few ob'^er- 
vations, with respect to the wisdom and 
9 nodnation exercised by Sir I), klchtcr- 
louy and the noble inari^uis. These words 
were very lavishly useil in the course of 
his dispatches— be knew that there were 


some pci-ons who thought, tliat he (Earl 
JHoiial shewed neither the one quality 
imr tlie other in the whole of these 
affairs; bur ]>efou' such an expression of 
opinion fell li<»mui.> iiuli\idiials,Iu' hoped, 
if they had not le vl ovoi llic doruinents 
ooiiiieciod with the subject, that they 
woulvl take the time necc.-.^aiy for perus- 
ing flic dispatches relative to the conduct 
of the ijoh’e marqul'-’s government, and 
the lettei*^ lespeeting tlie oiigin, pro- 
gre.'^s and termination of the war. Tliey 
w'oiiJd then see, that .'^ii Havid Ochter- 
lony, in conjnnciivm with the Gover- 
nor-Genera), ha/l shewn a very gieat 
vieeiee of moderation ; and that, in the 
sit'iation in which the thioikah power was 
placed, in eoii'-equenee of the obstinate 
and nnpnnciplcd conduct of their govern- 
ment, more sev’cre terms miglit consistent 
with justice and model ation, have been 
iiisisU’d on. He said, the unjirincipled 
conduct of the gov einment — because, ifa 
man [U'oniised toiatifv a 'olemn treaty, and 
inrdee tliat piomi'^e, he must he looki'd 
iijion as ijupi ij'cipl' d. aow, in nmcli 
as tlie enemy had ago red ti> a particular 
treat), hut aftcrwauls hcM off irom lati- 
fvlng It, ill tlie Iinpo of proluimr h) the 
sea- on, mal coming foiward with the de- 
sign OI leajih’g a benefit fiom tliis mean 
act of dupliiity, it appeared to him, that 
he had been treated with very great 
moderation. This was most decidedly 
shewm by one of the dispatches of Sir D, 
Gchfcilonv — where, having stated his 
Ojainon to tlu' Goveinoi-Jlencj.'d, he 
coneheUd in woids th.it ahiio-t descived 
to be ni-i nl’cd in lo’teis of a<d<l. The 
dhpntGi v\a^ deled tlie 2Gth of Febrnaiy 
in whiea, alter reasoning on 
tlie po''<iL>Io advantages that might be 
gained ovi:r the euera) , by continuing the 
war and evacting terms more severe than 
the treaty concluded in 1815, be writes, 

• — “ Proti acted n ar can onl) jiroduce enor- 
ninu-; expen-'es, lor whicli the most suc- 
cesr>fTi! ic'-iilts cannot pffuHl an indemnity ; 
but may, as wc have seen it in the we-'icrn 
prov inccs, burden U" w itli territories w itU- 
out revenue, ami with troops w itliout re- 
-ouice' to nnuntc.in them.” in ausweirto 
Sir l>. Uehteiloiiy, tlie Governor-General 
su)-, Altliongli 1 ililfer from you in many 
p,ui!euhii>, veG wluitever von may deter- 
mliK' on shall have mv coiicniience. You 
may depend upon my supposing every re- 
solution and engugement you may enter 
into.” Till ^ .shewed, that while he had 
troops in the field, healthy and able to pro- 
ceed* on any eiiterprize — when he might 
have inarched to the capital of theeitemy^s 
provinces, he exercised a praise-worthy 
s p i i i t o f in od e r at i on an d forbearance . H e 
declined exacting new terms fxom an 
humbled enemy, but expressed his wil- 
lingness to agree to the provisions of the 
treaty wliich bad been proposed io 
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preceding year. Here he shewed great 
wisdom and luocleration, in coming to a 
decisien most prudent and conciliatory. 
Earl Moira had also declared in ins sub- 
sequent dispatches that he would not 
exact the full extent of the unplea- 
sant articles of the treaty. Theietoie, 
prior to any attack being made on the 
noble Marquis, these dispatches ought to 
be minutely refeircd to. Without this 
were done, they could not poh^ibly an ive 
at a fair decision on the conduct of the 
Governor-General. In conclusion, the 
bon. prop! ietoi observed, that he would 
most cordially support the re'^olutlou — 
and expressed a hope that the eomt 
would, on a future occasion, see ihe ne- 
cessity of going farther than they weic 
at present called on to do. 

The Chdivmnn oh'«er\ed, that, v, 1th 
respect to the papers not ha\ iiig been pio- 
duced by iustahucntis, and their being 
brought ju a mass under the consideration 
of tiie court, he had only to sas, tlnit it 
was the act of the propiietors, with which 
the executive body iiad nothing to do. 
The lion, gentleinau had touched on the 
circuiu'^tauce, of no notice lowing been 
taken of the Governor-General iiithepKJ- 
ceediugs of the 20th of December last. 
He conceived the coint was perfectly col - 
lect ill ab^tainine fiom an of 

their ojuniou <ui tl>atoc<\iriou. .\ the war 
was not then conclnded, itwa- luo t!u‘ fit 
time to make aus ol)>cnatu)u> uuiUe con- 
duct of the Goveinoi-Gencral. It was not 
the custom of that court, to consider the 
proceedings of any Governor-General, 
during a period of war. They had always 
waited fill the particular contest was at 
an end, before they signified their opinion. 
The case was quite difteient, with lespect 
to Sir Dtuhl Octiiciloiiy. Me \\ti< en- 
trusted with the execution ot a spe- 
cific service. He perfoimed that ser- 
vice; and, having done so, the court 
unanimously voted, that he ought to be 
rewarded. This was perfectly distinct 
from the case of the Goveinor-Geuerul ; 
because, no matter whether the war had 
terminated or not, the service had been 
achieve! I which General Gchtcrlony was 
called on to perform. With lespect to 
the comparative statement of expenses 
between the Nepal war and that carried 
on in the M)sorc, the court of directors, 
in their rC'olution, <lid not say any thing 
about it. They did not call on the coui t 
of proprietors to give any v>pmion on the 
subject. The comparison was to bo found 
only in the dispatches — it was not a mat- 
ter fur the ronsidcration of the couit. 

Mr. Hornre Twh^s s iid, he was sorry 
to be under the necessity of troubling 
the couit ; but the hon. pioprietoi, 
who had recently addressed them, hav- 
ing made a personal attack on his con- 
quer, in consequence of what passed iu 


that place on a former day, he felt that 
he should be wanting iu duty to himself, 
if he did not offer a fevv observations on 
what liad hilkn i'lombim. He concurred 
with him lu icgretting' the absence ot the 
hon. ard learned gcntlcmau \vlu«e motion 
be had opposeil. He was sure, if that 
learned gemUm.ca weiepicseiit, he would 
not have taken the >ame line ot conduct 
the hon. gentleman had doue^ — he would 
have abatuiiicd Horn a pel^onal attack, 
(■'Specially with lefeieucc toaciiciimstance 
that took place "O long ago. Fuituuately, 
however, lie had it lu his powei to repel 
any attack made on him here or elsc- 
wdieie, either by the hon. gentleman, or 
by any other individual whaGoexer. The 
hoii. geiitleiii.ui imputed picsumption to 
him, iu settimt; up liis opinion the 

ex(ierience of the hon. gentleman himself, 
and the knowledge of Ids learned fiiend. 
Now, if it had been a question lelative to 
India, the deciaioii of which called local 
details and minute obseivatioii, there 
uditlit have been siiine sense in the attack 
— some shew of iea>ou iii the cliarge. But, 
as it was a question that lequired no local 
knowledge — as it was a question on which 
any man of common seiL->e could decide — 
be thought proper to take the sense of the 
court on it, as lie should alua)s do, when 
he saw gentlemen anxious to call on the 
cDiut of diiectois t»t pi odnee documents 
which w»*ie injt neec'^aiy at the time. 
The que''tii)ii inei'cly wu'', whether the 
document'., under the jiiUticular ciicum- 
stances of the case, ought to be produced. 
He thouglit they ought not, and tlmiefore 
he o]>posed their pioduction. The lion, 
gentleman was aiigiywith him, not be- 
cause this w as his opinion, but because it 
was the opinion of the w’hole couit. He 
was irritated, not because he (Mr. Twiss) 
had made the motion, but because it was 
successful. Tlie hon. ucntlemau said, be 
knew not on wliat authority, that, now 
the papers wore juudueed, he iMr. Twiss) 
had not read them — or, if he had read 
any one of them, he ceitainly had not 
peru'.cd the whole. This was a gratuitous 
observation — it was totally uncalled for— 
it w^as peifectly unnecessary. He knew 
not what infoimatiou the lion, gentleman 
miglit have received about the manner in 
which he passed his time — what watch 
and spy he might have on his conduct, he 
knew not.— He W’as, however, icady to 
admit that he had not lead the pajiers ; 
ami be aAed him, iu tbe same spirit of 
candour, whetlier he had himself perused 
them ? If be had not, then tiie hon. gen- 
tleman's a>j)ersion of him t.Mr. Twiss) 
was at an end— and, on the other side, 
if he liad made himself master of the con- 
tent.s of the papers, he congratulated the 
court on Itaviug his support to the resolu- 
tion. His suppoitwas always most de- 
sirable, but particularly so, wdien he 
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came prepared with exteu'^ive informa- 
tion on the subject submitted to them. 
The hon. gentleman had given the court 
a definition of the word nnp) incipled. 
It was properly ap idled, he observed, to 
an individual who lUg eeted to per- 
form liis promise. Now ilie hon. gentle- 
man hiinsolf frequently brolvH his promise, 
and yet he was eoiu i need, no one could 
charge him with being unpiincipled. He 
never rose in that oouit, without giavely 
Stating that he W(Hild occupy tlie atteniiou 
of the propiietors for a very >liort time — 
but this promi>e he never petformerL — 
(Laughter.) 

The hon. gent, had stated that the re- 
solution should receive his cordial sup- 
port. fiat, of all the cordial supports he 
ever witnessed, in this or an) otlier place, 
that of the hon. gent, seemed, on the 
present occasion, to be tl)c mo^t extra- 
ordioaty. It appeared to him, so far 
from his suppoit being cordial, that the 
hon. gent, w'islied to throw some discord 
into the proceedings of the court. He 
had contrived to introduce c\eiy topic 
which could lower, in the estimatmu of 
the proprietoi.s,tlie financial anangoiuents 
and military plans of the Maiqius of 
Hastings. He observed, that the noble 
marquis had bestowed his praises on all 
alike. He (Mr. Twuss) however, con- 
tended, that, if the fact were so, it ought 
to be a matter of congiatulation, not of 
dissatisfaction, to the court, that there 
w’as not an ofilcer employed on this iate 
arduous service, wdio wu'' not con-idcud 
as deserving the high meedivt applau-'C ; — 
and, having eaiiiod if, it not ino'^t 
satisfactoty ti) find the uohlouKiU placed 
at the he d of the Indian eovLiimient, 
ready lo liquidate tlie debt ? — , /feur.i 
It wa> a matter ot eointratulaiiou to have 
such odicers — it was a mattei or congra- 
tulatiou to possess a (hn ei mu - general wdio 
was prompt to appreeiafe ami eager to 
reward their merits. — ■( f/.v/r. The lion, 
gent, had said, that tlie pi aise liestowed 
by the Man|u]^ of Hastings was not only 
indiscriminate, but bombastic. He was 
surprised that the iion. ueut. could blame 
the noble 1 nalqul^ for tollowmg his own 
example — for he hnii'elt, wdnn once he 
began, knew not when to lea\c etf.— 
{I^uniihtcr.) It the lion. gent, were to be 
excused, wlieu, in the execution of an 
arduous and di'sagieeahle duty, (and hi> 
duty in that coiiit he mu''t often find 
arduous and f]i>agreeab)c,) he proceeded 
beyond the bounds which he originally 
intended not to pa^s. How much stronger 
was the claim ot the noble marquis to 
forgiveness, if, in pei forming a duty, nei- 
ther arduous nor disagreeable, he had 
suffered his generous feelings to cairy him 
beyond a particular line? — [Hear,] In 
the last place, (and he really meant it 
should be the last) be would offer a few 


observations on what fell from the hon, 
gent, with respect to the nature of the 
Nepal war. He assorted that the war, 
whicli w'as an unimportant one, was com- 
pared, in this resolution, with the con- 
test in the Mysore. Now he was at a 
loss to see any allusion of the kind in the 
resolution. He could find nothing there 
that called on them to compare the 
Nepal wat with any other contest what- 
soeter — or that required them to do more 
than express their opuiiou on the war 
\v! licit liad recently been concluded. But 
the Nepal w ar, he contended, was not 
a trivial or uuimpoitant one. It was one 
to which the language of the Marquis of 
Hastings — a langtuige neither inflated nor 
bomba" tic — very fauly applied. The con- 
test assumed an air of importance, when 
they considered the people, wuth whom 
tlie Indian government had to deal. The 
war W'as very different from those carried 
on in Europe, wdiere the whole force of 
the le^pectivc poweis w'as on the surface 
— where the amount of the forces coinf- 
niandcd by conflicting •'tate.-^, was pretty 
accurately known. In this instance, the 
Company had to combat with an enemy 
most artful and deceitful — an enemy, 
W'hose bravery was unquestionable,— and 
the extent of whose resource*’ was not 
propeily determined — an enemy who 
brought weapons into the field, unknown 
in European wars — and wliich the laws of 
war forbid to be used in any country. 
The hon. gent, said, that the Nepalese 
had only iuonght tiom fourteen to sixteen 
thoiu.iuil men into the field. Hut, if there 
wav i.iie irn'T'iod inoit futile than an- 
<itUei, U wa" ihe attempt to e"tiinate the 
d<uigtisof a war, b) a reference to the 
uumeuca! force employed. A statement 
had been made by an hon. member of the 
House of Commons, rather, he believed, 
with a lndicrou.« feeling, that all matters 
ill which figiues weie em]*to\ed, might be 
so mail. iced, that. h\ taking a little fiom 
one "ide ..nd adding it to the other, — by 
shitting and ehaneing with some portion 
of air — the haiaiic(‘, on each side, mighi 
bereudcied alikt . Tlie mere recurrence 
to nnmbei", w hen speaking of the dan- 
gers that attended a wav, was delusive — 
no sound inference could bi derived from 
it. But why should the hon. gent, talk 
so lightly of a numerical force, equal to 
tliat witii w'hich thi*’ kingdom, in 1745, 
was till own into a state of commotion.^ 
He mu.st know, that the Pretender bad 
hut twelve thousand men under his com- 
niaml. Between two armies, of about 
that amount, tlio>e actions took place, 
w'hicli ended in the capture of the capital 
of that country, which gave birth to the 
hon. gent. Did he not rwrolfect, that it 
was with twelve thousand men the Pre- 
tender took Edinburgh— that with tweire 
thousand men he fought the b«tle of 
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Preston -Pans — marche(i into Derbyshire, His observations did Iiim infinite credit — 
and struck tcrroi into the heait of Lon- for, by adheiing to the principles, and 
don? It \\a^ not by the number of men pursuing the dictates of Imnour and 
brought inio the field that a judgment justice, could they alone hope to maintain 
&1 k uld be formed of the iinpoi tancc' of a their a«'Cendcncy in India. If tliey pur- 
coir.est — a true estimate of the dane^us si^ed a diftereiU course, they would lay 
aitd difiiciilt'e'^ of a war coidd f)niy be srp- tliemselves open to those reproaches and 
plied b], attending to circumst.incJ'^ of a accusations nliich bad been justly heaped 
more covert desciiption. 'riic leajned upc-n Xaisolcoii Bonaparte. If they did 
gent, concluded by stating, that llic mo- nut i)iace the hereditary f.anilies in India 
tion bad his most hearty ti’iscjit. in the high situations which they had 

IMr. Lotvwhs raid, ho viewed the grant- been accustomed to fill, the same execra- 
ing of praise to indi\ iduals, in the ^aine tifUi, and tlic same evii^ might descend 
light as he did the complimenting them upon them, a'' had cinltcd Napoleon ; — 
with honorary medals — some, ot coui'C, Fas est ah haste floceri. With one pait 
would deserve a moie elegant tiibute than of tlio conduct of the noble marf|ins he 
others. In the prc'^cnt instance, they w.ns dirssatistlcd. He alluded to his making 
were about to give a gold medal to the oi a jmrt of the forces timt hail pre- 

Marquis of Mastimrs— *hut it was not sin- viou-'ly belonged to tlie enemy. Now, 
rounded with lho>c In’llliant^ uliicli oma- they oneht to rccollccL thai this very eii- 
mented tlie medal pre.'cnted to aim! her eumsiance conti Ihuttd to th'* downf.dl of 
noble lord, for his great acliicvenients in the rrciich ruler. The nohle nnuqiiis 
1804-5. The war of that time uas very achiiou ledged tliat he cmploied Iv, o coin- 
different from that which had been le- j)anies of jnonccis, which had prc\iouftly 
ceutly concluded. Battles wcic then belonged to the enemy. He knew another 
fought with an enemy who employed a noble lord who lell imo the same error, 
force of two hiindied thousand men But, as long as they could make use of 
against the Company. It was the mag- forces of their own, or of troops siip{)liecl 
iiitude of such preparations that da^/lcd by tlieir allies, they had better employ 
the imagination, and bcwildeied the them, and even chain them to the last 
luiud. It was the employment of an man, rather tlian trust to the tieaclierous^ 
overwhelming r.rmy that led tlie minds enemy. 'W hen they employed thefoices 
of many peison^ astray, uiiii respect to of a hostile state — aimed them — and 
the abilities of the c/-^<V,’',///M'lmperor, in taught rliem the militai} art — tiie first 

his warfare on the coiitiiiem. It was the desire w'ould be to leaaiu their owu 

mimerous forces he brouelit into the field countn ; ami they would sj'eedily knock 
that enabled bim to win his battles, and down the persons w’ho had foolishly con- 
caused him to be looked on as a great fided in them, with the muskets which 

commander. Yet, when they examined had been given to lliem for their dclence. 

those victories, and considered the maimer This was another fault, and a tery great 

in which they were gained, perhaps the one, of Bonaparte. He taught the trcojis 

achievements in Nepal [mt forth a ureater of his enemies, whom he engaged in his 
claim for that piaise which skill and service, all he knew himself of the art of 
bravery ought always to command, than Avar, and they ultimately fought against 
those w hich had been obtained by him — him. This was one of the chief causes of 
effected as they were by pouring a force his dow’nful]. Would, therefore, a wise 

into the field, three times as numerous man trust a treacherous enemy with 

as that which he had to encounter. His arms in his hands, after witnessing so 
hon. friend (Mr. Hume) w^as an expert fatal an cxamjfle of the bad conscctueuces 

and able calculator — but, in estimating that fioiv from such a misplaced confi- 

the difficulties of a contest, it was not so deuce It struck him that the employ- 

well, jicrhaps, to calculate by the lule of luent of these two companies of pioneeis 

three. He had read the papers with the was a very imprudent thing — though a 

same feelings as tliose descrilicd by his similar act had been done by another 

lion, friend. It struck him tliat the Ian- noble loid. The libeiidity which was so 

guage was in the eastern style — very prevalent in the conduct of the noble 

figurative — very fiowing — and abounding marquis, appeared in a very conspicuous 
in well-rounded peiiods. Many of the light in those dispatches, hi that house, 
sentences icmimled him of t)ie which he (Mr. LuwmlesJ had always given his 
bo}s placed on a string, and which cx- humble meed of praise to the inilitaiy 

hibited a great \aricty of colouis. No forces of the Company. Both there, and 

mail, however, could entertain a hiLdicr every where else, he had expicssed hU 
opinion of the noble marquis than he did ; opiniou, that neither soldiers nor sailors 
and he ^aid this, because he observed in were paid as tliey deserved. 4 heirs was 
those dispatch e> the most excellent and a profe^^sion of honour; and they were 
elevated principles of hoiioiir and jtistice remunerated by /ionourand notby?»o»cy. 
—particularly in what he said rclativ^to He perceived, that a very liberal provision 
'the rights of heretlitary familks in ludig, was made for two or three officers, aiut 
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he was far from offcrinj; any oinertion to 
it. He was not, liowevcr, surpririod that 
Tije noble marquis sliouhl be libeial (.11 
such an occasion, for he was well known 
to be so on all others — and, if hi^ in- 
formation were correct, lie lived in a 
style the most cosily and expensive. He 
believed the court would aofree, tliat Ins 
hon. frieml (Mr. Hume} was perfectly 
right wlicn he stated, that while tlie pro- 
prietms were willing to give praise where 
it was due, they could not, in justice, 
place the Nepal war on a footing \\ith 
the brilliant exploits of 1803-4, which 
W'ere said to have saved our empire in 
India. If this w'ere a true description of 
the campaigns of that day, it cleaidy 
sliewcd that our possessions w'ere then 
threatened with much greater danger than 
any that could he supposed to arise fioin 
the eiTorts of the Nepal esc government. 
Still it w’fts highly necessaiy that the 
insults offered to the Company by that 
state, should be promptly repelled. Some 
people, and they appeared to be of the 
number, would take an ell when you only 
gave them an inch; — and, if the Nepal- 
ese had not heen opposed in the hist 
instance, their insolence and their con- 
lidence would have inci eased — oilier states 
would have imitated their example — and 
attacks would have multiplied on all sides. 
The learned gentleman who last s]>oke, 
had ^ery properly stated, that, in con- 
sidering the importance of a war, they 
were not merely to look to the number of 
forces brought into the field, hut they 
were to take into the account all the cir- 
cumstances connected with the contevt 
This was a very just statement. It was 
not the numbers uhieh the enemy led Uj 
batt’C that eon-ttimted the gttatiu-^ and 
mainiitiule ot a v.ar — no, it was the va- 
rious ramification:) into which it miglit 
extend — it was the unforc>cen circum- 
stances that miglit develop themselves in 
its progress which formed the most serious 
points of danger. He thought the Lord 
Mayor of the city deserved very great 
praise — and yet, some persons \vould ask, 

“ What has he done? He has only dis- 
persed a few luffians wlio had got arms 
Sn their hands,” But he would point out 
what an important service the LoidlMayor 
had really performed. He iiad preserved, 
to a great extent, the peace of an im- 
mense metropolis. Though an individual, 
wlio was expert at calculation, might, 
in ordinary cases, arrive at a just conclu- 
sion ; yet it would by no means do in 
considering the nature and eomjilexion 
of a war. In that case, an infinite varie- 
ty of circumstances were to be looked to. 
The nature of the country — the habits of 
the people — .their military .skill — and 
many other points, which wlieu a mere 
calculation of numbers was resorted to, 
«mrelcft out of tlie question. He had 


not been in India, but he understood the 
Nepal territoiy was mountainous ; full 
of strong holds and almost inaccessible 
fa^tiiessc^. Now, it was a well-ascer- 
tained fact, that mountainous districts 
wore always peopled by a strong, power- 
ful, and h'lidy lace of men. It was amidst 
mountain-tastiioses that liberty delight- 
ed to dwell. It was there that the power 
of tlie Company would one day be assail- 
ed in India. Let the court look to Italy, 
to Swiucrlaiid, to Spain — and they wouid 
perceive the truth of his position. What 
had given us so many glorious victories 
in Spain ? the judicious use that wasr 
made of the strong holds in that country. 
The natural didiculties that presented 
themselves in Nepal, required the ut* 
most courage and perseverance to over- 
come ; ami tlie olkcers who were employ- 
ed on that seivice, exhibited, perhaps, hs 
much aldlity, and deserved as well of 
their country, as tho-e who met and de- 
feated a nnnieroiis army on the plain. 
Allliongli the dispatches were written in 
too florid a style, he thought the noble 
marquis, and those who acted under him, 
richly deserved the thanks of the court. 

]\lr. Iliimr begged leave to say a fevr 
words in explanation. The learned gen- 
tleman (Mr. Twiss) did not, he was sure, 
mean to misrepresent wliat he had said j 
but, imdonbtedly, he hail been misunder- 
stood by him. He stated, that the learn- 
ed gentleman had placed his experience 
in competition with that of his learned 
friend jMi-. !L Jack«nn) who made the 
inoiion on the ‘dOlh ot Dcvenihei ; but of 
hi*, own f'.peiiencc he h.al nor ‘.aid a 
woid, 1!.' was iH't ^neh an as to 

'.j'.'ak of hiiH^elf. In mentioning the 
(•onip:ui''OU attempted to lie drawn be- 
tween the war In Nepal, and that in the 
IMysore, the learned gentleman had for- 
gotten that he used the word “ 

He decidedly said, that the comparison 
was not to be found in the reiolution^ but 
in the dii^patcftt^s. He said this, because 
he wislicd the court and the public not to 
be led away by tbe idea, that the ointest 
was of that mighty importance which tbe 
purport of tlie dispatches woultl induce 
pcop’e to believe. He shouhl be extreme- 
ly h.qipy, if he could place hi" arguments 
in so contracted a space, and deliver them 
with so much force and effect, as the 
learned irentleinan was in the habit of do- 
inc. But it was uselc<s to complain, .since 
iiidividnaL mi^'t sulu'iit to the faculties 
bestowed on them by heaven ; and, if 
they could not express their sentiments 
in a few words, tlicy must use many. 
(I fear ! hear *) Tiiis he must say, be- 
fore he sat down, that the coBipari''oa 
between a civil war in Scotland and u 
contest in India, was the most far-fetch- 
ed and excessive stretch of comparison he 
ever heard of. He could assure the-ieam- 
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ed gentleman, that he had stated his opi- 
nion of the counter-motion which he had 
made on the 20th of Decembei, meiely 
because his learned fiieud was not pie- 
sent, and he thought it ought not to pass 
unnoticed. 

The motion was then can led unani- 
mously. 

The Chairman — “ The next mol ion 
which I have to submit to you, and in 
which I hope the court of proprietors will 
concur with us, respects Major-General 
Sir David Ochterlony — an oiHcer whose 
name stands most prominent in tlie pio- 
ceedings connected v\itli the Nepal war/' 

The following re^-olutiun was then read 
by the cleik — 

“ That the thanks of thi'=: com t be given 
to Major Gene I al Sii David Ochterloii) , 
Bart, and G. C. B., tor the viiror, judg- 
ment, and effect, with whieii he person- 
ally conducted the operations of the 
force under his comiTiand on ali ficca- 
sions, and particulaily in the last cam- 
paign, the management of which, ami of 
the subsequent negotiation, was v, iili 
gi'eat propriety entrii^tcd to him, in 
inony of the coufidciice dm: to liis expcii- 
euced merits and well acquired distinc- 
tion/* 

On the motion That the court do 
approve of this resolution,” being jiut 
fiom tlie chair — 

Mr. lluynt' said, hr tlionuht no quc^tiim 
was ever pioposed to tiuit conu, to winch 
be could moic con cicnri<m'i) ;^]U‘ )ii> 
support, not only as lai as he km w of the 
individual, but as far as the dispatches 
went. Ill this instance, the couit had 
«lone, what, be conceived, ought to have 
been done in the preceding case — they 
noticed the policy pm sued h\ General 
Ochteilony. He thougl.t, however, that, 
ill ord('r to do complete ju'^tice to the 
merits of Sir David Gchtcilony, ihc mo- 
tion ought not to ha\e liecn ptoposed at 
«o short a notice. An oppoit unity ought 
to have been given to the pioprietors to 
read every line of the dispaiclics that ro- 
Iftted to the gallant othccr. Had this been 
done, they would liavc found, in evcjy 
page, such instances of bis zeal, ability, 
and perse\Trancc, as would ha^e cori- 
Yinced tlicm, that they never entertained 
a more just and lionouiablc motion, than 
that which went to confer their thanks 
an Sir David Ochterlonj. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed ' 
to. 

The next lesolution proposed ’.vas — 

“ That the thanks of the court be given 
to all the ofticers, both European and na- 
tive, belonging to the army which seived 
in the Nepal war, lor their gallant and 
Meritorious service during the late w'ar.” 

Cfirried unanimou.shj , 

The next resolution was — 

Tbw thb! court doth highly approve 


and acknowledge the services of the uon- 
commi&sioricd officers and private sol- 
diers, both Euiojtean and native, who 
were eiupio}cd in the late war ; and that 
the thank'' of tins couit be signified to 
them by the officci.' of their lespectivo- 
coips, as \\cll fur tlieir patience under 
uiui''ual fatigues, and their cheerful en- 
duiance or pt.\ations, as for their v’alor 
and lUticpidity in jno’cnceot the enemy.** 

Mr. LoinifU.s—^^ I.'j any provision made 
for tlie privutr soldiers in India ? While 
we aic giving /jni!‘<e to the officers, we 
oiiglit to bestow* solid pudding on the pri- 
vates.” 

Tlie Chairman — Lord Clive’s fund is 
now, and has been for many years appli- 
cable to tlie lehef of the private soldiers 
in India.” 

The re^oUuioii was unanimonsly agreed 
to. 

Tlie Chairman then stated, that tlie 
couit of directors, being anxious to shew' 
evciy mark of regard to their aimy in In- 
dia, hail detcriniiied to giant medals and 
badges, for di'-tinguislied meiit.s, to the 
officei'? ciigaired in the Company’s service, 
iindci ceitain regulations, which would 
he submitted to the court, for the infor- 
mation of the pioprietors. 

IMi*. ////i/ie said, hefoiethe resolution* 
W’cie lead to the couit, he wished to sub- 
mit tu rile lioii Cliaii man, whether their 
thanks 'houhi not he voted to the su- 
pieme cuin.eil at i’engal, who, during the 
ah'^Liice or the nulde manpii'', up the 
country, liad a mo'«t aiduou><]iity to per- 
form. In justice to the exeiliou'' of those 
individuals, lie thouglit thev ought to ic- 
ceive the thanks of the roint. Gentle- 
men would uk^erve, that the noble mar- 
qui", during the greater part of the time 
the war was gedng on, was employed up 
the couritiv, at a veiy great distance from 
the seat ot goveinuient ; the labours 
which, ill con>.equeiice, devolved on the 
supreme couiicil, weie most arduous and 
impoitant — and thev vverepeifoimed with 
gicat ability. For this proceeding, the 
conduct of the court, at the cud of the 
L'ai natic vv,ir, wlien tlianks w*eie voted to 
the supremo council, vva^ a sufficieiit pre- 
cedent. He should, tlieicfoic, move—* 
“ That the thanks of this court be given 
to the supremo council of Bengal, for 
tlieir laborious exertions during the ab- 
sence of the govenior-geueial.” 

Mr. Lowndes was uiiwilliug that the 
two services, the civil and should 
be blended together. He, therefoie, le- 
quested the hon. proprietor to put off his 
motion, whicii might be brought forward 
on another day. Tlie thanks to the mili- 
tary should be distinguished fiom tliofic 
given to the civil department. Tlie indi- 
viduals composing the latter did not un- 
dergo any danger — they sat very quietly 
with their pens and ink before theni. 
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while the others were brawjjif tlie terrors 
of the fold. 

Ml. Uoii'urth said, that nnwiilin? to 
di'ttiih the un .niinity with which fhcM*ote 
<11 thuiiks to the ^TiaMjiiNs ot H.jstinits Ind 
jiKt pi'scd, he had ahstaliio.d from in- 
triid‘i!.r i'ini'>tdf u|h)ii the atti'otion of the 
court ; tor althoiurh tiierc weic ■^onie ex- 
la the^ate, that he could not 
pledge himstdf to, yet the principle, ap- 
jirovma the skill with which the inilitaiy 
opeian'oiis in Nepal were planned, and 
the valour with whicii thev were execut- 
ed, had his coidial concnrrcncc : hut 
Mirely the hon. [irojirictoi s wei i’ not a w.ire 
that rcsolutjoiis nhicii passed the Hoii'C 
ofCoiiimoiis ill I “8*2, afterwards embodied 
HI tlie Act of 1784, re-enacted in 1793, 
and still unrepeaJed, foihid any further 
;ic<{iiit«ififni of lerritoiy in fiuiia. TIic 
<o)-»tMnment, therefore, whicli makes war 
tor the aequidiion of teriitorv, offends 
;.uain-f ihe lau. 'Fhc [nevriiliiiii disease 
in the Ijiuisli L'oveuimcnts in fndiawj*^ a 
lage for making w,n, the indaLcnce in 
whicli pas.' ion had neerlv o\er\\ helmed 
tlie cliattcud ruhas of the Compaii), and 
hioimht them under political ''amtioi, and 
file pet'Cvciance in it would eicntiialiy 
<le,sfioy Them, 

Mi. I u<)uld noS on any ac- 

count, iiitioduce fiflivi.'-ion into tins court. 
If, therefore, Mr, Chaiinrni, um thnik 
proper to adopt my motion, you may do 
so. If \ou think it had better be defer- 
red, I ha\e iio objection to po>rpone it.” 

4'he ilmirman — I thmh, uinha cJl 
the circumstJinces, ym had I'l! itr w ith- 
<lraw the propo-'iiion.” 

Afotion withdrawn. 

d’lie clerk tl en t • :d the fo!li:w ing i C m;)- 
I;i ion nt the toiiit ft d'l - 1 t<as — 

At a f’oniriK ,h M on Fu- 

day, the tati <d Oec‘'T.her, l8lu, 

“ Uesolvcfl un inimously, 'I'hat the 
East-India Company being dcsiious of 
conferring evety mark of disFaetion up- 
on flic aimy serving in India, and of 
commeuuuating the spi vices ot tlu\se of- 
ficers who signalized theniodves by ex- 
rmphUj /cal, valuar, iii'd conduct in tl c 
field, the Court of Diivcno-v d tot- 
iniiicd to grant medals and liadges no- 
military ^ervie^^s (d distingn slied niciii ; 
and that iu the grant and disti dmru'u .d 
such iiiaiks of distinction, tiie hdlow nic 
regulations shali be 'stiletly observed, .tud 
that they shall he extended to the filicei’s 
of His Majesty’s seiniee, provided it .shall 
meet w'iih the saneden oi His Uoyil 
Highness the Prince Fec.ent, ' iid that the 
Bight lionoinable tiu‘ Comrn:''Sioi»(h.s tor 
the .\ffairs of Iij<iia be i 'qiieMcd to ob- 
tain his Uoyal Hlghncss’s sanction. 

‘‘ Lst. Thtit one medal on!\ shall be 
borne Iw eavh officer for >ncii distiiic- 
tkin. 

'2d. d’linf fin- the second and thiid 
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event.s w'hich may be subsequently com- 
memoiatcd in like manner, each indivi- 
dual recommended to bear the distinction 
shall cany a gold claqi attached to the 
ribbon to which the medal is suspended, 
and inscribed with the name of the bat- 
tle or sieee to wljich it lelates. 

dd. That upon a claim being admit- 
ted to a fiuirtli nntk of distinction, a 
(TOSS shall he home by each officer, with 
the names of the four battles or siege.s rc- 
spLclively in.sciibed thereupon, and to be 
worn iu substitution of tlie distinction 
previoiislj granted to such individual.s. 

4tlj. I pon each ocCit.sion of a simi- 
lar nattne tiiat may occur, the clasp again 
be issued to tho.so who have a claim to 
the additional distinclion, to belioiiic on 
the ribbon to wliich tlie cross is sus- 
pended, in the same manner as described 
in Xo. 2, oftlim'e lOgukUions. 

'Flu* Couit of Diiccfors resolve, that 
the disti ihutioti of medals or badges for 
milirai) s'lnee of distinguished merit 
sliull lie ic*iiulat{'d as ndlow's, vi/, 

“ I'-t. 'Fliar no gi iiei.d odiecr, <»r other 
oflicci, dl be coii-hiei t d entit b d to re- 
cu\(* tiuiii, unless he ha." bt'eu [»eisonal!y 
aiii! paitieidarlv engaged ujmn tl» 0 'eocca- 
"luns ot meat iinjiGitame, in eommeirio- 
lation of winch "uch marks of tlistuictiou 
sii.dl i>e he"low ed, 

“ 2d. That no oificer shall he consider- 
ed a candidate for the medal or badge, 
except under the special selection and re- 
port of the commander ot tlie forces on 
the spot, as lia\ n.g mjli ned the di-tinction 
}i\ eor.sMi.'iio;’- \ a 

.hi. 4 1 * a the c<;ninnu]*hT of the 
forets • , alt n to th*' commander- 

iu-ibiif ,'ijned 1>; Inmsclf^ ..pt'ci- 

f\ leg t lie naiiiLs and r inks ot t'.O'C ollieers 
vvhom he shall bare selected as particu- 
laily deserving. 

The court of dii*cctor.s resolve, that in 
commemoration of til ' uccessful termina- 
tion of li e w,u aj.:jn"t Xcpal, and of the 
sciv let's of tliO'O ofiicers vvhi), present 
ill ae'inn, have been specially mentioned 
by luuie in di'patciies piibli-'lied in the 
(hi/ettes as having di- tlnmrHied theni- 
srhe.s, or in caiei.t! (udeis ]>uhlishcd by 
the comrn:ui!kM-in-('hie/ or the goverri- 
ni ’!!f in in ha, shall enjoy the piivilege of 
It!',. .mg !<,i<iges ot (listiiiCiion, whicli shall 
be worn hv liieeenci.tl olliccis suspended 
bv a nhhon of the colour of th'* sash, 
with a Idue e 'gt', round the neck ; and 
by such otliec otficej.s as in ly have been 
.speeiahy la commended, a*t. iclied by a 
linbon fpf the s.niic desciiption to the 
Imlton-holc of t"eir unifoi in. 

“ Tfie coiut ot diuvtors resolve, that 
tbos:" badges which would have been con- 
ferred ’:[!on the officiTS who fell, or have 
(lied since of their wounds, shall, as h 
token of respect f(>r their memories, te 
transmitted toThdr respective familiet.” 

VoL. III. K 
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The ChalrrAan said, these resolutions 
harl been read to the court, iu order to 
shew rltat the executive body were most 
desirous to confer every possible honour 
on their meritorious officers. 

I'scLAiMED Dividends. 

Mr. hoirn4es — ‘‘ Be tore the court with- 
draws, 1 beg leave to ask a question re- 
specting the vm'lahnefl dinhit^nds, 1 am 
a sutferer by their not being paid regu- 
larly. I received a dividend, lately, which 
had not been paid for twelve years and 
a half bt'fore. Who, 1 shouhl be glad to 
know, hail the benefit of it during that 
time? I slionlil like to he informed, 
whit gentlemen have the candle-ends and 
cheese-par ing-J of the poor proprietors, 
who receive only four and a half percent, 
for tlieir nioiiov ? The 0:>mpany owe me 
40/. interest on this very money. I say 
it is due to the widows and orphans of 
those who have property enib:irked in In- 
dia stock, that they should l>c informed 
what regulation is made redirecting the 


payment of unclaimed dividends. When- 
ever I came to the house, I asked for this 
ilividend, which was so long due to me, 
but 1 could not get it. Why was not my 
dividend forthcoming? It is not a matter 
of slight importance, that individuals 
sliould have tlieir dividends paid twelve 
years after they became due.^^ 

The Chninuun could not answer the 
question of the lion, proprietor. 

Mr. Lowndes — I never mince mat- 
ters. I ask again, what gentlemen in 
this company have tlic benefit of the in- 
terest accruing ou unclaimed dividends 
A Proprietor answered — “ Nobody.” 
Mr. Lowndes — “ That INIr. Nobody is 
a person who iloes a great deal of mis- 
chief, and receives a great deal of good- 
As I have not received any answ'cr to my 
que>tion, I sliall, on a future day, move 
for an account of tlie sum due on un- 
claimed dividends.” 

The court then adjourned. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Early onT Monday morning, May l, a 
very smart shock of an earthquake took 
pl.Tice at Penang, aliout twemy iciautcs 
before three o’clock. It a{ipeais to have 
been chiefly confined to the northern and 
central parts of the island, proceeding in 
a north-western direction, its continn- 
ance was about fifteen or twenty seconds; 
the motion excited universal alarm, 
most persons being suddenly awakened 
out of their sleep, c^nd impressed with the 
idea of their houses Inking attempted by 
thieves, from the violent agitation of the 
Venetians in the doors and windows ; in 
some houses the furniture also was a 
good deal moved, 'fhe sho<*k was dis- 
tinctly felt in the residence of the Hon. 
the Governor, on the Great Hill, and by 
the families occupying the bangalows ii\ 
its vicinity. Excepting the genera! alarm 
ami cracking and fall of tlie plaster work 
in a few dweJ lings, we have not heard 
that any mischief occurred. 

It deserves to lie mentioned, that seve- 
ral persons on boanl the brig Helen, at 
sea, about one bnndre^i miles distant from 
the island, experienc^xl the .sensation of a 
shock ou the night of tlie IMst ult. and 
two following nights ; nor will this, upon 
refl«vtion excite much surprise, sjiKc it 
is evid^^nt that the motion communicated 
to a rii?-sel by tlie simuUanous agitation of 
the water when affected by an earthquake, 
wUl be veiy differeut from that w hich is 
produced by an undulation by ordinary 
Cuzette. 


His Majesty the Emperor of Delhi i» 
preparing to construct a magnificent 
monument to the memory of the late 
queen mother, Nuwab Koodseen Begum. 

The north welters have lately been very 
heavy in liengal, the stream of the Gan- 
ges is reported to have been strewed with 
dead bodies and wrecks of the liver craft ; 
the Company’s stables at Ghazepoor were 
blown down in one hurricane, and some 
lives were lost. 

Tlie Alpheus has brought to England a 
box containing a part of the basso relievo 
of the Palace of Perse|HiIis, for Sir G, 
Ousley ; and a liox for Mr. Moiier, con- 
taining bricks from the w^alls of Babylon. 
They were conveyed to Bombay by Mr. 
Sharpe, who was surgeon to Sir Gore 
O us ley’s embassy. A beautiful Arabian 
horse, fiom Bombay, for Lord Harring- 
ton, and a tortoise of an immense size, 
are also on board. The Alplieus also 
brings a portrait of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, an admirable likeness, painted in 
Bengal when tlie gallant leader bore the 
rank of Lieutenant-colonel. Mr. Far- 
quliar, Governor of the Mauritius, sends 
it home. 

It U asserted on authority of high credi- 
bility, that the Minden, of 74 guns, had 
fewer splinters than any other ship en- 
gaged iu the glorioiLs conflict at Algiers. 
She was built of teak at Bombay, and we 
believe is the first armed vessel construct- 
ed for our navy beyond the limits of tho 
British islands. 
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Letters from the Levant state, that tlic 
famous Hanoverian traveller, Stect/cn, 
who was brintjing fioin Asia iMinor trea- 
sures ill botany and natural liistory, has 
been assassinated in the environs of Alora. 
Light camels laden with the pruduct^ of 
las indefatigable researches, tempted the 
cupidity of an Aiab chief, who cut his 
throat, although the iinfortuiiate traveller 
had a passport from I man Fina, wiio 
governs thc'^e countries 

VV'^e insert the two following articles for 
the iuloiniatioi) of our readeis in India : 
— A Dublin practitioner states, that he 
has seen the symptoms ot hydrophobia 
checked by the tourniquet, in the case of 
a girl bitten in the foot ; Dr, Stokes ap- 
plied a tourniquet to her thigh, and the 
symptoms instantly subsided. The effect 
seems to favour the plan of hleediug and 
deliquium, which idea originated with a 
medical gentleman in India. 

M. Dobeieiner htis published on the 
continent a new piocess for extracting 
iKirium from borax. After melting the 
borax and reducing it to a fine powder, 
one tenth of its weight of lampblack is 
added ; this mixture is put into a gun- 
barrel, one end of which is closetl, and to 
the other is affixed a tube for receiving the 
gas: the gun-barrel is then kept at a white 
heat during two houis. lAIuch gaseous 
oxide of carbon is disengaged. When the 
process is finished there remains a com- 
pact mass of a blackish grey colour, which 
i.s reduced to powder, and after being 
vvashed several times with boiling water, 
and once with hyilrocliloiic acid, vields 
a pulverulent greenish black ^u>^stallcc, 
similar to boriimi. 

i\lr. Staik, a canon of Aiursbuidi, con- 
ceive- that he lia- di-covcied a vast cavity 
in the sun, 4 mmurcs .Pi -ecoiuD horn its 
eastern edtre, and !.■> ni. 7 s. fiom its soutli- 
eui. He computes the diameter of this 
abyss to be three times more than the di- 
ameter of the earth. Two black spaces 
are discovered in it, vvhiclt he supposes 
to be hollows : they are separated by a 
luminous space ; the largest at one ex- 
tremity appeals to terminate iu a point, 
and is very wide and crenated at the other. 
Several asperities are discovered between 
this abyss ami the eastern edge ot the sun, 
with SIX black spots above and four be- 
low. 

The iMagazine for the Sciences, &c. 
published at Amsterdam, in a late num- 
ber, endeavours to piove, from new docu- 
luentR that are very authentic, that we 
have been mistaken in attributing either 
to V’espasius or Columbus the discovery 
of America, which the Dutchman will in- 
sist upon we owe to Martin lichens, a 
native of Nuremberg, in Franconia. He 
was a most learned geographer, astrono- 
mer, and navigator. He sailed iu 145^ 
frith a vessel equipped by the orders of 


Isabella, (laughter of John If. king of 
Portugal, who wa.'tat that time governess 
of liurguiidy and Flaiider-. He fir«t dis- 
covered Faval, with the adjacent i.'-lands 
called the Azores, which bote hw a long 
time the name of the Islef. of thv 
He iuhalnted for twtniy vear^ that city, 
wheie he estahlishod a tohmy ot Flem- 
ings, Figiit yeais belore the cxpveduioii 
of Columbus, in 1481, he smctly applied 
to Jolin II. who equipped aiiotillato give 
liini all kind.> of succours. Ih'heu.s first 
discovered the Brazils, pcnetiatcd as tar 
as the Straits of Magellan, and visited the 
country inhabited by the Fatmtonians. He 
made a map of his discoveiies, deliver- 
ed it to the king, and sent a copy of it 
to Nuremberg, his native city, where it is 
still preserved in the archives of the city. 
It was after the insjiectioii of this map 
that Columbus undertook In.s expedition. 
— Journal de la BelgiffUf, !>ec. .5. 

Dr. Remusat, member of the French 
lii'-titute, and professor of ChincNe and 
Mandchovv Taitar in the Royal French 
College, lately published, “ I.e Livie des 
Recompenses et lie's Feinc.^,” tianvla-ed 
from the Chiiie.se, with exit eniei\ interes- 
ing notes; and M, Moliiiier, one of his 
pupils, intends puhlisliing the Chinese 
text, with a literal i ran slat ioir and giam- 
matical lemarks. 

Dr. Remusat is also printing an edition 
of the Tclioung Young of Coiifusius in 
Chinese, Mandchovv Tartar, Latin, and 
French ; a Supplement to the Dictiem- 
nairc Clunois Fran^ai- et Latin, pubiie 
j»ar M. de Guiene';, ami Uetheiches sur les 
Laiieia- 'i'aFtare-, and intends translating 
the Tan tc king Luo tseids System of 
inoials. 

Dr. John Tajlor, of the Hon. C<^m- 
pany’s medical establishment at Bombay, 
has lately published at that presidency a 
translation from the original Sanskrit of 
the Lilabati, a treatise on Arithmetic ami 
Geometry, by the celebrated Bhaskani 
Acliarv a. 

Proposals are issued at Bombay, for 
publishing by subscription, the Desatcr, 
with the ancient Persian translations and 
(xunraeutary ; and a glos.sai \ of tlie an- 
cient Peisiaii word.'j, b> MidlnaFiruz bia 
Mullna Kan’s. To which will be added 
an English translation. The Desiter ia 
one of the most singular books that has 
appealed in the E^ist. It professes to be 
a collection ot the writing*' of the different 
Pei Sian prophets, being fifteen in number, 
fiom the time of Moliabid to the time of 
the fifth Sas.siin, of whom Zurduth, 
whom, following the Greeks, we call Zo- 
loastei, was the thirteenth, and the fifth 
Sassan the last. This Sassan lived iiitho 
timeof Khusrow Parvez, w ho was contem- 
porary with the Emperor Heradius, and 
died only nine years before the destme- 
tio» of the aacieot j^rsian monarchy* 

K 2 
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The writings of these tifteeu piopbets are 
in a tongue of which no other vestige ap- 
pears to remain, and whicii would have 
been unititelligibie without the assistance 
of the ancient Persian translation. It is 
quite a ditferent language fiom the Zend, 
t)ie Pehhvi and the Divi, the most cele- 
brated of tiie dialects of ancient Persia. 
The old Persian translation professes to 
l.ave been made by the tifth Sassan, wlio 
has added a commentaiy in wliich some 
difficulties of the original text are ex- 
pounded. 

This wo k, though known to have ex- 
isted as late as the time of Shah Jelian, 
bad eluded the seaieli ot the ennous in 
Oriental history and antiquities in latter 
times. Tiie copy from which the present 
edition will be published, was discoveied 
bydhe editor at Isphahan about forty-four 
years ago, when travelling in Pci^ia fur 
the purpose of making some investiga- 
tions regarding the history of the early 
Persians, and particularly in search of 
materials for settling the disjmtes which 
prevailed among the Par'-ts ot India re- 
garding the ancient Persian months, the 
differences of opinion legarding \'ihich 
bad pioduced a schi'-m at iSmaf. The 
editor is not awaieof the existence of any 
other copy of this work. It is however 
cited by Belirani Feihad, the authoi ot 
the Sinilstany-ohai-cheinan, who livovl 
in tlie age of rlie Knipeior Akbar and 
of his sou Jeliaiutr. Indeed lielii, un 
Fertiad, who was a Parsi, fol owi' t tiie 
doctiines of the Desalei. It is oUeii 
cited by Hakiu Bush aw Tebrize, the 
author of the Barhawe^katad, the most 
pel feet and best Dictionary extant of 
the Peisian language, who li^ed in the 
age of Shah Jehan, and who often quotes 
the Desdter as his authoiiiy for words in 
the old Peisian. Mit Zultekar A i, who 
«etnis to hiwe been the author of tlie cele- 
brated work, entitled theDabistan, whicli 
contains the liistory of the different re- 
ligions of Asia, takes the Di^ater as his 
guide ill the account w hich he gives of the 
ancient Persian religion; and it is le- 
markable that Sir William doiies, who 
had inner met with the Desater, appears 
to blue been singularly struck with the 
details boirowed from it, and in his sixth 
Disconise speaks of them as wondeitiilly 
cmious, ami as throwing a new' light on 
ibe ioslory of ancient lime''. 

The editor ha.s bven encouruged to pub- 
lish the ptesent work, at tlie reiterated 
doiic ot many Ihiglish gcmlemeu ot tl^e 
bist eminence in rank in India. He may 
in p.ri.cnlar mention the names of tlie 
Hull. %Io:i.ithan Duncan, the goieruor of 
Bombay, who employed many of Ids hours 
with M'u cditi^r, in making a translation 
of the week }i.(‘h he intendetl to have 
pubiiabed, and iu which he had made 
considerable progress when bis death in- 


terrupted the undertaking ; and of General 
Sir John Malcolm, who in a letter lately 
leceived b\ the editor, encourajced him to 
proceed with the proposed publication, 
and wdio, in his Hi'^tory of Persia, men- 
tions the Dc'-ater, as a work of singular 
cuiiositv. The woik will he comprised 
in two volumes Bvo. and the price is ex- 
pected not to occed 3o iu])'.c.'<. 

We are enabled to annoance the in- 
tended puhlication of an “ Historical and 
Statistical Account of Java,” by Mi.'f. 
Stamford U idles, — This vvoik is abeady 
in the press, and may be exjiceted to ap- 
pear iu the toiirseof the ensuing month It 
v\illhe compri‘'e(l in one volume quarto, 
and will contain nutnerous engiavings il- 
lustrative ot the present stale of society, 
and of the ancient hi'lorv of theccuntiy , 

Lbitil the coiiijuc't of tn’s island liy the 
British force.' in 1811, the Knrope.ui 
W'oild was aciU'-lonied to considei its na- 
tive iuhahiiants as a savaue hlood-tliirstyr 
race, its climate as pestilential, and its 
resouises as insiuniticant. Our tempo- 
rary soveieigntv it it has been of no otlicr 
avail, has enabled us to jdace the charac- 
ter of tliis interesting people in its true 
bgl.t, to asseit, tliat with some partial 
exceptions, the climate i.s equal to that 
of any other tropical countiy w^e know, 
and that, in point of rcsoiuces it lanks 
tar ahiive any island or islands m the 
E.i't or West Indies which have fallen 
under Kinopt'an contiou!. 

Whctliei it may have been an object of 
Dutch policy to kecji back from the pub- 
lic such inioiniation as would have ena- 
bled it to toriii a just estimate of tlie 
value ot the colony, or that other causes 
have (iperated to the same effect, it is 
certain that notwithstanding the island 
ot Java has been under Kuropeuri con- 
tioul for upw^ards of two centuries, a 
geneial ignorance prevail' with regard to 
the true character ot the country, and of 
its inhabitants. If we excefit" the pon- 
derous work of Valeulyne, jmblished in 
the Dutch language, nearly a century ago, 
and some notices byStavorinus and other 
travcl!ei>, we are yet without any work 
to w hich we can refer for information re- 
garding this ])ossession. 

Of The work which we have now an- 
nounced, it will be mtire v\ithin our pro- 
vince to speak after its public ation ; but 
in the mean time it may be sat i- factory 
to the public to know’ that no pains nor 
cxpence have been spared to give it every 
advantage iu the e.xecution ot that part 
which depends upon the artists ot this 
country. I'his branch of the work will 
be principally executed by iMr. William 
Daniel I, and will compiize, besides plates 
otthe implements of husbandry, warlike 
instruuienbs, itc. the costume of the 
country, with the sketches of the exten- 
sive ruius of temple^, recently dis- 
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covered, drawiii'::s of nu Microns idols sa- 
cied to the ancient \vnr>lii}}, tac ^imiUs 
ofvaiiou.s iii!*cnptions, &.c. 

The woik itself will contain a fjenera] 
dcsciiption of the country, ti)e (K^tails of 
its a^ncultuie, maimfactuie'^, and com- 
merce, statistic faidcs or its pojailation, 
&.C the domestic economy ut the native 
jiiliabitanf.", theii ch.tracter, insiitutions, 
jfovernmeijt, mauiu is, customs, 6 :c. with 
an account of tluir Jancfuages and litcia- 
ture, and tlie c iily history of tiic countiy 
pi jnci pally from natiyc authorities. » 

It is not intended in lhi^ work to in- 
clude any part of the Knropcan hi>toiy 
of the colony — but y\e undeisaiifl that a 
woik, to be entitled “ ddic IJi^toiy ot tlic 
jjiiiisii Goveinmeiit on Java” is already 
in proiiress, froiu the pen ot a trentleniiin 
who held a high and responsible oUice at 
Batavia. 

We also leain tliat ma'erials ha. e hven 
c.illcctcd for accouiKs of the i.'- lands of 
Borneo, Ihinca, Jhili, an 1 (tnd 

thatthe>e are only (hdayed liii the jiubhca- 
rkm <it the }}rc>ent \\<»ik on J Of 

])(.rnco 'ae aie it ji(*-v..ihie ’-till uim--’ k - 
iioi.iiii tinin of Ja’.a; -•m! aitiiOU-h iioni 
the v» .etched >tatc ol nuuiy | art'^ ot th(' 
coan<^i\ y\(’ aie ni.t to e vj ett thc'-e 
tical detail.'' y\hieh li.e. e iieeii fidlectui on 
tlio mou' civilized j>land of Java, tin le 
must ho much which it is intcrc.stin^' lor 
iis to know'. The yvotk on Banca is con- 
tained in a Munoir, by Dr. Thomas 
Hor>neifl, addressed to the Hououraiile 
Ttiomas S. Uatilcs, late Goveinor of 
Java; and {untain> besides tie" natnr d 
liistoiyoftlic c'.uiifi), the iletails ot the 
manner in which the tin ot th.it i"- 
hind is piocurctl, :iml tl.e procir's to 
w h ch tlie ore is 'ni»jiCt(*!| piciious t() 
the exptirtarlon ut tlej mer.d. On ihdi 
the Hindu iclih'on is -till the establish d 
tai h, and on this account every infor- 
mation icgaidtiig its pie.'-ent state, must 
be highly interesting. This little island 
is estimated to contain a pojiulatiou of 
not less than a million of souh. 

The Malayan annals, partly translated 
by the late Dr. Leyden, aie, we under- 
stand also preparing for the press. 

NEW LONDON PUBLICA'J IONS. 

ANTigUITICS, 

The Elitin Maibles fiom the Temple of 
Minerta at Atlutis ; stlected fiom>tiiart 
and Revet’s Antiquities of Athens. With 
the Report of the Select Coiiiuiittee of the 
House of Commons respecting the Eai I ot 
Elgin's Collection of sculptured Marbles ; 
also an Historical .Account of tlie Temple. 
Imp. 4to. 60 plates, 5 l. 5 s. bds. 

The Fourth V^olume ot the Antiquities 
of Athens, &c. mea.sured and delineated 
by James Stuart, F.R.S. aud F.S.A. and 
Nicholas Revett, painters and architects ; 


enifcd liy Joseph Wood.s, architect. Imp. 
folio, /L 7s. bds. 

bluORAFHY, 

iMemoirs of the Public .md Private Life 
of the Uigiit I ion. Jlichaul Brinsley Sheri- 
thiti, witli a particular account of Ids 
Family ami Connection.'* ; diawn from 
authentic d^JCllnh•nt^, and ilhiNtiated with 
Oiiirm.d Com C' poinlencc, and ataiiety of 
inteicsfing Anecdotes of distinguished 
Pta.'on, ge^, among whom will be found 
Buikt', Ftjx, JoIiM'*on, Di. Pair, tiaiiick, 
tve. (S:c. By John Watkins, LL.D. 4io. 

11 . 11s. 6d. ’bds. 

The Lite of Rafad. By the autlior of 
the Liie ot Miehat,! Amrelo. Bvo. Hs. 6<l. 

Mernoii ^ of the Life and Administration 
of Sirlluhejt AVa'pole, I a» I of Oiford, 
(hawn iioin oiigiiial coircsponilencc and 
aathenlic j'uperft never bifore published. 
Itv Wilhaiii Co\t‘, iM.A F.ILS. F A.S. 
Ai(hdear(iii nt V.ihs, and Rector of 
lyomefLoii. New e*ht. 4 vois. 8\o. 21, Bs, 
bd'. 

DM IM'I V. 

.\i] App..'r*l to Men of Wd'iloni and 
('andiau, or lour i)i-coKi>es preaeiied 
i.i'toio the l'iii\ri'-it\ of Cambi idgt', in 
Xo\eiiiher, D.i"). By iht* Rev. Lli, Simeon, 
IM.A. Fell-jw of King'.s Colh ce, C am!)i idge. 
2s. bd. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Calcutta, Madra.s, and Boiuhay, 
at the Primal y \"i'itation. Bv’ T. F. 
Aliddleton, D.D. F.R.S. Lord BBUop of 
Calcutta. 410. .L. 

insiouY. 

A Hi'-n>ivof tlie .*estiits ■ to whicli 11 
puh?.ed,a Rcjdy tu Mi D.dLi'.’s Defence 
ot tlir Oiihr. 2 voL. h'.u. H. 4s. bds. 

'fhe ^n(p..l^itiun Vniuasked ; being an 
Instorical and philosopliical account ot 
that trcniLiidous tribunal . tom ded on 

autisentie doeuuients, and exhibiting the 
necessiiv oi it'* '.u]»pres=ion, the nieaiis 
of re ioiiu and leeeiie ration. Written and 
piibli'hed at the time when tlie National 
Coiigie'> of Spain was about to deliberate 
on this imjjortant measure. B\ D. An- 
tonia Puiub'aiicli. Translated from the 
autliorfs enhii eed copy, by Wra, Walton# 
Es(i 2 \ol^. Bvo. 11. lOs. bds. 

'Die Ih-'toiy of the liiqui'ition, as it 
sub' 1' ted in France, Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, \'enice, Sicily, .Sardinia, Milan, Po- 
land, Flanders, dc. Ikc. ; with a particu- 
lar desei iptuui of its secret prisons, modal 
of torture, style of accusation, trial, &c. 
abridged from the elaborate work of 
Philip Lnnburcli, Professor of Divinity 
at Amsterdam. Introduced by an His- 
toi ical Survey of the Christian Church, 
and illustrate'd by Extracts from various 
waiters, and orignal manuscripts, interest- 
ing particulars of persons who have suf- 
fered the terrors tb«t dark and hanguia 
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ary tribunal ; anf] Poiiutal Rt tlections on 
je\i\al in Sp.\in {)y the decree of Fer- 
dinand VII. 1 vol. 8vo. with tni;i aTiiu; . 
13x. Ldb. 

Geiicalocia Antiqua ; or, Vhthoio:;ical 
and Cla.^sicat Tables, coni'iiled fnnn the 
be^t anrliors on fabuion> and aneieiit bi^- 
torv. })}' W. Ben y, late of the Col Irae of 
Arms, London, and author co an 
d action to Heraldry, and the HiMory of 
the Island of Guernsey, Fi>no, li, 1>, 
lai Ke paper 21. ‘2s. 

The Historx ofCevlon, from the earliest 
period to the year 1^1'., nitb character- 
istic deta;i> ot the Ueiieion, Lav^s, ami 
Maniuisof the IVoide ; and a collection 
of their Moral Maxims and Ancient Pro- 
verh-^, B> Philalcthc*, A.M. Oxon. To 
which is subjoined, Robert Knox*^ 
torji'al Relation of the Bland. 1 vol.4to, 
witli plates and map, 21. 125. (id. bds. 

Wateiloo Memoirs, with Portraits of 
the mo>t ciistiiiguished Officers, and ever) 
event tuiniected viiththe Battle of Water- 
loo. do be completed in 12 numbers, 
2s. 6d. each. 

Speeches, Memoirs, and Portrait of 
Sheridan, edited by a Constitutional 
Friend, and many of the Speeches correct- 
ed by Mr, Sheiidan. In 5 vols.8vo, price 31, 

MEDICINE. 

An Essay on the common Cause and 
Prevention of Hepatitis, or Di>onlei of 
the Liver, and ot Jiihous Complaints in 
geneial, as weli in India as m Kuropt j 
With an appendix, paiticularl^ addiessed 
to the medical profession, recommending 
the old submuriates of mercury' in prefer- 
ence to those now in use. By Chailes 
Griffith, M.D. Deputy Inspector of Hos- 
pitals, and late Senior Suigeou to the 
Forces. 8\o. 7s bd?-, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Of the Means of guarding Dwelling 
Houses, by their Construction, against 
Fire. By the Right Hon. Warren Hast- 
ings, LL.D. F.R S. one of his Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council. 

tivening Amusements ; or, tlie Beauties 
of the Heavens displayed ; in which tlie 
striking Appearances to be observed in 
variou^^ Evenings during the Year 18 1 7^ 
are described. By William Frend, Esq. 
M.A. Actuary of the Rock Life Assurance 
Company, and late Fellow of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Docendo Disco. — In this 
volume are reflections on tl e extraordi- 
nary Mcather during tlie last summer, 
and tlic misapprehensions entertained on 
thi> subject with respect to spots on the 
Sun, (li.ingc^ of the Moon, and know- 
ledge ot .\vtronomcrs. 

A Seiies of Letters, written on board 
His MajC't}’^ ^b'p the Northuntberlaud, 
and St. Hole! a; mi which tlie conduct and 
conversations ot Napoleon Buonaparte, 
aud his suite, duiine the voyage, and the 


flrst raoiillis of hts residence in that 
idand, aie faithfully dcsciibed and re- 
jateh. By William Warden, Surgeon on 
boaid the MuHhuinbcrland. 1 voL 8vo. 
With 2 ensrraviniirs, and fac-Mmile of 
Luonafmrte’s iiand-wrUing. Price lOs.ficl. 
exfia boards. 

The ^Vor’hS of Sii JosLua ReynoM.s, 
Knight, late Piosidtnt of the Royal 
Academy; containing his Discourses, 
IdltT'^, a Jciumty to Flanders and Holland, 
and his Cojurnentary on Du Fresnoy’s: 
Art of Painting ; pniited from his revised 
copies (with hi^ last corrections and 
additions ! ; ^\hich is prefixed, an Ac- 
count of tlie Life and Writings of the 
Author. By Edmond Malone, Esq, one 
of his Kxfcutors. -ith edition : 3 vols. 
8vn. with a Portiait of the Author. 
£\ . 4s boards. 

'i'ho Private CoiTCspondencc of Benja- 
min Franklin, LL.D. F.K.S. 6cr. Com- 
prehending a Scries of Familiar, latenuy 
and Political Letters, written between the 
years 1753 and 3790. Now first publish^ 
ed from the originals in the possession of 
hi.s grandson, William Temple Frauklin, 
Esq. 1 vol. 4to. 

Addenda to theRemains of John Twed- 
dell, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; comprising a Vindication of the 
Editor against certain Publications of the 
E:u’I of Jihuin and others, accompanied by 
an Index to the whole Work. By the 
Rev. Ituhcit 4 weddell, A. M. 4to. price 
5>. Cd. sewed. 

Tlioiights upon the Causes of the pre- 
sent Distresses of the Cuuntiy, and iq>on 
the Remedy. By a Baronet, is*. 

The Identity of Junius with a distin- 
gui'shed Living Character established. 
“ In sese redit” — Vir^tU 1 ^o]. 8vo. 
Jilin ted uuiformly with Wood fall’s Junius, 
a fine jiortrait, 12s. boards. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A Manual of Latin Grammar, intended 
to combine the ancient plan of grammati- 
cal institution, originally enjoined by roy- 
al authority, with the advantages of mo- 
dern improvement ; with a preface, con- 
taining Observations and Advice on the 
method of acquiii ng clas-^ical learning in 
schools, or by private study ; and an ap- 
pendix of various and useful observations. 
By John Pye Smith, D.D. 2d edit. 8vo# 
18s. bds. 

POETRY. 

A Fifth Volume of Lord BjTOnN Works, 
containing the Siege of Corinth, Purisina, 
Fare Thee Well, Monody on Sheridan, 
and several otiier Poems. 8\o. 7s. 

The Cic'^cent,a National Poem, intend- 
ed to commemorate the glorious Vic- 
tory at Algiei>. By Mis. M‘ Mu Ran, relict 
of W. Esq. M.D. Royal Navy, 

price 5s. 
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TRAVELS, 

Travels aljo\e the Catararf^ of K^ypt, 
By Thomas Lech, K-.q, M. P. Wjiu a 
urap, ilo. IS. 

An Acroimt of tlir siu^iuar Habits and 
’Ciicnmstanu,-* of the Ptopio of llie Tonca 
isl.uKis, iu the South Pacirlc f)ccaii, Bj'’ 
William Maiiner, of the Port au Priiiee 
pnvate ship of war; the crtater part of 
wh*)se crew um> massacml bv the natives 
of Lefooca. With a portrait : 2 voh . Bvo. 

4s, 

Mungo Park’s First Expedition to 
Africa, with (^by permission^ Major Ren- 
nejPs valuable Memoir on tlio Geography 
of Africa ; with the portrait and ail tiie 
maps and plates. {n4to. price 42 s. 

D'Anriile’s Geography of the Greeks 
and Homans, in the time of Alexander 
ixiid Augustus. Translated from the French 
by the Editor of the Military Chronicle. 
Accompanied with twelve maps engraved 
in the full atla^? ■^ize of tlie Paris supcib 
^fclitioii, and acriir.itely coluiiied. £ 5 ^ 
half hound: saiue size as the Paris 
edition. 

Travels to Morocco (thioiigh France 
atnl Spain) by t'olonel Mam ice Iveatiiige; 
coinprjving a Nariatiie of tisc Authoi’s 
residence in that Empire ; with au Ac- 
ceuiit of the British Kuiba^^y to the Court 
of Morocco, under the late George Payne, 
Esq. Consul General: to which is added, 
a Second Journey through France in 1814. 
^ rols. 4to, £4. 4s. boards, 

IN THE PRESS. 

The Seventh quaito volume of the 
Works of the late Right Hoiiuuiable F.d- 
mund Burke, containing hi'j S{)ctLche^ mi 
W estmiaster-hall on the Impeachment of 
Mr. Htustiiigs. 

A. IJertolacci, Esq. late Conlrollcr-Ge- 
oeral ot the customs at Ceylon, w'dl -'oon 
publish, in au octavo volume, a View of 
the Agrieuitural, Commercial, and Finan- 
cial Interests of Ceylon, with a map of 
the island. Price 18s. 

Sir William Gell has nearly ready for 
publication, the Itinerary of the Morea, 
in a small octavo volume, with a map. 
This publication is intended to give a par- 
ticular description of the routes in tlie 
Peninsula. 

Speedily will be published, the Lives of 
Dr. E. Pocock the celebrated Professor of 
Arabic, of Dr. Zachary Peaice, &c. 

Lieut. Colouel Pasley has neiirly leady, 
in two octavo volumes, a Course rM' In- 
struction in the Elements of Fortifieatir>n ; 
originally intended for the use of the K<>> - 
al Engineer clepaitment. 

Mr. John Bayley, of the Record Othre, 
Tower, is preparing for the Pie-s, the 
History and Antiquities of Ike Tov/ei of 
London, with biographical anecdotes of 
royal and distinguished persons. It wiU 
be printed in a quarto volume, and illus- 
trated by numerous engravings. 


The History of Muhammedanism i> m 
the pi ess, and will appear in the couioe 
ot tlie month, in one volume octavo. 

A Progres>i\e French Ciammttr for 
Preparatoiy SchooH and Betonneis, on a 
plan entirely new; and >0 ea>\ toaf the 
duilof capacity nniy eompi eiieml ,ind 
ieai'u it with taeih'ty* Tlie (h.i. 

logues, and vocalmiary, Ijeii.c o.i the 
most familiar and uaef-ii stihieei- cannot 
fail to ensure the progress ot tlie leainer. 

Mr. A. J. Valpy lia^ in i^lic Pre^s, a 
new edition of tlie Gieek Sejjtuaunii, in 
one large vol. 8vo. The text L taken 
from the Oxford edition of Bo^, wiiliout 
contractions. Also, .1 new edition of 
Hoiiier’> Iliad fiom the lo\t of Ilejiie; 
with Fnglj>l) notes irndinliug many trom 
Heyne and Clark ; in one vol. «vo. 

Academic Enors, or Hee»)llections of 
Youth, one volume duodecimo. 

Catullus ; with English notes. By T. 
Forster, Esq. Jnnr. 12iJio. 

The second number of Steplien’s Greek 
Tliesauius, whicli lias been delayed on 
account of the treaty foi Professor Schoe- 
fei's MSS. will appeal iu January. 

Ju<st pnbli'^hed — Virgil; witli Engli«!li 
Notes at tiie end, taken from the Delphin 
and other editions ; with many original. 
Price 7s. 6’d, no Interpretatio. 

A Second Edition of A'alpy’s Edition 
of Virgil, without notes, is just published. 
Price 4s. bound. 

Theoretic Arithmetic, in three books ; 
contaiiiiuR tiic ‘substance of all that has 
been u>itteii on riic subject by Tlieo of 
Smyrna, Xienmachu'i, .lamblidms, and 
Boetius ; togt rliei \vith :;onie remarkable 
paiticnlar': l•e^pectlllg Perfect, Amicable, 
ami other Numbers, which are not to be 
found iu the writings of any ancient or 
modern ^Mathematicians. Likewise, a 
Specimen of the manner in which the Py- 
thagoreaiih philosophized about numbers; 
and a development of their mystical and 
theological Arithmetic. By Thomas 
Taylor. Price 14s. 8\o. boards. 

A Translathm of the Six Books of Pro- 
rlus, on the Tiu olut^y »,f Plato ; to which 
a Seventh Book is added, inoi<Ierto sup- 
ply the deficiency' of another book on this 
."ubject, which was wiitten b\ Fioclus, 
but v*^in(’e lost ; aLo, a translation of Pro- 
elu>>’ Elements <;f Theology. By Thomas 
Taylor. In thesf’ udiimes j.' also includ- 
ed by the same, a '1 ian'jiatioii of the 
Treatise of Proclns, on Providence and 
Fate; a Tianslation of extiacts from 
hisTreit’M,, euritied Ten Doubts coii- 
ceniioj Providence ; and a Translation 
of Exti-icu from his Treatise on the Sub- 
• ,0 »f Evil ; as preserved in the Bib- 

*.i rhua Grocca of Fabridus. In two 
w oE'. royal quarto, 250 copies only print- 
ed. .^"rice 10s. 
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Fin tlier Observations on the State of 
tlie Nation — Means of Employraeht of 
laiboiir — Sinkluit Fund, and its appliration 
— Paupeiism — Piotection requisite to the 
landed and a^i ieultur.il Interests, &c. 
By U. Preston, Ksq. M. P. Price 2s. 

Tile P'linphlcteer, No. XVII, for Jan. 
1817. Price Cs. (id. containing nine 
Pamphlets. 

The Classical Joiunal; No. XXVIII. 
for December 1816, containing a vanety 
of Cla<wcal, Biblical, and Oiientai Lite- 
rature. Price 6s. 

INIeditath'ns and Praters, selected from 
the Holy Sciiptures, the Lituiuy, and 
Pious Tracts, iccomniended to the AVav- 


faring man, the Invalid, the Soldier, and 
the Seaman, whensoever uiiavoidaldy pre- 
cluded trorn the House of Prayer. By 
tlie Rov. J. Watts, price ds. (id. hoards. 

The Elements ot Creek Graraiiiar ; with 
notes fi.r the use of tliu.se who have made 
some Proyiei". in the Language. Fiftii 
edition. ^By R, Valpv, b.D. F.A.S. 
Piiec 6^^. 6d. 

Elements of Latin Prosody, with E\- 
cu’is's and Questions, designed as an In- 
ti odactioii to the Scanning and making 
Latin verses, liy the llcv. C. Bradley, 
A. M. 4s. bound. Second edition. A 
Key may be had. Pi ice 2s. 6d, 
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To thp Editor of the Penang Gitzette, 

Sir, — The last year on ray return from 
Rangoon in the month of March, I saw in 
the Calcutta Minor, some speeches con- 
eeiiiingiue and the book I puhli'died. — 
As theie were some rai.stakes 1 wiote an 
answer, but as that answer has not hern 
published y I shall now state the true cii- 
cuinstances conccrnUig iinself. 

I am .1 Bcihiuiii Arab indeed, hut of 
gootl fainiiy, .ui.i educated in tl.e college 
of Ka/ey Mahhonied Goraab ar Haddad. 
Alter I had obtained by rcaibiig the scrip- 
tures a knowledge of Christianity, I was 
converted, being fully convinced of the 
divinity of Christ, and baptized by the 
Rev. Dr. Carr at Madras ; that I might 
comprehend the good and evil — not to 
gain money, as the Editor a^'.^erts, but 
losing very much by becoming a Chri.stiaii ; 
and was not employed by Mr. Martin or 
Mr, Thomason, before my baptism nor 
afterwards. But after staying nearly one 
year at Madras, I went back to Vizagapa- 
tain,and was expounder of the IMahome- 
dan law in the court about two years ; 
after which time I was einployetl by the 
Bible Society as a translator, and ap- 
pointed to levise the Persian and Arabic 
trail' larious of the bible with Mr, Martin, 
and after his death with Mr. Thomason. 

By reason of a quarrel between Mr. 
Thomason and myself when we were to- 
gether in the rpper Provinces, I returned 
to Calcutta — the translation was stopped, 
and iny employment under the Bible So- 
ciety was taken from me. Instigated by 
extreme liolence of anger, and thinking 
the pcrsoiKs against whom I was angry, 
would be mo«t troubled b> my speaking 
against Chri>t I anity, 1 immediately wrote 
and publi>lu'ri my book — neitlter speaking 
against ari) man nor abusing them — but 
saying only, that theie are many people 
both Mussulmu^ and Christians, who 


act very contraiy to their religion — one of 
whom 1 am. 

It is not now the place to say long par- 
ticnlur^, but I have mentioned enough to 
sliow that what I did was from the 
warmth of my passions — and my piesent 
heart, God, the searcher of hearts, 
know.s and should the Lord, the crea- 
tor of all things, add to the davs of my 
life, I iirtpe to piove the truth of what 
tlie R(_v. l_h . BLK'hanaii h<w mentioned in 
Ills book, I 1 uas a tiue believer in 
Ciiri>nani{y ; — and it I t.dl.shoit in my 
life, I trust in him who jutlec^ evei\ man, 
to leceive my soul as a new creature. — I 
have thought it right to detlare these 
mattci.s, tliat people may know the truth 
under my own hand. 

S- J. Sabat. 

Penang'y JMarchy 7, 1816. 

Interesting, (ind Important Letter from 
J.\ihhe DuhoiSy irho, /hr tirentff-jije 
years, ha,^ exerted f ir>self with unre- 
mitled zeul, in the duties of a Mis- 
sionary. is addressetl to Mr. Arch- 
deacon Barnes. 

My dear Sir, — Since I had the pleasure 
of meeting you at the Residency of My- 
sore, having almost without iriteimissioij 
journeyed from one place to another, on 
m> \ i.sits to the eral congregations of the 
Native fJirRtians living in this part of 
the country, I found till now no lei.snreto 
give you tlie aluidged account which jou 
wished to have of the state of Chn.''tian}ty 
in these provinces, in addition to what I 
wrote before on the subject in a letter to 
a ft lend, of which \ou had a penisal 
when at M\sore. I now take the first 
instant of lei'^iirc tliat I can spare, to gra- 
tify your curio.sit) ; and give you, to the 
best of my poor abilities, the further dc- 
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tails wliidi you wish to ha\x: on this im- 
portant subject. 

I have nothing:, or very little, to add 
to what I said in my former letter to a 
friend, cimcerning tlie few congregations 
of the Native Christians of the Lutheran 
persuasion. The management of these 
congregations wasalwajs entrusted to the 
care of independent Lutheran mission- 
aries, sent from Denmark and Germany, 
chiefly the latter country ; whose chief 
establishment has been to this day at 
Trauqoebar, from which place mission- 
aries are sent to attend the four principal 
congregations of this sect, settled at Ma- 
dras, Tricliinopoly, Tanjore, and Orissa. 

The management of the by far more 
jHimerous congregations of the Christians 
of the Catholic persuasion, dispersed over 
several parts of the couatiy, from the 
banks of the Krishna to Cape Comorin, 
is entrusted fo the care of two titular 
archbishops, two titular bishops, and 
three bishops, in jmrlibusy uith the 
title of Vicars Apostolic. 

Tiie two arclilisliops are that of Goa, 
tlie metropolitan of ail India, taking also 
the title of ihiniate of the East, and that 
of Cidiigaiiore, on the.AIalabar coast. Tei'^ 
la'^t has lieeii \acaiit tl.c'^e tweut) years ; 
and tiie archbishopric has been, during 
this period, administered by a General 
Vicar appointed by the Metropolitan 
Archhi^ihop of Goa. 

'Hie two bislioprics are, that of St. 
Thome near Madras, and that of Cochin, 
both vacant also for a period of fifteen or 
sixteen years ; the distracted state of Eu- 
rope not having yet alioned the couit of 
Portugal to fill these throe vccaut sees. 
During the intciTal, the two latter are 
administei ed, ii> well as the former, liy 
general vicars appotiitnl by the iMetiopo- 
litan of Goa, who is now the alone sur- 
tiving among the four titular bishops in 
India. 

These four titular bishops were at all 
times appointed by the court of Portugal ; 
which always claimed the right of exclu- 
sive patronage on the religious affairs in 
India, and, at all tijiies, endeavoured to 
prevent the Catholic piinces of other na- 
tions from sending missionaries to this 
country. However, these pretended lights 
w'cre overlook e<l by the lioly see, which, 
from the beginning, used its paramount 
authority ift spiritual affaiis, and appoint- 
ed bishops, in partiOus, with the title of 
Vicars Apostolic, under the immediate 
authority of the congregation De Piopa- 
gand^ Fide, and quite independent of the 
titular bishops appointed in India by the 
com t of Portugal. 

'I’iiese Vicars Apostolic holding their 
spiritual authority immediately from the 
cougiegation De Propaganda Fide, are 
three in number in the Peninsula. One 
lives at Bombay ; another at Virapoly, 
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near Cochin ; and the last at Pondicherry. 
Eveiy one among them has a small body 
of missionaries, both Europeans and na- 
tives, to viMt and attend the congieg;ition.s 
under his chartre. The number of Euro- 
pean missitmarics i'., at present, vert' 
much reduced. The di^tiacted state of 
Kuiojio liaving prevented anew supply of 
person^ of this dcr'Ciiption, duriiiLMhesc 
past twenty-five yeais, all tho'^e smviviug 
are old or infirm ; and the Catholic mis- 
sions in this country are thieatencd with 
a total extinction, by the want of Euro- 
pean missionaries ; the black clergy now 
extant, being by all means unqualified to 
have the management of them, if left to 
tiieir own resources. 

You see, therefore, that there are, in 
all, seven Catholic bishops in the Peninsu- 
la, to manage the business of the Catholic 
religion. 

To commence with the Metropolitan 
Archbishop of Goa. He has under his 
immediate juiisdiction the largest num- 
ber of Christians of every description. I 
w^as credibly informed tliat they amounted 
to about 500,000 souls ; and, when it is 
considered that four-fifth's, at least, of 
the wliole population in the Portuguese 
establishnieiils arc Chiistians, and that 
out of about 200,000 native Christians 
to be found in the island of Ceylon (which 
country is under his spiritual jurisdic- 
tion), 140,000 are of the Catholic persua- 
sion),* I am Jed to believe that this unm 
her i.s not exaggerated. ^J''his arclibishop 
has a numerous black clergy, educated in 
the seminal ie> at Goa, and composed of 
between two and tliiee lliousand Indian 
monks, or Liars. 

Next to the Archbi^'hop of (ioa, conics 
the Aichbhliop of Crangauoie (vacautL 
His mission was also flourishing seventy 
years back. He then leckoned under his 
jurisdiction, which extended to Ma- 
dura, and other countries to the banks 
of the Krishna, about 200,000 Neophito<. 
At the [u'escin time, by the reasons stated 
in my former letter to a friend, this num- 
ber is reduced to 35 or 40,000. 

The Bishopric of Cochin fnow vacant) 
contains, as 1 uiidci stood, about 30,000 
Christian Natives. 

The Bishopric of St. Thome, near Ma- 
dras, has under its jurisdiction about 
bOjOOO Christians, natives, half-castes, 
&c. 

Among the three Vicars Apostolic, who 
are independent of the titular bishops, 
and hold immediately their religions pow- 
ers from the congregation Do Propaganda 
Fide at Rome, that living at Bombay has 
the most scanty mission ; the number of 
Christians of eveiy description, under hfs 
jurisdiction, not exceeding 10, 000. This 

* The remaining 60,000 are of tim rahimst 
pemiasiun, under the directiod Putcu 

Calviiiist MiMionarks. ^ # 
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mission is attended by Italian Carmelite 
friars. 

The Vicar Apostolic at Pondicherry, 
from whom I derive my spiritual powers, 
exerciso his relictions jurisdiction over 
the Carna»ic, Mysore, and Northern Cir- 
cars ; and we reckon between 34 and 
36,000 native Cluistians under our con- 
trol. 

The mis'^ion under the control of 
he Vicar Apostolic of Virapoly, near 
Cochin, is also managed by Italian 
Carmelite Friar's. It is the most flou- 
rishing of the three, and extends chiefly 
to the Travaiicore country. This mis- 
sion reckons 80,000 nativ^e Cluistians, 
attended by about JOO native piiests, edu- 
cated by the Italian Carmelites, at pre- 
sent three or four in number, in their 
seminal y at Virapoly. Tliis mission has 
imdcr its jurisdiction both Syriac and 
Latin priests, to ofliciate with the con- 
gregations of both rites settled in the 
Travancore country. This is the only 
mission in India in which converts are 
still made among the heathen inhabi- 
tants. 1 have it from good authority, 
that between four and five hundred adult 
heathens are yearly christened in this 
mission : and that this number could be 
considerably increased, should the mis- 
sionaries posse^s adequate means for the 
purpose. The cause of such extraordinary 
successes, which arc, at the present time, 
to be met with no where else in India, is 
the following : 

The Travancore country is chiefly inha- 
bited by the tribe of Nairs, which is, of 
all the castes of Indians, the most nice 
and severe about the observation of its 
usages and regulations ; and which, for 
the most trifling transgressions of the 
same, drives out of the caste the trans- 
gressors, without any hope of reconci- 
liation. These outcasts l>eing, therefore, 
left without help or connexions in society, 
after their expulsion, and shunned by all, 
have no other resource left than to be- 
come converts, either to Christianity or 
Mahomedtmism, and they ordinarily em- 
brace this course : yet the greater num- 
ber of these outcasts prefer Mahome- 
danism to Christianity; Mahomedanism 
bolding out to them greater temporal 
advantages, and not imposing upon them 
so many restraints as Christianity. 

Sitice I am speaking about the Chris- 
■tians living in Travancore, this will be 
the place to give you such information in 
my power, as yon wish to have, on the 
JNestorian Congregations settled in that 
country, in addition to what I related 
on the subject in my former letter to a 
friend. 

This sect, which has congregations of 
its owui persuasion, to the number of 
about 15,000 souls, in the Travancore 
countiy, still obstinately adheres to the 
religious tenets held by the hereslarch 


Nestorius ; whose errors, condemned, ai 
first, in the General Council of Kphesus,, 
and, afterwards, in tliat of Calceduny, 
when renewed by 1* at \ches and DIosco- 
rus, were the occasi^)n of so many ie!i- 
gious contro\eiNies and animositie^', and 
excited s<> many troubles in th? church, 
ftom the fitth to tiie eighth century. 

Their leading error is, as you know', 
about the mvstery of tlie IncainatioiK 
They reject tiie authority of the first four 
General Council which are, as you 
know', the first of Nice, the fir^t of 
Constantinop’e, that of Ephesus, and that 
of Calcedony , in which councils the 
Christian faith upon the Incarnation was 
clearly defined, and vindicated against 
tlio uew'-fansled doctiinesof Arius, Nes- 
toriiis, Kutjclie'i, and other sectaries. 
They, of course, leject tlie three Cieeds ; 
viz. tliat of Nice, tlie Apoatles’ Creed, 
and the Athana^ian Creeil ; all admitteti 
by both Catholics and Protestants. 

Their chief error, which tends, to no 
less than to destroy all the economy of 
the mystery of the Incarnation, is to 
acknowledge two distinct and separate 
persons in Christ. Both the Catholic and 
Protestant faith, on this subject, is to 
admit, in Christ, two distinct natures, 
inseparably united in a single person. 

The same errors are, to this day, ob- 
stinately upheld by the native Nestorians 
living ill 4 ravaiitoie. 

This sect has preserved the ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchv, consisting of a patriarch, 
bishops, priests, and an inferior clergy. 
The patriaich, to whom they own obe- 
dience in spiritual concerns, >tylcs him- 
self Patriarcliof Babylon, and lives in Per- 
sia, in a place the name of w'hich I have 
forgotten .1*^ Their bishops are delegated 
by him ; and have a paramount authority 
over the inferior clergy ordained by them, 
by the imposition of hands, &c. 

I cannot say how many sacraments 
they admit. Some of my informers said 
five; some four ; and some only three; 
but they all agreed tliat holy orders were 
considered by them as a true sacrament. 

Both the Catholic and Nestorian clergy 
use the ancient Syriac language (now a 
dead tongue), in their liturgy and reli- 
gions ceremonies. 

The Nestorians had a native bi^op of 
their own tribe, who, labouring under a 
mental infirmity, could not, on that ac- 
count, consecrate his successor before his 
death, which happened about five year* 
ago ; so that, to the past year, they were 
yet without a bishop ; as it w as necessary 
for the persOTi designated to fill this -dig- 
niry, to perform a journey to Persia, in 
order to receive the episcopal consecratioa 
from their patriarch. 

{To be concluded in our next.) 


* MoBnil. 
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EMBASSY TO CHINA. 

Extract of a Letter from St. Helena y dated 

on board the Grenville y Oct. I8l6. 

“ 1 have juit time to i.ay we airiied 
here this morning, after a very good pas- 
sage, considering tlic eastern route we 
came, having sailed from Macao the 1 6th 
July, ami were detained a tew days for 
Lord Amherst’s dispatches, u lio tlien pro- 
ceeded on towards Tu-chu-lce \/ntro he 
avas to be met by some maiidauus of 
high rank to conduct him to Pekin ; tiie 
Emperor had written a very favouiable 
letter, which was received by his Lordship 
while 1 was with him. The captain of 
the sliip Hirma is waiting for this.” 
Extract of a Letter from MacaOy dated 
15M Juhjy 1816. 

“ Von may he anxious to hear some- 
thing about tile embassy. The Iimperor 
has ed veil it a favourable leception; but 
))eople"s expectations are raised too high 
in England not to be di'^appointed. If it 
accomplish no moic than Lord Macart- 
ney’s we shall be quite satisfied. Lord 
Amherst did not come into INlarao roads, 
but joined Sir George Staunton off the 
Leraa, where he had been for some days 
waiting his Lordship’s arrival. They 
proceeded to Tien Sing in the province of 
Pe-chy-ly about two days since. The de- 
tachment from the factory consists of Sir 
George Staunton, Mr. Toone, and Mr. 
Davis, snpracargoes ; Mr. Pearson, sur- 
geon, Mr. Morrison, inteipreter, and a 
Mr. Manning.” 

FORT WILLIAM PRESIDENCY. 

Insurrection at lia) ellly. — We have 
exti acted from the Calcutta Gazette an 
account of a serious distui bailee at Ba- 
reilly ; it is contained in a letter from an 
officer on the spot. 

“ Bareilhjy 22il April. 

You will no doubt be astonished to 
hear that a most sanguinary conflict took 
place here yesterday. The inhabitants of 
the city had for some time refused to pay 
the contributions for defraying the ex- 
pense of the Chokidhari establishment j 
and made the introduction of the arrange- 
ment a pretext for a general rising against 
the established authorities. On the 16th, 
as Mr. Dumbleton was riding in the city, 
the mob attacked and killed two of his 
horsemen ; when he sent for a small 
party of the Provincial Battalion, who 
killed and wounded ten or twelve of the 
assailants. Some of the Moosulman Nu- 
wabs, and all the idle vagabonds in the 
place, immediately quitted their houses, 
and assembled at the Musjid in the old 
town. Two com panics, with two six-pound- 
4*rs, under Captain Bo^cawen, were order- 


ed down to disperse them, but Iiad in- 
structions not to fire unless the iii'^urgents 
did so first. Captain Bo-cawen moved 
late in the night, aud took his station 
clr>^e to the mob. In the morning the 
liuters had become so very numerous, 
that Captain B. Jillhough he found his 
position di>advaiitageous in several res- 
pect. s, did not venture to change it least 
the movement might bring on a general 
attack. During the 17th, the rebel party 
increased hourly, and became very inso- 
lent to onr ortkvrs aud men. Several 
mes.sages passed fioin them to the civil 
power, in which they held out such 
threats, that it was deemed necessai 7 to 
send an express for the part of Captain 
Cimniugham’s horse stationed at Moorad- 
abad. On the 18th, the insurgents were 
joined b\ several thousands ot man block 
and swordsmen fiom Ramjioor, Pillibeet, 
and the Nuwab's prnvinces. Captain 
Boscawen’s paity cen.^isted only of two 
hundied and seventy men of his own bat- 
talion, and about one huiKhed and twen- 
ty of the pro\Iucial battalion. An ex- 
press was therefore sent foi the 1st bat- 
talion 13th ; and another tor more troops 
from Futtigbur. Ou the 20th the rebels 
were joined by about fifteen iiuodred Pu- 
thans armed with swords, from Pillibeet. 
They talked of attacking our detachment; 
made the dispute appear a religious one ; 
planted four green standards, and posted 
sti oug [licquets within ten yards of our 
men ; and told them that it was ridicu- 
cnlous to attempt to make any resistance. 
It was true, they said, we had two guns ; 
but these they would take with the loss 
of fifty or sixty men. Captmn Cunning, 
ham had arrived here, with about four 
hundred and fifty men of his corps, on the 
morning of the 19th, after marching six- 
ty-four miles ill fifteen hours ; and bad 
been obliged to take up a position about 
half a mile in front of Captain Bosca wen’s 
right flank. — Betw'een them lay a wide 
jdaiu interspersed with tombs ; the whole 
of which was occupied by the rebels. It 
seems that they intended to attack our 
troops on the night of the 20th ; but found 
them too much ou the alert. Early on 
the morning of the 21 st, they got intelli- 
gence of tlie approach of Major Richards* 
battalion, and knowing that it would be 
up by mid-day, they at six o’clock com* 
menced the business by killing youi^Mr. 
Leycester, who was walking imanora be- 
tween one of their outposts and Captain 
Cunningham’s station. — Previiwaly to 
this, they had never objected to our offi- 
cers passing from one detaduoent to the 
other. — ^They now b^an tne general at* 
tack, and sooti siarronnded Captain Boi* 
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cawen’s small party, which consisted only 
of two hundred and setenty regulars, six- 
ty provincials, and two guns. The at- 
tacking force amounted at least to five 
thousand matchlocks, seven thotisand 
swordsmen, and a large body armed with 
spears and clubs. The detaclimeut had 
scarcely been formed into a square, w'hen 
the Puthans made a desperate cliarge, 
sw'ord in hand, and had nearly succeeded 
in taking one of the guns, having actually 
cut into the square, when Captain Bos- 
cawen cheered our brave fellows, who 
soon drove tliem out with immense loss. 
Captain Cuuniijgliam, who had with him 
four liuiuhed and fifty of his own corps, 
and sixty of the provincial battalion un- 
der its adjutant Lieutenant Lucas, at tlic 
same time made a charge at a large body 
opposed to him ; but at first without suc- 
cess, the enemy being po'Jted in a garden 
w’ith a deep ditch around it. Lieutciiaiit 
Lucas at length succeeded with the Pio- 
vincials, who behaved in the most gallant 
style. Indeed it v^as remai'ked by every 
officer, that no troops were seen to sur- 
pass them in the use of the bayonet. 
Captain Boscayen now oidered a compa- 
ny of the 27th to storm a grove surround- 
ed by a brick W’all, in w'hich the in=!ur- 
gents w'cre in great foice. Oiir noble 
lads succeeded, and kept possession of it 
in spite of three desperate attempts ot the 
enemy to retake it. Heic sad havoc was 
made amongst them. After an hour and 
a quarter’s haul woik, our fellows set 
fire to the huts of the old town, on which 
the rebels gave ground in every direction, 
and at length retreated to the new city. 
Our loss of course lias been very severe : 
but I am happy to say, we have not an 
officer killed or wounded. The enemy 
must have had at least five hundred and 
fifty killed, and eight or nine hundred 
wounded. Had the rn^^cals succeeded, 
every European in the city would have 
been murdered. The arrival of Major 
Hichards* battalion, which marched sixty- 
four miles with its guns in thirty- seven 
hours, prevented them fioin i allying — 
and quiet, if not pence, was restoied to 
the city.” 

Letters from Bareilly of the 14th May, 
intimate that the tTanquillity of the city 
remained undisturbed, ami that a com- 
mission had been appointed to try the 
prisoners secured during the insurrection 
of the 21st April. Tlie gentlemen of the 
civil service resident at that station have, 
with a most becoming feeling of liberality, 
raised a subscription to provide for the 
families of all who fell in the action, and 
have resolved on presenting a sabre to 
each of the officers engaged, a.s a faint 
mark of their gratitude for their distin- 
guislied services on that trying occasion. 

The following are the general ordeis of 
the Commander in Chief, dated fort 
V illiaiB, 2rth May, 1&16, 


The Comniauder in Chief has at length 
been put in possession of the ‘•cveral {niv- 
ticulars relative to the conduct of the 
diftVrenc detachments of ttoops engaged 
with tlie insurgents at Bareilly, on the 
2lst of April, and his Lordslnphas pecu- 
liar satisfaction in pronouncing, that the 
intrepidity and discipline s'.iewu on the 
occasion ledect the highest honour ou 
both otliceis and men. 

Captain Boscawen, commanding the 
field on the d ly, displayed eminent judge- 
ment, as well as exemplary valour. The 
zealous com age manifested by Lieutenants 
Vetch, Hayes, and Hogan, vroi thily emu- 
lated by the native officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and sepoys of the detach- 
ment of the 2d battalion, 27th Native 
Infantry, has addedsfresh laurels to the 
trophies which before distinguished that 
respectable coips. Major Hearsay and 
Lieut Smith, formerly ot Skinner’s Ca- 
valry, who volunteered their services with 
this detachment, have, by their exertions, 
entitled themselves to participate in his 
triumph. 

Though the animation[and the firmness 
of attachment with yvhich Captain Cun- 
ningham inspired the portion of Robilla 
cavalry under his command, is the best 
panegyric of his owm behaviour, the Com- 
mander in Chief cannot forbear indulging 
hini'^elf in apnlauding the vigour and dc- 
cisi('ii exhibited Iw Captain Cunningham. 
Lieutenant Tuiirer of the 2Btlj Native In- 
tantiy, and Lieureiiant K. C..Snevd of the 
3d Native Infantry, who had offieied their 
voluntary assistance, rendered it in a man- 
ner which meets with due estimation from 
the Commander in Chief. The native 
commissioned and non-cominisloned offi- 
cers and men, in addition to the boast of 
hriiliant spirit shewn by them on this oc- 
ca^'inn, have to pride themselves on the 
gcmroiis disdain with which they spurned 
all the artful but impudent seductions 
employed to debauch them from their duty. 

This lionourable devotion wun equally 
shewn by part of the Bareilly Provincial 
Battalion, which, notwithstanding its ha- 
bitual ties with those who were ai rayed 
in opposition to the British colours, loyally 
discharged its engagements to the .state. 

Lieutenant Lucas, whose ability con- 
ducted them, and whose brav'cry was their 
example, iiuist have been doubly gi-atified 
by seeimr that it was as impracticable to 
shake tlieir fidelity as their courage. Con- 
duct a' tiuly noble, as this indexible ad- 
hereirc of tiie two last-mentioned coips 
to their standards, will not fad to meet a 
flattering reward. The unconquerable 
steadiness with which the Golundauze 
stood to the cannon, gave them their full 
share in the honour of the day. 

Jay Qpur Raja . — Akhbais fjom Holkar’s 
camp relate a number of trifling .‘skir- 
mishes of the outposts of the contending 
parties, at Jypoor Maharaja, Juget Singh, 
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and Amir Klian ; but from other sources 
Avc arc favoured with importaut iutelli- 
gence from that quarter. 

Duiiug the early pait of tliat month, 
^leer Khan put hi.s tiiieat of heleagiuuing 
the cit} of Jypoorhito execution ; and on 
the moMiina of the I 2 th, the da> in which 
our piivate aduces commence, we find 
him pushing the sieire wdth as much acti- 
vity astl'e mu\ieldiness o liismeam>, and 
the miskilfuiness of his eugineer>, would 
admit. He was, in co-operation with 
Raja Bahadoor and Colonel Muliahiit 
Khan, engaged during nearly the whole of 
tills day in superintending the con'«ti ac- 
tion of his batrei’e". In toe e*- eiiing these 
chiets advaiKvd clo'^e to the w'ail'' of tho 
f’ty, and much r’ruin tlie artiller) on 
both sides uiok place. A second battery 
wa'^ opened u'>ar a place named Deenah 
Uam’s Gaiden. The tioop'- of Jypoor, 
being RUich iii niieais, were clamorous 
for pay, and oh< 5 tina‘ely lefu^ed to go to 
battle vvitliotit a pievioiis compliance witli 
their denirmds. Manjce Du'S a'^sured 
them that measui’es would he immediately 
taken to satisfy them. Information was 
this day received that Jysing Haog- 
gluirwahi, had cajiturcd the cityof Sheo- 
poor, <ind placed John Baptiste, its late 
possessor, in close coniine ment. Sheo- 
poor was foiineriy occiiuieil by Jysing 
Raogo. — On the 14th, Haja Buhadoor and 
Jams bed Khan advanced to attack Rao 
Chand Singh, the Jypoor commander in 
chief ; while JMuhahut Khan e 11 imaged 
iSIanjee Dass. the Bulik-'liee. rniei Klum 
remained at Dongree observing the action. 
A heavy hie of artillery was maintained 
some time. The ])0'^ition of Reo Chand 
Singh wa^ three times fui iously assaulted 
li} the united du isioiis of Raja Buhadoor, 
Jmu^lled Khan, and Mahiihiit Khan, vvho 
were successively repulsed with great loss. 
JMahubut Khan’s horse sulfered very se- 
verely. Meanwhile Jumshed Khan’s ca- 
valry gained possession of Manjee Dass’ 
gaiden, from which they weie shortly 
driven with great .slaughter by the Naguhs 
or naked fakeers, in the service of 
Singh. Jumshed Khan having however 
come up with a reinforcement of 3000 
men and three pieces of cannon, succeeded 
in retaking and keeping this long-disputed 
post. The engagement lasted six hours, 
and the tiring from the batteries was kept 
«jp during the uight. Next morning 
Umeer Khan renewed the attack in two 
divisions. One of thc^e composed of 
Jumshed Khan and Raja Buhadoor ’s 
£arces, he headed in person, and assaulted 
the post of Rao Cluitid Singh with great 
impetuosity. There was much close fight- 
ing with swords, muskets, and daggers ; 
but owing to the great braveiy of the Rao 
of the Naguhs, the Meer’s troops could 
make uo impression, and after four times 
repeating the attack, were forced to w iih- 
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draw to their own encampment, leaving 
four hundred men on the field. The other 
diviViun was led by Mahubut Khan, and 
w as beaten witii equal gallantry by Man- 
jee Dass. 'rijc loss oil the side of Jypoor 
amounted only to two bundled men. It 
is said, that the Muhaiaja hav ing ascend- 
ed tiie Rung Muhul, viewed the battle 
tiom afar. — Our accounts close in the 
following manner, and we cannot help re- 
gretting that they should abruptly bieak 
otf at a moment ol such critical import- 
ance : “ rmeei Khan has encamped in 
the garden ut Baiejee tSahib, and intends 
to stouii. Rao Cliand Singh having re- 
poited t ) Maiijcc Da-'S, that he requiied 
a leiutui cement, the latter went to his 
battery and sent him two gan^ and some 
Naguhs. M until Khan, a companioii of 
Rao Chund .Singh, is killed in action.” 

Akhbars subsequently leave the Raja’-i 
tent, surrounded by groups of disaffected 
officers, who have again had lecourse 
the proce-s of setting Dhuina to extort a 
seantv supply of money fiom their iin- 
poveiRlied master. Accustomed to ob- 
serve ilie extreme irrcgulanty of thena- 
tiv'e comts, in paying the salaries of their 
retaineis, we luid no idea that this system 
could have been carried to such an ex- 
tent, as in the case before u.s. The Rani 
confesses that the whole of the army, offi- 
cers, and soldiers, are creditors for thirty- 
seven months’ pay, during which period 
they have only received a few casual sums, 
unwillingly doled out for the purpose of 
quelling seditious movTuicnts. The Mah- 
ratta lioi-^e, iiidectl, having grants of 
Luul, in i) not be in so gieat want ; but 
the Hindoi»tani troopers and Piudaree 
lioide.s, beiny huidiers of fortune, mainly 
depend upon theirdaiiy gains. Starvatiou 
is tound a most efiectual disperser of such 
ill organized foi'ces. Umeer Khan Is iu 
the mean time endeavouring to subsist 
his followers by a precarious subsistence 
lavaged from the wasted province of Jy- 
pooix The district of UJurdul was plun- 
dered by his personal troops, whilst he 
was uegociating a treaty of offence and 
defence with Lukmua Singh of Leekai’. 

Anothei division of the Afghan forces, 
commanded by Mabtab Khan, was sta- 
tioned more to the southward in the vi- 
cinity of Hiudouii ; and had defeated the 
troops of the Raja of Kuroiitec, and ob- 
tained a ransom of seven thousand rupees 
from that chief. Jumslicr Khan again, 
after plundering Dhubra, part of the Jy- 
poor Ranee’s patrimony, had established 
his head quarter.^ at Sambhur, to the east 
of the capita!. The Raja remains cooped 
up iu liis palace, wasting his time in i^e- 
less exclamations against tfie unmerited 
cruelty of his fortune, and in devising 
vain expedients for the expulsion “‘s 
numerous enemies. 'The troops which 
he has left are in a staniog condition, and 
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desertion is become frequent amongst 
them. — The negociations between Run- 
jeet Sing and the Nabob of Mooltan were 
still on foot, when our letters were closed 
at I'mrutser on tlje lOth May. — The 
Mooltan envoy, on the part of his princi- 
pal, had agreed to the payment of a fur- 
ther sum of 60,000 rupoes ; and had gone 
with Runjeet’s Deewan, Bhowanee Dass, 
to the capital in order to press the mattcj'. 
Meanwhile Runjeet pushed the negocia- 
tioDS by warlike movements, and bold 
threats of every description. He had even 
proposed the siege of Mooltan to a mili- 
tary council ; but was deterred by the ad- 
vice of his officers, who dreaded the effect 
of the extreme heat on the army. A 
skiimish had taken place, but without 
Kunjeet's approbation, in which about 
sixty men were killed and w'oumled. This 
ambitious Prince appears determined that 
he shall have neither rival nor equal in his 
neighbourhood. No sooner had he brought 
the disputes with Mooltan to a favourable 
bearing, than he dispatched an officer to 
claim tribute from Mohummed Khan, 
Nabob of Bhukur. This spirited chief 
replied, that be had never acknowledged 
any superior, and would not do so now, 
but that he was very willing to inter- 
change presents for the purpose of esta- 
blishing friendship. Runjeet immediately 
ordered Dliokul Singh, and a division of 
the army, to cross the Numoon and lay 
siege to his fort. Meanwhile, however, 
the Nabob died, and was leplaced by his 
grandson Sher Khan. Runjeet then sent 
a messenger to condole with his successor, 
and present to him a caparisoned horse, 
and several houorajy robes ; at the same 
time that he ordered him to deliver up a 
lac of rupees without delay — a refined 
species of barbarous policy, which the 
young man will not fail to repay, if he has 
any portion of his grandfather’s spirit, 
and his character correspond with his 
name. — It was rumoured at Labor, that 
the two brothers, Futtih Khan, Vizier of 
Cabool, and Mohummud Useem Khan, 
Governor of Cashmeer, had after a long 
feud been reconciled ; and that the latter 
was collecting the revenue of that delight- 
ful province, of which fifteen lacs would 
go to the Vizier, and ten lacs to Runjeet. 
The latter part of the story is not en- 
titled to credit. 

BOMBAY. 

On the 7th July last, the church at 
Bombay, which was constructed above a 
century ago, was solemnly consecrated by 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, and dedicated 
to iSt. Thomas. 

CEYLON. 

The Dutch inhabitants of Columbo have 
declared their intention of liberating the 
children of their slaves born on, or subse- 
quent to, the last anniversary of the Prince 
Regent’s birth-day — a most noble eulo- 
gium and homage to the principles of 


benevolence and justice, which at present 
characterise the British nation. 
LONDON. 

Seringapatam Mtdals , — Tliose medals, 
which were voted by the Company to the 
troops employed at the captuie of Serin- 
gapatam, and which remain undistributed 
in India, are to be sent home for the pur- 
pose of being delivered to those officers of 
liis Majesty’s and the Company’s army 
engaged in that important service, who 
have since icturned to Eugland. 

We have much satisfaction in calling 
the attention of our readers belonging to 
the Company’s military sendee, to the 
le^mutiou of thcCouit of Directors, in 
which they determined to grant medals 
and badges for mditiny services of dis- 
tinguished merit. — We refer to the Debate 
at page 65 of tins number, for particulars. 

The Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, wdth a liberality according with 
Their general practice, w ith a laudable de- 
sire to alleviate the pressureofthe present 
moment, have determined to retain in 
their employ, during the winter, upw^ards 
of five bundled extra labourers, W'ho-, but 
for such humane consideration, would 
have been discharged. Tltese men are 
in addition to above two thousand five 
bundled laboureis on the Company’s 
regular establishment. 

In addition to this, w'e esteem it a jus- 
tice to add, that Messrs. Fox and Co. of 
Wellingtoi], liave coiiti acted to .‘'Uppiy the 
East India Company with a quantify of 
woollens, at a price producing hut little 
profit to themselves, hut pro\iding em- 
ployment to the labouring poor of that 
town till about the end of Maicli. 

Capt. F. Buchanan, late Commander of 
the H. C.’s shipPerseverance, has been ap- 
pointed by the Court of Directors, Marine 
Storekeeper at Bombay, on the death of 
Mr. Lukey. 

LONDON GAZETTE. 

Tlie Prince Regent has granted to Earl 
Moira the dignities of Viscount Eai-1 and 
Marquis of the United Kingdom, by the 
titles of Viscount Loudon, Earl of Raw- 
don, and Marquis of Hastings. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent has been pleased in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majesty, to appoint 
Major-General Sir DavidOrhterlony, Bart, 
and Knight Commander of the Most Ho- 
nourable Military Order of the Bath, to 
be a Knight Grand Cross of the said Most 
Honourable Military Order. 

Lieut. Col. Burnett and Lieut. Col. 
O’Halloran of the Hon. Company’s Bengal 
Military Establishment, aie appointed 
Companions of the Order of the Bath. 

Brevet.— Capt. J. Salmond, of the H. 
E. India Company’s service, to be Major 
in the East Indies only. Major J. Sal- 
mond, of the H. E. India Comp’s service^ 
to be Lieut. Col. in the East Indies only. 
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EXPORTS FROM CALCUrFA. 

Statement sheu-ing the quantities and 
value of Goods ed'pnr ted from Calcutta, 
by sea, in themonth of March, 1816. 


Mds. Sns. C. 

Indigo 20,493 18 U 

Silk 6i9 7 5 

Cotton, 

To London 936 23 0 

Ditto China . . 45,360 36 2 


Ditto Ir*IeofFiance216 0 0 

Ditto Padang, . . . 204 20 9 

46,917 39 2 

Pieces. 

.. 6,254 
..55,962 
..52,918 
.. 44,512 
..43,210 
.. 21,352 

2,24,238 


Mds. Srsi. C. 

Sugar 5,108 34 8 

Saltpetre 2,015 25 0 

Sadlower 547 35 7 

Lac Dye 25 19 14 

Shell Lac 727 22 0 

Seed Lac 484 30 0 

Pepper 1270 6 7 


piece Goods. 
To London.. 
Ditto Lisbon 
New York . . 
Boston .... 
Providence. , 
Salem 


Imported from the interior of the countrf 
in March, 1816. 


lud'ffo, 354 Chests, 1 
Wg.Fv. Md>. 

Lac Lake, 45 Chestil 
\Vg. Bazaar Mds. J ** 


.. 1,585 19 
.. 67 20 


55 

0 


Large quantities of Cotton, it is ex- 
pected, will be exported this year, from 
Calcutta to Canton. The following are 
said to be the vessels freighted for China, 


partly with this article.— 

Fame, with 5,000 bales. 

Earl Kellie, \ ^ C — 4,000 
Blucher, x J — 4,500 

General Palmer, r — 3,000 

Pascoe, ^'“1 — 5,500 

Bombay Castle, J — 5,000 

Success, 3,000 

Ann, 3,000 

Catherine, 3,000 

General Brown, 2,200 

Resource,. 3,000 

Hope, 5,000 

Frances Charlotte, 4,000 

Forbes, 4,500 


To this may be added, from Bombay, 
30,000 bales in the Honourable Company'! 
ships ; and 25 , 0 o 0 in private shq>s ; mak- 
ing the whole export this year, about 
134,500 bales, which may be valued at 
nearly a crore of ru|)ees. 


COLLEGE AT FORT WILLIAM. 


\Vc are enabled to give a list, according 
to the latest report of the students at 
the College of Fort William, who were 
found qualified to enter upon public ser- 
vice. — Messrs. Macnaughton, Dick, Ca- 
vandish, Monckton, Danlze. B. Taylor, 
D, C, Smyth, N. Smith Maddock, Glass, 
Dale, Nrsbet, Murray, Walker, R. J, 
Taylor, Lind, Boddani, Ward, Creighton, 

“ The following extracts from reports 
of the Committee at the College at Fort 
William, on the examination of Lieute- 
nant Smith, in Persian, and of Lieute- 
nants Young and Rankin, and Ensign 
Prescott, in the Hindustani language, have 
been published in the Govenimeat Ga- 
aette at Madras. 

“ Report dated 3d May, 1816: — Lieu- 
tenant Young speaks the (Hindustani) 
langu^ with great fluency ; and to 
many ^ the questions put to him by the 
Munfihi, he replied at considerable 
length, displaying in his answers a ready 
command of words, and an accurate 
knowledge of tl» idiom. HU acquire- 


ments in translation were not inferior 
to those displayed in his conversation. 
The version into Hindustani was exe- 
cuted with extreme elegance, and with so 
much accuracy, that w^e were not able to 
discover a single orthographical error in 
the whole composition. Ihe irauslation 
into English was equally credible to Mr. 
Y'oung’s abilities and exertions. Wp 
have, therefore, great satisfaction in de- 
livering our oj)iuiou that this geutlemap 
is eminently entitled to the usual hono- 
rary reward to which we beg leave tp 
recommend him accordingly.” 

Report dated 22(1 A/ay.— “ In the more 
easy task of translating from tiie native 
into the English language, tliese three 
gentlemen were equally successful-^hey 
translated the several ta’^ks assigned iUem 
with entire accuracy, and with a perfect 
knowledge of t!'e tenor of the .original* 
The translatem of Lieuienent Smith, from 
English into Persian, calte ibr a 'higaer 
tribute of praise than can, bf" awarded 
to accuracy eabu 
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paraphrase of a very simple fable from 
Pilpay, and ubonnded in all those terms 
of expression to which the natives affix 
a value wlien expressing liiemselvcs in 
the Persian language. Had the colloquial 
poweis of Lieutenant Smith been equal 
to his skill in translation vie should have 
had no hesitation in placing him very 
high among the first of those who hav'e 
come before us. Lieutenant Smith’s style 
in conversation, however, is far fiom 
defective, and Ins proiuuiciation is not 
liable to anj particular objection.” 

The translations ot Lieut. Uankin 
and Kiisign Prescott into Hindustani 
•were executed in a very respectable style, 
which, witljout holding foj tli any claims 
♦u distinguished elegance, possessed the 
substantial merit of being cNtremcly clear 
and intelligible. Mr Piescott/s transla- 
tion was without a fault, and Lieut. 
Kankin’s exliibifed very few, and those 
of a trifling desetijition. 

“ In the colloquial part of the ex- 


amination, Lieut. Rankin was sufficiently 
successful, and Ensign Prescott particu- 
larly SO; and adverting to the veiy short 
period which has elapsed since the ar- 
liral of the latter in the country, and 
the still shorter teiin of his studies, (only 
nine numtlis) we cannot forbear express- 
ing our liigh sense Of the talents and 
assiduities, which have led to .such ac- 
quirements in a space of time so compara- 
tively trifling. The result of our examina- 
tion is, that we consider these three 
gentlemen particularly , entitled to the 
usual hoiioraiy leward, to which wc beg 
leave ttj recommend them accordingly.” 

'I'he Governor in Council has conferred 
on Lieut. Smitli of 24th regiment Native 
Infantry, the further levvard established 
by the general order of 17th Nov. ibi2, 
for liis proficiency in the Persian lan- 
guage, and the usual donation for the 
acquirement of the Hindustani, on Lieu- 
tenants R. Young and A. Uankin, and 
Ensign F. A, Prescott. 


CIVIL COLLEGE AT HAILEYBURY. 


\Vf. have been favoured with tlie follow- 
ing account of the proceedings at Heit- 
ford College, on tlie 19rh of December, 
when a deputation of the Court of Direc- 
tors visited that institution, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the rejwrt of the College 
Council as to the result of tlie general ex- 
amination of the students then recently 
concluded, and of presentjiig the prizes 
awarded to such of the students as had 
distinguished themselves. 

The deputation on their arrival at the 
college proceeded to the council room, 
where the uudci -mentioned documents 
were laid before them. 

A report on the state of the discipline 
and literature of the college. 

, The several examination lists. 

A list of the students who had been 
awarded prizes, and had obtained other 
honourable distinctions at the late ex- 
amination, and 

A list of the twelve best Persian 
writers. 

A list of the students tlien leaving the 
college for India, with the rank assigned 
to each by the college council, according 
to his industry, proficiency, and general 
good behaviour. 

The report afforded the deputation very 
gi-cat satisfaction ; it appearing thereby 
that the college exhibited a gratifying as- 
pect of propriety and order, and that the 
term then on the point of conclusion had 
liecn remarkable for a praiseworthy spirit 
of industr)' and emulation, tite evidence 
of which was found in the honourable 
and distinguished attainments of many 


individual.^, iji the various departments of 
literature in which the students are in- 
structed. 

The Oriental visitor also bore testi- 
mony to the veiy gicat pioficiency which 
some of the stiulent,^ ha<l made that term, 
in the Oiiental language^. 

The deputation had tliu^ the gratifica- 
tion of learning, that the institution \va^ 
rewarding the enlightened liberality of its 
founders, by forming habits of applica- 
tion, and laying foundations of know- 
ledge, which could not but highly conduce 
to the lioiiour and prosperity of the Com- 
pany’s .■service. 

The deputation afterw’ards proceeded 
to the hall, where the students had pre- 
viously been assembled, and the foilow^- 
iiig pioceedings took place : — 

The clerk to the committee of college 
read the list of the students, to whom 
prizes and other honourable distinctions 
hiui been awarded, as well as a list of the 
twelve best Per.siaii writers, both of which 
lists arc annexed to this account, 

Mr. Charles James Barnett, a student 
in his second term, read an English Essay 
of his own com|X)siti(>n, the subject of 
whicli was as follows : — “ The causes of 
the superiority of Great Britain arc no 
less moral than political ;” in wiiich that 
gentleman di.s played a considerable sharq^ 
of talent. 

Reading and translating in the Sanscrit, 
Beugalese, Arabic, Persian, and Hiudu- 
stani iangu^es took jiiace, in which the 
several students, who, in consequence of 
their merits were selected fur that pur- 
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pose, acquitted themseU'cs to the great 
hatisiaction of the (icpntation. 


Specimens of Oriental writing were 
exhibited. 

^ Prizes were presented agreeably to the 
list before-mentioned. 

The clerk read the rank of the students 
leaving college this term, as settled by the 
council, &c. 

The business of the day terminated 
with the Chairman (T. Reid, Esq.) ad- 
-dresssing the students to the following 
effect; — 

He said, this was the second time he had 
had the honour to address that rc'^nected 
and interesting assemblatre — respected 
from the character, the taleuts, and su- 
peiinteiidance of the principal and pio- 
fessors, and the Oriental visitor ; and 
interesting from the occupations, the pro- 
gress, and the prospects of the students. 

He stated, that it was with reiTCt tiiat 
he had to remark upon some irregularities 
on tile part of some of the students, in 
not arteiidiuar at chapel and ei;'c\rheie; 
but with that exception, which he tiusted 
would not be necessary to remark upon 
on any future occasion, it was a somce of 
great satisfaction to the oilier members 
of the committee of directors and himself, 
to receive such favourable accounts of the 
.good order and morality which prevailed, 
iand to learn, and to observe, that such 
great progress had been made in the gene- 
ral literature of the college ; but especially 
sn the acquirement of ^he native langiiagci:, 
which must pro^ e in the future .situation of 
the students of tiie utmost ii e likI inipor- 
Jtanoe. He was particularly desirous of 
marking his <eu^e of the attainmeuts of Mr. 
Koulderson and IMr. ?I(tnis in tlie.San'«crir, 
and lamented that thciulcs of liic college 
did not pel mil puzes to be awarded to 
them on that point. They inigiH: be a.s- 
sured, liowm er, of the e^^ential use this 
4 tdditional acquirement might be to them, 
and he exhorted tlreothci* young gentle- 
incn to follow their example. 

To those wlio had vet sometime to re- 
main in the colleuu’, he anxiously ami 
earnestly rtcoin nil Sided to continue mo<.e 
and more in the pursuit of tli*^ advantages 
which they hatl in part acquired, and in 
that orderly and moral conduct on whicli 
be had previuu.sly remarked. 

To those who were a)»out to depart, 
many of whom had markedly distinguish- 
ed themselves, he advised in terms of 
energy the use and remembrance of the 
excellent education they had received, 
and as they were now to embark on the 
wide ocean of life, he trusted they would 
deserve, and he earnestly hoped they 
would receive, the countenance and pro- 
lection of a beneficent Providence. 

Kp. IS. 
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Prizes and Honournhle Distinctions 
awarded at the pnhLe E.ramination, 
at the East India College. December 

1816. 

FOURTH TERM. 

1. Mr. Andrew Robertson, medal in 
law, and with great credit in other de- 
partments. 

2. Mr. Daniel Eliott, medal in political 
economy, and with gieat credit in other 
department.^. 

3. Mr. Chailcs Fraser, prize in Benga- 
lese, and highly distinguished in other de-r 
partments. 

4. Air- Thomas Randall Wheatley, 
liighly distinguished, p,nd a prize awarded 
by special vote of council for his general 
industry and proficiency. 

5. Mr. Eestcek Robert Reid, medal ia 
classics, medal in mathematics, medal ia 
Persian, prize of books in Hindustanni,i 
first prize in drawing. 

6. Mr. George Stanley Hooper, prize 
for Persiau wu’iting, socoinl prize in draw- 
ing, and highly distinguished in other 
depaitmcnts, 

7. Mr. Jelm Collins Munro, medal in 
Sanscrit, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

THIRD term. 

Mr. Charles Crawford Parks, prize iu 
classics, prize in French, and with great 
credit in other departments. 

Mr. George James Morris, prize ia 
political economy, in history, in mathe- 
matics, in Persian, and highly distin- 
guished in other departments. 

Mr. Henry Smith Buulderson, prize in 
Beiig.'.le'C, and highly dibliuguished 
other departments. 

Mr. George Cleik, prize in law. 

Mr. Alexander Fairlic Bruce, prize iu. 
Hiadustanni, and with great credit ia, 
other departments. 

SECOND TERM. 

Mr. John Seymour Kenric Biscoe, pri^ 
in history, prize in classics 
Mr. Charles James Barnett, medal for, 
an English essay, 

ivir. Henry Fetherston, prize in mathe- 
matics. 

Mr. Sydenham Clarke, prize in law, 
prize in French, and with gieat credit 
ill other departments. 

Mr. Colin Inndsay, prize in Persian, 
prize in Hindustanni, and with great 
credit in other departments. 

Mr. Brian Houghton Hodgson, prize m 
Bengalese, and highly distiugui^ed in 
other departments. 

FIR^T TERM, 

Mr. John Pollard Willou^iby; prize i||^ 
Persian, prize in HInduetaoHi* 

vm. hl m 
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Mr. Ceor;;c Robert Gosling, prize ia 
cla<-sic-<. 

Mr. William Tlaikes Clarke, prize in 
BenoMle-'C, tbir<i priz.* in drawing. 

Mr. John Trotter, prize ia mathematics, 
ami highly (hstiuguished. 

Mr. William Parry OUedon, prize in 
Ft each. 

The following students were liighly dis- 
tinguished ; — 

Mr. John Campbell, 

Mr. M’'illiam Page, 

Mr. Lestock Davie s, ' 

Mr. William Goidon. 

The following student-^ passed the ex- 
amination with great ciedit : — 

Mr. Uichard Woodward, 

Mr. Cornelius Cardew, 
iMr. Hubert i^arlow, 

Mr. Fredeiick Currie. 

Mr. Maelean wa* hrst of lus class in 
Saiisnir, and with great pro!:ie.is ; but 
forfeited the prize fur want of good pio- 
ficieucy in other depaitmenls, according 
to the legulalious of the College. 

Mr. Dampier would have had great 
credit, but lost this distinction by givnug 
up the depaitments of H.iiidiistunui and 
Bengalese. 

List of l he best Persian Uyiters, 

Mr, Hooper, 

Mr. Cardeu. 

The uudermentjoned stndcins, being of 
•tpial merit, arealpliabetical]} ai ranged : — 


Appointmenii. 

Messrs. Bruce, Clarke, PaTi.scta, Davis, 
Grote, Hodgson, Reid, Shore, Smith, 
Temple, Willock. 

The foregoing account of the proceed- 
ings at Hertford College, on the 19 tb of 
last month, seems of itself to furnish no 
slight viudication of that Institution trom 
the reflections which have been cast upon 
it, by persons who represent it as an un- 
interrupted scene of not and di'Order, 
and as not answering any of the purposes 
for which it was tounded. 

Having likewise been favoured with the 
rank of the students now about to pro- 
ceed t« India, as fixed by the College 
Council, we beg leave to lay the same 
lieforc our readers. 

Bengal Students. Mr. 

Frazer. 

2d Class. — Mr. Campbell, Mr. Wood- 
waid, Mr. Turner. 

Class. — Mr. Townsend, Mr. Franco. 

Madras Students Class. — Mr.^ 

Munro, Mr. Wheatly, Mr. Elliott. 

2d Class , — Mr. Robertson, Mr. Hooper, 
Mr. V/illock. 

Zd Class. — Mr. Gordon, Mr. Huddles- 
ton, Mr. Grant, Mr. Davison, Mr. Cle- 
ment son. 

Bombay Stude^its. 1st Class. — Mr. 
Lestock Robert Reid, Mr, George Giberne. 

3r/ Class — Mr, Richard Torin, Mr. 
John Forbes, Mr. Richard Mills, Mr, 
CliarJes Mairlaiid Eushby, Mr. Edw'ard 
Erulgmau MilN, 


CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


APrOlVT.MFNTS AT FORT V. ILHAM. 

March Ifi, IclG. — The H .uourableEJ- 
Vaid (h'.rduer, lU^ident. at tiie court of 
the Rajah of NijutuI. 

Mr. Geiald Wellesley, First Assis.. 
%mt to the Resident at the court of the 
Raiah of NipauL 

March 29th, leifi.— Mr W. O. Sal- 
mon, a Member of the Board of Revenue* 

Mr. A. Wiight, Collector of Shalijehan- 
poie. 

Sir F. Hamilton, Bart, ditto Benares. 

Mr. W. Uennell, Deputv ditto of (io- 
veniraent Customs and Town Duties at 
Benares. 

Mr, C. W. Steer, Collector of Bhaugul- 
|)orc. 

Mr, A Campbell, ditto of Midnapore. 

Mr. M. Ricketts, ditto of Goiuck]»oi*e, 

JMi. H. G. Cliristiao, ditto of Agrali. 

Mr. R. Barlow, ditto of Goternment 
Customs and Town Duties atFurruckabad, 
‘ Mr. P. V, Lindsay, Assia'taut to the 
Collector of Tirhoot. 

April 19, 1816. — Mr.BeDjamio Tucker, 
Collector of Jessorc, 


April C, 1816. — Mr. Benjamin Taylor, 
Assist mt to the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade in the Commercial Department. 

CEYLON. 

W. Tolfrey, Esq, to be Chief Transla- 
tor to Governor, vice the HououiableJ. 
D'Oyly, resigned. 

S. Saw'ers, E>q. to be Revenue Agent 
for the interior. 

S. D. VVilson, Esq. to be Third Assis- 
tant to the Resident, and Judicial Agent 
and Magistrate of Kandy, 

CALCUTTA, 

7 7th Light Dragoons. — ^Troop Quarter 
Master Thomas Nicholson, to be Cornet 
without purchase, (vice T. McKenzie, re- 
moved to the 24th Light Dragoons) 25th 
iMarch, i8l6. 

24 tli Light Dragoons. Cornet R.J.Shaw, 
to be Lieutenant without purchase, vice 
E. Picard, resigned. — 1st March, 1816. 

25tli Light Dragoons.— Cornet Charles 
Wetherall, from the 8th Light Dragoons, 
to be Lieutenant without purchase, vico w 
H. C. Amiel, removed to the I7tli Light 
DragooDS,<^d January, 1816 * 
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;7tU Foot. — Ensign M, Mulkern, to 
be Lieutenant without purchase, vice R. 
Lachlan, promoted. — 1st Felnirary, 1816. 

24th Foot. — Ensign John Norcian, to 
he Lieutenant without purchase, vice 
Russell, decea'-eJ.— 21"! November, 1815. 

5yth Foot. — Ensign J. F. Macklean, to 
be Lieutenant without puiclia.'^e, vice E, 
Mitchell, deceased. — 20 th Febi uaiy, 18 1 6. 

84th Foot. — Ensign George B}ne, to 
he Lieutenant without ptuciuise, vice H. 
i>cott, resigned. — 1st March, 1816. 

Ensign H. W. Burn, to be Lieutenant 
without purchase, vice James Hing^ton, 
tiischaiged by the sdntence of a General 
Gourt Martial. — 2d March, 1816, 

87th Foot. — Lieutenant J. Turner, to 
be Captain of a Company without pur- 
rha.se, vice W. King, deceased. — 20th 
March, 1816. 

Ensign O'Grady, to be Lieutenant with- 
out purchase, vice S. Mainey, deceased. 
-•~3L«;t January, 1816. 

89th Foot. — Lieutenant R. Sheehy, to 
he Captain of a Company without pur- 
chase, vice Oakes, promoted. — 1st Jau. 
1816. 

Ensign J. Oughton, to be Lieutenant 
w'ithout purchase, vice R. Sheehy, pio- 
moted.»-iiitto. 

87tii Foot. — N. B. For H. V. Lloyd, 
Gent, to be Ensign without purchase, vice 
J. Carroll promoted ; read II. V. Lloyd, 
Gent, to be Ensign without purchase, 
xice O’ Grady promoted, 

Hpftd Quarters y Calcutta ^ ^dprU\, I8l6. 

The Right Honourable tlic Cunimauia r 
in Chief has been pleased to appoint A-’- 
r''tant Surgeon CL M. Callow, of the Sth 
Liiilit to tai.e c'r\r-;e t)f the 

Jledica! Dutie.i of the 2-lth Ligut Dra- 
goons,- and to act as Sui ^eou to tliat 
corps daruig the abseac^toi Surgeon Uiix- 
tou, on leave to Europe. 

Head Quarters, Culvuttay April 18I6. 

The Right Honourable the Coinmandcr 
jn Chief i»as heoti pleaded to make the 
following pnjtii dions and appointments 
until ttie p!(M>u'*e o: his Ro\al Highness 
I.he Puuce Revonf, in the name and on 
the behalf of viajcdy, shall be known. 

22d Light Dragoons. — Ensign M. C. 
Diglilon, from the 24t]i h>or, to he Cor- 
net by pin chase, vice Wairtind promoted. 
— 1st April, 1816. 

69th Foot. — Lieutenant H. D. Cour- 
tayue's commission is antedated to the 
9th January, 18! 4, that Odicer will ac- 
cordingly rank im mediately below Lieu- 
tenant L. M. Prior of that regiment. 

April 12, IB16. — His Royal Highii€.«.s 
the Prince Regent has been pleased, in 
the name and on the behalf of his Ma^ 


jesty, to make the following promotions 
and appointments, — 

2‘2d Light Dragoons — Alfred Davis, 
Gent, to be Cornet by pu>‘chase, vice 
Boath, promoted— 2 1 St .September, I8I5. 

Royal Scots — Lieutenant ChaflcsThos. 
Grant to be Paymaster, vice Forlnum, 
who resigns — 3d ay, 1815. 

Assistnut Surgeon P. Jones, from the 
52d Fool to he SniLmmi, vice Galliers, 
piomoted on the SredT— 7th September, 

18 15. 

2Uli Foot. — Idou'cnaiit George Sum- 
bolf, from hah-pa: of tlio ligimout, to be 
Lieutenant, vicj Eirart, who exchanges 
— I4tli September, 1815. 

30th Foot — Lie itmnuit F.ieiiard Idea- 
viside, to be CipLdii by pmch i'e, vice 
Chambers, promoted— isth June, 1815. 

Ensign Edward Diake, to be ditto by 
purchase, vice Heaviside — l.’ith ditto. 

Lieutenant Henry Stephens, from half- 
pay 01 the 1 itii Foot, (with temporary 
rank; to be Ensign, vice King, who re- 
tires upon half pay as Endiru — 1 1th ditto. 

Lieutenant IL-tcr S. Ban on to he ditto, 
lice Ellard, decea.sed — 21st September, 
1815- 

Ensign Francis Pope, to be Lieutenant, 
vice D.ivison — 22d June. 

Ensi.'U Henry Trcwdiitt, fiom the half 
pay of the Regiment, to be En.sign, vice 
Pope — 22(1 June. 

47lh Foot — Major B3'se ?*ToIes worth, 
from half pay of the regiment, to be 
Major — 2.5th May, 1815. 

Brevet Mnhu* WLlIiam Sail, from half 
pay tjL the Keg'iuent, to be Captain — 25th 
ditto. 

C ‘I'trui Jamt"" Piekai d from half pay 
of tiu lb eiinenl, to la* ditto — ditto. 

Capt tin (ieorgj F. Sadlier, from half- 
pay of tlw r.cgmicnt to be ditto — ditto. 

Lumtenaiit Anthony Mahon, from half 
pay of the Regiment, to be Lieutenant- 

ditto, 

Lieut. T. N. Co'diraiie, from half pay 
of the lerimviit, to be L'eutcnaiii — 26th 
:day, ISl.E 

Lieu'.. Rolicrt Brd’er, from half pay of 
the reei..umt, t > be d.^o — 27ti) dino."^ 

Lieut. Jn'tTi U. N.'-on, tiom ball pay of 
the leei >. t t t ) ho duto — :otti ditto. 

Lieu: nruiT \l. \V. .Maedonncll, from 
hnlr p.i ' 01 the u giment to Iq ditto — 29th 
ditto. 

Lieutenant John Li'-ton, from half pay 
of the roAnient, to be ditto — goth ditto 

Ensien ViMIiam Marr'ott, fioni half 
pay of the icgiraent, to be Eiisjgu — 25th 
May, 18 15. 

Ensign John Riddell, from half pay of 
the regiment, to be ditto— ditto, 

En'^ign Robert Ridge, from half pay of 
the regiment, to be ditto — ditto. 

53d Foot. — James Gardner, gent, to be 
Ensign by purdiase, vice S^tr, piomoted 
in the 88th Foot — 27th /ulj. 1815. 
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56th Foot.-^En&igu J. F. Nelson, to be 
Lieutenant' without pui chase, vice Nu- 
gent, deceased — 27th ditto. 

Ensign Richard W atts, from lialf pay of 
the regiment, to be Ensign, vice Leslie, — ’ 
26th July, I8I5. 

Ensign F. O. Leighton, from half pay 
of the regiment, to be ditto, vice Nelson 
— ■ 27th ditto. 

Assistant Surgeon Henry ’W. Radford, 
from the 45th Foot, to be Assistant Sur- 
geon, vice Jobson, who exchanges — lOtU 
August, 1815. 

59th Foot — Lieutenant William Gilles- 
pie, from half-pay of the 86tli Foot to be 
Lieutenant, \ ice Stewaicl, who exchanges 
— '15th June, 181 5. 

Lieutenant Abraham Dent, to be Ad- 
jutant, vice Camjibell, who rtMgns the 
Adjutancy only — 14th Sej'tcniber. 

66th Foot^LiciUeiiant James 13. Lose, 
to h;‘ by puiehaso, \!co AVilliaju Baiui, 
t\iio retiie.s — 3 ! st AvUgur t, 1 Si 5. 

Ensign Heiuy D. Dodgin, to be Lieu- 
tenant by purchase, vice Rose— ditto. 

V/illiuii HarLoivl, Gent, to be Vinsigu 
hy purchase, ^ice Firown, who retires— 
22d June. 

Robert iVIcDo!i<:all, Gent, to bo ditto, 
vice Dunn, pi omc ted iu tl:e 2d Gani''Uii 
Lattalion — 22d ditto. 

Serjearl .h'liii 5ht to b> O’larler- 

IVra'tCi*, vice hi e,, 111 t'-u 2d 

liowd '/''ter ii> I irii db 

Urth r«>ot— Li ,;i. li‘ ■-/!;>' !^;atLel>, to 
beC..pe' 1-, vice ’ -j , a;]'ui"fcd to Lie 
2d Royal veteran L>, talion — Mill Sept. 

Lieutenant AVilllam Ronald, to be ( . p- 
faiu by purchase, vice Beck promoted — 
2lst Septeinber. 

Ensign and Adjutant William Blair, to 
have the rank of 1 Jeutenant.— L’jth ditto, 

J. Kernander, Gent, to be Ensign by 
purcha>e, vke Hannah, promoted — 2‘2d 
May, 1813. 

Hugh Brady Gent, to be ditto, without 
purchase, vice Everet — 1 4th Sept. lSl5, 

69th Foot — Captain Peter Willatts, 
from the Bourbon regiment, to be Cap- 
tain, vice Carey, who retires upon half 
pay of the Bouiboii Regiment — 1st June, 
1815. 

Alexander Sinclair Rocch, Gent, to be 
"Ensign by purcliase, vice Ciijler, promot- 
ed in the 95ih Foot — 22d June, I815. 

Assistant Surgeon Get aid Fitzgerald, 
from the 27th Foot, to be Surgeon, vice 
Banks, promoted on the Staff— 7tli Sept. 
1815. 

80th Foot— Brevet Major "W.H. Tayn- 
ton, from the 60th Foot, to be Captain 
vice Stepnev, who exchanges — Ist June, 

J815« 

84th Foot. — Lieutenant John Allen, 
from half pay, to be Lieutenant, vice Skel- 
tuu, who exchanges — 7 thSeptember,! 815. 


8yth Foot — William Drummond, Gent, 
to be Ensign by purchase, vice Leslie, 
who retires— 8th June, 1815- 

Ensign John Masters, from the 60th 
Foot, to be Ensign, vice Imlach, who ex- 
change — ‘22d June, I8I5. 

N- B Lieutenant A. Morison of the 
Royal Scots, promoted in the Voik Light 
Infantry Volunteer, without purchase — 
2 1st September, 1815. 

Lieutenant William ,1. Rea, of the 
Royal Soots, promoted in the 60th Foot, 
without puicha«e — 2'2d June. 

Lieutenant A. Macdunnell of the Royal 
Scots, appointed to the 3d Royal Veteran 
Battalion — 28tli Augie^t. 

Lieutenant J. Fowler, of the Royal 
Scots, appointed to the 1st Royal Vc- 
tCT'in Battahriii — 30th Augii'i. 

A'S'.-t iiu Surgeon W. J. Pa»ker, of the 
Hth Foot, pionioted in the I9th Foot — 
3d ditto. 

I.leutenant and Adjutant Hugh F^le- 
mincr of :be 2itli Foot, appointed to the 
2d Royal Veteran Battalion — 22d ditto. 

Lieutenant J.R. Cochrane, of the 47th 
Foot, bus resigned his commission — Hth 
Auemst, 1814. 

Major Forsteen of the 12th Foot, is 
pivonoced to bo a Lieutenant Colonel in 
tiMt iTvimeat — .list August, 1815. 

].ii utenant M. Cainies of the 56th Foot, 
\h'A 1 jt^'d in the /Vth Foot without pur- 
— rrii ‘'k'ptembLi, 1814. 

Lij ut( i( ’it 'V. B. Hook of 67th 
FooJ, epj.oiuted to tin* Coip^ of 

Cavalry — lOtb August, 1815. 

Quarfer Master WiPiam Hemy, of the 
CQth Foot, appointed to the jiii Royal 
Veteian BattaHon — 25th May. 

Eijsigii W. Drummond of the 89th 
Foot, promoted in the 41st Foot by pur- 
chase — loth August. 

Troop Srijeant IMajor George Arm- 
strong, of the bth Light Dragoons, i.s rfp. 
pointed to an Ensjgncv in the 5t Ii Koval 
Veteran Battalion — 7th September, Idis, 

BREVET. 

Colonel Henry P. Lawrence, to be Ma- 
jor Geneial in the East ludies only— 4th 
June 181 5. 

Captain Alexander Fair, to be Major 
in the East Indies only — 4th June,l8l5. 

Captain James Basden, of the 89th 
Foot, to be Major in the Army — 2Uh Au- 
gust, I8I5. 

STAFF. 

Major the Honourable Francis Leices- 
ter Stanhope of the 17th Light Dragoons, 
to be Deputy Adjutant General to the 
King’s Tioops serving in the East Indies, 
(with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel in 
the Army,) vice Johnson who resigos-r* 
29th June, 1815. 
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List of Offccr.s removed from tlie 2tl 
to the iJ^t Battalions of Rc:imenrs, in 
con-'e^uence of vacancies occasioned in 
the larter.— 

LiiMgns WilUam Keown, J. M.Wood, 
Arthur (kmsby, James K. Smith, A, 
Cooper, J(;se{di Bowihy, AsMstant Sur- 
geon Jaiiie.- Trireme, of the idth Regiment 
of Foot, from the 2d to the 1st Ratulion. 

:50th Foot. Caprai'is Robert Douglas, 
John IV.veil, Koheit Howaui ; Ueu- 
tenant.> Andrew Baiiiie, Geoige Teulon, 
Robert D.miel, Park P. Xevill, John Roe ; 
Knsiirus John Stjwart, tVni. B. Fregeli, 
Win.\\'ari'ei), Fredei ick Pro.s^^er, George L. 
Bdckbou.se, Joseph Berridj^e, Cljarles 
Lardner, Charles Liardert. 

J4t]i Foot, Captains Wrn. Baker, Philip 
C.Wioaghton ; Lieutenants Hemy Taunt, 
Thomas 'rUomsou, Thus. Hearn ; Ensigns 
Joseph F’.etcher, Richard Chambers, \Vm, 
Lax, Francis Stanford. 

47th Foot, Ensigns William Marriot, 
John BitUlell. 

53d Foot. Li cuts. William Harrison, 
Joseph C. Hcathcote, J. C. Brodie, Win. 
Baxter; Ensigns Ciiarlcs Williauis, Jacob 
Sliver, James Stewart, John Ingleby, Ed- 
ward Biov li, Robert F. Lkn is, James Po- 
ingdestre, Jamc" Sweeny, 

56tb Foot, Lieutenams Robert Robert- 
son, Benjamin Mason ; Ensigns Thomas 
JVIitehclI, James E. Taylor. 

59th Foot, Lieutenants Peter Me Lauch- 
lan, Henry Hertford ; Ensign Robert 
White. 

66th Fo/)t, Captain John Jordan ; Lieu- 
tenant* r'ohii Tsiicr, J. E. Uiin:; ; En- 
signs Chailes xAlitchell, Will: am Rliyiul, 
William Moiton, John daikc-. 

67th Ft ot, ('apiaiu Colm Campbell; 
Lieutciidtu^ Wiliiatn Joiu", W iUiam Web- 
ster, Herbert \ duuidu, Francis Agar; 

A. K. Huiston, William Jones, 
James Thompson. 


LIEUTFlNANT-GENERAL palmer. 

Tlie following extract of a letter from 
a ft lend of the late Lieutenant General 
Palmer, together with the General Order, 
is copied from the Bombay Paper, 22d 
June, 1816. — 

“ In the death of Lieutenant General 
Palmer, which hapj)encd at Barampore, 
on the corn mstmt, tte have to larm nt 
the lo^^s of an oilicer, equally ic.'^pccicd 
and beloved for lus .m.iable chaiaclcr as 
a man, as distaigui.sned fer hi'’ eminent 
talents as a public servant. Dining a long 
period of years Lieut. -Gen. Palmer filled 
many of the most important stations in 
India, with the highest honour to him- 
self and ailvantage to his country, while 
the rhtues of his private character eu- 
deare l him to all who had an opportunity 
of appreciating his worth, and are now 
to lumeiit his loss. The following 


general order has been issued by Go- 
vernmeni in the te.stimony of the able 
and upright services rendered to the 
Company by this distinguished officer. — 

‘‘ Fo)t Mo>j 24, 1816. — Hi« 

Excellency the Right Honourable the Go- 
vernor Gjneial in (jomicil has received 
with seutuneuf's of tlie deepest concesii 
the inclancLoly intGlitrcnce of the tteceasa 
at Berainpore, on the 20th instant, of 
Lieutenant General William Palmer, of 
the Horiounible Company’s service. 

‘‘ The character and (l^stiugTu^hed po- 
litical services of Lien? jnant - General 
Palmer have been repeatedly notice*! by 
the Supreme Government in teims of the 
highest appioliarion and applause; anti 
the loss must he felt witli proportionate 
regret. His Lordship in Council, as a 
peculiar mark of the sense entertained by 
Government of the merits of this able 
and upiight pubhe officer, and as a tes- 
timony of respect due to his memory, is 
pleased to dhvet tliat seventy-six minute 
guns, corre.spondiiig with the age of the 
deceased, be fired tliis evening from the 
ramparts of Fort AVilliam ; the flag being 
hoisted half-mast high. 

C. W. Gardiner, 
Secretary to Govt. Miiit. Dep." 

M.\RUiAGES, BIRTHS,. & DEATHS 
IN INDIA. 

CALCUTTA. 

MARRIAOJES. 

April Mh. Robert Charles Stevenson, 
E.s([. Captain in hi.s Majesty’s 59th regt. 
to Alicbi Mai id, daughter of the late Capt. 
Leckc. 

— Philip Yorke Lindsay, Esq. of the 
civil SCI vice, second son to the Right Hon. 
and Right Rev, the Lord Bishop of Kil- 
dare, to Helena Elizalieth, only daughter 
of Charles Blaiiey, Pisq. 

16M. Mr. Thomas Christie, to Miss 
Sarah Xoyes. 

Lately, at Rungpore, at the house of C. 
G. Blagrave, Esq. by the Rev. Mr, Eales, 
Nathaniel John Halhed, Esq. of the civil 
service, to Miss Caroline 'I’erraneau. ' 
I\Iarch 1th. At Madras, the Rev. Chas. 
J. E. Rlieiiius, to Miss Anne V'an Somereii. 

At Canuanore, Wm.Scot, Ksq. Surgeon, 
2d regt. L. C. to Miss Helen Goldie, the 
third dauchter of Thomas Goldie, Esq. of 
Cniignevie, Scotland, 

BIRTHS. 

Mnrrh lUst. The lady of James Kelly 
Esn. of a son. 

The lady of R. H. Cabell, Esq. of a 
dausrliter. 

ApriUSd. Mr.s. Coverdale, (the widow 
of tlie late Mr. John Cowriale of Ked- 
geree), of a daughter. 

Sth. Mrs. Moffat, widow of Mr. J. 
Moffrtt, engraver, lately deceased, of a ioii. 
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\Ath. The lady of Lieut. John Betham, 
of the Bombay Marine, of a daughter. 

The J-idy of Lieutenaut J. Hides, of the 
21st N ative liiiautry, of a son. 

The lady of G. P. Bagram, Esq. 
of a son. 

i 6 M. Mrs. J. Silverton, of a son. 

March \2th* At Meerut, the lady of 
Major Ludlow, ot a son. 

At Mirzapore, tlie lady of Major Rose, 
of the 14 th Native lufantiy, of a son. 

\Ath. At Keitah, the lady of Lieut. H. 
C. Burnaid, Adjutant and Interpreter, 
1 st battalion 26th legiujCiit Native infan- 
try, of a son. 

Ai Chiiisurali, at the house of her 
father, D. A. Overbock, Esq. the lady of 
11. D. Knight, Lsq. Assistant surgeon, 
12 th regt. i\\itive Infantry, of a (laughtvr. 

2l6't. At Cawnpore, the lady ot Captain 
C. J. Dov'etou, of the i9tii Native Infaiiiiy, 
of a son. 

2';th. At Tipperah, the lady of T. 
Mainwaiiug,Esq. of tvviiis,a boy and a girl. 

30^. At Chandernagore, Mrs. Salmini- 
hac, junior, of a son. 

‘Mst. At Mozulferpore, in Tirhoot, the 
lady of G. Ncvili Wyatt, Esq. civil sur- 
geon, of a daughter. 

April 2d, At Kuril aul, the lady of Ma- 
jor William lanes, 2 d battalion, 19th regi- 
ment, of a (iHiighter. 

7th. At Nocolla Factory, in Jessore, 
Mrs. A. Cailow, ot a daugiitcr. 

BM. AtColgong, Mis. J. L. Turner, of 
a son. 

Nov, 18fA. At the Cape, the lady of 
Lieutenant-colonel Warre, of a son. 

Dec. 22d. At the same place, the lady 
of C. Hughes, Esq. of a sou, 

Feb, 28M. At Madras, Mrs. Martin, 
widow of the late Colonel Martin, of that 
establishment, of a daughter. 

IMarch ‘Sd, At Bombay, the lady of L. 
Ashbouruer, Esq» of a son. 

lO/A. At Bombay, iu Prospect Lodge, 
the lady of Lieutenant-colonel Johnson, 
of the Engineers, of a son. 

Wth. At Major-general Innes’s Garden, 
the lady of Lieutenant Henry S. Mathew, 
19th Native Infantry, of a daughter. 

At Bellary, the lady of Captain Wilkin- 
son, of the Madras estaiilislinieut, of a son. 

12M. At Madras, the lady ot J. Gold- 
ingham. Esq. of a ilaugiUer. 

13 // 1 . At Goorgong, tlie lady of Cornet 
John Mackenzie, of a son. 

2^th. At Madura, the lady of W, O. 
Shakespear, Esq. of a son. 

Lately, at Jacatra, the lady of Captain 
T. R Smith, Master At teudanl of Batavia, 
of a daughter. 

DnAxns. 

March 23//. Miss Harriet White. 

At Boitaconuah, Master Henry David 
“Wilson, aged 16 years. 

25 M. Miss Mary Spraft. 

28 /A. Miss Mary Ann Foster. 


^<dtk, Mr. John Petrin, of the Hon. 
Company’s Marine, aged 23 ; leaving a 
wife and cliild to lament Ins loss. 

315/. The infant d.uightu’ of Mr. R. 
Sevestre, aged 18 month'". 

April l5/. On board the Wellington, 
just arrived from Bonibaj, and laving oif 
the Bankshall, Capt. Archibald Nathaniel 
Bertram, of the Ht battalion, iTth regi- 
ment Madras Native Inrantry, and lately 
commanding the 1st battalion of Madras 
Pioneers. 

zith. John Francis, the youngc«t son of 
Mr. A. Heberlet, junior, aged 1 >car 4 
months and 15 du’s. 

Mr. David Jones, propiietorof the 
rum di'tiilery at t!ie Ohl Powder Mills. 

8//;. Mr.\idiiiain Giant U lii’ams, aged 
25 Vcaj". 

12^//. Mi'. Willhim 'riunci, polite con- 
stab’ c, aged 60. 

Mis. Anna Do Silvi, aged 116 years. 
13///. Susannah Sopliiti, the infant 
dauditcr of I\Ir. T. M. Howe, aged two 
years one month and six days. 

2oth, Mrs. Sarah Manners, aged 52 
years. 

IS///, Mrs, Bel) i ana Potelho Baptist, 
aged 44 ye.irs. 

Jna. 23d. At Cawnpore, the mother of 
the unfortunate Ale.\ins Browne, late of 
the Deputy Quaiter Master General’s de- 
partment, 

Ma?\h8t/i. At Furreidpore, S. Mars- 
ton, Esq. 

12///. At Mirzapoic, the infant son of 
Major Rose, of tlie i4th Native Infantry, 

1 7/A. AtChin^urali, the in taut dan- liter 
of R. D. Knight, Esq. 

l9//f. At Sytlpore, near Benares, Har- 
riet, elde‘<t daughter of Henry liabona. 
Esq. Deputy Commissary ot Ordnance, 
aged 13 years and six mouths. 

23l/. At Bankipore, Mr, Mb Tomlin, 
28//'. At 8»iItanpore, Oude, George 
Nugent, the infant son or IVlajor A. Dun- 
can, of the 2d Native Infantry, a^edoiKi 
year, four mouths, and sixteen days. 

RHITHS, MARRIAGES & DEATHS, 
A.T HOi^lE. 

BIRTHS. 

f ady L'lwe. at St, HeU na, of a son, on Cd Oct. 

On ilie 3/ah of Nove ubtf, the lujttss 'Tor- 
! i 'gton, ot a Son. . 

At Ringnier, Sussex, on the Cth J). c theladv of 
Lient-Coi. Downman, Hojal fl aie Artitlcrw 
C. B. ot a still iioin child. 

In Argvll-strecr, the lady of Out ell Robinson, 
Ebf], 0} a daughter. 

In Oenrpe-street, Hanovcr-«qt:arc, Hie lady of 
Jolin Craiifurd, fCsq. of Aucion.unes, of a* son 
and heir, and shortly alUniarcls of astilbboni 
son. 

On ilic egth Nov. at Bognor, Sussex, the Iidy of 
Dr. Woodman, of a sou. 

In H=iriey -street, the lady of Joseph Lautour, 
Esq. ot a son. 

On Hie 9 th Nov. at WVst To^^n, Somerset, the 
lady of Colthutst Bateman, jun. Esq. of a. 
Sou. 

lately, the lady of T. Cl.ittcrbuck, Es^. of Wh 
combe House, near Barh, ot a daughter. 
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At hW hotjs 2 in ^.'I'-’T^vI’lo-stroet, tlie latly of the 
Hi>n, W.jrvvKk L.-isp. nt a ?oi). 

On the 27{ii Nov. at Pu'Sy, Juar Par?'!, the lady 
of John Tai'jor, F* ot ,i son and liCiT. 

At Torqti t\. the la'H of Wiltnm John Campion, 
Esq. of .Danny, in the co..ijty of Sussex, of a 
son. 

On tJie SQtli Nov. at f\'i’.re de Grace, the lady of 
of John KiU'hrare, hsr). of a daughter. 

In the 41|>ha ItnaJ, Mrs. Charles 'I'atham, of a 
daughter, and the tenthchild. 

Dec, Sd.— At the Chiteau D’Eskelsbecnne, near 
Womhout, I as <lc Calais, lie Udy ot Major- 
General Sir C. Grant, oi a daoahter. 

;th.— At Liverpool, the lady of VVilliam James, 
Esq. of llairdt.it Lodge, Cum ter la ml, of a son 
ai.d heir. 

In Wnnpole-street, tlie lady of Ed«ard ^faJ'ori- 
banks, Esq. of a dang! iter. 

M|rs. .Stevens, of Old Windsor Lodge, Berks, of 
a son. 

flth.— Tlie Marchioness of Shgo was safely de- 
livered of a daughter, at We&iport House. 

11th. — Jn Doughly-strcrtt, the lady of John Gif- 
ford, Esq. of a d. night er. 

On the mill Dec. at Clifton, the lady of th? Kev. 
H. Uidlty. Piehendary of Biistol, o> a son. 

In *' ■ ■ ’ ' f R. WilkmsOn, 

M , of a son. 

On Dec. the 12th, the isite of the Iti-V. Mr. \W 
Goodenoiigh , of Ealing, of a st'll born rliild, 

Dec. ioih. — rm.l'co Lodge, Mjs, Eliiot, <->; a 

daiighu'i . 

In MontJgiK't lacf-, the \ idv of J. Cross Starkey, 
fvq. of Wo tdmrv I! ih, t'lii’J.iie, < t a s 'O. 

1/Tli.— Tlie h'riv 4»t J. h> vV.■:•^on, Esq. of Cpper 

Btdfoid-iii.u c, iLii- (,{ j ddiuhtei. 

At Aicfielitf I<iiT. t!,.. iadv of tuot. H. 

Scott, Kmal Artilhu, oi i dougiiur. 

Tfio Lidv of Ldw.trdSUaw, E*- f of Ei’ sc'l-place, 
Fjti!(Ov-squaK', of .i djuzi.t-r. 

Latelv, at Heicfi.'-d, I'l ‘ lady of the Rct. Htniy 
Gipps, of a daughttr. 

On the 26tii Nm. in tiie Tsia-id of Jersey, the 
ladj' of Ajajor Robe its, Koy.il Artillery, ol a 
sail. 

On ilic Uth Dec. the lady of John Bacon, Esq. 
of Frveo Himgt , Colncy Hitch, of a soii. 

At Lillie Berklianipjttad, Herts, the lady of 
Thomas Dainell, Esq. nf a daughter. 

Ac her house in Upnei Gios-, uiior ttnef, the l.iJy 
of the Hoti. (Gerard Vanin ek. of a d.uiJl’ler, 


At St. Marvlebone Church, Tiiomas Webb Dyke, 
Esq. of Upper George-street, I’ortman-squere, 
to Miss Harriet Hay ter, only child ol Mrs. Hill, 
of Foley ‘itreet. 

Tlie . Tlinmas Pugh, of Kensworih, near Dutt- 
stab't,t(' ivltss llavij, of iledbiurne. 

At Lamb.th Chuich, WjUidin Waller Grettnn, 
Esq. of the Ledge. South Lambeth, to Miss 
Wnght, of Siockw'ell-piacc, Stiritj. 

William Coiubtr Hood, j'ln. Esq. of Lewisham- 
hill, to Fiancee Kiinx, of Earl-street, Blackfriars, 

At Howick Castle, Mr. Lam bt on to Lady Louisa 
Grey, one o; the daiichters of tail <»re>’. 

At the Chinch of M. M- rylebone, Edward Elton. 
Esq, of Gloi'CtSter-pla,c<*, New load, to Esther 
Giidbold, second daughtei of Nathaniel Ood- 
boM, Esq. Beniard-stieet, Russel sqtiaie. 

At Bruadwiicr Church, Sussex, Euward Payne, 
Ebq of Bro..dwater, to iMrs. Ingl.s Hamilton, 
relict of col, Inglis Hamilton, of the Scotch 
Gre\s. 

At PnttUwel), Essex, W. Kingdon, of StockwelU 
I laC' , Mirrev, Esq. to Anna, only daughter of 
G. N. Prentice, Esq. of Eail’s Hall, in the 
former county. 

At Plvmstuciv Church, Major H. B. Harris, second 
son of John Hams, Esq. ol Radfoid. in th® 
county of Devon, to Anne, eldest daughter of 
the late Thomas Hillefsden Buitcel, Esq. of 
BeiUwue, m the same county. 

At St. Paucr.iss Clmrcii, by tlie Rev. Archdeacon 
B'e = h(ipp, Cluplain to his Excellency the Lord 
I uiitenant of Ireland, C, W, Dance, Esq. Ma- 
lor of Ills Majtstv’» 2 d Regiment of Life ouards, 
'to is-bGIi Ann, yomiifcst daughter of Ai en 
Cooptr, Esq. OI Cp.*eT < 'Ower-strLet. 

At M-ir\lebone Ciiiiicii, Wm. Grant, Esq. R- N, 
to Louisa, Old' dauybttT of Mrs. Esuaile, op 
Paki-i-ftrect, Portman equal e, and mece of 
0>“.!tial Glasgow, R. A. 

At Marylibone Church. Abel Ram, Esq. eldest 
son o“t Stephen Ram, Esq. of Ramsfoit, in the 
county of Wexford, and of Portswooddodge, 
hcutbanipton, to Eleanor Sarah, only daughter 
*>f the hue Jerome William Knapp, Esq, of 
Bedford-row, . 

At Hammersmith, Mr. -James Senois, jun. ot 
Fore-street, to Miss E. Springthorpe, secoua 
dauehtor of the late D imcl Spnngthorpe, Es*!, 

deaths. 

Jn the 69th year of Ins age, at his seat, fllrange. 
Hail, near Rotheihain, the Right Ho i. Richard 
Howard, Earl Effingham, F.S.A. Treasurer U> 


At the huiseof J. H. 1 reinaj i,c, E^.q. Nlw -<> ti cet. 
Spring gai detio. Hie l:u!\ of George HarlDtkt, 
Esq. ot a dauehcer. 

The l.idy ot ticiUi-e Hcmy Fictdii'g, Esq. of the 
General Po^t-oflice. of i bon. 

At Wordutig, siisjjx, thu ladj r>f John Charles 
Bristow, Fsq. of a (buigi.Ui. 

4n Dublin, on tiie Oili Dec. the lady of D. S. 
Ranaldson Dicksmt, Esq. of Blair Hall, Perth- 
shire, of a son. 

The ladv of J, Curwood, E^q, Barrister at Law, 
of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Gittisham, Devon, Edmund Wm. Shiildham, 
Esq, of tfie Hon East India Company’s M ihtary 
Service, and eldest son of Arthur Shnldham, 
Esq. of Ducr I’ai k,to Harriet, youngest daughter 
of the late Tf oinas Rundcll, tsq of Bath. 

At St. Georg* ’b, Idoem hiuv, Be jamm G. Ba- 
bingtoii, Eiq.of ti.e Madias Cinl S> rvice, to 
Anna Marv, \o urges t Uaii^'htcr of Beiij. fayi'. 
Esq. of Bluomsbuiy sqt»aiC. 

At Glasgow, on Monda\,2 of Detofier, 1 m 16, 
Michael Connal, E«q, oftl.ellon. East liulta 
Cunapanv’s Service, t»j* ibiza, daughter of the 
late W. Wi iglit, E'U, of Broom, S’CiLngsItue. 

-At Pans, in the Ambassador’s Hotel, by the Rev. 
Edmond Furotei, Fieilurtck Grey Cooper, L i- 
laie Litutenant-C.donel in tli"- ist. (ircna, itr 
Guards, of VV. II liiigtoii, in th count v of tsufTolk, 
to Josepha Sophia, relict of the late Col Wheat, 
of Barton House, Somerset ^ hi. e. 

On the 26th of Octob r, at St. Ann's Church, 
Liverpool, Lient, John Jackson, ®oyal Ma- 
rines, to Miss Ann Jane Gre' n, on'y child of 
Wilham Green, Esq» of Pool Hall, near Bury, 
Lancashire. 

At Southampton, John Morse Stephens, Esq. 
of the Royal Artillery, to Emily, second daugh- 
ter of the late Thos. MaSton, Esq. 

C^uin James Green, R, N, to Miss Robb, of 
Deptford, 


the (Jiicen 

B.ubadocs papers communicate the diath of Mr 
Janie" Ldth, the (iuvernnr of Barbadoes. He 
was atiaekeri <*n the loth of October with a 
fever, vh'ch proved fata! to him on the loth. 
Sir James was buried with military honours 
on the i7th of October; the troops, inhabitauts, 
and every human creature, being anxious to 
psy him this last sad tribute of respect, 

Dec. 15, at his seat at Cheveiiing, in Kent, 
Charles Sunhope, Earl Stanhope. His Lord- 
ship was born Augusts, 1753; succeeded his 
father Philip, the late Earl, March 7, 1786; 
and married, in December, 1774, Hester riy, 
eldest dauehtes of William, first Earl 'if Chat- 
ham. smer ofth' preset Earl and ot the 
late RiKht Hon. Wilham Pitt, by whom lie had 
i'.ctie Hvster Lucy' GriseUx, married to John 
Titki V, Esq. of Hambkdon, Hants , and Lucy- 
Ra< fiael, married to Thomas Taylor, Esq, of 
f^evenoaks, Kent, since dead. His X-orashtp 
manicd, ;,ecOiKily, in 179L Louisa, only daugh- 
ter of Henry Grenville, Esq, late Governor ot 
Harbad'i* s, and uncle to George, first Mar<|i»is 
of Buckmghaan, bv' whom he had issue, Phihp 
Htnrv, Viscount Mahan, now Earl Stanhope, 
ami two other sons, Hxs Io>s will, on many ac- 
( mints, make a ciiasm in public life which will 
not be easily supplied. The great 
work forwhfch lie was peculiarly quaii^, ^ 
to which hfe had for along time applied W 
most earnest attention, will, we fear, nw 
to the ground ; we allude to a Digest orjui to® 
statutes — a v.ork of such stupendous Unour m 
well as information, that tew persons ean ne 
expected to set about it with unless, 

like Loid Stanhope, they bad acqu^ed® ol 
parental fondness, for the 
over it for years- He wa* m 
Hu Lordih^ liad S 

eoDipIaint and dropsj^ ww* b*flled ertrf . 
fort of medicine. 
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At Paris* of a deHine, acted 16, ElUnor Sarah, 
d4ngai*»rof L >;•.! I arnngton-’ 

Th*nn«.3 Basics '.-.eW, of Colchectcr, E^sex, 
a4Cd 6>. 

At f'aptKi!. ' nd 6 T, Mis, O'lpt'.ant, rehct of 
the Laiueio* Ol'phanr, I'sq. of BiOadfield- 
houiL, the iomuv of CurnDtrlanti. 

Ill ln«7'ih itar, J.^hu Moir»s, Eji. of Ampthill, 
B- 

At Lvnpsneld. Surre«' Robert Gale, Esq. aqed lb. 

At Bnsrhtun, Nath. Bogtt f’leiich, E > a^ed 

Eu-sUce, wife of Luuteuant-< ' .laocl Eus- 
tace, only oaughter of Colonel Ta.oot, M. P, 
for the cyiiMty of Dublin. 

At the V. Pierage H*'u3i , VValtharast ikvolv U- 
inertert, the Rev Wm. Sparrow, M. A. aged 
73 

AtLox'»y Park. Srafford shire, Matilda, flic cld- 
e«t d<-. ighter of Thom ‘<>S>tieyc! Kyiiuer'jley, Esq. 

At Kpnomgton, Johu Tislier, E..q. late of Dept- 
hrd, aged 70, 

At her house in M’ddl'^ sex -place, Ncw-road, Mrs. 
Schweitzer, relict of the late John Schweitzer, 

Esq. 

Aged 74 years, Mr. Richard Mdis of Clapham- 
Toait-pldce, foimerly of Bedfoid-street, Bed- 
ford- row. 

At his house, in Ooeen Sqnaic, IJh'^omsbury, 
Colonel Jolm Hdniiltitn, who was foi 2‘2 yeais 
his Britannic Majt sty’s Consul, resident *t 
No folk. Ill V^iTgmia. 

Apod 5-2, Mr*. Gibson, wife of Mi . Ji'ihn Gibson, 
Wardrobe-place, Doctorg’-t ommons. 

Aged 73, Mr, WtUiaiii Smith, ot Coppice- row, 
Clci ken well. 

At her sun’s hou5«, Rothamsied, county of Hert- 
ford, Mrs. Mary Lawes, iii her 92d year. 

At her house on Clapham Common, Antic, relict 
of John Bradney, Esq^. 

At Fladong’s Hotel, m Oxford-street, in the 58th 
year of his age, Aretas Akers, Esq, of Brighton. 

Mrs. Kaihanne DuSin, rihct of the late Wm. 
Dufhn, Esq. of Bromley, in the county of Kent. 

Aged 63, Mr. Hetiry Puwell, of the Bear Imi, 
Woodstock, 

At her son’s estate, Mangmy,.-, Barbadoes, Mis. 
Skeete, rehet of the late John Braihw'aite 
Skeete, Esq of that Island, 

. At Kentish Town, Middlesex, Ricliard H.aM, 
E-q. ot HorticasUe, mthecounti of Lincohi. 

In the Gsd year of her age, .Sarah, widow of tlie 
laic Brook Allen Bridges, Esq. ' 

At her son’s, in h«r 65{h year. Mrs. Atm Kirk, 
late of Chase-Side, Enheld, 

At Cumwhilton, in his 99th yrar, Adam Drydeft, 
oi that place, a distant rclatviri of Dry den the 
poet. 

In London-street, Fitzrov-square, Mrs Sarah 
SydenP on, Eiq. in tin* fiO’li year of her age. 

Mr*. M -diej , wite of M ilham Medley, E-q. of 
Bt. tkorge’s row, Gxhud roat. 

Air, Wilson, many ^ears waidrobo-keeoer to 
Drury lane Th^htre, saddtnlv dropptu o I'v:;, 
and expired insiantiy in the Theatre, w me 
pursuing Ins business in pu'< aring the diCsstS 
for the revived smctacle ot Ramah iJrwi 

In Slanord-place. rnnltco, aged 29, f oui-a Fran- 
ces, the only daughter of <liv Uta Mr. Gtorge 
l.vtH, one of his Majesty’s e^^sengers. 

After a sh«*rt dines?, at his house m M->nlinp.’- 
strcct, Georgiaiia, the wife of Kogei kv-na^toii, 
E*q. 

At his house m Dnrset-street, Portman-sqnare, 
SirWi'hdm Bepperell, Bart. agtdTO. 

M.-. Edward Tnte, ot Canel-court, aged 73. nrar- 
fy 50 years in the house ot Down, rutun, 
and Co. 

At Arungabad, East Indies, Doctor Eh r- a Yourg, 
i»f the C'mipany'? Strvic** 'tr.-'in Beiwirkslnre) 
aged 27, lanicnted by all who knew him. 




LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, Dtc, 24, ISl'l. 

C4tcn.— The advices from the United States 
mention, that no wetensive shipments are ex- 
pected for some weeks ; the holders of Cotton 
both here and at Liverpool were in consequence 
asi^ M^er prices, which the trade s«em un- 


vilhng to comply with. The East- India Com- 
pany have d-'clared a sale of Cotton on the lOth 
proximo } the quantity ’s expected to be very ex- 
tensive, from 5 lo 6.000 b.ig? of each description^ 
l,5S0 bags Bengal, and 1,126 Surats arc already 
declared. 

5'.;^ .-* Th3 export houfts e\', nee a disposition 

to secure g'lods at the » rerent currency, but the 
refiners decline tbeom-rs, except at a considera- 
ble advance 5 there bjing no bonding allowed, and 
the length of time that roust elapse before the 
spring ihippinj commences, added to the further 
delay in recovering the bounty, appear great «b- 
s fades to the arrangements between the trade and 
tliC extensive exporters ; goods for immediate de- 
livery can be purcha'>cd lower than parcels deli- 
verable in February and March next. In foreign 
Sugars there is little variation, the prices nomi- 
nal j last week 1,664 bags East India description* 
were brought forward in Miming Lane; the 
prices were 2s. a 3g. lower. The lmi>a Company 
bi ought forward above 19,0C0bigs. The fdlowing 
are tiie particulars , — Be.iarcs 3,9u'j bags, fine yeU 
low 41s. lo 413. tid. ; low white 42s, to 45s. 6d. ; 
good white 46s. to 4Q3, 6d. ; nearly fine white 50s* 
to SSb. 6d. — lava 5,699 bags, soft yellow 3Ss, to 
4‘±3. j dry yellow and grey 46s. to 478- 6d.— Bour- 
bon 3,131 bags, soft brown 3«s, to 37s, j diy 
brown 383. to 403. j soft yellow 4ls. to 4ls, 6d.^ 
dry 42s, to 473. 

Coffee . — There continues to be great fluctua- 
tions m Coffee J Java and other East India de- 
scrip’ ions, with the exception of Mocha, afe 3s, 
to 43. higher J Di.(tch Coffee remains without va- 
riation ; the ordinary qualities of Jamaica may be 
quoted at a decline of 23. per cwt. East. India 
descriptions sold in Mincing Lane — ll9 bags 
Mociia (no d’^awback uf 5s. \ er cwt. on exporta- 
tion allnwed) solj at 979. o Il)2s, according to 
qualitv J 522 bags Java, fine yellow 77s. 6d. a 78s. 
equal to 8Ss. The East-India Company brought 
lorward nearly 3,000 bags, selling in the usual 
manner, with the drawback ol 53 on exportation! 
— 274 bales Mocha logs, a lios. 6d.i 2,634 bags 
of other descriptio-is ; jellow and lUrk brown 
Java 853. a 85s. C.l. ; Bourbon 75s. a 85s. ; Bour- 
bon and Choribon mixed 793*; damaged Java 74*4 
u 80:. 6d. J about a fourth of the Coffee was stated 
lo be i.'.ken m fur account of the proprietors. 

SaUpptrt — By public sale last week, 1,255 bags 
Saltpetre, 403 6<l. a 41s. 6d. ; a coiuidtrable pro- 
pci non taken 1 i at the former rate. 

S'p'ce'i . — Tlie enqniiv after Spices has conftt- 
der'ili'y inert and there is every appearance 
of u ri-viv.ng ;r idc. 


SHIP-I.ErrER MAILS FOR INDIA, 

Private .Ships. 

Cape of Go 'd /Jope. 

iVbtacJ. Tom. Probable Time of Sailmg. 


3f)0 — Jan. 1 

Jfne 170 — Dec, 2H 

J^uo UX) — Dtc 28 

Kapid 1,4 — Dec. 28 


//CJJgaf. 

Kent 440 — Dec. 30 > 

Madras and Bengal 

Hitxnnia 450 — D.-c. 24 

StrS Lushington, 600 waumera wind in Down-. 

450 — " Dec. *7 ' 

Capr and Isle of Trance. 

Lady Borrihgdon,, 390 — Dec, 



1817.] 


India Shipping Infelligence. 




INPIA SHIPPING INTELLIGKNCE. 

The fullowitiK official n'^^ifi'^ation of the estab- 
lishment of ii^hts at St. Michael’s Isle, lias been 
received at the Admiralty : — 

“ Consul General’s Office for the Azores, 
at St, Michael’s, Nov. 10. 1816. 

** Notice is hereby given to Navigators, that t?»e 
following Light Houses are now establishing on 
the south side of this Island, viz. on the toji o* 
the Cathedral Steeple of Fonta Delnada City, at 
an elevation of one liundred and ten feet abov* the 
surface of the water, aLightHouse is completed, 
and lighted up with eight glass lamps and reftecLor?. 
At the ea:,t ‘po.iit of the bay, called Ponta da 
Galera, another laght House is begun, which 
bears S,E. by E. fro'in the Catiiedral Lights, dis- 
tant about nine nautic miles, will be complet^'d 
about the 10th of December; and a third Light 
House on a peak, iituated at the S, W. quarter 
of the island, near Punta de Feneira, is c^i peered 
to be ready by the 1st of January, 1817 ^ and, in 
the event of the funds collected being sufticienr, 
it IS in contemplation to erect a fourth Light at 
the north-east point of the island. 

** The following rates arj established for the 
niaintenance thereof — Ve-sels under fifty tons 
burthen, half a dollar, or five liiiiidred leis.— 
From fifty to one hundred tons, one dollar, or 
one thousand lots. — From an hnnd.ed tons, up- 
wards, one di'l’ar i nd a lult', oi one thousand 
five hundred rci'?.— — The said lights will be shewn 
every night thioughout thpyear,liom hal! an hour 
after SUP stt, to inll an iiour bcfoie su’i-ii?c.” 

( urn.,(l; 

“ ii'Miam Hiulvx P. "d, ConsubGcncral.” 

^omhatf — Arrived, May itth, Charlotte, Brow'n, 
from London. 

l 3 ’h. — Samaran^:, Capt. Gluver, fiom Eiigbnd. 
Passenger, Mr. BlCK 

Upton Ca'=tlc, B. yts, from England. Piissen- 

geis, Mr.'V- ’ '« Dragoo- s. 

Airs. Wv '■ '■ B. Kowles, 

Esq. and i ■ I. . . m the Cape, 

The ht • V . ' ^Iva, from 

England. Passengers, IV! r. Rcade and Mr, Saibhs, 
Writers; Mr. Pollock, Assista it Snigeon, 

The hoii. Company's siiip (himhLriand. horn 
England. Passengeis, C.tpt. Bve:?, Mr. 

Cadet; Mr. Whiteside. Fiee Manner. 

The hull. Coimianv’s ship Ladv 
Passeng*!^, Mis. Bad house. M'^s C. Ba_,iiL^, 
jMi^s ,\ S. Audersoti, (ant. M‘!^nl, T.i-utrnuit 
Graveiioi and Cornet BackboU'C, Lieutenint 
AJalion, r.n-igiis Feioei, Watts, N ewliouse, 
Assist iUt-''Ui<‘Luiis M* Giegor and Kahlord, I>r. 
A. Bell. Ajsis aiit-^airg'"On , J. Jlurdt.tk, Mar> 
of the But kinghamshije, J. Morns and J. Reed, 
Free Maimers. 

The hon. Company’s s’, ip Marquis nf Hiintly, 
Passengers, M ijor Dunbar, Lieutenant Maoson, 
Me-sTo. Pali, Ciawtord and E. FUiott, Writers. 
All - S. Prescott, of the Buckinghamshire. 

'i’he lion. Company’s ship Cattle Huntley. 
Pa«?£ngci?, Major-<«en. Biovne, Cppt. Brawne, 
Capt, A^Ieal and Kidv, kapl. Lewis ami lady, Mr. 
Alderton. 1 m e Mar'uier. 

Free Tratitr, Princess CJiarlutte, Lnshman, 
from Eiigiand. . j 

May itiili — Bombay Anna, from England. 

Hume Pw//*?. 

Plymouth, Aor. 29zft — Aimed, the KevoUi- 
lionnaiie frigate, from the Cape ot Good Hope. 

Z>ec. 7 tA.— Came iii lo-dav, the Llwa. King, 
from the Isle of Fiance in luree ur'iiLhs, tl 
to London, with lo\s of ricvu.e, sails, ami hoais, 
and her cargo damaged ; m lat. Jo Ion. 20 'p i^e 
a PoTt«gMec.e brig tram Mauinham to 
VVidi loso (if boats and sails. 

g(A.— Capt, King, 01 tlie Ehza, fiiTived here 
from »he Die of Funce), re ports, iliat on tie ^ih 
September the ship Orion ainvedni the Die of 
Fxance from Calcutta. On tlie 2dtb September 
•poke two whalers off the Cape of <h>od Hope, 
one called the Reward, Richaids, the nam'» *T 
the o'hci is unknown ; they mfoniied l*iui that 
the slitp t'» leevvaid was the Union exU* ship, 
forty days fum Bombay, all well. 

Asiatic Journ.—'i^o. 13. 
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9 tA.-~Came in, Ihe Amphitrife frigate and Elk 
sloop of war tiom the East Indies. 

Pottsiimuth, Bee. stA.— Arrived his Majesty’s 
ships Alpi.eua from Bombavi Acbar from Halifax, 
and Hi)pi' fr<ini acruis- ; the Alpheus saiied fio'u 
Bombay CStli May. Isle of Fiance 14tu August, 
the Cape 27 tti S>api ember, and St Helena l 7 tU 
October, in hit. 17.43. long, 15,1^2. spoke the 
MaiyAiOii from Bengal and the Die of France 
for londoT), all well. Tim Ocean saned from St. 
Helena f« r England i&tii Oetolur. Capt Camp- 
bell, late nf the Ho'-per, ?nd Air Langford, late 
collectoi of the customs at the Mauritius, came 
pasbotrgers in tiie Alpheus. 

Jj,c. 6t'i. — Ai lived the Alexander, I ondon, and 
0{'.ean tianvpo’ ts, from Depttord for the Cape and 
Isle of Fiance ; Dorothy, Foster, fiom the ifowns 
tor Jamaica ; Wtliiam from the Downs for Tri- 
nidad; ai.d Isabella, Downing, fioni NoiihYar- 
m mth f‘>r the Mediterranean. Sailed, Ins Wa- 
j'^tv’s ship ilope, on a cruize, and Sprightly, 
Biair, for l.oiidon. 

Dec. •$.th — .Arr'ved, his Ma'eaty’s slnp Horatio, 
from the Cape <if Good Hope, ipokeoutlie l 3 tU 
August, the Orpheus, Findlay, from London, for 
B'uiihav ; on the ipth October, the Surrv, Beadle, 
Irom Batavia to London ; and on the 2 oth October, 
the Sea Lion, Wall, fioin Batavia, fur Boston, 
ras.^cd Ijy for the river, the Partridge, Anderson, 
from Bt moay, 

Dec. — Arrived liis Majesty’s ship Zebra, 

from the Cape. 

Jjtc. 1 it/i, — Arrived the .A’bmia, Withcrall, from 
Java; ble' IS f >r 1 onuoi', bi.t put m licro, being 
111 w,uU of watei and piuvisioiis. Sailed ijlh for 
London. 

Bee. \rrived Ins M .joety’a ship Cam^k 

Icon, fiotn the Fast Inuic^. 

B c. \ 'lK — The bhiplev, ft.'r Botany Bay, ran 
fDiil cf the Ocean Haasport, and larited away 
>ier Imwsput, spi It tail-v aiii, &r. The Milwood, 
Ba\ p , Irorn raiuciii, has arrived at Cowes, bound 
to Anistenlani. 

Dec \6th. — frrived bib Majesty’s ship Amplii- 
true, from Indian AToIet, Allen, from Uue< Oi 
Ayres. 

Beal, Dec, 4th. — Sailed, the London, Ocean, and 
Alexander ttansports, for the Cape ol Good Hope 
and Isle of Fiarue. 

Bt'C. I'th . — (’amp down the river and remain, 
Mi-i’cy fill ?icw Si.Lith W.iKs Duke of Mart- 
I'cro'iji TO' (’.p^ fd Gued Hope, and the llvpc- 
ri'oi tu' B .m.iav. 

i>ec. l.i/^i — Armed ard sa ltd to the ruer, 
Or-^.ati timn Fa’ ivi i, Oneih from Bei gal. Vetii'^ 
l.oin Cic South Sea?. Cam:; down tie river au I 
leur.iii, Coriiv.allis for the Cape, Admiral Gam- 
bi- r for Oeyloii. 

iJcc. iU/i.— The extra ship Jama's Stbbald ar- 
iived in the Downs on tlie 1 itn inst. from B^neal 
and the Mohiccar. ^he left Bengal the r>fh Fe- 
1 luary, B.itavia the 20 th March, Banda the -xlst 
June, Ainbi)>na the I 6 *h July, and St. He'eiia 
the loth October. 

Btc. lt)th . — Airivtd Thomas Grenville fiom 
('ill la, Surry fiom Batavii. Came down the 
river and leinav , Lord Melville for Bongal, 
sailed 19 th, 

B c. Viih — Arrived the Union from India, and 
Sijb d w ‘Vh the Timmas Sn nv ibc tor the river. 

Bee. 19' 1 —Came down llic river, the Motfit*, 
for WdJras and Bencooh n. 

Mi.}pute, Dec. \C)th —The Lord Melville out- 
ward hound East Indnman. was supplied la‘t 
nicht wifli an an hoi, having lost tluee m the tai« 
gales; sh-’ pioceetieii this morning for tl-e Downs j 
till’ Jamc'? S’bba’sl oui ward-bounif East Indiainan, 
ii ndme in Ban Sund-h<'lo, arid has sent a-sh -re 
for a supply of proviooiii; , the ships m Baa 
Sand iioh reniam all w;dl. 

The C 'uqueror, 74, under the command of 
Captain Uav e, vs fitting *)nt af Mumih'S tor the 
reception r.f the (lag of U- ar-Ada»ual Plainpm, 
lahly aopuinted coniinan(k» m-cluef at St. 
Hd. :ia. 

His iMiiesfy’s ship Cameleon D arrived from 
Intha --On the 4th July the Companv*' ship 
Suf lev '.as about to proc ed to Indramayo, from 
wti'inre 'he was to re' urn to Batavia, and after, 
wards to be dispatched to England. The Com- 
P'iuy’* shin Europe was about to proceed from 
Batavia to Bengal in July. 
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TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY'S SHIPS of the SEASON 1816-ir. 



Price Current of Easi-India Produce for December 181G* 



L 

. s. 

</. 


L. 

. s. 

d. 


L. 

S. 

d. 


i 

. 8, 

J. 

Cochineal 


3 

6 

to 

0 

4 

4 

Turmejick, Java ... 

cwt. 1 

10 

0 

‘O 

1 

15 

o 

Coffee, Java 

. .cwt, 4 

6 

0 

— 

4 

10 

0 

— — h-f-nt,at .. 

.. 1 

8 

0 

— 

1 

10 

u 

— Chenbon 

4 

0 

0 

— 

4 

4 

0 

Lhna 

2 

0 

0 

— 

2 

5 

0 

— — Bourbon .... 


0 

0 


4 

5 

0 

Zed'Kiiy 








— Mocha ... 

5 

10 

0 


5 

15 

0 

Galls, in Stircs 

. (' 

0 

0 

— 

6 

10 

0 

Cotton, Surat 

lb. 0 

1 

1 

— 

0 

1 

3 

Blue 


>J 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

— Extra ti.ie 

0 

1 

4 

— 

0 

1 

e 

Indigo. Blue 

. lb. 







■ Bengal 


0 

11 


0 

1 

1 

- Blue aiiti V’iOler, 

0 

7 

c 

— 

0 

8 

6 

— Bourbon 

0 

1 

11 

— 

0 

2 

6 

— Purole jnd Viol 

ft ... 0 

0 

J 

— 

0 

7 

4 

Drugs, &c. for D\ erne. 







f»ne Vioiei. 








Aloes, Epaticd... 

....cwt, 8 

0 

0 

— 

13 

0 

0 

Good Ditto, .. . 

. ... 0 

j 

6 

— 

0 

5 

11 

Anniseeds, Star.. 


10 

0 


4 

15 

0 

Fine Violet ii Copper 0 

J 

2 

— 

<) 

5 

6 

Borax, Refined . 


15 

0 





— Good Ditto 

0 

'i 

0 

— 

0 

5 

4 

— Unrefined, or Ttncal 4 

10 

0 





G h d Copper... 


4 

8 

— 

0 

6 

0 

Caniplnrc unrefined .... U 

0 

0 

— 

13 

0 

0 

— - .Middling Ditto . 

.... 0 

4 

6 

— 

0 

4 

& 

Cardemoms. Malabar.. lb 0 

3 

0 


0 

5 

0 

Ordiriaiy Ditto . 

0 

3 

6 

— 

0 

3 

10 

Ccvloii 








Fir e -*ladras .. . 

. . . 0 

5 

9 

— 

0 

G 

4 

Cassia Duds 

. . C'\t. 21 

0 

0 





Middling Ditto , 

. ... 0 

4 

0 


0 

5 

O 

Lignea 

& 

0 

0 

— 

11 

10 

0 

Ordir.arv Ditto 

0 

3 

9 

— 

0 

4 

4 

Castor Oil 

U). 0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Rice 

.cwt. 2 

2 

0 

— 

2 

4 

0 

China Root 

....cwt. i 

15 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

Safflower. 

,CWt. 4 

10 

O 

— 

9 

O 

0 

Coculus I”dicus.. 

o 

15 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Sago 

t 2 

0 

0 

— 

3 

0 

o 

Columbo Root,.., 

o 

10 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined 

,cwt. 2 

9 

0 





Dragon’s Blood.,, 








Silk, Bengal Skein 

..lb. 0 

12 

y 

— 

C 

15 

6 

Gum Ammoniac, 

lump.. 







Iko/i 


15 

3 

— 

1 

11 

0 

— Arabic 

. 3 

10 

0 

— 

b 

0 

0 

Ditto White 








— Assafoe.ida... 








Cnma 

1 

0 

1 

— 

1 

2 

4 

— — Benjamin ... 

7 

0 

0 

— 

fO 

0 

0 

Or^'^anzirie 

. ... 1 

17 

0 

— 

2 

2 

O 

— — Animi 

...cut. 5 

iO 

0 


JO 

0 

u 

S{)iC! f, Ciimamon... . 

.lb. 0 

10 

9 

— 

0 

11 

7 

— Galbantun... 








Cloves 

0 

3 

3 

— 

0 

3 

9 

— Garabo^ium 

.. .. i7 

0 

0 

— 

22 

0 

0 

IM.ue 

... 0 

9 

0 

— 

0 

li 

O 

Myrih 

8 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

Nutruc'gs 

.. .. 0 

6 

1 

— 

0 

6 

2 

Olibaniun . ., 

, 5 

0 

0 



8 

0 

0 

Girei - 

cut. 3 

9 

0 

— 

3 

10 

O 

Lac Lake 

0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

1 

<l 

Pej'P r. Black . 

. lb. 0 

0 

T 





Dye 

0 

3 

G 

— 

0 

5 

() 

— — — VV'pite 

0 

(» 

ll 

— 

0 

1 

O 

Sh^n, Block 

O 

in 

0 

— 


1 ] 

0 

Sugar, Y^llo'v 

CWl. 1 

.5 

0 

— 

2 

4 

a 

■■ &h \ red ... 

3 

10 

0 

— 

14 

0 

0 

White 

,. ... 2 

10 

0 

— 

3 

10 

o 

Suck 

3 

10 

0 




0 

0 

Brow n 

1 

14 

0 

— 

1 

19 

o 

Musk, Ciuna 

... -OZ. U 

14 

G 

— 

0 

18 

1) 

Tea, B»*liea 

..lb. 0 

2 

6 

— 

0 

2 

a 

Nux Vomica 

..cwt. 1 

5 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 

'ouiiou 

0 

2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

5 

Oil Cassia 


2 

0 

— 

0 

2 

J 

Souchong 

0 

3 

10 

— 

o 

4 

ft 

— Cinnamon .. 


12 

0 





Campoi 

O 

2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

9 

— Cloves 

0 

2 

6 

— 

0 

3 

10 

Twarikay 

0 

2 

11 

— 

0 

4 

3 

■■ Mace 








Pekoe 

0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

5 

d 

— ^ Nutmegs .... 

...! ... 0 

1 

3 





Hyson- Skin 

0 

2 

to 

— 

0 

4 

5 

Opium 

. ...lb. ^ 







Hyson 

0 

4 

7 

— 

0 

6 

O 

Rhubarb 


4 

3 

... 

0 

9 

0 

Gunpowder 


5 

4 

— 

0 

5 

8 

Sal Ammoniac ... 

. .cwt. 7 

0 

0 





Tortoiseshell 

0 

19 

0 

— 

1 

6 

O 

Senna 


1 

6 

— 

0 

2 

6 

Woods, Saunders Red. 

.tun 11 

0 

0 

— 

n 

10 
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Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House. 


On Fiiluj, 10 January — Prompt ll jlpiil. 
Cm„pani/s, — t_’>>tloii-wnol, 1,‘'80 bales. 
Pittdt^c. — Cotton-woul, %b‘<0 bales. 

On Friday i 17 Januaiy — Prompt 11 Jpnl. 
Company's. — Coffee, 6,184 bags — Sugar, 3,323 
bags. 

On Tuesday, 91 January — Prompt 18 April, 
Company's, — China Raw.silk, 313 bales — Ben- 
gal ditto, 1,154 bales. 


Privife^e and Pi irate ‘Trade. — China Raw-silk, 
2u bales — B*.ngaL ditto, 305 bales. 

On Tuesday, 11 Ft' rvary — Prompt 0 3/ay. 

Company's. — Black and White Pepper — Cinna- 
mon — ( — Mace — t.megs — Oil oi Cinna- 

mon, XiUineg', and Mace. 

Prope/ty of Ceylon CvLernmeut, — Oil of Cinna- 
mon. 


Cargoes of East^ India Compaw/s Skips lately arrived. 


Cargoes of the Thomas Grenrllle, Ocean, Barnes 
Sibhald, Suireu, and Union, from China, Ben- 
gal, Madras, Amboyna, &c. 

Company's Goods. — Tea, 770,162 lbs.— Coffee, 
Sugar, Sapan Woodi Saltpetre, Mace, Nutmegs, 
Cloves, Oil of Mace, dittiUed Oil of Nutmegs, 
Arrack. 

Private-Trade and Privilege, — Teas, Nankeen 
Cloth, China Ware, Lacquered Ware, Soy, Hursc 


Skwis, Castor Oil, Indigo, Raw Silk, Nutmegs, 
Mace, Pieco froods, Wrought Sl'ks, Ladies 
Dresses, Handkerchiefs, Rattans, Ground Bat- 
tans, Malacca Canes, ’ Vhar.gi»ee«, Red Wood, 
Aniboyna Wood, Kjapooty Oil, Sassafras Oil, 
Fans, Birds of Paradise, Tortoisesbeli, Kyabooko, 
Ebony, Sago, Banca Tin, Cassia, Madeira Wihe, 
Sherry Wme. 



Daily Prices of Sloclcs, from the 26th of November to the 25th of December 1816. 
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or Tlir LATE 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE HOLMES, K.C.B. 


The subject of our present inc- 
luoir was a native of Cumberland, 
and left England at a very early 
age, in the military service of the 
East India Company, on the Bom- 
bay establishment. 

After serving a short time as a 
cadet, he, in 1780, got an ensigncy 
in the Bombay European regiment, 
and was soon after promoted and 
removed to the tenth battalion of 
Native Infantry. With this corps 
Lieutenant Holmes was actively 
employed in the war then carrying 
on against the Mahrattas, and was 
present, among other affairs, at the 
capture ofBellapore and Panwell 
in 1780 and the following year. 
Jn 1781 and 1782, he was at the 
defence of Telliqherry, so perse- 
veringly besieged by the troops of 
Hyder Ally under Serdar Khan. 
At the brilliant sally of the little 
garrison, under their gallant com- 
mander Major Abington, on the 
7th of January 1782, Lieutenant 
Holmes was severely wounded. 
The lapse of years, and the 
rapid succession of more important 
events, have, of course, caused al- 
most a forgetfulness of such affairs 
as the sally in question : it was, 
however, very important at the 
time ; it critically terminated the 
siege of a position of great military 
and political consequence, discom- 
fited a large army with vast loss 
Asiatic Journal*— 


to the besiegers, including guns, 
treasure, and prisoners to a great 
amount. Among the latter were 
the person and family of the be- 
sieging General. 

In 1783, Lieutenant Holmes 
served under General Macleod 
against Tippoo Sultan. He was at 
the storm and capture of Ca- 
nanore ; soon after which the 
general peace in Europe led to 
similar tranquillity in India, which 
was not materially disturbed on 
the w^estern side, until the con- 
federacy of the English, the Mah- 
rattas, and Nizam Ally Khan, 
against Tippoo in 1791- In that 
year and the following Lieutenant 
Holmes served wnth that distin- 
guished corps, the Bombay grena- 
dier battalion, in General Aber- 
crombie’s army, at the siege of 
Seringapatam, and in the various 
services in Mysore and Malabar. 
In 1794 he was promoted to the 
rank of Captain in the Bombay 
European regiment ; but we have 
no notice of his services from that 
time till 1798, when he was em- 
ployed in Colonel Little’s detach- 
ment, which co-operated with the 
Mahratta army in the last war 
against Tippoo Sultan. After 
the fall of Seringapatam in the fol- 
lowing year, many of Tippoo’s 
forts in Kanara refused to surren- 
der to the Eogli^ft and Captain 
Voi.. Ill O 
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Holmes was selected to command 
a force to reduce them. Several 
of these forts resisted vigorously, 
but the service was very com- 
pletely executed, and Captain 
Holmes received on this occasion 
the particular thanks of Major- 
General Hartley, commanding offi- 
cer in Malabar and Kanara, 

The acquisition of Malabar by 
the English, however valuable, was 
a very troublesome one. Tippoo 
and his father had sacrificed army 
after army in the fruitless attempt 
to subjugate the Ilajas of that 
warlike country. The military 
tribe of Nair is very numerous ; 
and such was their high spirit, that 
the idea of subjugation or depen- 
dance of any sort, was indignantly 
spurned. It is said, and we be- 
lieve justly, of this tribe, that no 
individual of it ever appears with- 
out a drawn sword in his hand, 
and that, to avoid incumbrance, 
five men have only one wife among 
them. The struggles of these des- 
perate people, evinced the military 
excellence of the niatcrici of which 
they were composed. It was a 
most harassing warfare ; from its 
remoteness carried on without 
eclat, from its nature apparently 
without system, and from its re- 
sults, long without much appear- 
ance of success. In this warfare 
Captain Holmes, who now com- 
manded a battalion of Native In- 
fantry, was foremost on all occa- 
sions. The Bombay army will 
long remember the spirit with 
which he at different times volun- 
teered that most desperate and an- 
noying service, the reliefs of Mon- 
tana, and the perseverance and 
vigour with which he effected it We 
shall presently introduce extracts 
from some recorded documents to 
which we have had access, sliew- 
ing the sense entertained by his 
immediate superiors of Major 
Holmes’s conduct in this trying 
service, as it was justly termed : 
premising, that where, as in the 
contests at Seringapatam, Badajoz, 
Waterloo, &c. the eye of a whole 


army and of half the world is on 
the deed, there are abundance of 
stimuli to professional exertion : 
but in such a service as the reliefs 
of Montana, carried on through 
trackless forests, where guns 
cannot move, in a pestiferous cli- 
mate, at the worst season of the 
year, when, without seeing an 
enemy, your men drop every mo- 
ment by your side, and combating 
almost every imaginable difficulty, 
except that stimulating one of a 
battle — there it is that the energy 
and perseverance of the soldier, 
and the address of a commander 
are tried. 

These are the extracts to which 
we have adverted : — 

Provinvial 0)'derSj 
Canariffre, IBOO. 

Colonel Saytorious requests 
Maj or H olmes will accept his 
warmest thanks, for his zealous 
and active exertions in the relief 
of Montana. 

The Commanding Officer’s 
sincere thanks are also due to the 
whole of the officers and men em- 
ployed, for their gallant and steady 
conduct, as reported by Major 
Holmes ; without which the ob- 
stacles they had to encounter 
could not have been overcome, in 
performing the services they iiave 
effected.” 

‘‘ From Brigade-Major Spens to 
Major Holmes* 

“ CananurCy Ls/ iictnhery IBOO. 

Sir, — I am directed by Colo- 
nel Sartorious to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of 29th 
ultimo, and to convey to you his 
most warm thanks, for having with 
so much judgment, with the de- 
tachment under your command, 
overcome every difficulty in exe- 
cuting tlie arduous and severe ser- 
vice of the last relief of Montana. 
And he begs you will make known 
in the most public manner to Cap- 
tains Baird and Hovvden, and to dl 
the officers and men of your de- 
tachment, his sense of their per- 
severing exertions on this trying 
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occasion, and which he will have 
very great pleasure in reporting 
to the Hon. Colonel Wellesley. 

I have the honour, &c.'’ 

From the Hon, Colonel Wellesleij 
(no'w Duke of Wellington) to 
Colonel Sartorious. 

Campy 10 miles south of Kopaly 
\bth ?<fovemhery 1800 . 

I also request that you wull 
communicate to Major Holmes 
that paragraph in the enclosed 
extract which relates to him, I 
am concerned that his health 
should oblige him to go to Bom- 
bay, and I request you will give 
the enclosed letter to the Gover- 
nor in Council of that settlement.” 

Extract (referred to above) from a 
Letter from the Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Madras 
to the Hon. Colonel Wellesley y 
dated Foii St. GeorgCy 1th A or. 
1800. 

“ I have had the honour of re- 
ceiving your letter of the 13th 
ultimo, with its enclosures, and 
am directed to express to you 
the satisfaction of the Right Hon. 
the Governor in Council at the con- 
duct of Major Holmes, and ot the 
troops under his command, in the 
last relief of the post of .Montana.” 

From the Hon. Colonel Wellesley 
to the Hon. the Governor in 
Council of Bombay y (referred to 
above) dated Camp^ 10 miles 
south of Kopaly 15M November y 
1800. 

« Sir, — As I understand from 
Colonel Sartorious that Major 
Holmes is about to leave ^Malabar, 
and to join his corps at Surat, I 
take this opportunity of expressing 
to you my high sense of the ser- 
vice which he has rendered to the 
public during the time that he has 
commanded the troops in the 
Kotiote districts, I have already 
taken an opportunity of mention- 
ing in favourable terms his ser- 
vices to the Government of Fort 
St. George ; but as Major Holmes 
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is about to be more immediately 
under your orders, I take the 
liberty of recommending him to 
your favourable notice. 

I have the honour, Szc. 
(Signed) ArthurWellksley.” 

From the AdjntanUGeyieral of the 
Bombay Army (date not noted) 
to Colonel SaHoyiouSy command^ 
ing the troops in Malabar. 

Sir, — In reply to that para- 
graph of your letter of the 24th 
ultimo, on the subject of the zeal- 
ous and active services of Major 
Holmes, which has been laid before 
Government, I am directed by the 
Commanding Officer of the Forces 
to acquaint you, that he embraces 
the earliest opportunity of signify- 
ing to that officer, together w ith his 
own, the v^eryhigh sense which the 
H on.the Governor in C ouncil enter- 
tains of Major Holmes’s meritorious 
and gallant exertions in the ardu- 
ous duties which he had to perform 
in the present Kotiote service, as 
well as of the conduct and persever- 
ing bravery of the officers and men 
who composed the detachment 
under his command, in the diffi'rent 
operations w Inch he w as called on to 
execute. A declaration of well- 
earned praise, w hich the Command- 
ing Officer of the Forces experi- 
ences great pleasure that it has> 
fallen to his lot to communicate.. 

The abo\e you will be pleased 
to promulgate in such way, as may 
make more generally know n to the 
troops under your command, this 
public testimony of the merits 
Major Holmes, and of the officers 
and men who lately served under 
him in the districts of Kotiote. 

“ I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) ‘‘ Robert Gordo?^, 
Adjutant General.” 

This brings us nearly to the end 
of the year 1800. In the two fol- 
lowing years Major Holmes was 
employed under General Sir David 
Baird in Egypt, in command of 
the 2d battalion 1st Native regi- 
ment. Few or no oppiirt unities 
O 2 
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occurred in that quarter for the 
Indian army to achieve any field 
laurels. Major Holmes' corps was 
always, as may be supposed from 
being under such an officer, wffio 
was never an hour absent from it, 
in the most efficient state. 

Immediately after the expulsioii 
of the French from Egypt, and the 
return thence of the Indian Army, 
Major Holmes' corps was sent 
into Guzerat. Our recent acqui- 
sitions in that quarter demand- 
ed very active military measures ; 
and althoijgh scarcely heard of 
in Europe amid the eclat of nearer 
warfare, a series of very ener- 
getic service has almost ever since, 
that is since 1802, been displayed 
on that belligerent arena. In that 
year, among other smart affairs,Ma- 
jor Holmes was present at the siege 
of Baroda. Among our docu- 
ments we find the following order 
issued by the officer commanding 
the field force in Guzerat. 

‘ ‘ Fi cld Mo rn i ( > rdf r.'J , 

Baroda, 27th Drc. 1802. 

Whilst Lieut. -Col. Wooding- 
ton laments the loss of the gallant 
men wdio fell before Baroda, he 
congratulates the troops on the 
successful termination of hostili- 
ties, by compelling our enemies 
to evacuate the fort of Baroda, and 
accept the terms prescribed to 
them by government. He en- 
treats the officers and men to ac- 
cept his unfeigned thanks for the 
ready and willing support which 
he has received from them ; and 
although the enemy gave the army 
in general, but few opportunities 
of distinguishing themselves, still 
they did not fail to avail them- 
selves of such as offered ; as was 
instanced in the attack and defeat 
of a considerable body of Arabs 
by a party of his IMajesty’s 86th 
regiment under Captain Semple 
Cn the 22d instant; and also of 
Major Holpies, who with his bat- 
talion repelled an attack of double 
lus number of Arabs on the same 
day.” 


In 1803, Major Holmes com- 
manded a field force operating 
against a rebellious member of the 
Gaikawav government, and distin- 
guished himself greatly on many 
occasions. We have not space for 
the enumeration of all such as have 
come within our knowledge, and 
shall merely quote from the docu- 
ments to which we have access, 
the recorded testimonies of those 
most competent to appreciate his 
services on those occasions. 

From J. A, Grant, Esq. Secretarif 
to the Goverrment of Bombay y 
to Lieut. ’•Colonel Henry Wood-' 
ingion, commanding the Stibsidi- 
ary Force at Baroda, dated Bom- 
bay Castle, 14/A February 1803- 

Sir, — I, I am directed by the 
Hon. the Governor in Council to 
acknow ledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 8th instant, with its 
enclosure, detailing die particulars 
of the attack on Canojee’s camp by 
the detachment under the com- 
uxand of Major Holmes. 

2. The Governor in CouncH 
cannot advert to the energy, intre- 
])idity, and extraordinary exertions 
manifested by Major H olmes on that 
occasion, without expressing his 
highest approbation of the merits 
of diat officer, and at the same 
time acknowledging that to this 
officer’s professional exertions and 
personal intrepidity so conspicu- 
ously evinced at tlie crisis of this 
very serious attack, must be chief- 
ly ascribed the complete overthrow 
of Canojee and his adherents, 
wlucli government has no doubt, 
will, under your instructions, be 
uninterruptedly follo^ved up till 
this war be brought to a happy 
termination, 

‘‘ I have the honour, Ac,” 

(Private) From the Honourable Mr^ 
Duncan, Governor of Bombay, 
to Major Holmes, dated Bombau, 
14/A Feb. 1803. 

‘‘ My dear Sir, — Although the of- 
ficial acknowledgment of your gal- 
lant conduct will reach you in due 
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course through Colonel Wood- against Sindea, Holkar, and other 
ington, yet 1 cannot refrain from chieftains. On one occasion Lieut, 
separately expressing my own ad- Colonel Holmes's detachment es- 
miraiion of it. It seldom happens corted treasure to a large amount 
that a commanding officer has an from Guzerat to the Bengal army 


opportunity to such a degree as 
circumstances led to in your case, 
on the 6lh, nor can any, I am per- 
suaded, occur, where a better and 
more glorious use can be made of 
it : accept then of my sincerest 
congratulations and thanks, which 
1 shall be happy, if the means 
should occur, of more substantial- 
ly evincing iny sense of, being 
with sincere esteem, your faithful 
and obedient servant, 

(Signed) John Duncan.” 

Extract from Fi ‘Id Ordms, 

Camp nror Barodft ^ 2\tli Frit. 1H03. 

Lieut-Colonel Woodlngton has 
great pleasure in conveying to 
^lajor Holmes the strongest ap- 
probation and thanks of ^Major- 
General Nicolls^ for his intrepid 
conduct on the 6th instant, and 
his thanks to the officers and men 
of His Majesty's 86th regiment for 
their gallantry in supporting him 
— also his thanks to His Majesty's 
75th regiment for their soldierlike 
conduct in immediately forming 
after sustaining so sew re a loss, 
and contributing by their exertions 
to the success of tlic Cw\y. 

“ Lieut. -Colonel Vf oodington at 
the same time requests Major 
Holmes, and the officers and men 
under his command will accept of 
his humble approbation of their 
gallantry and success in storming 
the enemy’s camp on the 6th inst.” 

Major Holmes obtained a Lieut.- 
Colonelcy in 1803, and continued 
during that and the two following 
years in very active service, in 
command of a field detachment. 
He was at th^ siege and capture 
of Pawanghur ; a service of con- 
siderable eclat at the time, as this 
fortress was reckoned among the 
natives one of the most celebrated 
for strength in India. War was 
at this time extensively carried on 

♦ Com.uander.jn-Chief of the aombay A*-nr)y. 


under Lord Lake besieging Bhurt- 
poor. On the march thither and 
returning, a line of about six hun- 
dred miles through a hostile coun- 
try, his detachment was smartly 
attended by Holkar s active and 
annoying cavalry ; but notwith- 
standing the notoriety of the na- 
ture of his charge, so inviting to 
the cupidity of the Mahrattas, he 
effected t/ie service with the com- 
pletes t success. Until 1807 Co- 
lonel Holmes was almost constant- 
ly employed in the field in Guze- 
rat ; he then succeeded to the tem- 
porary charge of the force subsi- 
dized by the Galkawar govern- 
ment ! and in the following year 
that respectable command was con- 
ferred upon him by the government 
of Bombay, in approbation of his 
services, as appears by the two 
following extracts. 

Extract of a Letter from Major 
Walker, Political Resident in 
Guzicat, to Francis Warden, 
Esfj, Chief Secretary to the Go- 
vernhicnt of Boviba^, dated 
March If 07. 

Adverting to the absence of* 
Colonel Woodington from the im- 
portant duties of his command, it 
will not I trust be deemed impro- 
per, if I respectfully recall the at- 
tention of the Honourable the Go- 
vernor in Council to the merits 
and services of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Holmes, 

‘‘ The nature of these it may be 
unnecessary to detail ; but they 
are warm in the recollection of this 
government, -(• which would not on- 
ly view with satisfaction, but con- 
ceive it peculiarly agreeable and 
acceptable, were these services 
noticed by his being placed in Co- 
lonel Woodingtoifs situation du- 
ring his absence. 

* f>ii arronnt of illness. 

1 fUt Oti Oox,crnmcnt of 
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As an officer of great experi- 
ence and reputation. Colonel 
Holmes ranks high in the estima- 
tion of every military man ; and 
the public service must continue 
to receive from his well-known 
zeal, the same cordial co-opera- 
tion and support, which is so ne- 
cessary to it’s success.” 

From Mr. Secretary Warden^ to 
Major Walker^ dated Bombay ^ 
YMk March f 1807. 

“ I am directed by the Honour- 
able the Governor in Council, to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your let- 
ter of the 1st instant ; and to inti- 
mate, that the eminent services 
rendered by Colonel Holmes in 
the successful resistance which 
that officer opposed to the inroads 
of Canoojee after his escape from 
confinement in 180^2-3, and to the 
party that adhered to him, give to 
that officer peculiar and appropri- 
ate claims to the command of the 
subsidiary force at Baroda. du- 
ring the intended absence of Colo- 
nel Woodington, and it is accord- 
ingly the intention of the Honour- 
able the Governor in Council to 
nominate him thereto.” 

The two following letters refer to 
operations of a detachment from 
the subsidiary force witli which 
Colonel Holmes moved from Ba- 
roda (the Gaikawar capital of Gu- 
zerat,) in the rainy season of 1809, 
to repel an invasion of the frontier 
of the Gaikawar territory. 

From the Adjutant-General of the 
Bombay Army, to Lieut. -Colonel 
Holmes, commanding in the 
Northern Division of Guzerat, 
dated Bombay, 19M Sept. 1809. 

« Sir, — Your letters of the 3d and 
5th instant have been laid before 
the commanding Officer of the 
Forces, who directs me to inform 
you that he has laid the subject 
of the fir>t before the Honourable 
the Governor in (^ouncil, who, he 
doubts not will, with him, be equal- 
ly sensible of the zealous and ac- 
tive exertions of yourself and the 
detachment under your command 
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on the service from which you 
have reported your return, and 
you will be advised of the senti- 
ments of government thereon, as 
soon as received. 

I have the honour, Sic. 

(Signed) “ Robert Gordon, 
A dJutunt-G eneraL’ ' 

From Mr. Secretary Warden to 
Major- Gen eral R icha rd Jonesy 
Commanding Officer of the Forces 
at Bombay, dated 25/A Sept* 
1809. 

««Sir, — In acknow ledging the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 14th of 
this month, I have the honour to 
intimate to you, that the Hon. 
the Governor in Council has been 
pleased to grant field allowances 
to Lieut.-Col. Holmes and the de- 
tachment under his command, 
whilst employed on the present 
service ; and to signify to you, 
that the Hon. the Governor in 
Council concurs with you in opi- 
nion, and commends the ready 
zeal and promptitude with which 
Lieut. -Col. Holmes proceeded with 
the detachment on this service, at 
a season of the year the most in- 
clement, with such equipments as 
were available, and which the aid 
of the native government and their 
ow n exertions could furnish them 
wntli. 

I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) “ F. Warden, 
Chief Secretary,” 

We have no particulars of Col. 
Holmes’s services for several years 
after this period. He continued 
in the command of the force in 
Guzerat, which w^as reviewed, in 
1812, by General Abercrombie, 
and we find the following testi- 
mony to its state of efficiency and 
discipline. 

Extract of a Letter from His Ex- 
cellency the Commander in Chief 
to the Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil, dated 18 /A February, 1812. 
Par. 13. — It is gratifying to me 
to be enabled to avail myself of 
this opportunity to report to you, 
Hon. Sir, the excellent discipline, 
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general good order and system 
which I found established amongst 
the troops composing the Baroda 
Subsidiary Force ; the merit of 
which I attribute solely to the 
attention, zeal, and professional 
abilities of Lieut.-Col, Holmes. 

Disturbances in Guzerat and its 
neighbourhood kept Col. Holmes s 
force in the field in 1813 and 
1814? ; but we have no particulars 
of any opportunities that may have 
offered for distinguishing himself. 
There were, we believe, some sharp 
affairs before the fort of Pulliun- 
poor. 

After the termination of one 
-of the operations of this period, 
the following extract of a letter 
from Mr. Secretary Warden, dated 
6th January, 18H, to the political 
resident at Baroda, was commu- 
nicated to Col. Holmes. 

The regularity and good order 
with which the force under Col# 
Holmes has conducted itself, has 
not escaped the attention of go- 
vernment, and you will take an 
opportunity of conveying to that 
officer the sense which the Hon. 
the Governor in Council entertains 
of the conduct of the officers and 
men under his command, during 
the course of the service, which 
has fortunately been brought to a 
termination without the necessity 
of having recourse to hostilities. 

Early in 1815, it was deemed 
expedient to assemble a consider- 
able army on the eastern frontier 
of the Gaikawar territories, and 
the command was conferred on 
Col. Holmes ; but in consequence 
of his obtaining the brevet rank of 
Major General, the retention of that 
command was, it seems, incompa- 
tible wdth military etiquette ; and his 
health having materially suffered 
by such an uninterrupted scries of 
service, and the severity of much 
of it, he retired from the field. 
Guzerat had been particularly fa- 
tal, and destructive to the health 
of both Europeans and natives, 
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for two or three years preceding 
this period. 

The great satisfaction the ser- 
vices and conduct of Major-Gen. 
Flolmcb continued to the last to af- 
ford the governments under which 
he served, will be evinced by the 
two following public documents. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr* Chief 
Secretarij Warden to the Polifirul 
Resident at JdarorUi. dated Lorn- 
haij Castle ^ ^^Sd March ^ 1815. 

“ On the occasion of Major-Gen. 
Holmes’ retiring from the com- 
mand of the Subsidiary Force at 
Baroda, the Hon. Governor in 
Council feels it due to the merits 
of that gallant* to express his en- 
tire satisfaction with his conduct 
generally as an officer on this ss- 
tablishment, and particularly du- 
ring the period of his having ex- 
ercised the functions ot that im- 
portant situation : and these sen- 
timents the Governor in Council 
will have great satisfaction in com- 
municating to the Honourable 
Court.”f 

Translation of a Letter from Hts 
Hi^h ness Ffttteh Sing Row Gai~ 
hdivarXJo Major-General George 
Holmes^ dated Baroda, 20tk 
April, 1815. 

A. D. — It has been communi- 
cated to me by Captain Camac, 
that in consequence of your ad- 
vancement to a superior rank, the 
command of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s troops, subsidized by the 
Gaikawar Government, will de- 
volve on another officer. In ex- 
pressing my congratulations on 
your promotion, you must allow 
me to regret the unavoidable con- 
sequences of your relinquishing the 
command which you have held 
during many years# 

It is only an act of justice^ on 
the eve of your departure, that I 
should render to you those senti- 
ments which your conduct, during 

* A wor4 is here wanted. ^ 

t Of Director# ot tl»e EMt JaAi Cwmp«ny . 

% Sovereign of Guzerat. 
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a period of nearly thirteen years in 
the support chiefly of the interests 
of my government, have been so 
well calculated to excite. 

‘‘ The important services perform- 
ed by you at the siege ofBaroda, 
when in the hands of an Arab 
faction, and in the discomfiture of 
Canoojee Raw Gaikawar, during 
his . . ■ h T . ,T • . . 

are 

“ The zeal, perseverance, and a- 
bility, with v/hich the troops under 
your command destroyed the for- 
midable resourcesofthat misguided 
man, and the personal gallantry 
displayed by you at the moment 
which ensured victory, must always 
render your name highly distin- 
guished in the estimation of my- 
self, and the government subject 
to my authority. 

“ While I return you my unquali- 
fied acknowledgements for your 
services on the occasion above 
stated, and in numerous other in- 
stances which the limits of a letter 
will not allow" me to specify, it is 
with feelings also of considerable 
satisfaction that I am enabled to 
add, that the attentions and conci- 
liatory demeanor which every ser- 
vant of my government has experi- 
enced from you in the progress of 
vour long employment in Guzerat, 
w ill ahvays ensure from me and 
them a lively interest in your future 
welfare and happiness. 

Accept my own best wishes, 
that in your native country every 
honour due to your well-earned 
reputation may attend you ; and 
permit me to hope, that you will 
occasionally favour me with a let- 
ter, which may communicate glad 
tidings of yourself, and of those in 
whom you may be interested.’" 

A cessation of field labours gave 
at first some hope that this gallant 
officer might recover sufficiently to 
enable him to accept a nomination 
on the General Staff of the Indian 
army ; but his constitution w-astoo 
niueh broken U) allow of anjr hope 
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of restoration, without a voyage to 
Europe, and he reluctantly resort- 
ed to this measure, at a moment 
when farther professional honours 
seemed to aw'ait him, in a rank 
that promised also a chance of 
making some provision for his fa-» 
mily. 

About this time the extension of 
the honors of the Order of the 
Bath, excited the hope of every 
distinguished officer. One com- 
mander’s cross was destined for the 
Bombay army ; and could the wish 
of every officer of that army have 
been ascertained, w e may, we be- 
lieve, very safely say, that few, per- 
haps not one, would have desired 
the brilliant distinction to have 
been otherwise bestowed than up- 
on Major-General Holmes. — It is 
almost needless to add, that the 
honour was so appropriated. 

Toward the end of the year 1815j 
Sir George Holmes, confiriped in 
the opinion that his native climate 
alone could effect a restoration of 
his health, applied for a furlough, 
w;hich w as granted in General Or- 
ders, of which here follow s an ex- 
tract : 

G. O. Bj/ the Right Hon. the 

Governor in Council^ — Boinhay 

Castle, January, 1816. 

“ Brevet Major-General and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George 
Holmes, K.C.B. is allowed a fur- 
lough to England on his private 
concerns. The Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council will perform 
a gratifying act of public duty in 
bringing to the notice of the Hon. 
Court of Directors the many in- 
stances of meritorious conduct 
wdiich Major-General Holmes has 
evinced during a period of thirty 
six years’ service in India ; the 
value and importance of which 
cannot be more forcibly exempli- 
fied, than by the distinguished 
honour recently conferred upon 
him by His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent.” 

Having thus connected thc^ever^l 
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documents that have fallen under 
our observation touching the ser- 
vices of Major-General Sir George 
Holmes, by a rapid notice of such 
points of them as have come within 
our notice and recollection, we 
proceed to state, in conclusion, a 
few particulars of his professional 
and private character. 

When our illustrious Commander 
in Chief published to the British 
army a just eulogy on the character 
and services of the late General 
Sir John Moore, his Royal High- 
ness laid particular stress on his 
being a “ regimental Officer that 
is, one who was constantly with his 
regiment, especially in the earlier 
stages of his military career. This 
may be said of Sir George Holmes, 
to as full an extent, perhaps, as of 
any officer in the army. In thirty- 
six years’ service in India, he was 
never, in all^ absent from his corps 
more than six months on account 
of his private concerns ; and, such 
was the vigour of his frame, that in 
all this length of servitude in such 
a climate, and at certain times, 
particularly in Malabar and Guzer- 
at, in the most inclement seasons of 
sickly years, his total absence from 
his corps, on account of illness, was 
only five months. As a subaltern 
he served fifteen years ; as a Cap- 
tain five ; as a Field Officer six- 
teen. It may hence be readily con- 
cluded, that from such a period of 
service in India, where, how little 
soever may be heard or thought in 
England of their operations, the 
troops are rarely idle, the subject 
of our memoir must have been a 
finished soldier : he truly was ; 
and to the last acted with the fire 
and zeal of a subaltern. His hardy 
and robust frame enabled him to 
bear up, until the last year or two, 
against every disadvantage of cli- 
mate and privation. But no hu- 
man stamina and zeal could sup- 
port it longer ; and it is to be deep- 

AfktU /ofint.wNo. 14. 
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ly regretted that he persevered so 
long. But his services were Tvant- 
^d, and he did not allow hims'elf a 
choice. With the hope of repair- 
ing his severely shattered constitu- 
tion, he quitted India early in 1816. 
He would have had the first vacant 
regiment, whicli, with the pay of 
his rank, would have sufficed for a 
handsome maintenance to a man of 
his moderate habits and views ; and 
he was not without hopes and ex- 
pectations of recovering sufficient- 
ly to enable him to return to his 
duty on the Staff of the Indian 
army, in the farther prosecution of 
his military career, and in the hope 
of making a suitable provision for 
his family. But it was otherwise 
ordained. His old friends who 
saw^ him on his arrival in England, 
scarcely recognized the person of 
their former Herculean associate ; 
and he survived but a tew months. 
He died at Cheltenham on the 29th 
of Oct. 1816, being 52 years of age, 
respected and lamented by all who 
knew him — ^leaving , indeed, no ene- 
my but the enemies of his country. 
It would be gratifying to us to 
be able to state, that his long and 
zealous servitude had been equally 
rewarded in a pecuniary, as in apro- 
fessional, view^: — but this w^e fear is 
not the case. We are indeed as- 
sured that his widow and family of 
five young children are left very 
slenderly provided for. It is, how- 
ever, consoling to know’, that such 
cases are viewed w ith proper liber- 
ality, both by our General Govern- 
ment, and by the Sovereigns of 
India. Prompt as many are to 
cavil at the acts of either ; a want 
of due feeling and attention to the 
interests and comforts of the bereft 
families of our departed soldiers^ 
who have sacrificed or abridged 
their lives in the service of their 
country, has not yet found a 
or been applied to them, iH the 
language of reproach. 


VoL. m. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — Your correspondent, In- 
quirer, is not singular in his opinion, 
that the etymology of many Arabic 
words wants revision, but with re- 
gard to Bab el Mandel, Chora 
Mandel, and Oka Mandel, we 
must stick to the old orthograph}", 
and write them thus, 

Bab el Mandib, The dangerous 
strait. 

Chora Mandib, The danger past. 
Akir Mandib, Out of danger. 

The first of these, Bab el Man- 
dib, is pure Arabic, though by no 
means in common use ; the Arabs 
know the island by the name of 
Perim, and distinguish the strait 
on each side by the terms great, 
small ; Chuta Bab, Bura Bab 
Secondly, Chora Mandib, from 
the Hindustani word, Chora, 
ed by, and Mandib, danger; to 
illustrate this, it will be necessary 
to add, that the Arabs as well 
as Indians, look upon Ceylon as a 
dangerous place for ships, on ac- 
count of the strong currents, long 
calms, and violent storms, some- 
times experienced in the vicinity 
of this otherwise much esteemed 
island; their having rounded it, 
either on their voyage to Bengal 
or other places, the constant repe- 
tition of Chora, Mandib, became 
in time affixed as the name of the 
coast — a verse exemplifying the 
dread they feel on approaching 
the coast of Ceylon is constantly 
repeated by all the tribes of Indian 
and Arabian sailors. 

Caba Comaree mar Selan 
Worstad raooalim a hiran. 

From Cape Comorin to Ceylon 
Puzzles both masters and pilots. 

Thirdly, Akir Mandib, pure 
Arabic, from Akir, out of and 


Mandib, danger^ which the na- 
tives, who navigate these parts, 
consider themselves to be as soon 
as they get round Bate, and fairly 
into the Gulf of Cutch. 

How we came to substitute 
Mandel for Mandib is not so rea- 
dily answered, for it is singular 
that such a transposition should 
have taken place in all the three 
places. 

With regard to the mixture of 
Indian and Arabic words in the 
epithet Chora Mandib, we have it 
at once in Taprobane, the ancient 
name for Ceylon, which ought to 
be written Tap Rubanee, or the 
Holy Island, Tap being the Indian 
name for island, and Rubanee, 
the Arabic term for Holj" ; and 
also in Mai, Diva, Mai being the 
Arabic term for riches, and Diva 
the Indian term for island. 

Algiers is pronounced by a na- 
tive of Morocco, A1 ghayz, the 
jealous, which has a reference 
more to the disposition of the in- 
habitants than the nature of the 
country, and might be better 
translated by the epithet High- 
minded. 

There is an island in the Red 
Sea called Gebal Tor, which I 
take to be the same nomenclature 
as our Gibraltar, signifying high 
hill. The term Tor often occurs 
in England, and has still the same 
signification ; it is a Celtic word, 
but is no doubt of Eastern ori^n. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully. 

Tor Point, IndicatoH 

Dec, *lth, 1816. 

N. B. Your correspondent Gour- 
mand, will find the way to make 
all tlie different kinds of Curry in 
the Ayeen Akbary, quarto edition* 


To the Editor of the Asiatic JoumaL 

Sir, — T lie dialogue in your General Cayenne and his sister. 
Journal for July between Major- on the subject of young ladies 
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proceeding to India with the view 
of getting married, or rather as 
the term obtains in England, of 
b^ng well settled in life., does not 
altogether coincide with my opi- 
nion ; for I can discern little dif- 
ference between a short voyage to 
India to visit relations, and that 
of our young females going to 
Bath, Cheltenham, or Brighton, to 
be introduced into public. I will 
not say for what purpose, having 
far too much regard and respect 
for my fair countrywomen, than 
to suppose such visits can be de- 
signed for any other purpose than 
amusement or the restoration of 
health. 

In regard to young ladies going 
to India, I am of opinion the more 
embark fof that country the better 
it will be for the service, J mean 
the more marriage is encouraged, 
among the civil and military ser- 
vants of the Company, the more 
their future happiness is likely 
to be secured, and the more 
readily will a stop be put to 
that intercourse with the native 
females of India, and the conse- 
quent introduction of an offspring 
to European Society, which in a 
few years from the rapid increase 
of such children, will become a se- 
rious consideration, even in a po- 
litical point of view. Numbers of 
young men in the army in Bengal, 
are burthened with two or three 
of such children ; many have more, 
and the general sentiment of hu- 
manity and paternal affectioaa so 
prevalent there, towards such off- 
spring, induces theirbeing sent over 
to jEurope at a considerable ex- 
pense for education ; also, in the 
vain hope of being able to provide 
for^them in life more readily ; but, 
Mr. Editor, I know from sad ex- 
peacience how fallacious this ex- 
pectation is, for when such chil- 
dren have been educated, and 
this we all do liberally, it is 
jaext to impossible to place the 
boys in any eligible situation, and 
in respect to nothing of- 

less Ij^ond that of becoming 


sempstresses, even after a hand- 
some fortune has been laid out in 
passage money and education. As 
good schools arc now established 
at the several settlements in India, 
how much bettor would it be, 
wholly to educate such children 
there, where they are not so likely 
to acquire English independence of 
thinking, w'hich upon a return 
from this country too often leads 
them into habits of extravagance 
and consequent unhappiness. For 
these reasons, Mr. Editor, the more 
marriage is encouraged in India 
the better, even if it were only to 
put a stop to the further increase 
of such unfortunate offspring. If 
an officer marries a European ear- 
ly in life, I hesitate not to affirm 
they have the best military service 
in the world before them, and 
should any accident befal the fa- 
ther, the surviving parent with the 
children are very eligibly provided 
for by the Orphan and Military 
Fund ; or should good fortune and 
the service, enable a married offi- 
cer to retire on his pay ; he findB 
himself the happy parent of chil- 
dren (if boys) eligible to be ad- 
mitted into a service, in which he 
has devoted the best part of his 
life, and they return to their na- 
tive country where they are no- 
ticed according to their merits by 
the old friends of their parents. 
In short, Mr- Editor, so fully am I 
convinced of the impolicy of send- 
ing over children by native mothers 
to this country, that I think the 
present discerning and respectable 
Court of Directors could not pos- 
sibly confer a greater benefit upon 
their servants, than by directing 
that no more such illegitimate 
children shall he sent to this country 
for education. I need hardly agw 
observe how many civil and mili- 
tary men of the Bengal establb^- 
ment in particular^ have sent over, 
some two, three and four children 
at a vast expense, and expended 
large sums on their education, 
which in the result proved a 

bar (upon thw from the 
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service) to forming any eligible 
connection by marriage, and all 
this evil and disappointment 
may be ascribed to an apprehen- 
sion that nfarriage is buvthensome, 
and retards a retirement from the 
service; whereas, in fact, any Ze- 
nanah is maintained at a greater 
expence, than a union with a ra- 
tional well educated European ; 
besides saving their friends in Eng- 
land many mortijicatioyis while in 
charge of such children, many of 
whom, it is well known, owe their 
existence to a favoured Khidinut- 
gar or other menial. So fully satis- 
fied I am of the better policy of 
encouraging marriage in the mili- 
tary line, that I am of opinion where 
merit is nearly equal, the govern- 
ments in India should be instructed 
to confer staff appointments upon 
married officers, as was usual during 
my early residence in India. This 
would also, in some degree, put a 
stop to the enormous increase of 
illegitimate children ; and the ex- 
perience which officers are now 
enabled to obtain whilst upon fur- 


lough, must have convinced many 
of their folly, and prevented many 
a battered soldier from retiring upon 
pay, the sole consequence of the 
heavy load attenaant upon an early 
but unfortunate connection. The 
hope that these observations, with 
the benefit of my own painful ex- 
perience, may prove useful to many 
of my old friends in Bengal, and 
guard them against persevering in 
such ruinous prejudice against 
marriage, is my principal reason for 
addressing you. Before I conclude 
I beg leave to observe, that if your 
valuable Journal contained more 
India intelligence, such as General 
Orders, and Civil and Military Ap- 
pointments, the more numerous 
would be your subscribers among 
the retired servants from India> 
who ** like the old coachman, still 
likes a smack of his whip,*^ and 
are all eager after Indian intelli- 
gence. Wishing you every success, 
I remain, Sir, 

Your devoted 
humble servant, 

A KETiRED Bengal Oeficer. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — The formidable Black 
Hole is now 110 more. Early in 
the year 1812 I visited it. It" was 
situate in the old fort of Calcutta, 
and was then on the eve of demo- 
lition. Since that time the fort 
has come down, and on its site have 
been erected some extensive ware- 
houses for the Company. I re- 
collect forming one of a party in 
Calcutta, for the purpose of pay- 
ing a last visit to tliis melancholy 
spot. It consisted of three mar- 
ried ladies, twp gentlemen, their 
husbands, and myself The ladies 
were successful, by noise and 
laughter, in dissipating gloomy re- 
collection ; hut I had been better 
pleased had they suffered us to 
recal in some degree to our minds, 
thos^ events connected with the 
spot on which we stood. It pre- 


sented, on entering, the appearance 
of an oven ; being long, dark, and 
narrow. One window (if I recollect 
right) was the utmost, and this 
secured by bars. The, escape of 
even the small number who sur- 
vived the horrid fate of the rest, is 
surprising, and can only be ac- 
counted for by the accident of their 
being near the window, and the 
night air, which in Bengal is com- 
monly damp, allaying the fever 
which consumed the rest. Per- 
haps, too, the pungent effluvia of 
the dead bodies which on all sides 
surrounded them, may have possess- 
ed on the atmosphere, in some 
slight degree, the effects of vine- 
gar ; thus converting what at the 
moment must have appeared the 
most dreadful of evils, into a se- 
curity for those who outlived the 
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night. To the right of the Wri- 
ters’ Building a monument is erect- 
ed, with an inscription commemor- 
ating the barbarity of the Nuwab. 
It serves as the hrst attraction to 
a stranger arriving in Calcutta ; 
and he pauses with no little exul- 
tation, to review in his mind the 
^tonishing events which, in so 


short a space of time, have suc- 
ceeded this wanton act of power 
— events which have secured to us 
an empire second in riches to none 
in the world, and which have 
placed at our disposal the lives of 
millions of fellow-creatures. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

AsiATICtJS. 


A VERBAL TRANSLATION 

OF THE 

SECTION OF THE TA HIO, 

ATTRIBUTED TO CONFUCIUS. 

By IF, Huttmann, 


THETahlo, great Science of Confucius, 
is, perhaps, the best Chinese >yNtem of 
moral and political philosophy, and one 
of tlicir finejit '^pccimciib of elo{[ncncc and 
logic. It originally formed the 42n(l 
chapter of the Ly Ky, Book of Ceremo- 
nies, but is omitted in the modem 
editions, because it is included in the 
Sse chu, four books. The received text 
is that extracted from the Ly Ky, by Tching 
tse, with brief notices by Tchu by. 

The Ta hio, strictly speaking, is the 
section, entitled King, Classical Doctrine ; 
the remainder is an explanation by Tseng 
tse, in ten sections, including (quotations 
from the Chou King, Ancient History j Chy 
King, Ancient Poems, and in three or four 
instances, from writings of infeuor au- 
thority. It is the subject of numerous 
commentaries, and has been translated 
into Alantchou Tartaric, since the Ta 
Ising dynasty subjugated China. 

The earliest European translation was 
published at Nan King and Goa, by 
intorcetta and De Costa, with the Chinese 
text. So few copies of this valuable book 
arrived in Euiope, that none of the public 
libraries in Loudon I have visited, fur- 
nish a specimen. This was succeeded 
by Intorcetta, Herdtrich, Uougeinoni 
and Couplets Confucius, Sinarum Philo- 
sophus, Paris 1687, folio; which con- 
tmning a literal translation, with ciphers 
referring to the Chinese characters, and 
an excellent paraphrase, is the most use- 
ful yet published. 

La Morale de Confucius, by P. Savou- 
xet, primed at Amsterdam 1688, and re.» 
printed at Paris 1783, 12mo. contains an 


abridged translation from the preceding 
work. 

iMcisterha‘< printed part of Tching tse*i 
Introduction to the Ta hio, with the pro- 
nunciation in the mObt southern Chinese 
dialect, under the title. Das Siuaishc 
ABC, the Chinese Alphabet. Qrien- 
talisch, Indianisch Kunsl uud Lust Gart- 
ner, Dresden l6‘J2, 4to. 

The Translation in NoeBs Sinensis Im- 
perii Libri Classici sex, Prague 1711, 4to. 
although not suflSciently exact, and inter- 
mingled with the commentary, is valua- 
ble for the prefaccb, note?, &c. which are 
omitted in the French edition by the Abbe 
PliUjiiet, Palis 1784. 7 tom. 18mo. 

Bayer has given the King Section in 
ncuily illegible cbaracters, with a good 
literal and free translation and notes, in 
the Museum Sinicura, tom. ii. 237-258, 
and extracts, 131-133; and in Thesauri 
Epistolici Lacioziani, 3-58. 

M. Le Clerc has also printed a transla- 
tion of the King Section, but deviating so 
much from the original, as to entirely de- 
stroy the identity'^Histoire de la Chine 
sous Yu le Grand et Confucius, i. 124-128, 
Be^an^on 1777. 2 tom. 4to. 

Ptre Cibot’s translation, inserted i& 
the first volume of M ^moires concefttant 
les Cliiuois, sacrifices correctness to rhe- 
toric ; but the preface and notes are 
teresting. Three of the odes frbm the 
Chi King occurring in the Ta hio artfr^ry 
elegantly versified by Sir W. Jones, in his 
Works, vol. i. 368-371, and AsUUic Re- 
searches, ii. 199-201. 

The version famished in the Rev. Mr. 
MorrissoQ*s interesting from 
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the Popular Literature of the Chinese, 
London Bvo. is valuable for its 

general correctness and Uterality. 

The translation of Mr. Marshraan, ap- 
pended to the Claris Siuica, Seram pore 
1814, 4to. bein^ accompanied by the 
Chinese text, a praxis, and leferences to 
the original authorities by Dr. Marshman, 
will be highly appreciated by Chinese 
students. 

The edition from which the annexed 
translation was made is destitute of a com- 
mentary, but contains a specification of 
the erroneous and antnjualed characters 
by Telling chy and Telling tsc ; those 
whose meaning is changed by changing 
the pronunciation, those in the citations 
which differ from the oriitinals, and the 
synonyms of those '^ho^e signification is 
not sufficiently definite. 

An edition similar to this was pre- 
sented to Earl Spencer by the late Earl 
Macartney; one witii Tchu hy"s com- 
mentary, and a copious paraphrase, is 
in the Royal Society’s Library ; and 
one or two copies aie in the ilodleiun 
Library, Oxford. 

KING SECTION OF THE TA HIO. 

TAe figures .'>Ac\r the or'ler of the 
Chinese chn^-jet'^rs. 

The great sciences piinciples, consist 
1 2 3 4 

in illustrating reaaou, in renovating the 
5 6 7 8 9 10 

oommunitv, in dwelling in supreme good- 

11 ' 12 13 14 15 

ness. 

16 

Know whcie to dwell, and tlicn be de- 

1 2 3 4 5 

tennined ; be determined, and then you 

6 7 8 9 

may be tranquil ; be tranquil, and then 

10 11 12 13 14 

you may be fixed ; be fixed, and then vou 

15 16 17 18 19' 

may be contemplative ; be contemplative, 
20 21 22 
and then you ma\ attain supreme goodues». 
23 24 25 26 

'Things ha^ a beginning and an end; 

12 3 4 

ican#actioQS have a termination and a 

3 6 7 

commencement; to know which pre- 

8 9 10 

cedes and which "follows, thfreibreap- 
M 12 Id 

prozimates to reason. 

U 15 16 


Formerly he wlio desired to iUuistrafe 
12 3 4 

reason in the empire, first governed his 
5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 

province, desiring to govern his province ; 

14 15 16 17 18 19 

first regulated his family, desiring to 
20 21 22 23 24 

regulate his family ; I'rst renovated his 
25 26 27 ‘2B 29 30 31 

person, desiring to renovate his person.; 

32 33 34 35 36 37 

fir&t rectified his heart, desiring to recti- 
38 39 40 41 42 43 

fy ids heart; first verified Ids inclina- 
44 45 46 47 48 49 50 

tions, dCvSiring to verify hi<N inclinations ; 

51 52 53 54 55 

first peifccted his knowledge. Perfect 
56 57 58 59 60 

knowledge is completely undci^tandiiig 
61 62 63 

things. 

64 

Things are completely understood, and 
1 2 3 

then knowledge is perfected ; kuow- 
4 5 6 7 

ledge is perfected, and then the inclina- 
8 9 10 11 

tions are verified ; the inclinations arc 
12 13 

verified, and then the heart is rectified ; 

11 15 16 17 18 

the heart rectified, mul then the person 
19 20 21 22 23 

is renovated ; the pen >on is renovated, 
24 25 26 

and then the family is regulated ; the 
27 28 29 ^ 30 

family is regulated, and then the province 
31 32 33 34 35 

is governed ; the province is governed, 
36 37 38 

and then the empire is tranquillized. 

39 40 41 42 43 

From heaven’s son (the Emperor) to 
1 2 3 456 

the commonalty of men alike are all, in 
7 8 9 10 U 12 

renovating the persqn is the beginning. 

13 14 15 16 

For his beginning to be disordered and 
12 3 4 

his end governed, is impossible. He that 
5 6 7 8 9 10 II 

attaches importance to what is unimpor- 
12 13 14 

tant, and he that considers unimportsmt 
15 16 17 18 

what is important, is not the Great 8ei- 
19 20 21 

euGe’a possessor. 

23 24 
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A SKETCH OF THE ISLAND OF BORNEO 
By the late Dr. Leyden. 

(Concluded from 


OF PONTIAXA. 

In 1810 the imports at Pontiana oa 
English ships amounted to 210,000 dollars 
of which there were 95 chests of opium, 
which averaged 1000 dollars per chest. 
The quantity of opium and piece goods 
imported by the liugis, was probably 
much greater, but as they never submit to 
besearched, it cannot be accurately known. 
The Bugis at Bali and some other ports, 
are exempted from duties, and they are 
always anxious to avoid them in every 
port. Formerly the ports in the straits of 
Macasar, especially those on the Borneo 
side, as Coti and Passir, w'ere chiefly sup- 
plied with opium, piece goods, iron and 
steel, from Pontiana and Sambas; a small 
quantity being supplied by Java and Uiaw, 
and the returns, which were very rich, 
consisting chiefly of gold, wax, and bird's 
nests, found their way into Pontiana. 
These ports, however, have for some time 
been supplied from Pulu Penang, 

The China junks come to Pontiana in 
February, with China articles, and sail 
about the end of June, taking in return 
gold, bird's nests, sea -slug, fine camphor, 
wax, rattans, black-wood for making lur- 
niture, red-vvood for dyeing, and some- 
times opium, tin and other articles. As 
they cannot take their full return in rough 
produce, they are obliged to take a large 
amount in gold, though they always pre- 
fer produce, as there is a loss upon gold 
in China. 

The Sultan of Pontiana has a regular 
disciplined force, but all the inhabitants 
are obliged to act as soldiers when neces- 
sity requires. The Malays and Bugis aie 
always ready and willing to turn out for 
battle, and the Chinese are obliged to 
assist likewise in case of any emergency, 
though the Malays place little or no con- 
Adence iu them. When an alarm has 
been given, the whole force of the place 
bas repeatedly, as Mr. Burn asserts, turn- 
ed out in lialf an hour or less, and the 
activity displayed on such occasions forms 
astrikingccmtrast to the usual listlessness 
ness of a Malay town. They manufacture 
tiieir own powder and shot aiPontiaoa. 
•nie soil of Pontiana is low and marshy^ 


Imt the climate is healtliy, and the only 
distemper from which they suffer is the 
small pox, which makes great havock 
among them, as they are unacquainted 
vvitli either inoculation or vaccination. 
Pontiana does not produce so much rice 
or fruit as the settlements of the interior, 
but this is only through the defect of cul- 
tivation. There is abundance of sea and 
river fish, and the Chinese raise great 
quantities of stock, especially hogs, which 
aie both cheap and excellent in quality. 

OF THE DAYAK. 

The Dayak are the most numerous 
class of inhabitants on the island of Bor- 
neo, they occupy nearly the w^hole of the 
interior, and are probably the aborigines 
of the island. They are divided into a 
great variety of tiibes, which are inde- 
pendent of each other, and vary in dia- 
lect, but have a general resemblance in 
language, custom and manners. In thedi*- 
tricts south and west they are geueraBy 
denominated Dayak, in the north, Idaau, 
andin theeast,TirunorTedong. Perhaps, 
however, <n\ more minute investigation, 
some characteristic distinctions may be 
estauhsLcd between these races ; at present 
\vc are warranted to consider them as th® 
same original stock. The manners oftbd 
Dayak are characterized by some strange 
peculiarities and uucMsmon features of 
barbarism, but the spirit of these traitt 
has never been elucidated, nor the system 
of religious or superstitious opmiou with 
wdiicb they are connected, exarriined. 
Europeans have had very little oppOTtu- 
niry of attending to the manners orhabiH 
of the Dayak ; and the Malay, BoglSi of 
Arab traders, the only persons who are 
in the habit of frequenting tlie interior 
Borneo, can give little account of th® 
country, beyond mentioning the distanc* 
of one place from another in days' joof- 
nies, and the different articles of ttiie 
which are to be procured at the dUKrtnt 
places. In the following sketch ihc a»- 
tbority followed with respect to the 
southern tribes is that of Bafeimacto, 
whose, observations chieiy ajjply tb the 
tribe of Banjar, named With re- 
gard to th* chiefau' 
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thorities are Dalrymple and Forrest, and Borneo and also in Java. In the con- 


with regard to the west the authority of 
Mr. Burn, who had not only the oppor- 
tunity of consulting many traders of Pon- 
tiana, who were in the habit of visiting 
the interior, but had himself seen several 
hundreds of the tribes of Mumpawa and 
Sango, several of whom could converse in 
the Malay language. 

In appearance the Dayak are fairer and 
handsomer than the Malays, they are 
of a more slender make, with higher 
foreheads and noses ; their hair is long, 
straight, and coarse, generally cut short 
round their heads. The females are hiir 
and handsome. Many of the Dayak have 
rough scaly scurf on their skin, like the 
jakong of the Malay peninsula. This they 
consider as an ornament, and are said to 
acquire it by rubbing the juice of some 
plant on their skin. The female slaves of 
this race which are found among the Ma- 
lays have no appearance of it. The Dayak 
wear no clothes but a small wrapper 
round the loins, and many of them tattoo 
n variety of figures on their bodies. Their 
houses are formed of wood, dark, and 
devoid of windows, but often of iuch size 
that several families live together in the 
same house, sometimes amounting to the 
Dumber of a hundred persons. 

Though the Dayak are reckoned indo- 
lent by the Malays, it does not appear 
that the charge is well established, 
lyherever they are settled they cultivate 
a ^eat quantity of rice ; they in many 
places apply themselves assiduously to 
collect gold-dust, though in this occupa- 
tion they are greatly inferior to the Chi- 
nese; and are generally found very useful 
in working the diamond mines. In some 
iduces too, they carry on a considerable 
trade in rattans and damar, which they 
collect from the forest. In their diet the 
Dayak are subject to few restrictions, 
eating hogs, and also many kinds of ver- 
min, as rats and snakes. 'Hie arms of 
the Dayak are the sumpit or blow-pipe, 
which has generally a small speav-head 
fixed at the top, and a large heavy iron knife 
or parang, which they sUiig in a wooden 
acabbard. They are very dexteious in 
throwing small poisoned arrows with tbc 
smpit, and are acquainted with the most 
deadly poisons, especially one which is 
pro duced from the juice ofa tree •found in 

• An •ccoofitof this cdebrqted vegetable poison 
wjM be found bt Jottfuali vol. li, p. 17. 


structiou ot their boats and some of their 
utensils, the Dayak display considerable 
ingenuity. Few of them are acquainted 
with the use of fire-arms, except in the 
vicinity of Banjar, and the Malays are 
anxious to keep them in this ignorance. 

In maimers they are de>cnbed as a 
mild and simple people, and though their 
superstitious opinions occasion great enor- 
mities among them, yet it is admitted 
by the Moselms, that when any of them 
happen to be converted to that religion, 
they become exemplaiy for the propriety 
of their conduct. 

fn government they are regulated in 
the’f own villages, like tlie^u^on^, by the 
advice of the elders. In some places, 
however, they have their own chiefs, who 
possess a degree of authority analogous 
to that of the Malay Rajahs. 

In regard to letters, it does not appear 
that they ever had any knowledge of them, 
and in consequence of this, it is impos- 
sible to trace their origin. Their own 
traditions on this head are represented as 
excessively wild and incoherent, hut it does 
not appear that tliey have ever been col- 
lected. The Stilus have a notion, that 
the Idaaii of the north are descended from 
the Chinese, an opinion wliich seems 
merely to have originated from the fair- 
ness of their complexion. Dalrymple 
has mentioned one of the legends con- 
nected with this opinion (Oriental Reper- 
tory, vol. i. page 559), which runs thus, 

** The Emperor of China sent a great 
fleet for the stone of a snake, which had 
its residence at Keeney Balloo ; the num- 
ber of people landed was so great as to 
form a continued chain from the sea, and 
when the snaUe*s stone was stolen, it was 
handed from one to another till it reach- 
ed the boat, which immediately put off 
from 1 he shore, and carried the prize to 
the junks, which immediately sailing, left 
all those who were ashore behind, though 
their dispatch was not enougli to prevent 
the snake's pursuit, who came up with 
the junks and regained his treasure." 
This is not a tradition which can throw 
any light on the origin of the Dayak. It 
resembles a Malay fable about the snakes 
of Nagas, which figure nearly as nmeh 
in the romances of the Malays as saoong 
those of the Hindus, among whom Naga 
obviously signifies a mountaineer w well 
as a snake. : . . ' - 
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Ih religion the Dayak acknowledge the 
supremacy of the maker of the world, 
whom they term Devata or Dewatta, and 
to whom they address prayers as it*s pre- 
server. They hold particular kinds of 
birds in high veneration, and draw omens 
from the sounds which they utter and 
from their flights. One of the principal 
of these is a large species of white-headed 
kite, which preys on flsh, snakes, and 
vermin. By some they are said to hold 
the sun and moon in particular venera- 
tion, and to worship them ; but when 
Mr. Burn interrogated them on this point, 
they steadily denied it. In all their wars, 
joumies, and ia short all matters of im- 
pbitancer they pay the utmost attention 
to tlte'Cmens* of birds, and sometimes too 
they e^eavour to penetrate the secrets 
of futurity by consulting the entrails of 
birds. Their ceremonies of a religious 
kind are few, but many of them are 
dreadfully barbarous. 

At the birth of a child, during the par- 
turition they summon a conjuror, who is 
termed Balian, instead of a midwife, and 
who, instead of lending any assistance to 
the woman, beats a gindang, and sings to * 
it till the child is bom. 

With regard to their funereal cere- 
monies, the corpse is placed in a coffin, 
and remains in the Iiouse till the son, the 
father, or the nearest of blood, can pro- 
cure or purchase a slave, who is beheaded 
at the time that the corpse is burat,ia order 
that he may become the slave of the de- 
ceased ill the next world. The ashes of 
the deceased are then placed in an eajthen 
um,t)n which various flgnres are exhibit- 
ed, and the head of the slave is dried and 
prepared in a peculiar manner with cam- 
phor and drugs, and deposited near it. 
It is said that this practice often induces 
them to purchase a slave guilty of some 
capital crime, at five fold it‘s value, in order 
that they may be able to put him to death 
on such occasions. 

With respect to marriage, the most 
Iftntal part of their customs is, that 
nobodjr can be permitted to marry till he 
can pr^^ent a human head of some other 
tribe to his proposed bride, in w hich case 
ahe i$ not permitted to refuse him. ft is not, 
however, necessary that this should Ibe ob- 
tAinedentiitiybybisown personalprovrcss. 
Vhxefi a person is determined to go a head- 
M it is very a very dan^f- 
he con^W bis fidehda 
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and acquaintances, wIk) frequently ac- 
company him, or send their slaves along 
with him. The liead-hunter then pro- 
ceeds with his party in the most cautious 
manner to the vicinity of the villages of 
another tribe, and lies in ambush till 
they surprize some heedless unsuspecting 
wretch, who is instantly decapitated. 
Sometimes too they surprize a solitary 
fisherman in a riv^er or on the shore, 
who instantly undergoes the same fate. 
Wlien the hunter returns the whole vil- 
lage is filled with joy, and old and youx^, 
men and women, huri7 out to meet him, 
and conduct him with the sound of bra- 
zen cymbals, dancing in long lines to the 
house of the female he admires, whose 
family likewise comes out to meet him 
with dances, and proidde him a seat, and, 
give him meat and drink. He still holds, 
the bloody head in his hand, and puts 
part of the food into its mouth, after 
which the females of the family come, 
and receive the head from him, which, 
they hang up to the ceiling over the door. 
The betrothing of the biide then takes 
place, when the husband must present her 
with one or more slaves, a couple of clotlis, 
and an earthen urn or pitcher adorned, 
with figures. On the day of the macriager 
ceremony, the bride and the bridegroom* 
arc botli dressed very fine in their manner, 
and a feast held in each of their houses. 
The biidcgruom comes in stare to the 
house of the bride, where oue of the 
friends receives him at the door, and 
streaks him with the blood of a cock ; 
and also streaks the bride with the bl(^ 
of a hen. When the Wood spreads too 
wide, it is reckoned a bad omen. The 
parties then join their bloody hands, and 
the ceremony concludes with another 
feast. * 

If a man’s wife die, he is not peitnittedP 
to make proposals of marriage toMiothcr/ * 
till he has provided another head of a dif- 
ferent tribe, as if to revenge file death of 
his deceased wife. Tlie he^ds pi-ocured 
in this manner they preserve with great 
care, and sometimes consult in divlnatfodf 
The religions opinions connected with Iftit 
practice are by no means correctly 
stood. Some assert that theybelfe^^rtat 
every person whom a mankiffir this 
world, becomes his slave in tbe^toipb' Tlie 
Idaan, it is said, think, tharthc entrriTtre 
into is tree whjdi 

serves for a bridge/ ow which U is itn-' 

VoL. III. Q 
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possible to pass without the as&istdtice of 
a slare slain in this world. Some of the 
Idaan of the north reckon paradise to be 
situated at the toj) of Kinibelu, and guard- 
cid by a fiery dog, that seizes oo all vir- 
gins as they attempt to pass. 

*i1ie Idaans are religious observers of 
oaths. They have a religious form like- 
wise, by which they adopt strangers into 
tiieir tribes. They pronounce a certain 
form of words, and then cut a rattan j the 
person to be adopted does the same, after 
wllich he and all his relations are con- 
sidered as adopted. They generally mas- 
sacre all prisoners of war, the chief strik- 
ing the first stroke. When they take a 
hostile chief prisoner, they preserve his 
whole body with camphor, with his arras 
Attended, and place cowries in the sockets 
df bis eyes. 

The practice of stealing heads causes 
frequent wars among the different tribes 
of the Idaan. Many persons never can 
Obtain a head, in which case they are 
generally despised by the warriors and 
the women. 'I’o such a height it is car- 
ried, however, that a person who had ob- 
lained eleven heads, has been seen by Air. 
Bum, and he pointed out his son, a 
/onng lad, who had procured three. 

The Dayak do not practise , polygamy. 


When a married woman commits adul- 
tery, the husband wipes off hiS disgrace 
by murdering one, two, or three <rf bis 
slaves, and sometimes chastises the UW- 
feithfnl wife with blows. When a mam, 
of his own accord, wishes to separate 
from his wife, he resigns her clothes' and 
ornaraents, and pays her besides a foi'feit 
of 20, 25, or 30 Spanish dollars, after 
which he may marry another. TheOayak 
have some vestiges of ordeal amongst 
them. When charges 6f theft occur, they 
take a pot and put into it some ashes of u 
particular kind, and taking two copper 
pice, one in the name of the aceuser and 
the other of the accused, and placing Ibem 
on a stick athwart the pot, after certain 
incantations, they reverse them into the 
pot and decide the process in favour of 
the party whose pice is most whitened. 

Before the Dayak engage in any .)oar- 
ney, war, head-hunting, or indeed any 
matter of importance, they endeavour to 
procure omens from the kites, and invite 
them by screaming songs, and scattering 
rice before them. If these birds take their 
fiight in the direction they wish to go, it 
is regarded as a favourable omen, if they 
take another direction they reckon it it 
unfavourable, and delay the business fill 
the omens appear more favourable. 


OPINIONS OF BHASK.ARA, 

RESPECTING 

THE GLOBE AND THE ATTRACTION OF THE EARTH. 


Bhadtara Acharya * the most celebrated 
bstronomer of the Hindus, was bom in a 
dty of the Dekan, in the year of Saliva- 
hansb <1036, whldi corresponds with fihe 
year 1114, of the Christian era. He was 
author of several treaties of whkh 
the Lilavati and the Bija Ganita, re- 
lating to arithmetic, geometry, and al- 
^pebra, and the Siromani, an astrono* 
mical treatise, are accounted the most va- 
luable authorities in those sciences whkh 
India possesses. Ulie Siromani is deliver- 
in two sections, the Gola-Adhyaya, or 
«e Lecture on the Globe, and the Ganita 
or the Lecture on Numbers as 

W j r v '*'■ -"' j ■ 

t Vkmigm Acharya (Sua-teaclier) b eridentbr 
be traiuliitad teacher nm>ab» 


applied to Astronomy, The following 
extract from Dr. Taylor’s translation of 
the Lilavati^ published at Bombay, ap- 
pears to contain a inmtmary of the aigu^ 
ments used in tiie latter section in proof 
of the globular form of the earth and of 
tlie doctrine of gravity. They will be 
considered extremely curious as exhibit- 
ting the train of reasonii^ by which the 
Hindu was brought to the conclusions of 
Sir Isaac Newton. Nor would the re- 
researches of the antiquary he unintereslr 
ing which might determine whether ibew 
conceptions originated in the mind jbr 
Bhaskara^ or whether we must cdttf .pnt 
attention back to the capacities ol h 
looter and, perhaps, undefiuahte period 
*'TUa (lobewUeli ia 
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water^ space, and fire, and which is 
swTounded by the planets, stands firm in 
the midst of space by its own power, and 
iias no support. 

This globular shaped world has no sup> 
port, but stands firm in space by its own 
^wer, 

1 shall DOW answer the objections which 
have been broi^bt from its being ai&med 
in tht Piu-anas^tliat the world has a sap- 
ient. 

■ if this world has a material support, 
then that support must have something 
dse to support it, and this second support 
must also be supported, and so on; but at 
lastsometbiog most be supposed to stand 
hy ila own power ; and why should not 
thx» power be ascribed to this world, 
wldd^is one of the eight visible forms of 
the deity. 

As the suu and fire in their own nature 
possess heat, the moon coldness, water 
fluidity, stones hardness, and the air mo- 
tioB, so is the earth in its own nature im- 
moveable; for di^rent bodies possess 
daffierent powers . 

The earth has an attractive power, by 
which it draws towards itself any heavy 
bodyiu the alrmsd which body has ^en the 
s^ypearanee of fadling^ hut whereeoidd this 
nrtb faB Which is surrounded by space ? 

This attractive power of the earth shews 
why things situated at the lower part, or 
at the sides, do not fall from its surface. 

The Boudhists observing the motion of 
the wheel of the constellations, concluded 
that the earth could have no support ; but 
having never observed any heavy body sta- 
tionary in empty space, they aj<ppose that 
theearthiscontimrahy falling downwards, 
though this is not perceived, as the motion 
-of a ship is not perceived by the p^engera. 
^ey im^ine that there are two sun8,tWb 

' i* Tbalisi «s eeen at the north pole, where the 
«gdi ve Mid to 
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moons, two zodiacs, and that these rise at 
alternate corners. That is, they suppose, 
that two suns, two moons, and 66 cp^- 
stellatious move round Bleru, which is 
four cornered, these planets rising at dl* 
ternate corners. 

To this opinion I object, that if tl^ 
e»th is continually falling downwards, an 
arrow, or any thing thrown into the air, 
could never reach it again. Should it be 
said that the descent of the earth is slow, 
I rqily, that this is not the case, for the 
earth being the heaviest body, its desomt 
would be more rapid than that of the 
arrow. 

Neither can the earth be like a mirror, 
as they suppose. Were H so, why is not 
the sun, which is one hundred ttiousand 
yojmi high, seen by meu in the same fWao- 
ner as by the Gods ?* If the intervenlioa 
of Meru causes night, why is not Mora 
itself seen ? Besides, Meru lies north, 
whereas the sun rises to the southward 
of east ; instead of which, if it rises when 
it comes to the side of Meru, it ou^t tp 
rise north of east. 

The level appemance which the ettth 
presents to us is owiog to its magnilxide, 
for the lOOtb part of the cuvumfoyeiiee 
aj^pears level; therefore as the sight oi 
man extends only to a short distaoM, tlK 
earth appears to be a plain. 

From Lunka, the commencement of 
latitude, to Ujein, is the 16th part of the 
earth’s circumference. 

People always suppose that they are up- 
permost, and the others are below them ; 
that those on the sides stand horizontally, 
and those below with their heads down- 
wards, as the shadow of a man is seen In 
water. 

Tlie earth’s circumference is 4967 
yc^anas (dcoss] ; its ^ameter is 1581 

; the convex superficies 78536S4 
yojanas. 


The Ingenious T^aly a TWc. 


THE INGENIOUS TRIAL, 

A TALB. 


- A who parried on an e^^sive 

tnOkif andMippUed the deficient of one 
eoimtiy by the superfiuitie^ qf ano^OTi 
lottring lus himsa with a Taiuahlo assorts 
ipgat of diamond^ l^r » distant n|ooii, 
whAliiia his afin* MdJMroilMldMCl 
wfaflga lie had purchased In Ids Infinc^ 


^d ha4 brought \ip mote Uke 
child than a servant, Th^ pertfiwiaed 
their int^ded journ^j and foe nwchaal 
disposed of his compoditbsi; 

whi^ to rett|i^ 

and dM soddeslyt to the metropolis itf d 

2Q2 
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foreign prince ; this accident inspired the 
itngrateful slave with a wish to possess 
his master’s treasures ; and relying on the 
total ignorance of strangers, and the 
kindness every where shewn him by the 
jeweller, he declared himself the sou of 
the deceased, and took charge of his pro- 
perty. The true heir, of course, denied 
his pretensions, and solemnly avowed 
lumself to be the only son of the defunct, 
.who had long before purchased his anta- 
gonist as a slave. This contest produced 
Tarious opinions. It happened that the 
slave was a young man of comely person, 
and polished manners ; while the jewel- 
ler’s son was ill-favoured by nature, and 
«till more injured in his Cilucation by the 
indulgence of his parents. This superi- 
ority operated, in the minds of many, to 
support the claims of the former; but 
.since no certain evidence could be pro- 
duced on either side, it became necessary 
to refer the dispute to a court of law. 
There, however, from a total want of 
proofs, nothing could be done. The ma- 
gistrate declared his inability to decide on 
unsupported assertions, in which each 
party w'as equally positive. This caused 
a report of the case to be made to tiic 
|M:ioce, who, having iieard the particulars, 
was also coufouuded, and at an utter loss 
how to decide, the question. At length, a 
■Jiajq^y thought occurred to thechief of the 


judges, and he engined to ascertain the 
real heir. The two claimants being sum- 
moned before him, be ordered them to 
stand behind a curtain, prepared for th.0 
occasion, and to prefect their heads 
through two openings : when after hear- 
ing their several arguments, lie would cut 
off the ht^ of him who should be proved 
a slave. This they readily assented to ; 
the one from a reliance on hia honesty, 
the other from a confidence in the inq^oo- 
sibility of detection. Accordingly, each 
taking his place as ordered, thrust. biP 
head throu^b-a hole in the curtain. An 
officer stood in front, with a diawn sci- 
mitar in his hand, and the judge pro- 
ceeded to the examination. After a short 
debate, the judge cried out, “ Enough, 
enough, strike off the vilbaa s head I” 
auti the officer, who vvatclied the moment, 
leaped between the two youths >o sud- 
denly, and unexpectedly, that the impos- 
tor, startled at the brandished weapon, 
hastily drew back his head, while the jew- 
eller’s sou, animated by conscious secu- 
rity, stood unmoved. The judge immedi- 
ately decided for the latter, and ordered 
the fraudulent slave to be taken into cus*- 
tody to leceive the punishment due to his 
diabolical iugratitude ; while the couit 
resounded v\dth shouts of applause the 
ingertiot^s trial, • 


AN ACCOUNT 

OF 

A RHINOCEROS HUNT IN INDIA. 


Shlsoceros hunting has I believe, siH- 
jiiom l^en painted, though I have known 
;^everal sportsifyen who have ha4 good op- 
portunities of doing so ; perhaps there- 
fore, an account of a day lately passed in 
this noble but dangerous diversion^ .jnay 
afford some gratification to your sportiilg 
readers. On the 25th uU. our Sbekarries 
(or huntsmen), whom we had sent for 
information, brought us intelligence of a 
herd of seven or eight rhinoceros having 
^keiJ up their abode In a large swamp in 
a village near Baragur, in the Nepal ter- 
iftory — on reaching the spot with onr 
el^j^iacDts, seven in nnm^r, and oar 
fhoot&k^paratus^ we found that cither 
^‘idc of life Tidie for about fwo hundred 


yards was clothed with glorious jungfe 
or brushwood for every kind of sav^e 
game ; forming a cover of nearly • ten 
feet in height. We had seven gups, chic- 
ly double barrelled ; five of the latter fienur 
ounce rifles. Soon after our party (four 
in number) bad entered the jungle, the 
piping. efUie elephants, and the prints of 
rhinoceros* feet, shewed our game to be 
near ; and indeed in less than a few mi- 
nutes we started two young ones about 
the size of a full grown neel ghae (a spe- 
cies of elk) and not unlike that aniuial iir 
colour. The first fire killed onp^ wi 
wounded the other severely, whkbj'wofi^ 
withstanding went off at a smart elk tarot, 
howling in a most hideoiu.iiiuuiif. 
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old ones were soon collected round us by 
tlie cries of their young, and three males 
of monstrous size, and frightful appear- 
•ance, charged our line with the utmost 
impetuosity — two of our elephants gave 
way, receiving the charge on their hinder 
parts, and were instantly upset. Those 
that stood firm were not knocked down, 
but staggered several paces by the shock ; 
my elephant was one that gave way, and 
my situation was far from laughable. The 
elephant often attempted to rise, but 
was as often laid flat by his antagonist, 
and at length with such force that I was 
thrown several yards into the lake, in a 
state of utter stupefaction — luckily falling 
on some willows I was saved from drown- 
ibg. T was not sOrry, on recovery, to 
find myself out of reach of the honi of 
my furious enemy, and of the shots of my 
friends, who, despairing of ray escape, 
fired without ceremony. Their halls 
struck the monster’s body in several 
places without producing any effect — 
though from four ounce rifles— at last a 
lucky one broke a large flake from his 
horn, and caused him to make off, turn- 
ing througli the thickets with astonishing 
strength and swiftness. We traced his 
footsteps for sonte miles, when being con- 
♦inced that he had taken to the forest, we 
returned to look after the others, deter- 
mined to search for him on a future day. 
On our way back, we fouud the young 
one we had wounded in the morning lay- 
ing dead ; both must have been very 


young, for their horns were scarcely per- 
ceptible, and no scales appeared in thdr 
breasts or shoulders. It was now past 
noon, and we had little hopes of finding 
the others — when, on rounding a point 
of the lake, we roused them again, and 
after a chace of more than three hours, 
killed two, a male and female — -they were 
not so bold now as we had reason to ex- 
pect. They seemed to have lost their 
courage with their leader to whom they 
were very inferior in size, but still their 
dimensions astonished us not a little ; the 
largest of them was above six feet high, 
and stronger in proportion than any ele- 
phant I ever saw ; the day was too far 
spent to admit of our taking a sketch of 
them, at which we were much vexed, for 
hitherto I believe, they have been very 
unfaithfully represented. No elephants 
but males of superior courage should be 
employed in this desperate sport. We 
have another wild animal in this neigh- 
bourhood as little known as the rhinoce- 
ros. Tile natives consider it of the elk 
kind, but it has no characteristic of th»> 
or any of the species of deer I have see* 
or read of — the horns of the male are re-» 
markahly thick and short — in every otlimf 
respect they resemble more an EfigliAh 
brindled bull. They are exceedingly sliy 
and solitary — seldom seen but on a bare 
iumcessible rock. 

Campj iV.£. Frontier y 
JMtxt/y 1815, 


DESCRIPTION 

OF A 

NEW AND SINGULAR PLANT. 


Nirme. 

The Bengal name is Bar am Chandali, 
Genut^ 

It is similar in generic character to the 
Hedysarum of Liunsus, and may be rank- 
^ under that genus,— 

Species, 

Hedysarum Movens ! or an Aeschyno- 
mine Mo^ns^ 

Moot. 

The root is biennial, consisting of long 
Baear fibres with few branches. 

Stem, 

"This dumb generally divides ni^ the 


root into several (3 to 7) smooth stems, 3 to 
4 feet high, and not thicker than a fhiger, 
sending off alternate, slender, virgate 
branches, covered with green smooth 
bark. 

Leaves. 

The leaves arise from the stems sb^ 
branches at one or two inches distance 
temate and temate, with a bdsf 
one or two inches lohgj and^twb erect 
lanceolate stipnlae. The lobes arc oval, 
smooth) psde green on the badi, and the. 
mhklte Mfftaee covered wifli a pale bloom, 
ab09^ ThenddMob^ilfcreeor four indtes 
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l0iig and one broad. The winged lobes are fleeted, touching the stem or ^liaocb* — ^The 


about one inch long and narrow, with 
short p?»rtial petioles, 'fhe lobes hare 
email stipulae at their bases. In the lower 
leaves one or both winged lobes are frequent- 

wanting. 

Flowers, 

The flowers are of the papilionaceous 
bind, small, yellow, standing hy pairs, 
Tipon long axillary and terminating spikes : 
tiie spikes and pods are covered with 
glutinous bullated hairs. 

Calyx, 

The involucrum of the spike is an ovate, 
acute, concave, deciduous leaf, each em- 
bracing two flowers. — ^The empalement 
from a green quadrifld, sub-bilabiate tube, 
bccoiUes of a quadrangular, belieshape, 
purple, and diaphanous.. 

Petals, 

The standard is subrotund, scarce emar- 
^sated, with converging sides. — ^Tlie 
wiiiigs are obovate, shorter than the keel. 
—-The keel is obovate, compressed, as 
long as the standard, mid open beloW. 

Filaments, 

Nine united almost to the top, and one 
separate, five divisions short and ovate, 
fiw alternate, a little longer and cylindri- 
cal — ^The antherae are oblong and large. 

Pistil, 

~ Tbe^gemen is linear, compressed, and 
as long as the filaments. — The style is su- 
bulate and ascending, . The stigma obtuse 
and pubescent. 

Legume, 

The pod is about two inches long, com- 
pressed narrow, a little incuned, emargi- 
nate at the joints in the inferior suture. 

Seeds. 

Ten compressed, reniform, small, shin- 
ing black or grey, with large, winged, ca- 
rinate,^ white eyes. 

Place, 

In the gardens of Dacca in Bengal. 

SOU. 

Wet, red day. 

Time. 

The seeds scatter in November, and the 
plant flowers in September following. 

Motion and Sleep. 

in the day the middle bbe of the leaf is 
b<Bi2oiitalIy ejrtended. In the n%ht itis^- 


wings of the leaves are in continual 
tion all day, either up and down, or in an 
oval or drcular direction, which they per^ 
form by twisting their petioles. The drs* 
cuit of their motion is regularly performed 
in the space of two minutes : the motkm 
downwards is quicker, and often by in^ 
terrupted jirks, but the motion upwards 
is uniform : the two wings are generally 
moving in opposite directions s the motico 
is continued for some time after sun set, 
even when the branch is cu^ off, and if 
the branch is placed in water, a languid 
motion will continue for a day or more^: 
if the motion of a lobe is stopped for somp 
time, it still resumes its former motion 
whether up or down, whenever the obsta- 
cle is removed. When the leaves are agi- 
tated hy a strong wind, the motion of the 
lobes ceases, which shows that one mo^ 
tion may be substituted for the other, and 
that free motion of the leaves of plants is 
necessary and salutary. 

Conjecture. 

Although this plant shews no irritabili# 
ty to the touch, yet it has a singular and 
striking analogy to animals, in labouring 
all day, and resting or sleeping all night.— 
That determinate motion after the branch 
is cut off, is similar to the motion of the 
hearts of miimals after they are cut out, 
and probably, the design of nature is the 
same in both, to promote the circulation 
or propulsion of the fluids ; when plants 
lose their leaves, they seem to exist only in 
the same dormant state as the sleeping ani- 
mals, without receiving increase : in this 
plant the diurnal motion ceases as soon as 
the process of fructification is finished, 
and the plant gradually dies to the stems 
or roots. 

miitf. 

It Is no wonder that this strange plant 
should become an object of superstition, 
among an illiterate people; «i thehr day 
called Sunichur (Saturday) they cut off 
two lobes at the instant they approach to- 
gether, and beat them up with the tonghe 
of an owl: with this composition ihi 
lover touches his favourite mistress, to 
make hercomply with his wishes. 
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THE CONGO EXPEDITION. 


We have the painful duty to record the 
failure of the expedition to explore the 
river Congo, the death of Capt. Tuckey 
Uie commander ; of all the scientific 
men and others. Tuc journals of Cap- 
tain Tuckey auG the gentlemen in the 
aei^tidc departments are, we under- 
stand, highly interesting and satisfactory, 
as far as they go ; and we believe they ex- 
tend considerably beyond the first rapids 
or cataract. An anxious zeal and over- 
eagerness to accomplish the objects of the 
expedition, and to acquire all the informa- 
tion that could possibly be obtained, seem 
Id have actuated every one, from the la-* 
mented commander to the common sea- 
man aud private marine, and led them to 
attempt more than the human constitu** 
fion was able to bear. 

It appears that they arrived at the 
mouth of the Congo about the 3d of July, 
and leaving the transport (which only ac- 
companied them an inconsiderable dis- 
tance) , they proceeded in the sloop (which 
“was built purposely to draw little water) 
up the river, to the extent of one hundred 
and twenty miles, when her progress, and 
even that of her boats, was stopped by in- 
niperabls difficulties, principally, we be- 
lieve^ by the rapids, which they describe 
as impassable. Determining still on the 
further prosecution of the undertaking, 
the men were landed, and it was not un- 
til they had marched one hundred and 
fifty miles (being one hundred and tweaty 
more than any white person had been be- 
fo^ over a barren andexceedingly moun- 
tainous country, after experiencing the 
greatest privations from the want of water, 
and being entirely exhausted by fatigue, 
that they gave up the attempt, Hope en- 
abled many of them to retrace their 
route, and regain the vessel, but alas! 
nature had been completely worn out in 
most of them, for 1 understand twenty- 
tye out of fifty-five died twenty- four hours 
their return, comprehending all the 
adefitific part of the expedition ; and I 
believe oiUyr jeight on board are now in a 
atate to work the vessel ; but as their chief 
want seems to be nourishment, it is to be 
hoped the others will soon be brought 
fipund. Suspicions are enterfmned that 
nany died by poisem administered by the 
l^i»ClDS» but this perhani mny he rested 

agw idl« notion. 


We subjoin a list of the gentlemen de- 
ceased-^ 

Captain Tuckey, commander of the ex- 
pedition, 3d of October. 

Lieut. Hawkey, lieutenant of the Congo. 

Mr, Professor Smith, botanist, from 
Christiana, Norway, 

Mr, Tudor, Comparative Anatomist. 

Mr. Cranch, collector of objects of Na- 
tural History. 

Mr. Galway, a friend of Capt. Tuckey, 
who volunteered from pure love of Science. 
^Mr. Eyre, the Purser. 

Mr. Fitzmaurice, formerly master, hav- 
ing succeeded in consequence of the deaths 
of the captain and lieutenant, halllEdhsd 
with the Congo and Dorothy to 

We feel a mournful pleasure Ifi tomw 
municating the following letter, from 
Captain Tuckey to a friend in London^ 
written whilst he was preparing tO pro- 
ceed by land. 

Banga Cooloo YoUella, IW6, 

(ten miles above Maxwell* s Chart ^ 

** My dear Sir, 

I have at least teadied the 
tion that {^events the farther progre^i of 
the boats, the river being filled wit^ rolitf, 
for upwards of fifteen miles, and the cur- 
rent running over them with a (great) 
velocity, precludes all idea of getting a 
course up it. The country is besides so 
mountainous, that it is equally hnpracti- 
cable to convey a boat bf land. 

1 am therefore about to proceed with 
thirty men, as as I can by land. 1 caa 
gain no information from the natives, of 
the course ot nature of the river higher 
up, so thus 1 go on feeling my way in the 
dark. I^visions are so scarce ammig 
the natives that I carry every thing with 
me, which is the greatest bar pro- 
gress. Our passage out waxteftaWy long, 
owing both to the lightness of the wilid% 
the current, and the bad sailing of tit 
vessels. The diary of our route might be 
useful to you, and 1 have bo doubt ofGifft- 
tain Hurd’s wilUfighess to let you sefe It. 

“ 1 my best compttm^ts 
lady and Mrs. Jolliffe, they wsiffit 
to see me like a captain of a HilidlKti^ !q 
a cavern lighted by a ca&dte^ la 4 
bayonet, surrounded ly aiusquete^ 
and dirty soldieia and writing^ 
scrawl on my IPIPt 

The ia so food^ the 
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night# so pleasant, that we feel no incon- 
TcnicDce from our bivouac in the open air. 

“ I beg you to believe me, 

** My dear Sir, 

‘‘ Yours very respectfully, 

“ J. H.TUCKEY.’* 
J, Horshurghf Esq'* 

In concluding this melancholy account, 
we must not fail to notice as a very em- 
phatic circumstance, that Captain Tuckey, 
who commanded the expedition, has left a 


widow and four young children, the eldest 
not ten years’ old, and the youngest born 
since his father’s departure for Africa. 

Captain Tuckey, our readers will scarcely 
need to be reminded, was an author of 
very considerable merit. We do not know 
that we could point out a more useful, amus- 
ing, and instructive work in its department 
of knowledge, than his compilation of Ma- 
ritime Geography, published a short while 
before he left England to return no more. 


POETRY. 


To the Editor. 

Sir, — Oblige me by inserting the ac- 
companying lines. The fair one for whose 
perusal they are intended, will know their 
author under the signature of 

Romeo. 

Oh I thou whose love inspiring air 
Delights I yet gives a thousand woes ; 
My days decline in dark despair. 

My nights have lost their soft repose. 
Ah lovely ' let pity move 

Thy heart to soothe the pangs I feel, 
Still must I breathe iny ardent love. 

While others to thy beauties kneel. 
^Though their’s be now each pleasing art, 

. With fortline’s smiles unknown to me, 

I once nught boast a simple heart 
In lore with innocence and thee. 

{•rom Broughton’s Hindoo Poetry. 
Her forehead some fair moon, her brows 
a bow. 

Love’s pointed darts her piercing eye- 
i ^ beams glow ; 

Her )ure^ adds fragmnee to the morning 
air. 

Her well turned neck as polished ivoi 7 
fair;' 

Her teeth pomegranate seeds, her smiles 
^ soft lightnings are. 

^er-feet light leaves of lotus on the lake. 
When with the passing breeze they gently 
shake ; 

Her movements graceful as the sw^an’s that 
lares > 

Mis snowy plumage in the rippling waves ; 
Such, godlike youth ! I’ve seen, a maid 
. so fair, 

gold more bright, more sweet than 
, : .M^ower-fed air. 

little poem, an old woman is 
poeecttod^Miibe to ICtinya,(KrUhna)the charms of 
ianfiripb,'#hk (ike all her companions was a can- 
didate for hiaiiotice.r The poet has indulged his 
fracy ia particdlarising her leTersi atlracuons j 


and though it would scarcely be deeme I a com- 
pliment, by a lover tn Europe, to compare hts 
mistress’s smiles to lightnings, yet they who 
havewunesed the pale beautiful lightning of a 
tropical evening, will feel the truth and delicacy 
of the comparison. The simile of tlie lotus is not 
less just; whose velvet leaf always floats on the 
surface of the water, seeming scarcely to rest 
upon it. 

An Hindustanni Rechta, or Amatory 
Effusion in English Verse. 

Ah ! who hath from me torn my love ? 

Whose words so soft and sweetly flow. 
Who fondly still my heart to move, 

In soothing ever shared my woe. 

To whom slidJI I in angui.sh mourn ? 

Who now will hear my piteous sigh ? 

Ah ! would the lovely youth return. 
Whose form majestic glads the eye ! 

Oh 1 absence ! why inflict such smart ? 

Pangs such as these I cannot bear ; ■ 
Oh ! though he come to pierce my heart, 
H is presence still that heartwould cheer. 

Who hath not seen the dark abyss ? 

Then let him come and view thine eyes j 
Or, mark how far, oh farfiom bliss. 
What clouds o’er all my nights arise. ' • 

Thus ever, ever drown’d in tears. 
Preserving, aye, a pearly store ; 

The world with all it’s wealth appe^ 

To me a scene that charms no more. . 

From the Gulistan of Sadi, 

A fellow distress’d with a pain in his eye. 
Had recourse to a farrier some halm to 
apply ; 

But his skill to the four-footed beiiHi 
confined. 

The cure for a horse made this biped qibc 
blind; : ' 

AVhen upbraided, the farrier replied with 
ajeer. 

If you were not an asr, jMftiy why ctDAk 
you bei'e } 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS, 


Statements respecting ike East In- 
dia College^ with an Appeal to Facts, in 
Eefutation of the Charges lately brought 
against it, in the Court of Proprietors. 
By the Rev. T. R. iMalthas, Piofessor 
of History and Political Economy in th© 
K^st-lndia College, Hertfordshire, and 
late Fellow of Jesus College, Caiubridge. 
8vo. Pp. 105. London. 1H17. 

This publication made its ap- 
pearance in the interval between 
the discussions which took place 
at the East-India House on the 
IBth Dec. and the 8th of January, 
relative to the Company's Civil 
College in Hertfordshire. On a 
subject of such deep importance as 
the education of those who are to 
be entrusted with the government 
of British India, it is most desira- 
ble that clear and impartial views 
should be entertained. By means 
of the daily prints, the widest cir- 
culation has been given to state- 
ments unfavourable to the lUstitU' 
lion. Justice d^unds thut' the 
other aide of Ihe question should 
Ixe patiently and dispassionately 
lieara : and as we have in anotliei* 
part- of the present number insert- 
ed an account of the debates above 
alluded to, we feel it likewise to 
be our duty to put the public in 
possession of the argument and 
filets wdiich have been advsmced in 
vindiGatioa of the college in the 
very able and luminous production 
now before us. aecord- 

ingly lay before our readers as ftdl 
an abstract of it as our limits will 
allow. 

The object of Mr. Malthus in 
coming before the public is stated 
in the Preface : — 

The following statements, with the ex- 
ception of the last head, were written 
some time since, on account of a rumour 
then prerailing of charges being meditated 
itt the Coart of PmprietM-s, which I 
thought weir© likely to be founded^ in an 
ignorance of the real state of the college ; 

nof what it had done, and what it was 
doing tovrards the accomplishment of the 
f^edfic objects fbr which U was ibunded. 

Asiatic Jour»a^,«.-No« 


Tlie silence of the Court of Proprietors 
on tins subject, the quiet and good ordef 
of the college during the last year, and a 
great reluctance on niy own part to ap- 
pear before the public on such an occasion, 
without a very strong necessity, withheld 
me from publishing. But it is impossible 
to be silent, under the uncontradicted im- 
putations brought forward in the Court of 
Proprietors, on the 18tli of December, 
when I know tliem to be unfounded, I 
no longer hesitate, therefore, to send 
what I had written to the press, with the 
addition of a more specific refutation of 
the charges brouglit against the college, 
in the Court of Proprietors and elsewhere, 
at the pia-sent moment. 

He then proceeds to obsenrcj 
that no step should be taken tOr 
wards the alteration or the destruc- 
tion of the existing establishment, 
without thoroughly well consider- 
ing every p^rt of the subject, the 
whole of which he resolves into the 
following questions; and the ang- 
w'ers which he suggests to those 
questions are intended to fiijniisli 
some SKkterials for the detenninai- 
tion of the important points t6 
^hich they refer.” 

I. Wliat are tlie qualifications at pre- 
sent necessary for the civil service of the 
East-liidia Company, in the administra- 
tion of their Indian territories ? 

II. Has any deftdency ia those qualil!- 
cations been actually ex{«rienced in such 
a degree as to be injurious fo the service 
in India ? 

in. In order to secure the qiialificatioris 
required for the service of the Company, 
is an appropriate establishment necee- 
saiy ? — and should it be of the nature of 
a school, or a college ? 

IV. Should such an establishment Be 
in England or in India ? or shotdA there 
bo an establishment in both countries^? 

V. Does it appear that the college 
tually established in Hertfordshire is upqn 
a plan c^culated to supply that part of 
the appropriate education of the dwil 
servants of the Company which ougbt,^ 
be completed in Europe ? 

VI. Are the disturbances which "hw 
taken place in the East-India 

be attributed to any radical and^tfecessafy 
evils inherent in Us constitUlkm 9^ dis- 
cipline ; or to adventiriousaad^ttiaporary 
causes, which are likdy td hd removed? 

Vil. Aj 0 the moiw general charges 
which have, lately beii hrought agaiMt 
Vot. III. K 
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the college iu the Court of Proprietors 
founded in truth ? or are they capable of 
a distinct refutation, by an appeal to facts ? 

The work itself is accordingly 
divided into seven sections, in 
w'hich the above questions are, re- 
spectively considered. 

The first section consists wholly 
of a quotation from the Minute 
in Council” of the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, dated August 18, 1800, 
containing the reasons which in- 
duced him to found a collegiate 
institution at Fort William. We 
shall insert only the concluding 
paragraph of this extract, which 
exhibits a masterly view of the 
duties to be discharged by the ci- 
vil servants of the Company, in 
the present state of India, and is 
quite decisive with regard to the 
qualifications required for that 
service. 

The civil seiTants of the East-India 
Company, therefore, can no longer be 
considered as the agents of a commercial 
concern: they are, intact, the ministers 
and officers of a 'powerful sovereign : they 
must now be viewed in that capacity with 
a reference not to their noniinai,' but to 
their real occupations. They are required 
to discharge the functions of magistrates, 
judg^, ^bassadors, and governors of 
provinces, in ail the complicated and cx- 
teusive relations of those sacred trusts 
and exalted stations, and under peculiai* 
circumstances, which greatly enhance the 
solemnity of every public obligation, and 
the difficulty of every public charge. 
Their duties are- those of statesmen iu 
every other part of the world; with no 
other characteristic differences than the 
obstacles oppewed by an unfavourable cli- 
mate, a foreign language, the peculiar 
usages and laws of India, and the maimers 
of its inhabitants/* 

The second section contains fur- 
ther copious extracts from the 
same minute of August 18th, 1 800. 
The result is stated in the follow- 
ing decisive language of the Mar- 
quis Wellesley ; — 

“ It must be admitted that the great bo- 
dy of the civil servants in Bengal is not at 
present sufficiently qualified to discharge 

duties of the several arduous stations 

the administration of tliis empire ; and 
ttot it is particularly deficient in the ju- 
fiscal, financial, and political 
orAoci^ of tlie government. 


‘‘ The state of the civil services of Ma- 
dras and Bombay is still more defective 
than that of Bengal.’* 

The above statement is power- 
fully confirmed by Mr. Edmon- 
stone, who in his speech at the 
public disputation held at the Col- 
lege of Fort William on the 27th 
July 1815, strongly notices the 
former defects in the education of 
the civil servants./ The same en- 
lightened person likewise adverts 
in his address, to the argument in 
favour of the sufficiency of the old 
system, founded on the progres- 
sive power and prosperity of the 
British dominion in India : an ar- 
gument the value of which he re- 
marks will be greatly diminished 
by taking into calculation the ad- 
vantages which have probably 
been lost by the defective qualifi- 
cations of the Company's servants 
under that former system. P. 20, 2 1 . 

To these statements and infe- 
rences, another consideration of 
the greatest importance and truth 
is added by Mr. Mai thus himself; 
viz ; that although circumstances 
rarely fail to generate the qualifi- 
cations requisite for the purposes 
of milit^ acquisition, and for the 
very highest departments of go- 
vernment, they never can be ex- 
pected to produce a full and regu- 
lar mipply of such functionaries as 
are necessary for the internal good 
government of an immense popu- 
lation. Nothing but an improved 
system of education can provide, 
in adequate abundance, the ac- 
quired knowledge, the cultivated 
intellect, the habit of industry and 
application demanded for these 
great purposes: — Such an educa- 
tion therefore, was hy no means 
imaginary and theoretical, 
but a real and practical want ; a 
want which, in some way or other 
required unquestionably to be sun- 
plied.” P. 23. ^ 

In the ^ird section is discussed 
the question whether an appremri- 
ate seminary is required for the 
education of the civil servants, 
and whether it |hould be in Ac 
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nature of a school or a college? 
As these are points on which the 
public opinion has been much di- 
vided, it will be proper that Mr. 
M. should be heard somewhat at 
length on this part of the inquiry. 

In the first place it is obvious 
that neither our public schools or 
umVersities could provide the re- 
quisite instruction in the Asiatic 
languages. The specific wants of 
the service, therefore, evidently 
pointed to some appropriate insti- 
tution: and if so, Mr, Malthus 
contends most powerfully for the 
propriety of its assuming a colle- 
giate form. 

At tbe time that the establishment in 
Hextford shire was founded, the plan of 
eeneral education projected by the Mar- 
<{uis Wellesley at the college in Calcutta 
had been given up, and the lectures were 
confined exclusively to the oriental lan~ 
guages. It was necessary, therefore, with 
a view to the qualifications acknowledged 
to be required in the service, to commence 
a plan of more general study in England j 
and for thii^ purpose a school was unfit. 

At a school which the boys would leave 
at an early age, little more could be learnt 
with advantage than at the usual semina- 
ries of the OTUntry. If the age of pro- 
ceeding to India was in general not later 
than sixteen, there would certainly be 
ample time for the acquisition of the oi i- 
ental languages in that country before a 
writer could be employed, or at least, be- 
fore he ought to be employed, in any offi- 
cial situation beyond tliat of copying- 
clerk ; and the advantage whicli he would 
gain by commencing the oriental languages 
at school would be so trifling as not near- 
ly to counterbalance the time employed on 
them. 

It will hardly be contended, that hoys 
under the age of sixteen are fit to com- 
mence that coarse of general reading 
which may be considered as appropriate 
to their future destination j and an at- 
tempt to introduce such a system would 
inevitably occasion the complete sacrifice 
of classical studies, with scarcely a possi- 
bility of substituting any thing in their 
atead but that mercantile education, so 
strongly reprobated by Lord Wellesley. 

With regard to conduct, — the strict dis- 
cipline and constant superintendence of a 
school would be hut a bad preparation for 
the entire independence, and complete 
freedom firom all restraint, which would 
await them on their arrival at Calcutta ; 
and as long as they continue to proceed to 
India at the of scho<^-boyB», whether 
tHej are takea from m apj^pnate eata^ 


blishment, or from the common schools 
of the country, nothing is done towanla 
removing or mitigating the dangers arising 
from this cause. 

If to these considerations be added thfr 
objections which have been made to an 
appropriate establishment for India, as 
tending to generate ‘something like an In- 
dian caste (objections which might have 
some weight if the exclusive education 
commenced as early as twelve or thirteen), 
it may safely be concluded that any expen- 
diture of the Company in an appropriate 
school would not only be entirely wasted, 
but would probably be the means of giving 
them servants of less powerful minds, and* 
inferior general abilities, than if they had 
been taken promiscuously from the com-* 
mon schools of the country. 

To accomplish the particular object pro- 
posed some institution was required, 
which was adapted to form the under- 
standings of persons above the age of 
mere boys, where a more liberal system 
of discipline might be introduced ; and 
where, instead of being kept to their 
studies solely by the fear of immediate ob- 
servation and punishment, they might 
learn to be influenced by the higher mo- 
tives of the love of distinction and the 
fear of disgrace, and to depend for suc- 
cess upon their own diligence and self- 
control ; upon the power of regulating 
their own time and attention ; and on 
habits of systematic and persevering ap- 
plication, wffien out of the presence of 
their teachers. Nothing but an institu- 
tion approaching in some degree to a col- 
lege, and possessing some degree of col- 
lege liberty, could either generate such 
habits, or properly develop the different 
cliaracters of the young persons educated 
in it ; and mark with sufficient precision 
the industrious and the indolent, the able 
and the deficient, the well-disposed and 
the turbulent. Nothing, in short, but an 
institution at which the students would 
remain till eighteen or nineteen, could he 
expected properly to prepare them for the 
acquisition of those high qualifications, 
which had been stated from the best au* 
thority to be necessary for a very large 
portion of the civil servants of the Com- 
pany, in order to enalile them to dischai^ 
their various and important duties with 
credit to themselves and advantage to the 
sendee. 

It was to be expected that tli6 
jealousy of patronage, and tiie 
dread of expense, would 
weaken the effect of these obvious 
and forcible consideratipni» 
would detennine many tio prefer a 
school to a cuileg^, ^ it were ne- 
to cbiao die two 

R 2 
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evils. The early conclusion of a 
scholastic education, and the ear- 
ly commencement of the career 
io India, would remove much of 
the objection on th& score of ex- 
pense, and parents would presume 
that the terrors of the birch would 
enforce such discipline, that there 
would be but little danger of the 
loss of an appointment. In this 
however” (Mr. M, observes) “ they 
would probably find themselves 
mistaken.” 

Birch supports discipline, only because 
it is itself supported by the fear of expul- 
sion : remove this fear, and the effect of 
the rod will soon cease. In almost all 
cases, the phjsical force is on the side of 
the governed ; and few youths of sixteen 
WQiilJ submU to be flogged if they did not 
know that iainjediate expulsion would be 
the consequence of their refusal. If the 
East-Ind.a Company had an establishment 
ioT jthe education of boys from thirteen to 
sixteen, there is great reason to believe 
that without the usual gradation of ages 
from nine and ten upwards, and with any 
hesitation in resorting to the punishment 
of expulsion on all the usual occasions, it 
would scarcely be pos.-^ibie to enforce pro- 
obedience ; and the rod itself would 
probably be one of tlie piincipal causes of 
resistance and rebellion. 

A school therefore, besides excluding 
at once the great object in view— an edu- 
cation fitted for the higher offices of the 
||[OTemment — seemed to present no one 
intelligible advantage over a college, but 
that of diminishing, in a smaller degree, 
tlic patronage of the directors. Thi.s ad- 
vantage, to tliC lionom of the court, was 
not regarded, in comparison of the ad- 
vantages which their Indian tenitories 
might derive from the improved education 
of their civil servants ; and a college was 
determined upon. 

Our limits will not allow us to 
follow Mr. M. through the inquiry, 
which he has conducted with such 
consummate ability, in the fourth 
section. It appears to us, how- 
ever, that he has succeeded most 
fully in demonstrating, that, on 
the whole, the present system of 
education in the two establish- 
ments, at Hertford and at Calcutta, 
•compared with a regular tmirer- 
course in India, is ** much 
economical, nmch more 
efident with regarrd to general 
kno^tfdgc, and expoi^d to nmch 


fewer difficulties widi regard to 

discipline, and to personal dis* 
‘‘ sipation and extravagance.”— 
P. 45. 

The 5th section exhibits in de- 
tail the whole system of discipline 
and instruction at the existing col- 
lege in England. We should most 
gladly present the whole of it to 
the public if it were not too long 
for insertion. With regard to the 
instruction, it appears that the 
lectures are so conducted as 
to require previous preparation, 
and to encourage most effec- 
tually, habits of industry and ap- 
plication. They embrace the sub- 
jects of Classical Literature, the 
Oriental Languages, the Elements 
of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy, the Laws of England, 
General History, and Political 
(Economy. Public examinations 
take place twice a year in all these 
departments, at which emulation 
and industry are excited by the 
award of medals, prizes, and hono- 
rary distinctions. The result of 
these arrangements may be fairly 
estimated by the following declara- 
tion of Mr. M. which we presume 
nothing would have induced him 
to hazard but the fullest confidence 
of its accuracy. 

There are fottr or five of the proftssors 
thoroughly conversant with university 
examinations, who can take upon them- 
selves to affirm that tliey have never wit- 
nessed a greater proportion of various and 
succes^ful exertion in the course of tfeeir 
academical experience than has appeared 
at some of the examinations at the East- 
ludia college. 

However, as the college has 
been established ten years, it will 
naturally be asked, have the bene- 
ficial effects of it been practically 
perceived and acknowledged in 
India ? On this point the most un- 
exceptionable testimony is pro- 
duced relative to the conduct, cha- 
racter, and attainments of those 
whom the collie has sent forth. 

The following is the language of 
Lord Minfco, who, in ISIO, after 
iwliciBg 
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who had greatly distinguished 
themselves, adds, 

“ It is with peculiar pleasure that 1 do 
a further justice to tlie Hertford college, by 
remarking, that the official reports and 
returns of our college will shew the 
students who have been translated from 
Hertford to Fort Willi din to stand 
honourably distinguished for regular 
attendance, — for obedience to the sta* 
tutes and discipline of the college,— for 
orderly and decorous demeanour, — 
feu* moderation in expense, and conse- 
quently in the amount of their dei)t ; — 
and, in a word, for tliose decencies of 
conduct which denote men well born, 
and characters well trained. I make 
this observation with the more satis- 
factiem, as I entertain an earnest n ish 
to find it proved that the preliminary 
toitioa and general instruction atfoidt d 
to the succeeding general ion'^ (jf the 
Company’s sei-vaiits at Hertford will be 
found of more extensive should be dis- 
posed to say, moie valuahle) itiduence 
even for India, tliaii a greater or smaller 
degi’ee of proficiency in a lauguatre or 
two of the East can prove at that early 
period." 

In 1812 the following passage 
occurs in a letter from the college 
council of Fort William to tlie Go- 
vernor General in Council, dated 
December 29. 

‘‘ We take the liberty of repeating in 
this place the observaiions made h\ the 
right honourable the visitor, in his 
speech, pronounced at the dwpiitation, 
holden 22d September, 1810, that the 
improvement (aiery g.ear, j.inl ceneral 
one) which we have thought ourselves 
warranted in asserting, has been very 
conspicuous in the conduct of the stu- 
dents who hai^ passed throuch the col- 
lege at Hertford. We trust and be- 
lieve that this is no accidental circum- 
stance j but at all events, the fact is, 
ill our opinion, certain, that, due re- 
gaand being paid to numbers, no simitar 
institution can afford a greater propor- 
tion of young men more distinguislicd 
by the manners of gentlemen, and gene- 
ral oon'ectness and propriety of deport- 
went, than the present student^ of the 
Ckdlege of Fort William." 

A Similar testimony is contained 
in a letter from Captain Roebuck 
to the College Council of Fort 
William, Nov. 10, 1812. 

At the public disputation, 1815, 
Mr, Edmonstone, ftien acting as 
Wtor, a^r advening to a change 
better m the MnAfctof 


the students, proceeds to ohseErve, 
— “ this gratifying itnprovement 

may. perhaps be traced to fiour- 

ces beyond this establishment* 
evidently alluding to the acknov- 
ledged effects of the institution in 
England. — P. 55. 

'^rhpse public testimonies from the col- 
lege at Calcutta are confirmed by the ac- 
counts of indhiduals who have returned 
from India within the last six or seven 
yeai'S, who agree in stating that what has 
been sometimes called the New School of 
Writers at Calcutta is veiy superior in- 
deed, both in conduct and attainments, 
to those who were sent out upon the old 
system. 

We cannot insert the varioas 
testimonies which are produced hj 
Mr. M. to prove the efficacy of the 
English college in abridging the 
period of Oriental study in India. 
The public, however, should be 
cautioned against the idea that the 
design of the college embraced a 
very deep or extended cxiltivation 
of the Asiatic tongues in England. 
A.nd, accordingly. Lord Miuto, at 
the public disputation of 1815, 
after speaking of the limited know- 
ledge of Oriental languages ac- 
quired at the Hertford college, 
observes, 

It iv not to Im? con chided from thenc? 
that the time allotted to attendance on 
that institution has been uuprofiUddy 
spent ; because wost wisely, in my 
opiaioti, tlie preliminary education of 
the Company’s young servants is not 
confined to studies merely Orieutal j 
but, together with the cla*^icai instruc- 
tion of the West (without whicli no 
English gentleman is on a level with Ms 
fellows), 1 understand that a founda- 
tion of polite literature is laid, and that 
the door is opened at least, and the pu- 
pil’s mind attracted, to the etemonts of 
useful science ; the seeds of which be^ 
ing *50 wn, a taste for intellectual exer^ 
ci'Je and enjoyment i.s implanted, Wbkjli 
ecldom fails to develop and mature theee 
first germs of knowledge at the appoiifr 
cd seasou." ^ 

then, an elementary kfio^r- 
ledge of the Asiatic 
withHhe foundations of a sound imd 
liberal European And 

the acqtuintion ei haM t i of self* 
so early »- 
Ofoduotktt if tlWte 
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are the great objects for which the 
college was founded, it would seem 
that these are testimonies as satis- 
factory as the short period of its 
existence will allow, to shew that 
it is accomplishing the purposes 
of its establishment 

The discipline of the college, 
Mr. M. allows, (in sect. 6.) has not 
been so successful as its literature : 
but he protests against the idea 
that indecorum or disorder is the 
usual condition of the college. He 
even asserts, on his personal know- 
ledge and experience, that, on the 
contrary, in ordinary times it ex- 
hibits a scene of exemplary pro- 
priety and regularity. He pro- 
ceeds in this section, however, to 
consider the causes of its partial 
failure in point of discipline. Some 
of these he admits, may to a cer- 
tain extent be inherent in the con- 
stitution of the establishment. 

1. In the first place, the age of 
residence at the college, viz from 
fifteen or sixteen to eighteen or 
nineteen, is notoriously the most 
difBcult to govern ; and a system 
of collegiate education must be at- 
tended with considerable embar- 
rassments in its application to that 
period of life, — P. 65. 

2. A second permanent difficulty 
may arise from the probable dis- 
inclination of some of the students 
to the East-India service. — P. 66. 

3. The third cause of weakness 
IS one which at first sight might 
appear to be a source of strength, 
namely, the great interest which 
every student has at stake, and the 
consequent severity of the punish- 
ment of expulsion ; a severity so 
great that it never can be resorted 
to without extreme hesitation and 
reluctance. This unwillingness is, 
of course, readily perceived by the 
students themselves, and operates 
as a powerful encouragement to 
disobedience. 

It is obvious that these natural 
diaadvantages demand every pos- 
sible support and assistance to 
counteract them, and to secure a 
aysteiu of sucii steadiness; uni- 


formity, decision, promptness, and 
impartiality, as are essential to the 
administration of all discipline* It 
would appear from Mr. Malthus’ 
account of the early history of the 
college, that such a system was not 
followed from the beginning. 

In the original foundation of the college, 
it was not tljought expedient by its foun- 
ders to intrust the power of expulsion 
to the collegiate authorities. As expul- 
sion involved the loss of a very valuable 
appointment, the directors wished to re- 
serve it in tlieir own hands ; and, in all 
cases of great impoi tance, the principal 
and professors weie directed to report to 
the committee of college, and to wait their 
decision, It was in consequence I)eh'eved 
by many students, that, unless the offence 
was peculiarly flagrant, they would nm 
little risk of losing their appointments, 
and that their poweiful friends in the 
India-House would make common cause 
with them in defeating the decisions of the 
college council. This opinion seems to 
have commenced early, and to have dif- 
fused itself pretty generally ; and there is 
little doubt that it contribute to facilitate 
tlie rise of that spirit of insubordination 
which began to manifest itself in the third 
year after the college w'as established. It 
must be obvious that no steady system of 
discipline could be maintained while the 
principal and professors were, on every 
important occasion, to appeal with uncer- 
tain effect to another body, where the stu- 
deuthoped that his personal interest would 
prevent any serious inconvenience. Yet 
this continued to be the constitution of 
the college for a period of six years, dur- 
ing which there were three considerable 
disturbances. On these occasions, of 
cour>e, the directors were called in; and 
although the more enlightened and disin- 
terested portion of them, who saw the ne- 
cessity of an improved education for their 
servants in India, were, unquestionably, 
disposed to do es’cry thing that was proper 
to .support the discipline ; yet, the pro- 
ceedings respecting the college were 
marked by an extraordinary want of ener- 
gy, promptness, and decision, and indi- 
cated in the most striding manner thetfi>- 
turhing effects of private and contending 
interests. On occasion of the last of these 
disturbances in particular (that of 1012), 
the management of which the court 
took entirely into their own hands, 
they detained a large body of students in 
town for above a month ; and after entermg 
into the most minute details, and subjc0^ 
ing ail tlie parties to repeated examina- 
tions at the India- House, came to no final 
decision. The case was then referred 
back again to the college ooondl, who 
vfm desj4:ed to select for Qip«bsiofi a ceis 
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tain number of those concerned, who 
should appear to them to have been the 
most deeply engaged as imgleaders, and 
the least entitled to a mitigation of sen- 
tence on the score of character. When 
this was done, and a sentence of expulsion 
passed in consequence on five students, a 
subsequent vote of the court restored them 
atl to the service, and they were sent out 
to India without even completing the 
usual period of residence at the college ! ! ! 

A spirit of insubordination, Mr. 
M. remarks, is the natural growth 
of such circumstances as these, 
and it is not surprising, that even 
the ample powers which have since 
been legally vested in the princi- 

S al and professors, should as yet 
ave been insuflBcient for the com- 
plete and radical correction of the 
evil : especially as he asserts, that 
the authorities of the college have 
still to contend against a spirit 
of hostility from without, which 
f tactically defeats the exercise of 
those powers, by regularly putting 
the college, as it were, on its de- 
fence for a long period after any 
severe sentence has been passed, 
and by undermining those feelii^ 
of respect among the governed, 
which are the best security for 
obedience and sub ordination. — Pp. 
73 , 74 , 75 . 

After some further observations 
on the absolute necessity of the 
power of expulsion, both for the 
preservation of discipline and for 
the protection of the best interests 
of the service, Mr. M. concludes 
this part of the subject with the 
following remarks : 

The collegiate authorities now legally 
possess the power both ot expelling, and 
of refusing certificates ; but, unfortunate- 
ly, from the disposition shewn by the 
founders and patrons of the college, and 
that part of the public connected with 
ladia, in every case where the loss of an 
appointment is in question, a full supjmrt 
in the exercise of this power cannot be 
depended upon ; although there can be 
no doubt that every act of collegiate pu- 
nishment that is unopposed and unques- 
tioned tends to render such acts in future 
less necessary • and every act that is so 
opposed and questioned tends to increase 
*he probability of the recurrence of that 
conduct which had called it forth. 

It this difflculty amid be removed, 


best hopes might be entertained of the 
result. And if the college were so sup- 
ported, as to enable it gradually to subdue 
the spirit of insubordination, by removing 
refractory and vicious characters without 
clamour or cavil, and to exercise its dis*. 
cretionary powers in refusing certificates, 
according to the letter and spirit of its 
statutes, and with a view to the real in- 
terests of the service and the good of In- 
dia, there is the strongest reason to pre- 
sume, from the testimonies of what the 
college has already done, and the further 
good effects which might be confidently 
expected from the results just adverted to, 
that it would answer, in no common de- 
gree, the iraj^rtant purpose for which it 
was intended. 

In section seven Mr. M. ad- 
verts more particularly to the 
charges which have been recent- 
ly circulated against the insti- 
tution. In answer to those charges 
he again appeals to the ample tes- 
timonies from India, referred to 
above ; and asserts that Mr. Hume, 
instead of consulting competent 
and disinterested judges, 

Seems to have sought for the character of 
the college from fathers irritated at the 
merited punishment of their sous, and 
from some Hertfordshire country gentle- 
men, tremblingly alive about their game, 
— two of the most suspicious quarters 
from which information could possibly be 
obtained. 

With regard to the individual 
alluded to by Mr. Hume, as having 
become an outcast of society from 
the contagion of the East India 
College, Mr. M. challenges him to 
produce the name of the person in 
question. 

Let his previous character be traced ; 
and let it be seen, by an appeal to facts, 
whether he was not much more likely to 
corrupt others than to be corrupted Rim- 
self. His example indeed could hardly have 
failed to produce a most pernicious cflTect, 
if the good sense and moral feelings of the 
great majority of the students had not in- 
duced them, from the very first term of 
his residence, to shun his society. 

The appointment of the 
cipal to be a Justice of 
Peace is a subject which 
to have been strangely mbccmceiv- 
ed. “ Dr. Battea," obsap»» Mr. 
M., ‘‘as a clerfipnn^ ® ^9^ 

sidWabte bencfflce jE^J^H^cohishijnip, 
k to Ixccmu 
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justice as any magistrate on the 
bench/’ The appointment was 
expressly recommended by Lord 
Buckinghamshire, then President 
of the India Board. It has never 
yet been used, and probably never 
will, in maintenance of discipline : 
and ‘'wiEh regard to the scandalous 
and libellous insinuation” in a para- 
graph of the Times newspaper, 
(shamefully and falsely ascribing 
the death of one of the students to 
his commitment for a criminal 
breach of the peace within the 
walls of the College), Mr. M. says, 

Let every inquiry be made on 
the subject, and the more minute 
and accurate it is, the more agree- 
able will it be to the College.” 
P. 87, 88, 89, 

It is quite needless to dwell on 
Mr. M/s reply to the complaints 
of Mr. Randle .Jackson, that a 
college education was too aspiring 
for persons destined for “weighing 
tea, counting bales, and measuring 
muslins,” By the India Register 
it appears that of 44<2 persons in 
the civil service, only seventy-two 
have any connection with trade ; 
and even these, Lord Wellesley 
says, should have many of the qua- 
lifications of statesanen. “ Such 
being the facts, is it not obvious 
that the education of the civil ser- 
vant& should be fitted for the ira- 
fiovtant stations filled by the great 
bodgp ^ ibsmiv and ^t those who 
are comparatively unsucceasfiil in 
improvement should supply de- 
partments in which less abilities 
are required ?” P. 92. 

For the literary proficiency of the 
Mai thus appeals to 
facts and documents, for the pur- 
pose of establishing that in this rer 
spect the College answers its pur- 
pose, not with Utopian perfection, 
buta^ least in an- equal degree with 
any other known seminary^ either 
scholastic or collegiate. 

' In reply to Mr. Jackson’s doc^ 
^tine, “ that those who cannot un- 
def^tand should be made to feel,” 
Mnlf. shews, beyond all contro- 
versy, Iftat it is idle to rely <m flog- 


ging alone for the support of dis- 
cipline, or the enforcement of 
industry, since that, or any other 
subordinate punishment, must ul- 
timately owe its efficacy to 
power of expulsion. He adds. 

Those who go out to India must uad 
will be men the moment tliey reach the 
country, at whateveV age that may be 
and there they will be immediately ex- 
posed to temptations of no common mas:- 
nitndf* and danger. To prepare them for 
this orde^d, Mr, Jackson and the silly 
writers in the 7imes recommend tlieir 
King whipped till the last hour of their 
getting into their ships. T own it appears 
to me that the object is more likely to be 
attained by a gradual initiation into a 
greater degree of liberty, and a greater 
habit of depending upon themselves, than 
is usual at schools, carried on for two or 
three years preriously, in some saferplace 
than Calcutta, 

The objections to caps and gowns 
seem scarcely to deserve notice. 
They form a badge extremely use- 
ful for the purpose of discipline ; 
and as for the supposed jealousy of 
the universities on this subject^ 
“ every rational man belonging to 
them must heartily laugh at the 
laudable zeal of the London citi- 
zens to inspire them with a becom- 
ing dread of such horrible usurpa- 
tion.” P.99. 

We shall conclude with an ex- 
tract which exhibits concisely Mr. 
M/s view of the difficidties with 
which the College has to contend ; 

Among these are the multiplicity of its 
governors, consisting not only of the Court 
of Di recto’s, but of tiie Court of Proprie- 
tors ; — the variety of opinions 
them, some being for a college in England, 
some for a college in Calcutta, some for 
a school, and some for nothing at all 
the constant discussion arising bx>m this 
variety of opinion, which keeps ap a con- 
stant expectation of change; — ^theintcrefft 
of individuals to send out their sons as 
early, and with as little expense of edu- 
cation, as passible, an interest too strong 
for public spirit the very minute mid 
circumstantial details, in all the proceed- 
ings of the college which are required, ID 
be seen by all the ladies and gentlemen 
who are proprietors of India stock ;.-4lie 
impossibility of sending a student avr^ 
without creating a clamour from one end 
of London to the other, greatly aggravated 
and lengthenM by the power' ^us fur- 
nished, of debaUng wiy of the pro- 
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ceedings ; — the chances tliat the details 
above adverted to will enable some inge- 
nious lawyer to find a flaw in the pro- 
ceedings, with a view to their reversal ; — 
the never-ending applications made to the 
college, when a student is sent away, for 
re-admission, assuming every concei viable 
form of flattery and menace ; — the opinion 
necessarily formed, and kept up in this 
way among the students, that sentences, 
though passed, vvUl not be final ; — and, 
above all, the knowledge they must have, 
f^m the avowed wish of many of the 
proprietors of East India stock to destroy 
the college, that a rebellion would be 
agreeable to them. 

How is it possible to answer for the 
conduct of young men, under such power- 
ful excitements from without For my 
own part, 1 am only astonished that the 
college has been able to get on at all, under 
these ovei*whelming obstacles ; and that 
it has got on, aud done great good too, 
(which I boldly a'^sert it has), is no com- 
mon proof of its internal vigour, aud its 
capacity to answer its object. 

The above passage we consider 
as extremely important, because if 
the \ statement be accurate, it es- 
tablishes this point, at least, that, 
though there may have been faults 
in the internal administration of 
the college ; yet there have been 
external causes at work, abundant- 
ly .sufficient to account for a still 
more extensive failure than has 
actually taken place in the order 
and discipline of the institution : 
and if these causes should remain 
in undiininished fo ' ce, it appears 
that they must be equally injurious 
either to a college or a school. 

Whatever may be the fate of the 
question which has been raised on 
this subject, and which it seems is 
not yet finally disposed of, every 
friend to the prosperity and honour 
of the Company, must heartily de- 
fnecate the tons of intemperate 
and sweeping accusation which in 
various quarters has been levelled 
agunst the institution. Such 
bitter and contemptuous language 
cannot but be. productive of mis- 
chief and injustice. Jf the college 
fails to answer the purpose of its 
foundation, let it be reformed or 
destroyed. But the question is 
surely one of no ordinary moment ; 
and all the discuaiBoiiaiiniidi relate 
Asiatic 14» 


to it ought to be conduefed with 
that calm, dispassionate, and im- 
partial spirit which becomes all in- 
quiries of magnitude and difficulty. 
It is with a view to promote that' 
spirit that we have laid before the 
public, almost without comment, 
so full an abstract of Mr. Malthus’s 
perspicuous and candid perform- 
ance. Those, however, who are 
desirous of being in possession of 
the full strength of that side of the 
question, ought certainly to content 
themselves with nothing short of an 
attentive perusal of the work itself. 

A Vietv of the Historj/, LiteraturVy 

and Religion of the Hindoos. By the 

Rev. \V. Ward. 

[Concluded from page 40.) 

In a very learned dissertation on 
the Religious Ceremonies of the 
Hii'idoos,” by Mr. Colebrooke, in 
the fifth volume of Asiatic Re- 
searches, the reader will find a 
considerable portion of the state- 
ments in these volumes confirmed 
by extracts immediately taken from 
the puranas. That dissertation ex- 
hibits a wonderful display of super- 
stition in every varied form which 
the blindest bigotry can assume. 
The prayers which accompany 
those ceremonious rites are nearly 
all addressed to elementary deities s 
particularly to the sol A a fire, 
the generator of all things, and to 
WATER, the genial nourisher and 
sustainer of all things. In it will 
be found a very honourable attes- 
tation to the truth of all that has 
been advanced by Mr. Ward in 
those preliminary strictures in the 
first volume, from which we hav^ 
already given such ample extracts, 
Both productions incontestably 
prove that the theology of Ind^. 
at least, as generally understock 
and practised, is a gross 
cal theology ! Some refined 
may, indeea, penetrate brfdbo Ae 
veil, and behold and the 
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jple are, to all intents and purposes, 
idolaters^ ever prompt to vene- 
rate the objects of sense, and ser- 
vilely obedient to the dictates of a 
tyrannical priesthood. Well may 
the virtuous indignation of our 
Serampore missionary be roused 
by the perpetration, almost before 
Jiis eyes at Jagannath, of the ne- 
farious practices that accompany 
those sanguinary sacrifices of both 
bestial and human victims ; at the 
tortures inflicted without remorse ; 
the anguish endured Avithout a 
groan ; at the legislator wiio could 
command them, and the infernal 
deity who could alone be pacified 
by them. 

It is not, however, merely the un- 
equalled cnielfjj of these bloody sa- 
crifices that inflames his resentment, 
iXxGnttQX'want oydeccncy displayed in 
their festivals ; the lascivious dance, 
and the obscene song, which at the 
DURGA festival, where he was a 
visitor, and of which the reader has 
seen his interesting account — these 
evince in the degenerate Plindu, 
such a deep taint of sensual guilt, 
as far surpasses the enormities that 
prevailed in the ancient Baccliic 
festivals. On this subject there is 
one passage in Mr. Ward’s work, 
which was accidentally neglected 
to be inserted in our preceding 
article ; but which is of too impor- 
tant a nature to be wholly omitted, 
and, ^erefore, before we finally 
close the first volume, shall be here 
presented to the reader, as a point- 
ed comment upon the atrocities 
there exhibited to his astonished 
view. The concluding sentiment of 
this extract is equally judicious 
and pious. 

fu short, the characters of the gods, 
and the licentiousness which prevails at 
their festivals, and abounds in tlielr po- 
pidar works, with the enervating nature 
of the climate, have made the HindfK>s 
the most effeminate and corrupt people 
on earth. I have, in tlie course of this 
work, exhibired so many proofs of tliis 
ftet, that I Will not again disgust the 
r^er by going into the suhject. Suffice 
ittatay, that fidelity to marriage vows is 
almmt Wiknowu among the Hindoos j 
tile itttercQuise of the sexes approaches 


very near to that of the irrational ani- 
mals. The husband almost invariably 
lives in criminal intercourse during the 
pupilage of his infant wife ; and she, if 
she becomes a widow, cannot marry, and 
in consequence,- being destitute of a pro- 
tector and of every moial principle, be- 
comes a willing prey to the lascivious. 

Add to ail this, the almost incredible 
imniher of human A’ictims which annually 
fall in this Aceldama. I have ventured 
on an estimate of the number of Hindoos 
who aiiiuially perish, the victims of the 
brahmin ical religion; (vol. ii. p. 127,) 
and have supposed, that they cannot 
amount to less than 10,500 ! Every addi- 
tional information I obtain, and the opi- 
nions of the best informed persons with 
whom I am acquainted, confirm me in 
the opinion, that this estimate is too low, 
that the liavock is far greater, however 
difficult it may be to bring the mind to 
contemplate a scene of horror which out- 
does all that has ever been perpetrated in 
the name of religion by all the savage na- 
tions put together. These cruelties, to- 
gether with the contempt which the Hin- 
doos feel for the body as a mere tempo- 
ral y shell, cast off at pleasure, and the 
disorganizing effects of the cast, render 
them exceedingly unfeeling apd cruel : ‘of 
Avhith tlicir want of every national pro- 
A j^ioii tor the destitute ; their leaAiug 
inultitudcs to pcJi^h before their own 
doors, unpitied and even unnoticed ; the 
inhuman manner in Avliich they burn the 
bodies of their deceased relations, and 
their savage triumph Avheu spectatois of 
a widow burning in the dames of the fu- 
neral pile, are aAvful examples. 

But to know the Hindoo idolatry as it 
IS, a person mtist wade through the filth 
of the thirty-six pooranus and otho* po- 
pular books — he uaust read and hear the 
modern popular poems and songs — he 
must follow the brahmun through his 
midnight orgies, before the image of Ka- 
lee, and other goddesses ; or he must ac- 
company him to lire nightly revels, the 
jatras, and listen to the filthy dialogues 
Avhich are rehearsed respecting Krislmu 
and the daughters of tlie milkmen; or 
he must watch him, at midnight, chok- 
ing, with the mud and waters of the 
Ganges, a Avealthy rich relation, Avhile 
in the delirium of a fever; or, at the 
same hour, while murdering an unfaith- 
ful wife, or a supposed domestic enemy : 
burning the body before it is cold, and 
washing the blood from his hands in the 
sacred ‘Stream of the Ganges ; or he inmt 
look at tlie bramhun, Iiurry/ng the treou- 
bling half-dead widow round the funeral 
pile, and throwing her, like a log of wood, 
by the side of the dead Uidy of her hus- 
band, tying her, and then holding her 
down with bamboo levers till the fire has 
depiived her of the power of rising and 
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runuing’ away. — After lieha^sfollowtMl the 
bramhun through all these horrors, he 
will only have approjtched the tlnesliold 
of this temple of Moloch, and he ill be- 
gin to be convinced, that to know the 
Hindoo idolatry, as it is, a man must 
become a Hindoo — rather, he must be- 
come a bramhun ; for a poor shoodrn, 
by the very circumstances of his degrad.i- 
tion, is restrained from many alu uni na- 
tions which bramhuns alone are privileged 
to commit. And when he has done this, 
let him meditate on this system in its ef- 
fects OH the mind of the afflicted or dyiiur 
Hindoo, as described in vol. ii. pp. ib;i, 
1()4, and 176; on reading which descrip- 
tion he will perceive, that in distress the 
Hindoo utters the loudest murmui-s a- 
gainst the gods, and dies in the greatest 
perplexity and agitation of mind. 

Tlie state of things serves to explain 
the mysterious dispensations of Provi- 
dence, in permitting the Hindoos to re- 
main so long in daikness, and in causing 
them to *uffer so much formetlv under 
their Mahometan oppressors. 'Die umi- 
der of so many myiiads of victims iuis 
armed heaven agiiiiist tliem. Let us liope 
that now, in the midst of judgment, a 
gracious Providence has remembered mer- 
cy, and placed them under the fosteung 
care of the British government, that they 
may enjoy a happiness to which they ha\ e 
been hitherto strangers. 

We now proceed to the exami- 
nation of the second volume of this 
singular work, which open.> with a 
desdription of the temples of the 
Hindus, varying in form and de- 
coration, but most of them won- 
derful structures for such an ap- 
parently feeble race to have erect- 
ed. Some of these are square 
buildings, which are in general 
devoted to the obscene worship of 
the L INGAM. Others, again, as 
those sacred to Jagannatli, rise in 
a gradual slope like a sugar loaf. 
Those to Vishnu have generally a 
lofty dome with pinnacles or tur- 
rets ; some more and some less. 
The number of them in every city 
is very great, and much of the 
wealth of the ancient Hindu mo- 
narchs and great rajahs has been 
expended in the erection of them. 
All have a train of officiating 
brahmans attached to them witli 
proportionate salaries : the reve- 
nmM of some arc very ample : those 
of Jagannath are estimated by our 
author at 100,000 rupees, 


After the descriptions of the 
TEMPLES, and their endowments, 
the IMAGES with which they are 
respectively decorated are con- 
sidered at some length, as well as 
the different materials of which 
they are composed, as gold, silver, 
brass, iron, stone, wood, &c. &c. 
Those of the L ingam are most nu- 
merous, are generally of stone, and 
some are of a very large size. One 
is mentioned as set up at Benares 
of such vast dimensions that six 
men can hardly grasp it. The 
Hindu tribe of potters are the 
principal god makers, and they, 
like the ancient fabricators of the 
shrines of the great Diana, find it 
to be a very profitable employ- 
ment. The PRIESTS, and the dif- 
ferent modes of worship are next 
discussed. Then follows an ac- 
count of the periods of worship, 
and the enumeration of the festi- 
vals, which are almost innumera- 
ble. They fall mostly on the days 
of the nexv moon, or when she is at 
Xhefull; and at the ‘times of the 
increase and decrease of her 
changeful orb, Mr. Ward ob** 
serves it as being rather a singular 
circumstance, that both in the Eu- 
ropean and Hindu mythology, the 
two tii’bt days of the week should 
be denominated after the same dei- 
ties ; Surya-mra, or Sunday, and 
Soma-vara, or Monday. Those 
days also are venerated when Surya, 
the sun, that primary object of all 
their devotions enters into a 


sign; in short, astronomy enters 
largely into all their rites and cere- 
monies, and it is thus demonstrat- 
ed, that if their books be allowed 


in any degree 


the antiquity to 
which they lay claim, the Brah- 
mans must in the remotest periods 
have been very attentive observerSf 
at least, of the motions of the h^-. 
venly luminaries. It would b6 a 
task equally tedious and disgusting 
to enter into all the minutise of the 
superstitious and endleM tscremo- 
nies in which the Hindttfs absorb- 
ed from the rising^.to the setting 
sun : the varieties of prayce odered 
up to the deities revpcctively adur- 
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ed by them, and the multitude of 
their ablutions in rivers and lakes 
accounted sacred. Those who are 
particularly curious in the investi- 
gation of these matters we must 
refer to the volume itself, where 
their curiosity will be abundantly 
gratified, and the profoundest sub - 
ject for reflection will be supplied 
by every chapter. We must con- 
fine ourselves to the contemplation 
of the great features of their singu- 
lar superstition, among which the 
burning of xxiomen on the funeral 
pile of their deceased husbands, a 
voluntary devotion to death in va- 
rious ways, infanticide to an enorm- 
ous extent, and tortures and pil^ 
grimages of the fakirs or devotees, 
stand the most prominent. The 
information here aflPorded us is pro- 
portionably more valuable, as 
being the result of ocular inspec- 
tion, and a diligent perusal of the 
puranas themselves. With respect 
to the first of these facts Mr. Ward 
has indulged us with the following 
observations < 

The desire of Hindoo women to die 
with their husbands, and the calmness of 
uany in going through the ceremonies 
which precede this terrible death, are cir- 
ftuiustauces almost, if not altogether, un- 
paralleled, It is another proof of the 
amazing power which this superstition 
has over the minds of its votaries. 
Among other circuinstiinces which urge 
them to this dreadlul deed, we may rank 
the following : — First, the vediis, and 
other shastms, recommend it, and pro- 
mise the widow that she shall deliver her 
husband from hell, and enjoy a long hap- 
piness with him in heaven ; secondly, long 
custom has familiaiized their minds to 
the deed ; thirdly, by this act they escape 
the disgrace of widowhood, and their 
names are recorded among the honour- 
able of their families; fourthly, they 
avoid being starv ed and ill treated by their 
relations ; and lastly, the Hindoos treat 
the idea of death with comparative in- 
difference, as being only changing one 
body for another, as the snake changes 
his skin. If they considered death as in- 
ti oducing a person into an unalterable 
state of existence, and God, the judge, 
as requiring purity of heart, no doubt 
these ideas would make them weigh well 
a step pregnant ^vithsuch momentous con- 
seguences. 

The conduct of the brahmims at the burn- 


ing of widows is so unfeeling, that those 
who have represented them to the world as 
the mildest and most amiable of men, need 
only attend on one of these occasions to 
convince them, that they have greatly im- 
posed on mankind. Where a family of 
Bfamliuus suppose that the burning of a 
mother, or their biothei’s or uncle’s wife, 
or any other tern ale of the family, is ne- 
cessary to support the credit of the fami- 
ly, the woman knows she must go, and 
that her death is expected. She is aware 
also, tliat if she did not burn, she will be 
treated with the gieatest cruelty, and 
continually reproached, as having entailed 
disgrace on the fami'y. The bramhun 
vvlio has greatly :is&isted me in this work, 
has very seiiously assuied me, that he be- 
lieved violence was seldom used to com- 
pel a woman to ascend the pile ; uay, 
that after she has declared her resolution, 
her friends use various arguments to dis- 
cover whether she be likely to persevere 
or not ; (for if she go to the water side, 
and there refuse to burn, they consider it 
an indelible disgrace on the family;) that 
it is not uncommon for them to demand 
a proof of her resolution, by obliging her 
to hold her finger in the fire ; if she be 
able to endure this, they conclude they 
are safe, and that she will not alter her 
resolution. If, however, she should 
flincli at the sight of the pile, they re- 
main deaf to whatever she says ; they 
hurry her tliroiigh the preparatory cere- 
monies, attend closely upon lier, and go 
through the work of murder in the most 
determined manner. 

Some years ago, two attempts were 
made, under the immediate superintend- 
ance of Dr. Carey, to ascertain the num- 
ber of widows burnt alive within a given 
time. The first* ttempt was intended to 
ascertain the number thus burnt within 
thirty miles of Calcutta, during one year, 
viz. in 1803. Persons, selected for the 
purpose, were sent from place to place 
through that extent, to enquire of the 
people of each town or village how 
many had been burnt within the year. 
The return made a total of four hundred 
and thirty -eight. Yet very few places 
east or west of the river Hoogly were vi- 
sited. To ascertain this matter with 
greater exactness, ten persons were, in 
the year 1804, stationed in the different 
places within the above-mentioned ex- 
tent of country ; each person’s station was 
marked out, and he continued on the 
watch for six months, taking account of 
every instance of a widow's being burnt 
vvhich came under his observation. 3Ionth- 
ly reports were sent in ; and the result, 
though less than the preceding years re- 
port, made the number between two and 
three hundred for the year !— If within so 
small a space several hundred widows 
were burnt alive in one year, how many 
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thousands of these xrulows mast be mur- 
dered in a year — in so exUmsive a coun- 
try as HindoosVhan ! So that, in fact, 
the funeral pile devours more than war it- 
self! How truly shocking! Nothing 
equal to it exists in the whole work of hu- 
man cruelty ! What a tragic history 
would a complete detail of these burnings 
make ! 

la respect to voluntary suicide, 
it is practised in a thousand dif- 
ferent modes, by those who aspire 
to be united to the Supreme 
Brahma, from whom the soul 
originally emanated ; who rush 
on death as a refuge from the 
storms of a miserable existence in 
terrestrial bondage, under the tor- 
ture of disease, and the pangs ol 
despair. Let us hear our author 
on this dreadful subject. 

When a person is afflicted with a sup- 
posed incurable distemper, or is in dis- 
tress, or despised, it is common for him 
to form the resolution of parting with life 
in the Ganges ; or the crime is committed 
^ter avow, at the time of making which 
the person prayed for some favour in the 
nextbirtb, as riches, freedom from sorrow, 
&c. Sick persons sometimes abstain from 
food for several days while sitting near the 
river, that life may thus depart from them 
in sightof the holy stream : but the greater 
namber drown themselves in the pre- 
sence of relations ; and instances are 
meotioned, in which per sons in the act of 
self-murder have been forcibly pushed 
back into the stream by their own off- 
spring ! There are different places of the 
Ganges where it is considered as most de- 
sirable for persons thus to murder them- 
selves, and in some oases auspicious days 
are chosen on which to perform this work 
of reiigious merit ; but a person’s drown- 
ing himself in any part of the river is sup- 
posed to be followed with immediate 
happiness. At Saguru island it is account- 
ed an auspicious sign if the person is speed- 
ily seized by a shark, or an alligator; 
but his future Iiappiness is supposed to be 
very doubtful if he should remain long iu 
the water before he is drowned. The Bri- 
tish Government, for some years past, has 
sent a guard of sepoys to prevent persons 
from murdering themselves and their 
children at this junction of the Ganges 
with the sea, at the annual festi\als held 
in this place. 

Some years ago, at Shivu-Shiromunee, 
a bramhun was returning from bathing 
with Kasee-nat’hu, another brarahun, at 
Shautec-pooru ; they saw a poor old man 
sitting on the bank of the river, and asked 
him what he was doing there ? He replied, 


that he was destitute of friends, and was 
about to renounce his life in the Ganges. 
Ka'^ee-nat’hu urged him not to delay then, 
it he was come to die ; — but the man 
seemed to hesitate, and replied, that it 
was very cold. 1 he bramhun (hinting to 
his companion that he wished to see the 
sport before he returned home) reproach- 
ed the poor trembling wretch for his 
cowardice, and seizing his hand, dragged 
him to the edge of the bank ; where he 
made him sit down, rubbed over him the 
purifying clay of the liver, and ordered 
him to repeat the proper incantations. 
While he was thus, with his eyes closed, 
repeating these forms, he slipped down, 
and sunk into the water, which was very 
deep, and perished ! 

About the year 1790, a young man of 
the order of dundees took up his abode at 
Kakshalee, a village near Nudeeya, for a 
few months, and began to grow very cor- 
pulent. Reflecting that a person of his 
order was bound to a life of mortification, 
and feeling his passions grow stronger and 
stronger, he resolved to renounce his life 
in tile Ganges. He requested liis friends 
to assist him in this act of self-murder, 
and they supplied him with a boat, some 
cord, and two water pans. He then pro- 
ceeded on the boat into the middle of the 
stream, and, Ailing the pans with water, 
fastened one to his neck, and the other 
round his loins, and in this manner de- 
scended into the water — to rise no more / 
in the presence of a great multitude of 
applauding spectators. A few years after 
this another dundee, while suffering under 
a fever, renounced his life in the Gauges 
at Nudeeya ; and nearly at the same time, 
a dundee at Ariyaduh, about four miles 
from Calcutta, in a state of indisposition, 
refusing all medical aid, (in which indeed 
lie acted according to the rules of his or- 
der,) cast himself into the river from a 
boat, and thus renounced life. 

Again, let us attend to his de- 
scription of what passes atJAGAN- 
^ ‘hr. 

f, -■ , ■ • , ^ : .1.!, 

where murder reigns paramount, 
and desolation rides triumphant in 
her blood-stained car- 

Amongst the immense multitudes as- 
sembled at the drawing of this car, ar« 
numbers afflicted wifh diseases, and oth^ 
involved iu worldly troubles, or worn out 
with age and neglect. It often bap^ns 
that such persons, after offerii^f op a 
prayer to tlie idol, that they may obtain 
happiness or riches in the next birth, cast 
themselves under the wheels^ the car, 
and are instantly crusl^ed to death. Great 
numbers of these <ars are to be si i ii in 
Bengal j and every year in some place or 
4 
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other, persons thus destroy themselves. 
At Jusninnat’hu-k^iietni, in Orissa, seve- 
ral perish annually. Many are accidentally 
thro down by the pressure of the crowd , 
and crushed to death. The victims who 
devote themselves to death in these foi ms 
have an entire confidence that they shall, 
by this meritorious act of self-murder, at- 
tain to happiness. 

I beg leave lierc to insert the following 
extract of a l«;^er from an officer to a 
friend, to confirm the facts related in this 
and the two preceding sections: ‘ 1 liave 
known a woman, whose courage failed her 
on the pile, bludgeoned by her own clear 
kindred. Tiiis I have told the author of 
‘ Tlie Vindication of ' the Hindoos.’ — I 
have taken a Gentoo out of the Gangc'^ • 
I perceived him at night, and called out 
to the boat- men. — ‘Sir, he is gone; he 
belongs to God.’ ‘ Ves, but take liiin up, 
and God will get him hercaftei.' Me 
got him up at the last gasp : I gave him 
some brandy, and called it phjsir. ‘ O 
Sir, my cast is gone!’ ‘ No, it is physic/ 

* It is not that, Sir ! but iny family will 
never receive me, I am an on tea'll !* 
*What! for saving your life!’ Ve^,’ 

* Never mind such a family.’ — I let above 
one hundred men out of limhoat Jagan- 
uath; there were a thousand dead and 
dying; — all in limbo starving, to extmt 
money from tliem. 

In respect to that other horrid 
enormity practised in India, the 
murder y and exposure of infants y 
though it abounds more among 
the Rajaput or royal-tribe, who 
very generally thus sacrifice their 
daughters y as being a burden to a 
military race ; yet instances of that 
crime very frequently occur even 
in Bengal and Orissa, especially 
in those districts that border on 
the Ganges, in whose devouring 
wave so many annual victims of 
various sex and age are inhumanly 
plunged. The principle, (what a 
dreadful perversion of the word 1) 
upon which the infatuated parents 
act, is this : a married pair having 
been long united, and having no 
children, join in making a vow to 
Gang A, that, if sii£ will bestow 
upon them the blessing ofoffspring, 
they will devote thafrst’^horny as 
the dearest and most prized, to 
her^ I inn and faithful to the 
deathful compact, if their request 
be grsmted, at three or four years 
of age^ when the intellect begins 


to dawn, when the child is most 
amiable, and the delighted parents 
feel most ardently the throb of af- 
fection ; then it is that they perform 
the nefarious rite. The unthink- 
ing innocent is taken to the edge 
of the river on some public festi- 
val, appointed for bathing in that 
halloxved stream, and there devot- 
ed to the goddess. The child is 
allured to go farther and farther 
into the water, till it is at length 
carried away by the rapidity of the 
current ; or, if it is reluctant to 
become its own destroyer, it is 
pushed on without remorse by the 
unfeeling parents into the middle 
of the stream, where, if not rescu- 
ed from destruction by some com- 
passionate stranger, it is infallibly 
ingulphed. The compassionate 
stranger, however, if he is[success- 
ful in his humane efforts to pre- 
serve it, must keep it for his pains : 
at tlie moment of its floating on 
the water it is for ever renounced 
hy the parents; the infernal vow 
is completed ; heaven is appeased, 
and its vengeance .satiated. 

Fearful that these details of hor- 
ror would appear incredible to his 
European readers, Mr. Ward ap- 
peals for the truth of the facts re- 
ported, to the testimony of his 
brother missionaries in India in the 
following passage 

The following: sliockinp- custom appears 
to prevail priiicipallv ifi the northern dis- 
trict‘d of Geneal. If an infant refuse the 
mother’s bieast, and decline in health, it 
is said to be under the influence of some 
malignant spirit. Such a child is ^me- 
time.s put into a ba.'dket, tiud hung up in a 
tree where this evil spiiit is supposed to 
reside. It is generally destroyed by ants, 
or birds of prey ; but sometimes perishes 
hy neglect, though fed and clothed daily. 
If it should not l>e dead at the expiration 
of three days, the mother I'eceive.x it home 
ai^ain, and nurses it : but this seldom 
hapt)t‘ns. The late ^Ir. Thomas, a mis- 
sionjiry, once saved and r('':toivd to its 
mother, an infant whicii had fallen out of 
a basket, at Biiolahatii, near Malda, at 
the moment a sliackal was running away 
with it. As this eentleinaii and Mr. Carey 
wore afterwards [)a‘:Nnig under the same 
tree, they found a basket hanging in the 
branciiC:?, containing the skeleton of ano- 
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ther iiifan^, which hail been devoured by 
auts. The custom is unkuown in many 
places, hut, it is to he feared, is too com- 
mon in others. 

In the north western parts of Hindoost’- 
hanu, the horrid practice of sacrificimj 
female children as soon as born, has been 
known from time immemorial, llie Hin- 
doos ascribe this custom to a prophecy de- 
livered by a Bramhun to Dw eepu-singhu, 
a raju-pootu king, that his race would 
lose the soveieignty through one of his 
female posterity. Another opinion is, that 
this shocking practice has ari.sen out of 
the law of marriage, w'hicli obliges the 
bride’s father to pay almost divine honours 
to the bridegroom :* hence persons of 
high cast, unwilling thus to humble them- 
selves for the sake of a daughter, destroy 
the in^t. In the Punjab, and neighbour- 
ing districts, to a great extent, a cast of 
Sikhs, and the Raju-pootus, as well as 
many of the Bramliuns and other casts, 
murder their female children as soon as 
born. I have made particular enquiiy 
into the extent of these murders ; luit as 
the crime is perpetrated iu M'cret, have 
not been able to lu'ocurc very exact infor- 
mation. A gentleman, whose information 
on Indian customs is very correct, iufonns 
me, that this practice was, if it is not at 
present, universal among all the raju- 
poots, w^ho, he supposes, destroy all their 
daughters: he expresses his fears, that 
notwithstanding their promises ' to the 
Government of Bombay, made in conse- 
quence of the very benevolent exertions of 
Mr. Dimcan, the practice is almost gene- 
rally continued. He adds, the custom 
prevails in the Punjab, in Main a, in Joud- 
pooru, dcsselmcre, Giizerat, Kutch, and 
perhaps Siiid, if not in other provinces. 

We now come to the last sub- 
ject which we promised more par- 
ticularly to consider, a subject as 
dreadful as it is comprehensive ; 
we mean the tortures endured, and 
the pilgrimages undertaken by the 
Indian sannyasis or devotees^ who, 
in their romantic notions of gain- 
ing heaven by voluntary inflictions, 
and toils, to which the labours of 
Hercules are puerile, brave equal- 
ly the burning tropical beam, and 
Ae extreme rigors of the polar cir- 
cle. Sometimes they perish, the 
prey of the wild beasts of the 
desart) through which they are 
fearlessly travelling; at other times 
they are buried in the drifted 
sands, or suffocated by the fiery 

• At the time of thegiii't fatbmr, takii^ 

hoM of the knee of the boy, worsbips him, by 
presenting offerings of rice, itowers, paint, &c, 
and promuing to giveUun hit danghutr. 
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pestilential blasts. To gain a6- 
sorption in deity, that is, to return 
purified after a shousand ordeals 
to the divine essence from which 
vagrant spirit first emanated, some 
are represented in their sacred 
books as hanging for hundreds of 
years, with the head downwards; 
others, as living on leaves ; others, 
on air; others, as residing in the 
center of four fires, in fact, roast- 
ing themselves to death ; others, 
as standing up to the neck in w ater, 
or imbedded in eternal snow. These 
trials of a more tremendous nature 
are said to have been undergone 
more usually in ancient, than in 
these modei'n degenerate times ! 
Sannyasis of the present day shrink 
fi*om such excruciating tortures, 
yet many of extreme violence are 
still endured by them with inxinci- 
ble fortitude. A few instances 
within the limits of our author’^s 
enquiry shall now be adduced. 

Sannyasis, — ^Tlicse mendicant worship- 
pers of Shivu are very numerous in Ben- 
gal, but are not much honoured by their 
countrymen. They smear their bodies 
with the ashes of cow-du»g, weai* a nar- 
row cloth tied with a rope round their 
loins, and throw a cloth, died red. over 
their boilies. The artificial iiuii worn by 
some of these persons, reaches down to 
their feet, and is often clotted with dirt 
till it adheres together like a mpe. Some 
tie the teeth of swine, as ornaments, on 
their arms, and others travel mdked. The 
respectable sunyasees profess to live in a 
state of celibacy, eating neither flesh nor 
fish, nor anointing their bodies with oil. 

Ramntu , — ^This class of mendicants, 
worshippers of Rmuu, is formed of per- 
sons born in the western provinces of 
Hindoost’hanu. With a rope or an iron 
chain they tie a shred of cloth very clfne 
round their loins ; rub their bodies with 
the ashes of cow-dung, and wander to 
holy places in large companies, many of 
them armed with spears, swords, &C. 
They do not individually beg, hut quarter 
themselves in a body on rich men. The 
Hamatus make fires in the night, ••A 
sleep near them in the open air. They 
smoke intoxicating herbs to great cii0MS. 

Again, we read, at 
concerning the sect thii assumes 
the appellation of 

Purum Hungsu, A persons are to 
be Been at holy ^acat»ho call themwivw 
by th» name, bat 4^ do not co^ up to 
tlK deacripticm of fbc tiiastru. Iheypre- 
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tend to be destitute of all regard to risible 
objects; but they s:o naked ; have no ap- 
parent intercourse with human beiugs ; 
remain speechless ; ask for nothing, and 
ret subsist on alms ; eat any thing given 
them; disregard all outward purifica- 
tions ; and wear their beard and the hair 
of their head, unless some one take com- 
passion on them, and pay the barber. 
These persons affirm, that they have at- 
tained to that state of perfection wliich 
the shastnis require, viz. that their minds 
do not wander alter worldly things, and 
that they live in a state of pleasure : but 
this abstraction and joy arise only from 
the fumes of drugs or spiri ts, by u hich 
all the other passions are overcome. I 
have seen such persons at Kalee-ghatu, 
near Calcutta. Instead of dwelling in 
forests according to the directions of the 
sliastru, they remain at these places, in 
order to attract notice, and to obtain vo- 
luntary alms. The pundit with whom I 
wrote this, acknowledged that pride was 
the reigning principle in these modem 
purum-hungsus. 

The most wonderful instance, 
however, of this species of abstrac- 
tion from all objects of sense, is to 
be found at a subsequent page, 
where it by no means appears to 
be the effect of intoxicating drugs. 

The following story is uiiivei.’^ally cre- 
dited among the Hindoos in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta : — Some years ago, 
a European, with his Hindoo clerk, Va- 
ranusheeghoshu, of Calcutta, aud other 
servants, passed through the Sunder- 
bund.<. One day, as this European was 
w'alkiug in the forest, he saw something 
which appeared to be a human being, 
standing in a hole in the earth. He asked 
the clerk what this could be ? who affirm- 
ed that it was a man. Tlie European 
went up, and beat this lump of animated 
clay till the blood came ; but it did not 
ap^ar that the person was conscious of 
the least pain — he uttered no cries, nor 
manifested the least sensibility. Tlte Eu- 
ropean was overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment' and asked what it could mean? 
.The clerk said, he had learnt from his 
.shastrus, that there existed such men, 
called yogees, who were destitute of pas- 
sions, and were incapable of pain. After 
hearing this account, the European or- 
dered his clerk to take the man home. 
.He did so, and kept him some time at 
Ws hou^e: when fed, he would eat, and, 
at proper times, would sleep, and attend 

the necessary functions of life ; but he 
tCk>\ no i: tci cst in any thing. At length, 
th* tilerk, wearied with keeping him, 
senrKftn to the house of his spiritual 
teacher, zx KhurJii. Here some lewd 
fellows put fire into his hands ; placed a 
prostitute by his fide, and played a num- 


ber of tricks with him, but without 
making the least impression on him. 
The teacher w'as soon tired of his guest, 
and sent him to Benares. On the way, 
when the boat one evening lay to for the 
night, this yogee went on shore, and, 
while lie was walking by the side of the 
river, another religious mendicant, with 
a smiling countenance, met him : they 
embraced each other, and — (as is said) 
— were seen no more. 

Thus have we faithfully given a 
general view of the contents of this 
singular publication, in which, if 
the virtuous indignation of our 
missionary has induced him to draw 
the character of the Hindoos in 
colours too dark and dreadful, 
more increased and expanded in- 
formation will not fail in time to 
correct the error. But he himself, 
in various places, positively affirms 
that, so far from having exaggera- 
ted their enormities, he has not 
drawn the picture dark enough from 
fear of offending the delicacy of 
his readers, and in the apparent 
confidence of undissembled truth, 
uses the remarkably strong ex- 
pressions concerning the authen- 
ticity of his statements, occurring 
at page 129 of his second volume; 
with quoting which we shall con- 
clude these extended strictures# 

I must leave it to the pen of tlie future 
historian and poet to give these scenes 
that just colouring which will harrow 
up the soul of future generations ; I must 
leave to them the description of these le- 
gitimate murders, perpetrated at the com- 
mand and in the presence of the high- 
priests of idolatry ; who, by the magic 
spell of superstition, have been able to 
draw men to quit their homes, and travel 
on foot a thousand miles, for the sadee of 
beholding an idol cut out of the. trunk of a 
neighbouring tree, or dug from an adjmu- 
ing quarry ; — to prevail on men to com- 
mit murders to supply human victims for 
the altars of religion ; — on mothers to 
butcher their own children ; — on friends 
to force diseased relations into the arms 
of death, while struggling to extricate 
themselves ; — on children to apply the 
lighted torch to the pile that is to devonr 
the living mother, who has fed them from 
her breasts, and dandled them on hdr 
knees. To crown the w hole, these priest 
of idolatry have persuaded men to .wor- 
ship them as gods, to lick the dost of 
their feet, and even to cut off lumps of 
their own flesli, their own heads, as offer- 
ings to the gq^s, 
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UTERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Calcutta . — Lieutenant J. N, Jackson 
has been directed to recommence the 
survey of the boundaries of Zillahs H ugli- 
ly, Buiduar, Miduapore, and the Juugle 
Mchals. 

Lieut. Hugh Mortieson, of the 29th re- 
giment Bengal N, Infantry, has been di- 
rected by the government at Fort- William 
to proceed to the Sunder bunds, for the 
purpose of couiinning the survey oiigi- 
iialiy entrusted tohim; a considerable pro- 
gress has been made in tliis geographic 
examination, which was undertaken. We 
understand, with the express intention of 
^adualiy converting an exuberant tract of 
woods and creeks into a cultivated coun- 
try. Several spots have already been 
cleared, particularly at the extremity of 
Sagor Islaml, where the festival is annu- 
ally held. 

Ma^ 30, — On Saturday night a violent 
storm commenced from the N. W, abdut 
half past seven, and continued till ten. 
At midnight it recommenced with greater 
fury’, the wind blowing from the S. The 
thunder was tremendtHis, and the light- 
ning from the quarter whence the wind 
blew presented a continual blaze, much 
damage was done to the huts of the na- 
tives ; we have not heard of any other 
casualties. 

At a meeting of the Asiatic Society, 
Jield on the 7th of June last, a paper was 
read relating to the use of Pomegranate 
roof in Tenia and Akund, of a species of 
Asclepias in the Juzam or leprosy of 
Bengal. 

College at Calcutta.-^k se- 
cond meeting, for the purpose of form- 
ing an institution for the education of 
the children of Hindus, assembled at 
Sir Edward East’s, when the following 
amusements were adopted.— President, 
Sir E. East ; Vice-President, J. Harring- 
ton, Esq. Committee, D. Heming, Esq. 
W. C. Blacquiere, Esq, J. W. Croft, Esq. 
H. H. Wilson, Esq. Captain Taylor, Cap- 
Roebuck, Lieutenant Price, Dr. Wal- 
Bc ; Lieutenant Irvin, Secretary ; Mr. 
Bantstto, Treasurer, 

*1^6 following is the general plan, imdcr 
which it ifi proposed to form this useful 
establishment 

1. That the primary object of tliis in- 
stitJition be the tuition of the sons of res- 
pectable Hindus, in the English add In- 
djaa languages, and in the literature and 
peknoe of Europe. 
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2. Tliat the admission of students, con- 
sistently with the above primary object, 
be left to the discretion of the managers 
of the Institution. 

3. ^fliat persons who are not students 
be allow'ed to attend any literary or scien- 
tific lectures, in the English Depanment, 
with the consent of the committee of 
managers. 

4. T’hat the terms on which students 
shall be admitted to receive instruction iu. 
the college, be fixed, from time to time, 
by til e managers of the institution. 

5. That a fund be raised by voluntary 
contributions for the purchase of a suffi- 
cient quantity of ground in a convenient 
situation, within the limits of the city of 
Calcutta, and for erecting a suitable col- 
lege, with other requisite buildings, there- 
upon. 

6. That a book of Subscription for this 
purpose be kept open for a period of one 
) ear ; and that all persons who have al- 
ready contributed*, or may contribute dur- 
ing the present year, to the funds of the. 
institution, be considered original bene- 
factors and founders of the college. 

7. That the names and contributions 
of such original benefactors and founders 
be recorded in the annals of the college ; 
and be also engraven on a tablet of marble, 
to be affixed in some conspicuous part of 
the principal edifice. 

H. T hat the names of all future bene- 
factors to the funds of the college, be also 
registered as such ; with the amount and 
date of their respective contributions. 

9. That if at any time it be found ne- 
cessary to limit the number of students to 
receive instruction in the college, a pre- 
ference be given to the sons and relations 
of those who have been recorded as foun- 
ders and benefactors, or registered as 
benefactors of the college. 

It was also resolved, that William Coates 
Blacquiere, Esq. Ram Gopal MuRk, Gopee 
Mohun Deb, and Huree Mohun Thakorir, 
be constituted a committee for taking 
measures towards providing a proper si- 
tuation for the seminary, and that the 
native part of the committee reconsider 
and repoit on the means of providing 
funds, 

’i’he committee were of opinion that 
the Indian method of instruction, With 
the British improvements, sho™ be 
adopted in the college, and resolved that 
the secretaries be desired to ascertaiB and 
report what teachers will be »ece^ary, 
and can be procured for the SSBgalce and 
English departments of college, a*!- 
suming the numbet of students to be 

Vox., III. T 
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The amount subscribed for the estab- make what observations may occur on 
lishment of t^e Hindu coHege, wag only meteorology; and other departments of na* 
59,300 rupees on the 6th. tural philosophy. 


The Horticultural Society has proposed, 
that each member shall pay an immediate 
contribution of 250 SR. monthly for the 
carrying into effect the pieliminary ar- 
rangements, and a monthly contribution 
of 82 SR. 

HauCicai Surv^ffs . — Captain Charles 
Court,, the Hon. East India Compaity's 
Marine Sun^eyor in India, has tran'smitted 
to the Court of Directors (through the 
Supreme Goverument of Bengal) two large 
charts, one of which comprehends a sur- 
i^ey of the river Hooghly from Saugor 
Igland fo Chinsiu-ah, on a large plane 
scale projection of 40 parts to an inch, 
and 1010 of tha^e parts, or fathoms, to a 
nautk mile. The other chm-t contains a 
Survey of the Reef, extending from Point 
Padmiras and the adjacent coast, on the 
proj^tion, but only half the scale'of 
tjtetformer, or 505 of its parts to a mile. 

Lieutenants Ross and Maughan, of the 
^mbay Marine, employed on a survey of 
the China sea, have lately s^nt home a 
Survey of Canton River from Lan-geet 
tsland to the Second Bar, wliich has been 
^graved for the use of the Company’s 
ships. 

The 3d class of the Royal Institute of 
Science, Literature, and the Fine Arts at 
Amsterdam, baschosen as a correspondent 
A. Hamilton, Esq. Professor of Hindu 
Literature at HailcybUry, 

Larg^ €nhm*montc -^Messrs. 

Plight and Robson, of St. Martin’s Lane, 
have completed a large and fine organ for 
the East Indies, with compound stops, the 
first of such which has yet been made on 
thhBev. H. Llston*g patent plan; inwhich 
liaDlMtnent separate pipes aii& provided 
fbt every sound (nearly sixty In each oc- 
faVe), In all the upper parts of the scale and 
shaders for producing two or three sounds, 
(diflTerfn'g by comma major} from the same 
pipe are only used in the larger ranges of 
pipes, both for Sviving of room, and bwause 
it has been found by experience that in 
such lower parts of the scale the shaders 
act the best. In a short time Mr. Liston 
proposes to commence a course of lectures 
oil the musical scale, 0*5 now in use by 
singers, violinist?, &c. illustrated by ex- 
periments on all the chords in use, and 
Ilf performances on this large organ* 

Captain Frcycinet, of the French navy, 
the point of embarking at Toulon in 
the Corvette l-rariie, on a scientific voy- 
tige 5 the principal object of which is the 
defertolnatiou of the form of the southern 
liemispbe^ of the earth. He will also 


The power of the recently invented 
grand blowpipe, acting by a condensed 
mixture of oxygene and hydrogene gases, 
has ^been exhibited by the lecturer at the 
Surry Institution. Chemistry would in- 
deed appear to have obtained analytic as- 
sistance of indefinite capacity. Platinum, 
and palladium which exists in it, were 
instantly fused. Magnesia, alumina, &c. 
burnt with indescribable brilliancy, and 
a splendour rivalled only by the sun. A 
steel watch spring was fused, and even 
boiled. Part of a tobiicco pipe was con- 
verted into glass. The diamond readily 
burnt. 

Among the effects specified in the will 
of the late Sir Roger Curtis, is mentioned 
a beautiful table, supposed to be made of 
the root of the nutmeg trw. 

A working smith and farrier, of the 
name of Thomas, at Newport, in Mon- 
mouthshire, has invented and contpleBed a 
clock, upon an entirely new priaciple ; i* 
goes for the space of 384 ^ys by ohed 
winding up ; it has a pendant as^ vibrat- 
ing .seconds ; the plates and wheels are 
of brass, and the pinions are of cast steel ; 
the dial plate shews the minutes and so* 
coads. This ingenious piece of meclianism 
has hitherto performed its operations wUh 
the utmost correctness. 

The Pamphleteer, No, 1 7, January 1 817, 
contains the following papers.— 1, fee- 
fence of Economy, against the late Mtr* 
Burke, by Jeremy Bentham, 
nal.) — 2. A Treatbe on Oreyhonnds, vrith 
observations on the Treatment and IH»* 
orders of them. By Sir R. Clayton, ^trt. — 
3. Hints for the Cultivation of the Peat Bogs 
in Ireland, with a View to the Increase 
of Population, Security, and Public Happi- 
ness, especially in that part of the Hnabd 
Kingdom, in a letter to the Rev.T* 
thus, (original.)— 4. TPITOFENEA | 
or a bridf outline of the Universal System, 
by G. Field, Esq. (original.)— 5. Ftoher 
Observations on the State of the Nation 
— ^The means of Employment of Labour 
—The Sinking Fund and its Application 
— Pauperism — Protection requisite to the 
Landed and Agricultural Interests. By 
R. Preston, Esq. M. P.— 6. Observations 
on the Game Laws^ with proposed allc*% 
tions for the Protection and Increase ol 
Game and the Decrease of Crimes. By 
J. Chitty, Esq. Temple, Barrister at Lkwr, 
—7. A Second Letter to a Friend ib Bb- 
vonshire, on the present Situation olt th« 
Country, By A. HoldsH^^rdS^ Esq. 
M. P.— -8, A Plan suggiBSt^ for matiure 
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oonsideration, for s«pcj»ediTig .the neces- 
sity of the Poor Bates y byjneaas of Cot- 
tage Acres awd Farms, termed I^eavm 
Farms ; thos denominated from the in- 
tended benefits likely to result from its 
pervading the whole mass, (original.)-— 
y, 'Constitniional Aids — Pr<^ess of Tax- 
ation, wth a New Plan of Finance, By 
Steph^ Pellrt, M.D. (original.) — 10. In- 
quii'y into the Causes and Remedies of the 
late and present scarcity and high price 
oFProvision'*, in a letter to Lord Spencer, 
dated tlie 8th of November, 1800, with 
Observations on tire distresses of Agri^ 
cdlturc and Commerce whTch have pre- 
vailed for the last three yrars. By Sir 
Gilbert Blane, Bait. F. R. S. Physician to 
tiie Prince (2d edition, printed 

exclusively m the Pampbletoer.) 

Tlie second Class of the'Royal Institute 
of the Netherlands has elected associates 
of tliis Cla.ss, Mr. Grim, at Cassel ; Mr. 
l^toeh, PrC'.itlent of the Imperial Academy, 
St. Pelci'^hurgh ; Mr.C. Pougeus, at Paris ; 
Mr. U. Southey, London; Mr, Wernick, 
a cl erg)' man in London, one ot its corre- 
»jjondents. Tlie third Class (all in the 
Netheriaiids) has chosen among other cor- 
respondents, Mr. W, Hamilton, professor 
of Oriental Literature at Hertford Col- 
lege ; Professors Langles and Boissouade, 
at Haris ; aasd CretiUer, jat Heidelberg. 
The fourth Class has chosen. £or its 
correspoadenbs, Messrs, F. G. Weitsch, at 
BetUn; J. F. Thiebault, at Patis; and 
I wan Midler, at Loudon, 

NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

Embellished with a portrait of the 
AuthoV, from a painting by Northcote, 
and 12 eiigi’avings of remarkable scenery, 
A Narrative of a Residence in Ireland, 
during the Summer of 1814 and that of 
>815. By Anne Piumtre. 4to. 21.10s. 
boa^s. 

Letters from the Earl of Chesterfield to 
Arthur Charles Stanhope, E^q, relative to 
the Education of his Godson, the late 
Earl of Chesterfield. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

Volume 11, Part I, illustrated by En- 
gravkigs, of the Supplement to the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. Edited by Maevey 
Napier, Esq. F. R. S. E, This Part is 
bnriched with a Prelimiuary Dissertation on 
the History of the Mathematical and Phy- 
8i^ Sciences, by Professor Playfair, and 
withliJoatributions, by John Barrow, Esq, 
Francis Jeffrey, Esq. Prof. Leslie, James 
Mill, Esq. Dr. Boget, Dr. Thomas Thom- 
son, and other w^-known writers. 4 to. 
11. 5s. hoards. 

Statements respecting the East-India 
College ; with an Appepl to Facts ih ^e- 
i^tation of the Chaigbs lately brot^t 
it in theCodj%d»f!Ptt^ietoni« 


the Rev. T. R. Maltbus.jPn^easor.uf His- 
tory and Political JScQnomy in the 'East^ 
IiKlia College, Hertfordjshiise, and late 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Jn 
8vo. Price 3s. fid. 

A complete Course of Instruction, in 
the Elements of Fortification ; oiiginally 
intended for the Use of the Royal En- 
gineer Department. By Lieut. Col. C. 
Pasley, R.E. F. B. S. Author of an Essay^ 
on the Military Policy of Great Britain. 
Illustrated by Five Copper-plates, and 
Five Hundred Engravings in Wood. In 
2 voi. 8vo. 

-Narintiye of a Residenoe in Belgium, 
during the Campai^ of 1B15, and of a 
Visit to the Field of Waterloo. an 
English woman. In 8vo. 10s. fid. boards. 

The Journal of Science aud the Artst^ 
edited at the Royal Institution. Number 
IV^, Price 73.-fid. 

Scriptural Essay^,'adapfced to tlteHoit- 
days of the Church of Engl^l : .with 
Meditations on the prescribed Servioesr. 
2 vol. l2mo. 12s. boards.— Likewise 
may be had, written also by Mrs. 
West, — 1. Letters addressed to a Young 
iMaa, on his First Entrance into Life. 
In 3 vol. 12mo. Fifth Edition, II. Is. 
boards. — 2. Letters to a Young Lady. 
In 3 vol. l2mo. Fourth Edition, 11. la. 
boards. By tlie Author of Letters to a 
Y'oui^ Mao, &c. 

A Tour through Belgium, Holiap^s 
along the Rhine, and thraugh the North 
of France, in the Summer of 181 fi. Ip 
which is uivenan account of the Civil and 
Ecclesiastical Polity, and of the System 
of Education of the Kingdom of the Ne# 
thcrlands ; with Remarks on the Fine 
Arts, Commerce, and Ylauufactures, By 
James Mitchell, M. A. 8vo. 123.boardi 
CH)servidiops in Surgery •and 
Morbid Anatomy. With Case^, l^isseo- 
lions, and Engravings. By John Haw<- 
ship, Member of tlie Royal College of Sur- 
geons ill London, Member of the Medico- 
cliirugical Society, and Autlior of Prac- 
tical Observations on tlie Diseases of the 
Urinary Organs. The extensive series 
of Illustrations for this work, selected 
from the contents of Mr. Heaviside's 
invaluable Museum, are comprised in 
eight large octavo plates, 8vo. IBs. boards. 

No. I, to be continued every Tiwp 
Months, of the Correspondent : consisting 
of Letters, Moral, Political, and Literttry, 
Iwjtween eminent Writers in FranNlfiind 
h^ngland. The Ei^li&h Ariiclea.flii l ii ft p f ed 
«nd arranged by Dr. SunihyrL 
price 5s. 

The Elements of C^ttchsitmf ^ 
tural Histoiy of She^, to the 

Liimcan S3^teDi, i^swwatiems oa 
^klodem ^7 ThowMS 

' < tr 2 
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the Cinnean Society, Member of the Wer- 
Berian Natural History Society, &c &c. 
Svo. 8s. boards ; or, with the Plates of 
the Genera coloured, 10s. or, with all the 
Plates full coloured, 12s. 

Histories of the Collies and Public 
Schools. Illustrated by 48 coloured En- 
gravings, Fac-similes of Drawings by the 
hrst Artists, and printed uniform with 
Ackerman’s Histories of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, impel ial 4to. 71. 7s. boards, 

Tlie Second Edition of Philosophical 
Tlssays, By Dugald Stewart, Esq. F. R. 
SS. L. &E. formerly Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, 8vo. 14.S. boards. 

The Second Edition of Volume II, of 
Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind. By Diigald Stewart, Esq. F. R. 
SS. L. & E. formerly Protes'ior ot Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh ; 8vo. 14s. boards. 

The second edition of Tales of My 
Landlord, collected and arranged by Jede- 
diah Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster and 
Parish Clerk of Gaudercleugli, 4 vols. 
12 !Uo. 11. 83. boards, 

A View of the Agricultural, Com- 
TOercial, and Financial Interests of Cey- 
lon ; with an Arpt'ndix, containing some 
of the principal Laws and Usages of the 
Candiaiis, Poit and Cu'^tom House Regu- 
lations, Tables ot Expoi rs and Impoits, 
Public Revenue and Expendituie, &c. By 
Anthony Bertolarci,Esq. late Comptioller 
General of Customs, and Acting Auditoj: 
General of Civil Accounts in that Colony; 
with a Map of the Island, compiled at 
Golumbo, from the latest Surveys, in the 
year 181.3, by Capt. Schneider, Ceylon 
Engineer. In one large Volume, 8vo. 
-price 18s. boards. 

A View of the History, Literature, and 
Religion of the Hindoos, including a Mi- 
nute Description of their Manners and 
Cnstoms ; and Translations from their 
principal Works. By the Rev. W. Ward, 
one of the Baptist Missionaries at Se- 
rampore. The third edition, carefully 
abridged and greatly improved. In 2 vol. 

8 VO. price 18s. boards. 

Itinerary of the Morea, being aDescrip- 
tion of the Routes of that Peninsula, by 
Sir William Cell, IM. A. F. R, S. F. S. A. 
One volume, small 8vo. iOs. fid. boards. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Early in the Spring will be published, 
Obsen'ations on the Ruins of Babylon, as 
recently visited and described by Clatidius 
James Rich, F.sq, Resident for tbe East- 
Jndia Company at Bagdad ; provin? that 
the famed Tower of Babel was a Temple 
to the Sun, and the whole of that vast 
City was constructed upon an Astrono- 
jjiical Plan*--Shewing, also, the high ad- 
vance of the ancient race* of Fire-Wor- 


shippers, its Founders, in Metallurgic 
Science, in Architectural Design, in Geo- 
metry, in Mechanics, in Hydraulics, in the 
art of Engraving, Colouring, &c. together 
with Strictures on the Babylonian Bricks, 
and their Inscriptions, preserved in the 
British Museum— On the Ruins of Perse- 
polis, or Chelminar ; including a Disser- 
tation on a lately discovered Persepolitan 
monument, of high importance to Astro- 
nomers, and supposed to contain a Por- 
tion of the ancient Babylonian Sphere.— 
On the presumed Antiquity of the Arch, 
no where to be found amid these Ruins — 
On the Oiigin of Alphabetic Writing, and 
various other subjects connect d with An- 
cient History, Sacred and Profane ; but 
in a more particular manner marking the 
giadual and complete accomplishment of 
the Scripture Prophecies that predicted 
the downfall and utter destruction of that 
vast City and wUely-exteuded Empire, 
With Illustrative Engravings, By the 
Rev. Thomas Maurice, A, M. Assistant 
Librarian at the British Museum, and 
Author of ludiau Antiquities. 

Mr. James White, Author of Veterinary 
Medicine, is preparing for publication, a 
Compendious Dictionary of tbe Veterinary 
Art, 

Mr. Adam Stark is engaged on a His- 
tory of Gaiusbo rough, with an Account of 
the Roman and Danish Antiquities in the 
Neighbouihood ; to be illustrated by 3 
map and several other engravings/ 

Mr. Nichols has nearly completed at 
press two volumesof Illustrations of Liter- 
ature, consisting of Memoirs and Letters 
of eminent Persons who ftourished in the 
Eighteenth Century ; intended as a Sequel 
to the Li res ary Anecdotes ; also, a third 
quarto volume of the Biographical Me- 
moirs of Hogarth, with illustrative Essays 
and fifty Plate s. 

Mt. W. Piees, many years resident in 
Jersey, will soon publish an Account of 
the Island of Jersey, with a map and four 
other engiavings, 

George Price, Esq. barrister, is prepar- 
ing a Treatise on the Law of Extents. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Charles 
Butler, lisq. of Lincoln’s Inn, are printing 
in five octavo volumes. 

Dr. Burrows, of Gower-street, is pre- 
paring for publication. Commentaries on 
Mental Derangement. 

A volume of Sermons, by the late Dr. 
Vincent, with an account of his Life, by 
Archdeacon Nares, will soon appear. 

T. Forster, jun. Esq. will soon publish, 
Catullus, with English notes, in a duode- 
cimo volume. 

The Be\% James Raine, of Durh^,liat 
undertaken the History and Aoidguiiies 
of North Durham, as subdivided into the 
di Uriels of NorbamBhire, Islandsldre, and 
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Bedlin^onshire ; it will be publislied uni- 
formly with Mr, Surtee’s History of the 
County, of which it may be considered as 
constituting a portion. 

Wm. Has!e\vood,Esq. barrister, is pre- 
paring a Treatise on the Office of Re- 
ceiver ; also a Treatise on Injunctions, 

H. N. Tomlins, Esq, has in the press, 
the Practice of the Quarter Sessions. 

Mr. Ackermaim is printing in an im- 
perial quarto volume, a Series of Cos- 
tumeS‘of the Netherlands, with descrip- 
tions in French and English. 

Mr, Booth, treasurer to the Chi Id wall 
Provident Institution, will soon publish, 
a System of Book-keeping, adapted solely 
for the use of Provident Institutions, or 
Saving Bants. 

A Historical and Descriptive View of 
the Parishes of Monk Weannouth and 
Bishop Weannouth, and of the Port and 
Borough of Sunderland, is preparing for 
publication. 

Ridiai-d Preston, Esq. has in the press, 
a Treatise of Estates ; also an edition of 
Sheppard’s Precedent of Precedents, and 
Sheppard’s Touchstone of Common Assu- 
rances, with notes, 

J. J. Park, Esq. is preparing a Ti’eatise 
on the Law of Duwer, 

Mr. J. Cherpilloud has in the pr^s, a 
Book of Versions, intended as a guide to 
French translation and construction. 

The fifth volume of Hutchins’ History 
of Dorsetshire, edited by Mr, Drew, is 
in the press ; the last half of it will con- 
tain a complete parochial history of the 
count3^ 

Sermons by the Rev. John Martin, 
above forty 5 ’ears Pastor of the Baptist 
church now meeting in Keppel -street, 
taken in short hand by Mr. T. Palmer, 
are printing in two octavo volumes. 

Miss Mant, Author of Caroline Lis- 
more, &c. has in the press, Montague 
Newburg, a tale, in two volumes. 

An Inquiry into the Effects of Spiritu- 
ous Liquors upon the physical and moral 
Faculties of Man, and their influence up- 
on the happiness of Society, will soon 
appear 

The Rev. F. A. Cox will soon publish 
« work on Female Scripture Biography ; 
with an Essay, showing what Christianity 
has done for Women ; also a second edi- 
tion, with considerable alterations, of his 
Life of Melancfhon. 

Mr. Gifford's new edition of Juvenal 
will form two octavo volumes, and is ex- 
jpected to appear early in Maich. 

Mahomed Ghyas-Ud-Deen, a respectable 
and learned inhabitant of Boinbay,has now 
In (he press, bynubsenption, a Descrip- 


tion of the Town and Island of Bombay, 
in the Persian language, giving a succinct 
account of every remarkable place, botli 
public and private ; and every thing con- 
nected with its topogiapbical nature. 

The woik will he written in a pure and 
easy style, and while it drives creographical 
knowledge, will assist the Persian student ; 
and it is presumed, will not be deemed in 
that respect unworthy the attention of 
the learned. — The price of subscription 
will be only live rupees. 

.fEsop modernised and moralised, in a 
series of instructive Tales, as reading les- 
sons for youth, followed b}' skeletons of 
several Tales, \rith leading questions and 
hints, Ac. 


Mr, Bliss is proceeding with his new 
and greatly enlarged edition of tlie AtUenae 
Osoiiienses, of which tlie third volume 
will be ready in the ensuing spring. 

The tenth number of Poi traits of ilh^- 
trious Personages of Great Britain, with 
Biogi'aphical Memoirs, by Mr. Lodge, will 
be published in February. 

The Eighth Part of Ducdale’s Monas- 
tlcon Anglicanum, with considerable ad- 
ditions, by Messrs. Coley, Ellis, and Hau- 
dincl, wilfbe delivered to the subscribers 


in the ensuing month. 

The Hundred of Broxton, forming the 
third portion of the History of Cheshire, 
by George Ormerod, Esq. will be fesued 
from the press in a few weeks. 

The Fifth Part of Sir William Dugdale's 
History of St. Paul’s Cathedral, with im- 
portant additions, by H. Ellis, Esq. keeper 
oi the MSS. in the BritiMi Museum, has 
been delajed beyond the promised time of 
publication, for the purpose of admitting 
a numte of additional copper plates, 
which are now nearly finished. 

Lady Morgan has been for some time 
a i*esident in France for the purpose of 
writing a w'ork which is to have for its 
subject the present state of French Society 
in its roost general point of view. 

To be published in a few days, Apicius 
Bedivi\Tis ^ or, the Cook's Grade ; con- 
taining the Art of composing Soups, 
Sauces, and Flavouring Essences, which 
is made so clear and easy by the quantity 
of each article being accurately stated by 
w'eight and measure, that every one may 
soon leam to dress a dinner, as 
most experienced cook , displayed in 6w 
receipts, the result of actual experimeoi# 
instituted in the kitchen of a phy^cwiy 
for the purpose of composing a 
code for the rational epicure, and 
ing the alimentary enjoyment 
famUies; combining econo my 
gance; saving expense to 
trouble to servanta, , ^ , 
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int^4*ting and Important Letter of 
UAhbi Dubois, 

(Concluded from page *d\.) 

Besides, in order to make true con- 
verts among the Natives, it should be re- 
quired, before all, to extirp;ite to its last 
l' 00 t 8 ,from the code of the Chiistian Ke- 
ligion, the great leading precept of Cha- 
tj^j' j for, tiy to persuade an Indian Con- 
vert that the Christian Keligion places all 
men on an equal footing in the sight of 
God, our common F'ather ; that the be- 
ing born in a high tribe, does authorize 
nobody to look ivith indifference or con- 
tempt upon the persons of a lower caste ; 
that even the exalted Brahmin, alter be- 
coming a large Christian, ought to look 
npdn the humble Pariah as his brother, 
ami be ready to bestow upon him all the 
marks of kindness and love in his jrower, 
and Afford him every aid and assistance 
within his reach ; — try to persuade even 
the vile Pariah, tliat, after becoming a 
Christian, he ought to renounce the child- 
ish distinction of Right and Left Hand, 
on which he puts so much stress, and 
which he consideis as the chaincteristio 
of his tribe; endeavour to persuade him 
this vaiu distinction of Right and Left 
Rand, proving an incessant source of quar- 
rels, fighting, and animosities, becomes 
on this account incompatible with the 
duties imposed on him by the Christian 
Religion, and ought to be disregarded and 
entirely laid aside ; — try to prevail upon 
fin Indian to forgive an ofteii-imaginarv in- 
jury, such as diould be that of heing pub- 
licly apbraided with violating any ot their 
vain Usages your endeavours, your 
aormoDS, your lectures, your instnictious 
on such subjects will be of no avail : no- 
body will listen to them ; and your con- 
verts will continue to be the slaves of their 
finticbristian prejudices. 

When their religious instructors be- 
come too troublesome to them, by their 
Smpcftunate admonitions on such sub- 
jects, they often set themselves m a state 
0f insurrection again>t them, and bid 
them defiance by threats of apostacy- 

Some among them are tolerably well in- 
formed, and are acquainted with the du- 
ties of a Christian ; bnt the by far greater 
Dumber live in the grossest ignorance; 

the religion of all rednces itself into 
»ome external practices, the redtal of 
i^e forms of prayer, without any inter- 
ftJfi Dr practical spirit of religion. Thrir 
Sundays are not, or are very badly, obserr- 
ed by tlicm ; and, indeed, all their reli- 


gious exercises are either a mei'C routine, 
or are praetbfed out of a kind of btimaa 
respect, or not to be exposed by too mark- 
ed a nejiiigence fo the animadversions of 
their spiritual guides, rather than out 
a consciousness of duty towards God. 

In order to gkc you an idea of the reli- 
gious dispositions of the Indians ; and as a 
striking instance of what 1 have asserted 
aliove, that there was to be found among 
them but a faint phantom of Christianity^ 
witiiout any real or practical faith, I will, 
with shame, cite the following examples. 

When tlie late Tippuo Sultan sought to 
extend his own religion over his domi- 
nions, and make by little and little all the 
inhabitants of JMysore converts to Islu- 
mism, he wished to begin this fanatical 
undertaking by the Native Christians liv- 
ing in this country, as the most otiious to 
him on account of their religion. In con- 
sequence, iu the year 1784, he gave secret 
onlers to his oncers in the several parts 
of the country, to have all the Christian 
Families living in it seized on the same 
day, and ccnducted, under strong escort 
to Seringa pa tarn. This order was punc- 
tinlly earned into execution. Very few 
( hristians escapetl : and I know, frOna 
good authority, that the number of per- 
sons of this description, so seized and 
earned to Scringapatam, amounted to 
nearly sixty thousand men, women, and 
children. 

Some time after their anival, Tippoo 
ordered the whole to undergo the ceremo- 
ny of circumcision, «iad be made convert^ 
to Malioinedanisui. The Christians were 
put together, during the several days that 
this ceremony lasted ; and— oh shame ! 
oh scandal ! will It be believed in the 
Christian World? no one, not a single 
man, had courage enougji to confess nf» 
faith, in this trying circamstHdce, and be- 
come a martyr to his retigion ! Hie 
whole ^ostatized in mass, and underwent 
the operation of circumcision. No one, 
among so many thousands, had faith and 
resolution enough to protest agajinat it — 
to say, “ I am a Christian ! I wll die* 
rather than forsake my religion.** So ge- 
neral a defection, so dastardly an apos- 
tacy, is, I believe, unexampled in the fi- 
nals of Chistianity. 

After the fall of 71ppoo, most of (jtese 
apovstates came to be reconciled, and ali^wre 
Mahomedanism ; saying, that their apOih 
tacy had only been external, ami 
always kept the true faith toChrk^ip- their 
hearts. Aboat 2000 of theni la^'^zuy 
way* More than 20,000 weni bac& to the 
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Mangalora district, fvom whence they had 
been carried away thirty years back ; and 
rebuilt there their former places of wor- 
ship. 

In the meanwhile, God preserve them 
in future fiom being exposed to the same 
trial I for, should it happen, there is every 
reason, notwithstanding their la 4 t protes- 
tations, to apprehend the same results ; 
that is to say, a tame submission, and a ge- 
nei'al apostacy. 

I have yet said nothing of that class of 
Christians in India, generallyknown under 
the denomination of Portuguese, aiulcom- 
^sed of half-castes, tlie illegitimate otf- 
S4>riDg of Europeans. Topas, Metis, na- 
tive Pariah';, who put on a hat and Euro- 
pean dress ; &c. &c. As this class of in- 
dividuals is within your reach, as well as 
witliin my own, you will he able to judge 
of its merits from your own observa- 
tions. 

In my humble opinion, and so far as 
I can judge from my personal obseiva- 
tions, this class of Cliristians, composed 
both of Catholics and Protestants, is, in 
general, the w'orst of all in India ; and, 
in their velig'Oiis concerns, in their mo- 
rals and manners, still below the Native 
Christians; for the latter exhibit at least 
some external marks of Christianity, and 
keep a certain external Christian decorum, 
almost entirely disregarded by the former* 
It has been remarked, I apprehend with 
truth, by many impartial observers, 
that this class of people possessed all the 
vices and bad qualities both of Europeans 
and Natives, without any of the good qua- 
lities of either ; and that, amply stored 
with the laziness, apathy, and indo- 
lence of the Natives, they, on the other 
hand, were quite destitute of that spirit of 
temperance and sobriety, of that self-com- 
mand, of that dignity and independence of 
mind, and other virtues, which charac- 
terize the Europeans. They appear to 
hftve adopted the looseness of manners, 
ated the disregard of every sense of honour 
common to the Indian Pariahs, on the 
one side ; and all the lewdness, intem- 
perance, ribaldry, riot, revelling, and 
of^r vices of the lowest ranks among the 
Europeans, on the other. 

The source of such ti depravity among 
this class of subjects is, a bad education, 
bad company. In fact, most of them 
•re born of Pagan, a Moor, or a Pariah 
or of a common prostitute ; un- 
•leap whose fostering care they are left to 
the of twelve or fifteen years. If a 
smaK ^portion of them are sent to afiy 
of the ^hools under the protection of 
govemmeiit,^ where care is taken to give 
tliem a religipua education, a great many 
go to these Scdioels after their morals have 
been already corrttpied by the early educa- 
tionof Pariah Parents or Heathen Servmits. 
But the greater number cwioot liave this 
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resource ; and are reduced to the sad ne- 
cessity of being fostered at home, under 
the tuition of a Heathen or a Pariah Con* 
cubine, and sen'auts of the Stime descrip*' 
tiou ; who instil into the minds of these 
children all the vices peculiar to them, and 
leave their rising passions without restramt 
or coiitronl. 

After this, we must 0(*ase to be sur- 
prised at the baseneis and dissolutem^sa 
which prevail among this class of Indians. 
They would not improperly be termed, 
the European Pariahs ; for, by the loo.se- 
ness of their manners and low behaviour^ 
they show themselvei, among the Euro- 
peans, what the Pariahs are among tho 
Indians. They, in general, live in 
tressing circumstances, and most of them 
considerably in debt. The causes of their 
poverty are, the vices above mentioned ; 
to whicli must be added, a want of fore- 
sight, a love of show, Wid a spirit of pro- 
fusion common to all. 

With persons of such dispositions, I am 
at a lOfeS, indeed, to suggest any practicable 
means for improving their morals, and in- 
stilling into their minds religious princi- 
ples, I should be happy to contribute my 
share in your truly praise-worthy design, 
in having circulated among those withia 
my range the Bibles which you would be 
so good as to send me for the purpose ; 
bat, at the same time, I couUt no^ as-* 
swer that such books would {Nrore 
able to persons very little disposed to pe- 
ruse them, ■■ i'r. f .■ 

stand them 

whom w’ou' ^ ■ 

for a bottle of Pariah Arrack. 

By the Nvay, I heg leave to observe, 
that among the Indian Christians, either 
Portuguese, Half-Castes, or Natives, Who 
all generally live in the grossest fgmoranee 
of religion, and the greater number of 
whom are not acquainted, or bat hrf|Je]r^ 
fectly, even with the fundamental truths of 
Christianity, it is not so much Bibles, as ele* 
mental y works on religion, that are want- 
ing ; such as, Catechisms, sliort familiar 
instructions,plain explanations of theCh'e^d 
and of the Ten Commandments, sim|dft 
lectures upon Christian Duties, tipiM tiM 
principal virtues, upon charity, upOB^ tem- 
perance, &c. &c. &c. After having pre- 
pared their minds by such elementary re- 
ligious Tracts circulated among them, .tha 
reading of the Bible should be reconw 
mended, would become intelligibly mid 
could not fail to become advantageous ta 
them ; but if, without previous prepMdUtt 
you Ix^n all at once to exhibit to tlwirttR^ 
couth and ignorant minds the Uikld tel 
of the Bible, you will, in idy hWBible 
opinion, derive very little advattttge fliow 
doing so ; nO more, iudled, lidaby Shew- 
ing h^ht tb a dim-a^wd befowi 

remove the caoseaeAlfcli prevent felt 
vtsaii organs tlear. 
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Missionary 

In fact, by what I have already stated, 
you will perceive that all classes of In- 
dians must be dealt with as mere chil- 
dren in matters ^ religion. They must 
be fed with milk of the lightest kind. If 
you hazard to give them at once solid 
food, their weak slomacli, unable to di- 
gest it, will vomit the whole; and their 
constitution, instead of being improved 
by this means, will, on the contrary, be 
deteriorated, and entirely ruined by the 
often-repeated experiment. 

. When I have said that that class of In- 
dian Christians designated under the gene- 
ra name of Portuguese, were the worst 
of all, I wish it to be understood, that I 
am only speaking of the majority among 
them; and this censure admits of a great 
many exceptions. Indeed, a great many 
are to be found among them, whose mind 
has been early cultivated by a good educa- 
tion, and who distinguish themselves very 
advantageously in society from the otlrers, 
by their morals, their manners, and their 
general department ; some by their gen- 
tlcmaa-like behaviour. But, even in 
these, you will always discover something 
Indian: they can never entirely divest 
tbcmselves of that apathy, that indolence, 
which seem to be the lot of all the people 
bora under a vertical sun ; and, in spite of 
the endeavours to imitate the Europeans in 
every point, something is always seen in 
them, by discovei ing their origin, and jus- 
vifies the saying of Horace : — 

Natnram expellas furci, tamen usqne Tecurret. 

You will see, by tlie picture just drawn 
of the low state of Christianity in India, 
how trying must be tlie profession of a 
missionary in this country; and to how 
many dangers he is exposed, in the exercise 
of his professional duties among such a 
people : and you will also, 1 believe, agree 
with me, that, of all piofessions, this is 
the most disgusting and most unprofit- 
able ; and that it requires more than an 
pr^oary share of resolution and courage, 
to persevere in it to the last. 

Tlie short sketch which I have draw n will 
besufficient, 1 think, to enable you to judge, 
not only of the low state of Christianity in 
this country, but also of its inadequate 
influence on the minds of those who pro- 
fess It. I am nevertheless far from think- 
ing, that, in such circumstances and with 
persons of such dispositions, Christianity 
Is of no avail at all. Should it produce 
no other effect than that of altogether de- 
taching so many thousaml natives from 
the worship of idols, and the abominable 
Irind of idolatry prevailing all over India, 
to inculcate into their minds even the 
Werely barren knowledge of only onetnie 
Ood^ and that of his Son our blessed 
liord and common Redeemer ; this alone 
ought. In my opinion, to be more than 
auffidoiit to lead us to wish for, and to 
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encourage its diffusion, by all practicable 
means. 

I am still farther from admitting the 
bold opinion of many prejudiced or very 
ill-informed Europeans, who contend that 
the Native Chtistians are the worst of all 
Indians. Such an assertion seems to me 
to savour somewhat of blasphemy ; since, 
should it be the fact, it w'ould tend to 
nothing less than to prove that the Chris- 
tian religion, so far from improving the 
condition of men, renders them worse 
tiian Pagans. That, on account of the 
particular prejudices under which ail tlie 
natives of India labour, it has but a very 
inadequate influence on their morals, 
manners, and general behaviour, will ap- 
pear by what I have already stated : but 
that it renders them worse than the wor- 
shippers of is, in my opinion, an 

untenable paradox, contradicted by ex- 
pel ience; and will be, I trust, disowned 
by every candid and impartial obsei*vcron 
the subject, lliat the by far greater num- 
ber have nothing of a Christian but the 
name, and that if not worse are yet not 
much better than Pagans, I am reluctant- 
ly forced to admit ; but, at the same time, 
I must say, in justice to truth, that 1 am 
acquainted with many among them, who, 
though not quite free from the Indian 
prejudices, are, in their morals, manners, 
probity, and general behaviour, irreproach- 
able men, and enjoy the confidence even 
of the Indian pagans ; and into whose 
handa I should not hesitate to entrust my 
own interests, 

I will refrain entering into details on 
the low state of Christianity among the 
Europeans living in this country. This 
part of the suliject is your province, ra- 
ther than mine. I will content myself 
with saying, that, if their public na- 
tional virtues are a subject of praise aud 
admiration to all the castes of Indians, 
their domestic vices and manners are a 
subject of the greatest contempt and dis- 
gust. On tile other hand, the barefaced 
immorality and had examples openly ex- 
hibited b) many among them, are not, 
the least of the many obstacles that op- 
pose the diffusion of their religion in In- 
dia, by increasing the prejudices of the 
natives against it, and rendering it parti- 
cularly odious to them, when they see its 
precepts so badly observed by those who 
were educated in its bosom. 

Unfortunately, the same causes pow’Cr- 
fully opeiate on the minds of the Chris-, 
tian natives themselves ; and, by stagger- 
ing their wavering faith, daily occasion: 
the apostacy of a great number. 

I have the honour to remain with re- 
gard, my dear Sir, 

Your’s very obediently, 

J. A. DUBOIS, MiaeiwaiT. 

Mysore Country ^ 

ISM Dec, 1815. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE, 


East In*Vt(i //b»/sc’, Dec. IH, IHiC. 

A quaitcriy general couit of pro- 
prietors of East ludia Slock v>as tliisday 
held at the Cunipanj’s House, in Leaden- 
hall Street, for the inirpo>e ot dodaiing a 
dividend from iMidstunnicr to Chiistmas 
next, and for the coiisideiation of vaii- 
ous special inattcis. 

Tiie minuses of the last general couit, 
fcom}>rising the lesolutiou of the couit of 
diiei tor-^ relative to the grant of medals 
and badges of honour to the army lately 
engaged" in the Nepal war) having been 
read — 

Mr, Jackson rose to say, that after the 
orders of the day were disposed of, he 
should give notice of a motion resjiecting 
the paper just read, on the subject of the 
honoms intended to he conferred on the 
army now in India. 

Tlie ('futinnan (Thos. Reid, Esq.) said, 
the ovecutive body were anxious, on a fu- 
tiue da}, to loani the sentiments of the 
couit of piopi ietois on that subject. 

HALF year's dividend. 

The Chalnnnn thou stitod, that the 
court of directors had agreed to a dividend 
on the capital stock of the Company, for 
the half-year commencing on the 5th of 
July last, and ending on the 5th of Janu- 
ary next. The resolution agreed to by the 
Court of Directors was read by the proper 
otficer, as follows : — 

At a court of directors, held on 
Tuesday, the ITth of December, IHltl, it 
was u‘M)lvetl luuinimousiy, in pursuance 
of the Act of the iiddof His Majesty, cap. 
55. that a duidend oi cent, should 

be declared on the capital stock of the 
Company, for the halt-year commencing 
on the 5th of July last, and ending on the 
5th of January next." 

The Chairman moved — “ That the 
court do approve and confirm the said 
resolution.” 

Mr. Lofcnffc'} begged leave to ask, 
whether the interest of the unclaimed 
dividends was used in support of the ways 
and ineaus of that house, to pay the regu- 
lar dividends ? Ifecausc, if that were the 
case, a strong temptation was held out to 
defraud widows andorphatis, who had not 
an opportunity of claiming their arrears 
themselves, and whose interests might be 
(> >n tided ky dishonest representatives. In 
an instance that occurred to himself twelve 
years and a liadf had elapsed before be re- 
ceived Ins dividend. Though, when he 
came to the India House, he Invariably 
aske^l for alt the (dWdends belonging to 
him. What coold possibly -be more ex - 
plicit than the word ali ? He must go to 
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.chool again, if, when applied as he bad 
‘'fated, it did not mean cfry divideiKl 
due to liiiii. He would tala- his oath, 
that he had aUv av s thu^ expie'>e/Uiiin&eif ; 
anti, liaving done '•o, he thought it was 
most diriionourable to ! rac letained the 
dividend so long. iMany p-i -n^, it bhouhl 
be recollected, could not deuiaml their 
dividends for aconsidcrahh' tin e, because 
it was not in their power to come from 
tlic countiy. What did the Company pay 
clerks for, unless to give pnqier informal 
tion to the lu’oprietors, cC\d to hand over 
to them tiiat which w.is tlieir ilue ? A more 
(lishonourahle act had not been done by 
the Coinpany for many years, than this 
withholding of the unclaimed dividends. 
Who, he asked, was the gentleman that 
fingered the interest of them? Was he 
one ol the Company, or one of tho.«e oveiv 
grown 'Servants, who ':</iild build palaces 
and lidc in his coaih- i.d-’ x, -a tile the 
poor i>roprietoi'.swereM ]L .d co ...iif )Ot? 
When, some years ago, tliey vore said fo 
boon the eve (if bankruptcy, he had not 
heard of any proposition to make use el 
iliis fund. N(t, it was lc:t for itulividuala 
to fatten on. Tt was a disgrace that the 
servants of the Company should be allowed 
to riot on the little means of the whlow 
and the orphan. He was sure, that, for 
one male proprietor, there were three 
J>male, and, were they to "Uiler any of 
r'lcir servant's to take tlie nn-n y tr-'m th.: 
pdcket of the helplc"'^ widow ? ** 1 again,” 
>aMl Mr. Lown-les, '■* a*' k of the Ch ir- 
man, who receives the benefit <>f the uu- 
ciaitnod dividends ?” 

The Chairman . — ” In answer to t?:e 
bon. proprietor's question, I must say, 
that no adv’antage is derived by any of fho 
Company's otHcera from the unclaimed 
dividends. 'Hiey remain in the eolfers of 
the Company, and are *«o hu* useful tb 
their funds but there is a'waysalargu 
reserve, to meet any demands that may be 
made on them. No advantage aecrues,o» 
can accrue from them, to any individual.** 

Mr. Lotcnrles lejoiiwd. — In that case, 
he contended, a great temptation vvas 
held our to theComp'any to act diMionestly; 
and he trusted, if an act of oblivion was 
p LHsed, as to what had been done, that 
ti.ey would, in future, hear of no raor« 
unclaimed dividends'; or, if there were* 
anv’, that a list of them should be pu^' 
lisired regularly, for tlie infonnaUoiif'^ 
the public, and particularly of iotHtatir 
als who resided in Scotland attd 
When he made those remarks, he meant 
not to speak merely of this Cotm^y, b t 
of every company. He^knew j^ing tl j i 
could be more dfehonOtdSwTC, than the 
keepii^ from hlts'^d mliers that which 
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they were entitled to, and, at the same 
time, the giviuc: enormons salaries to over- 
grown servants. He should say no more 
on tiie piesent occasion ; but, before he 
sat down, he called on the Chairman to 
give his promise, that a list of the un- 
dainicd dividends should, hereafter, be 
published every year or two, for the bene- 
fttof the propiietors. 

Tlie Chuirynaii. — I cannot make such 
a promise. No advaut.tge is derived by 
any Individual from the iiuclairued divi- 
dends, though the lion, proprietor seems 
to^well very stnnigly on that point. I 
must again state distinctly, that none of 
the Company’s o dicers receive benefits of 
the nature he has alluded to. Perhaps it 
would be better if questions of this kind 
were not taken np so hastily.” 

Mr, Lnwivles eoifid see no reason why 
even the general body shouhl derive any 
benefit from the property of individuals. 
What, he demanded, was the amount of 
the unclaimed dividemls.^ If the pro- 
prietors knew that, they could then judge 
of the advantage vvhicii the Company liad 
received from those dividends. Did they 
amount to half a million of money.? “ I 
rtsk you. Sir, what is the amount of the 
imclaimed dividends — You surely must 
know what it is.” 

The Chairman , — “The hon. proprietor 
has no rieht to ask me particular <|ues- 
tions. If a motion be made on tlie sub- 
ject, and acceded to by the propiietors, 
of course evci*) infoi ination will be given.” 

Mr. Loivitde.s\ — “ Then 1 shall move, in 
due order, for the amount of tlie unclaim- 
ed dividends. 1 say it is a fiaudulcnt 
ttansactioD. I asked for all my dividends 
when I came to the East India House, but 
I did not get them. One dividend was go- 
ing oil for twelve years and a half before 
1 recciiedit.” 

Mr. /i. Jackson «>aid, he should be ex- 
ticmely sorry, if any undue impression 
shoidd go abroad on this subject. He did 
not object to the bon. proprietor's mak- 
ing an inquiry relative to the unclaimed 
dividends. ' He thought the act in itself 
was highly meritorious ; and, lie con- 
ceived, that the publication of a list 
would he useful, as it would enable 
individuals to recover what belonged 
to them. Wliilc dividends remained 
unclaimeil, however, he could see no im- 
propriety in using them, in aid of their 
funds. But, he was sure, if the repre- 
sentative of any person could shew, tliat, 
through some error a dividend had not 
been called for during a considerable time, 
and that or ;^100 were due from the 
Company's funds, proper attention would 
be paid to tlieir statement, and they would 
have a right to demand the sum. If, 
however, the hon. proprietor expected 
that every gentleman who called at the 
India Boose was to be admonished by the 
clerk, after looking over the hooka for 
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two or three hours, in these terms, “ O, 
Sir, there is d dividend due to you, which 
you have not claimed for five or six years,” 
he thought he looked for too much. But 
he was perfectly convinced, if any indi- 
vidual or his representative, could prove a 
title to a dividend, which they had not 
received for three or four years, they 
would have a right to demand it, and, 
witliout doubt, tiieir demand would be 
complied with. The unclaimed dividends 
were in the Company’s colFers, but they 
were not in a state of sequestration. 

Mr. Lov'ndes observed, that in twelve 
years and a half, in ordinary times, the 
interest of money would almost equal the 
principal. But, considering the extreme 
scarcity of money during the last twelve 
years and a half, and its consequent in- 
crease in value, it was not too much to 
say, tliat a sum of money, put out at in- 
terest, would have nearly doubled itself. 
Could the learned gentleman say, that the 
Company were right — that they acted cor- 
rectly — wlien they had been so many 
years without declaring the unclaimed 
dividends ? If they were not declared 
during a period of twelve years and a half, 
was it not a dishonest act ? Did they 
not get almost the amount of the princi- 
pal money, in interest .? The existing 
list w'ent back to the year 1792. Since 
that time, the Company had received more 
than the principal, by the accumulating 
interest ot tiic money. It was highly de- 
sirable, that the proprietors should know 
what was due to them. They did not all 
reside in London ; and, every three or four 
years at most, a list ought to be published. 

Mr. R, Jackson said, the character of 
this question ought to be understood ; for, 
if it made its way into the public papers, 
it might seem that some fraud was com- 
mitted, unless an explanation accom- 
panied it. He now understood the hon. 
proprietor to say, the Company ought not 
only to pay the unclaimed dividend standing 
in his name, and which he forgot to claim 
some years since, but that he should also 
receive intermediate interest upon hisneg* 
Iccted claim. Now he (Mr. R. Jackson) 
was of opinion, that those who neglected 
to claim their dividends, ought to lose the 
interest, as one of the pains and penalties 
of their neglect. What right had any 
man to say to the Company, “ You must 
allow me interest on my dividends,” 
when no bargain, no compact, was ^ver 
entered into between the parties to that 
effect } 

Mr. Lotimdes wished to convince the 
learned gentleman, that if the Company 
retained the interest of the unclaimed 
dividends for several years, it was most njv» 
just ; and therefore a list should be 
lisbed every three or four years. 

The motion for the dividend wk0 .then 
agreed to. 

The €hairnian,-mJ^ I heg. to 
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the court, and particularly the hon. pro- 
prietor who has last spoken, that the 
dividends will he paid on the 7th 02 Janu- 
ary next/* 

ACCOUNT OF THE COMPANY'S AFFAIRS. 

The Chairman laid before the court the 
account of the Company’s affairs, made up 
to the 30th of April last. 

Mr. Hume inquired whether the account 
was made up, both in England and India, 
to that period } 

The Chairman, — It could not be 
made up to the 30th of April in India,” 

Mr. Hume, — “ Was it not intended, 
that it should be made up to the same 
time in both countries ?” 

The Chairman, — ‘‘ It is drawn up mere- 
ly in compliance with the form specified 
in the by-law.” 

Mr, Bosanquet (a director) . — “ ITie 
account is made up to the 1st of May, 
1815, in India.” 

MR. GEORGE TEMPLKR. 

The Chairman acquainted the court, 
that the court of directors had agreed to 
a resolution, permitting iMr. George Tem- 
pler, late of the Bengal civil estvablish- 
ment, to return with his rank to India. 

The resolutioQ was then read as fol- 
lows : — 

** At a court of directors, held on Wed- 
nesday the 9th October, 1816, 

“ On reading a report from the com- 
mittee of corresjwndence, dated the 2d 
and 9th instant, viz. 

“ Resolved y That for the reasons therein 
stated, Mr. George Templer, late a seni- 
or merchant on the Bengal establishment, 
he recommended to the general court for 
their concurrence in his return to Bengal, 
with his rank in the Company’s service, 
agreeably to tlie provisions of the act of 
the 33d Geo. 3d, cap. 52, sec. 70, also the 
act of the 63d Geo* 3d, cap. 155, which 
provides that no civil servant returning 
to India, shall take any higher rank than 
he held w hen he left that country.” 

llie Chairman moved, That the court 
do approve and confirm the said resolu- 
tion.” 

Mr. K, Smith asked, how long Mr. 
Templer had been at home ? 

The Chairman answered, that he had 
been thirty years in England. 

Mr, K, Smith called the attention of the 
court to the case of another gentleman, 
who had applied for leave to return to 
India, and was refused. ITiat gentleman 
had a wife and twenty children (a laugh) y 
it was a very serious subject. The gen- 
tleman had itunained for twenty-two years 
in Englaud — and he then asked leave of 
the court of directors to return, with his 
wife and twenty children, to India ; his 
fortune not being suflklennto enable him 
to live comfortably id Uiin boUiiUy. He 


(Mr. Smith) understood the answer given 
to his a])plication was, that he had been 
too long in England. That was the reason 
assigned for refu'sing him permis-sion to 
return. Vet that permission was granted 
to Mr. Templer, whose absence from 
India was much longer. 

Mr. Lowndes tvas surprised at this dis- 
tinction. He could not conceive why 
such a difference should be “ ’twixt 
tweedle-duin and tweedle-dee.” It cer- 
tainly struck him, that, if no other rea- 
son or iinpedimeut operated against his 
return, his having twenty children, so far 
from militating against his claim, was a 
strong argument in his favour. 

i\Ir. Hume said, he was very glad the 
hon. proprietor had put the question he 
had done to the Chairman. He (Mr. 
Hume) intended to put two or three 
others, for the purpose of learning some 
important particulars connected with Mr. 
Templer’s case. He had never heard that 
gentleman’s name,* till a few days before, 
and was totally unacquainted with his 
history. What he w\anted to know was 
— how long he had served in India? — to 
what establishment he belonged ? — how 
long be had leturned to England ? — and 
how old henowjvvas ? When these questions 
were answered, it would enable the court 
to come to a just determination. TTiey 
would then be able to judge what Ihs 
claims on the service were ; whether he 
was going out to India as a mere pensioner, 
or as an efficient servant. It was not per- 
haps, generally known, that every gen- 
tleman who went out to India, wliate\er 
his rank might be in the civil service, re- 
ceived, on landing, a certain annuity, 
whether he was employed or not. He 
therefore wished it to be known whether 
Mr. Templer*s age, his knowledge of the 
Company’s affiurs, and a variety of other 
circumstances, would admit of the Com- 
pany’s employing him, if he were allowed 
to return to India. By the provisions of 
the last act of Parliament, he could only 
take rank next to those w ho had been 
the same number of years as himself in 
India. He might, therefore, be placed 
under the control of those who were 
mere boys compared with him — and that 
circumstance alone would probably pre- 
vent his being employed. If the inten- 
tion were to pension Mr. Templer, hj 
sending him out to India, he recemmenc^ 
ed the court to make a provision for faint' 
In this country, instead of burdenli^ 
their establishments abroad. 

The Chairman — I beg leave to ob- 
serve that I do not know Mr. Templer 
myself. He is, as 1 understand the 
best authority, a man of very cha- 
racter, and has been visited hr* series of 
unforeseen and imnieiil^i‘nri8fi[>rtunem. 
His services are staled the report of 
the ’commHfee ^ of ' eori^pondeaea^ on 
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n^liich the resolution of the court uf cU- 
rectors is foiuulLcl.*’ 

llie dcrk then road the following ex- 
tract from the rcpm-t ; — 

“ Mr, Tempier went to India iii 1773, 
and returned to England in 1786. His 
services were higldy meritorious, particu- 
larly W'heu he acted as a member of the 
grain committee, in 1784 — a period when 
the country was suffering under the strong- 
est apprehensions of famine. For his ex- 
ertions on that important occasion, he 
received the thanks of the Governor-gene- 
ral, the right lion. Watien Hastings. He 
came to England on account ot the health 
of his father, and <lonicstic circumstanct s 
prevented his leturu to India. He here 
embarked a pioperty of £30, 000 in a 
banking-house, whicli wa" untmtnnale 
— •nUluHigli not a siimlc cu’fiitoi ot the 
house wa> injured, even dieu}and liavinj 
been Inmouiabh' (locliarged. 'i lie coiut 
iliould have a stnuig c.**<t made out, h«.- 
forc the} permitte.l an individual to re- 
turn to India, aftci .‘‘Uch a lap^e of time; 
but the committee wtie ot opinion {hat 
the present was uoitky ot lecoiiimemla- 
tion to tlie couit of juuprietois.” 

Mr. Ifuuif ’, — ‘‘ Am I lounderntami that 
Mr. Templei went out in 1773 amlie- 
turned in 1786 ?” 

The Ch’ttnnan — V(*s, Sir.’" 

ftir. Jlu.nc — “ What is Mr. Templers 
•ge?” 

The Chninnan-^^^ I am told 61 

The hon. Jr, l\ J'Jp huts tone said, the 
executive body brought the case of Mr. 
Tempier before the proprietors, deeply 
impressed with his merits, and sympathi- 
etng sincerely in his misfortunes. He 
wiliingly put his hand to the report ; and, 
ts a proprietor, he would cheerfully affix 
bis .signature to it again, if it were neces- 
sary. Mr. Tempkr had been very unfor- 
tunate ; and his misfortunes were to be 
commiserated the more, because through 
life he bad acted with underiatiog honour 
and integrity. He did not think any man 
hadastiouger claim on the protection 
and approbation of the court, than he had. 

Mr. K. Smith said, the other gentleman 
had memoi iaiizedthe court of directors for 
leave to icturn to India. He had himself 
read that nu inorial. Now what was the 
conduct pursuetl towards him ? He was 
told, that having been at liomc for twenty- 
two years, lie could not he suffered to re- 
turn— althougli he sought to go out, in 
order to provide for his numerous family. 
U'hy then should an individual, who had 
been thiitv jearsin England, receive the 
.vuiction of the directoi.s, and have lie" 
case reconiinemkd to the tourt of pro- 
prietors ? H'* had no objection, liov\'cvcr, 
to Mr. Tmn|)!< I’s going to India. He 
would vote foi ikit hcthouelit, when 
a ge^lemaii, who li.id been so many years 
in Eliglaad, was about to be permiutd to 


go out to India, the case of an individual 
wlio had lieen only twenty-two years in 
lUis country, and who had twenty chil- 
dren alive, ought to icccwe some consi- 
deration trom the eouit. 

Mr. It, JacknoH said, tlii< was a <iues- 
tion of very great importance ; and the 
jireseiit was one of the many times in 
which he had expres,«cd his opinion, that 
conce.ssioiis of this kind should he allow- 
ed only in extreme ca'^es. It was quite 
impossible ior any man to letiini to India, 
after a long residence in this country, 
without, in some degree or other, afftet- 
ing the intcre.st of tlio^sewho liad remain- 
c<l there for a seiie^ ot year'', in the due 
coiiise of cmplo}inent, and who had, 
therefore, a riglit to expect promotion. 
If, by sctiioritv, pc^‘'on^ who thus went 
out could not immediatelv aiiivc at high 
situations, yet would not the idi a that 
they had favour, and regaid, and pitio- 
nage, in this coimtiy, recommend ihciii 
to offici s, which itidivhhiahs long resident 
n India. l)ut peiliaps warning such inte- 
rest, did not jjos.sc'-.s the means ot obtain- 
ing? Such peinii.ssious should, therefore, 
be gi anted with great caution, and only 
in extreme cases. His lion, fiiend (Mr. 
JMphin^toiitj i.ad not icmovcd one of his 
objections. He had only said, that he 
!i‘'teiied to the dictates, and obejed the 
impulse ot Ins teeliiig.-*, as a proprietor, 
itml not a'' i duector. Now', the court 
txp^^cte,! counsel and assi^tajicc from the 
executive body — the} expected to hear 
tliem sanction rcconiiijeiidations like the 
present, on the ground that such sanc- 
tion arose from a view’ of all the circum- 
stances of the case. He, therefore, ob- 
jected to any director standing up, and 
saying, (though possessed of complete 
and perfect knowledge on the subject) 
** I will not give yon counsel, but you 
may take my sympathies” He looked 
for sound counsel, not for an expression 
of feeling. In this i instance, he did not 
doulit but there w'as great reason for 
sending out IMr. Tempier. He did not 
know that gentleman ; but he underetood 
from those who did, that he was a 
respectable and honourable individual. 
This, (loubtit'ss, weighed much with the 
court of directors but he agreed in the 
seutiment of his hon. friend fMr. Hume) 
that it would be better for them to in- 
dulge their sympathies, by granting him 
a provision here, in.stead of sending him 
to India, at an advanced period of life. 
IFith re^'pect to the other case, iiientiou- 
i‘<l by the hon. proprietor. It w'as not be- 
foie the court. Very good reasons might 
li.ive existed, for refusing jiermissiou to 
that gentleman to proceed to India, al- 
though they did not now appear. Many 
circumstances were to be considered, 
when applications of this kind were made. 
I'he extent of tlie iudiv'iduaFs services— 
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the character he had nuiintaincd in India 
— *the character he liad supported heic — 
the cause of his misfortunes — whether 
produced by his own misconduct, or hy 
the inevitable and awful decree of provi- 
dence, which frequently deprived the most 
virtuous of the means of subsistence. 
Under every view of the subject, he strong- 
ly recommended, that only in extreme 
cases gentlemen should be permitted to 
return. At the same time God forbid 
that he should shut the door on sympathe- 
tic feeling ; or that he sliould be supposed 
to harbour such a desire. Far weie sucli 
.sordid and reprehensible ideas from his 
brea"*^ He had always, and t ver sliould, 
cherish sentiments of a more humane 
and liberal de.scription. With respect to 
the gentleman mentioned hy his hon. 
fnend, ill bis opinion, the best thing lie 
could do would be, to solicit the interest 
of the larffrs, who might petition tlie 
court of directoi.Sj that he, his wife, and 
his tneiit\ children, slcnld be peimitted 
to go out to India. — (^I laugh.) — The 
director-, he -^ure, were too gallant 
to lefii^e any request eoming from the 
fair S'/v. 'ihe (piestioii vonhl then go to 
a ballot, <it wliieh none hut ladies should 
be sutfeied to vote. — (A law^h.) — If this 
course ivere juirsued, it could not be 
doubted, tliat the gentleman would be 
placed in a state of comfort and affluence 
for the remainder of Ins life. 

Mr. Lowndes said, the learned gentle- 
man who had last spoken, very propeily 
noticed the statement of the hon. direc- 
tor, who had got iij) and informed the 
court that he acted from a piinci])le of 
sympathy. Now it astonished him, tliat 
the <jympathy of the hon. director had 
not been awakened liy the case of a man 
who liad a waft' and twenty children to 
provide for. It seemed to him, that the 
court of directors acted like overseers of 
the poor, in the case represented, and re- 
fused to let him return to India, witli Ins 
twenty children, for fear of overburdening 
their parish. He w^as atVare of the great 
respectability and lugh lionour of Mr. 
TAnpler — hut, if it c.ane to a question of 
sympathy, he tlioiight the feelings ought 
to be more strongly affected hy the dis- 
tresse.s of tirenty-two people, tiinn by the 
misfortunes of un/'. Nor sliould it he for- 
gotten, that, of thosi' t\vent\-two, many 
perhaps wtit too )oung to do any thing 
for themselves. If, therefore, 31 r, Tem- 
pler were allowed to go out to India, it 
followed, as a matter of counc, that the 
other gentleman should proceed with n 
prosperous gale after him. Tn many in- 
stances, perhaps, it would be better to 
p.rant a pension in this country, than to 
send a gentleman to India. But here w’as 
a proof of lavish expenditure, as he col- 
lected from the speech of the hon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. Hume). If a gentleman 


staid thirty years from India, he received 
a stipend for every one of those years, 

31 r. Hione — “ No, no,” 

Ml. Lowndes — 1 understood you to 
say so.” 

31 r. Hume — The moment a gentle- 
man leaves India, he resigns his pen>ion.’* 

The hon. JL\ F. FJphinstone .said, tlie 
learned gentleman liad censured him, be- 
cause he failed in giving counsel to ihe 
court. If the subject required counsel 
he would have offered it — he would have 
given the best advice in his power to ena- 
ble them to decide coirectij. But no 
counsel wTiS called for in this case. The 
whole of the circumstances were before 
tlic court — and meii’& feeling, rather than 
their judgment, must prompt them, when 
an honest man, suffering under se\ere 
misfortune, called on tlie.m for relief. It 
was an appeal that came home to the 
feelings and bosoms of all men. The 
most flouri.shing, the most prosperous 
among>t them could not guard against 
voises. Those who now had the bright- 
est views, the most pleasing prospects, 
did not know but they might meet the 
same change of fortune. Those who 
were at piescut the most happy amongst 
tiiem, who looked forward to yeais of 
case, comfort, and affluence, might, 
by a sudden turn of the wheel, be hurled 
from their eminence, and reduced to the 
same state in which 3Tr. Templer was 
placed.' No counsel was to be expected 
in such a case. A plain statement was 
laid before tlie pr(»prietors, and, lie con- 
ceived, nothing mote wa^ necei'^ary. 

3Ii, stated, that ^oU\ilU^tauding 

the ob^ma alioiis which had been made, ami 
the explanations that liad bomi mven, still 
the doubts that struck his mind respect- 
ing this case were not removed. By the 
act of the legislature, it was iuQSt clear, 
that some degree of restraint, some limit 
was intended, with reference to the power 
exercised hy the couit of director^, in re- 
commending persons to leiurn to india. 
It was not directly mentioned in the act 
— but, at the time it was pa>scd, he 
convinced, if the levi^laturo had imagined 
that persons would he MiliVicil to return 
to India, after an ab.scnce of so many 
\ears a- had elapsed in the pre.scnt case, 
a limited period beyond whidi individuals 
would be ineligible to go back, would 
have been inserted in the statute. He re- 
quested the proprietors uould consid^ 
til is case, and tlie conseqiiendt's th^ 
might an.*!C from it, tliat prudence 
and caution which it (lc.ser\'ed. After al- 
lowing this gentleman to go back, merdy 
on account of sympathy, without any 
other reason being stated, no man could 
ever in future hold up hi5 in that 
court against any applicatf^ that might 
be brought forward. It Wohld at l^gth 
come tathis^ that, if m fjidiTidual had 
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interest behind the bar, he would be sure 
to succeed .— of no ! no !) An in- 
stance of that nature had just been staged, 
which no person had contradicted. It 
was the case of an individual, suffering 
more perhaps than Mr.Templer, to whom 
permission had been refused. How then 
could he vote for this motion, if he wish- 
ed to act impartially, as that court always 
ought to do ? he reverenced sympathy for 
the misfortunes of others, and he trusted 
also that he felt it, as much as any man in 
that court — but he would never suffer his 
feelings to roahe liiiii act unjustly or par- 
tially. What were they now called upon 
to do ?— to restore a gentleman to his 
rank in India, who was, perhaps, near 
seventy years of age, and could not be ef- 
ffciently employed after his arrival there. 
If he went out to India at the usual peri- 
od of life — staid tliere thirteen years — and 
had been thirty years in this country— it 
broiiglit him to an age, at wliicli it was 
hardly possible to expect that he would 
be fit to perform duty ; and, if he were, 
he must be placed under a junior, which 
could not be very agreeable to his feelings. 
The establishment abroad already bent 
under its own weight. Many persons 
thought that the Company had already 
more civil seivants abroad than were ne- 
cessary, They were now, however, about 
to add to the number by sending out a 
person who already had had his siiarc of 
the sen'ice. But, if they did send him 
out, they must extend the like favour to 
A. B. and C ; in short to every man that 
asked it. He, therefore, hoped, before 
they passed this vote, which it would 
give him considerable pain to oppose, 
that they would seriously consider the 
consequences which must inevitably follow 
from it. — With respect to the circum- 
stances of Mr. Templer, he had not heard 
that he was burdened with a young fami- 
ly. On that head, no claim to their coin- 
tniseration had been made. Now, before 
lie gave bis rote, he should be glad to 
know, why the application of another 
gentleman with a family of twenty chil- 
dren, was rejected ? he had no doubt 
that both were honourable men — and, in 
his opinion, the recommendation of the 
<»urt of directors which was given to 
the one, should, in common justice, be 
extended to the other. He however, de- 
cidedly objected to the restoration of a 
man to his rank in India, after an absence 
of thirty years — against an understood 
rule — and equally against the interest of 
those who were in the Company's service 
abroad. He, therefore, for one (though 
he might be reproached as a person desti- 
tute of sympathy and humanity) acting 
from the pure and unbiassed dictates of 
his conscience, would vote against the re- 
turn Mr. '1 empler, because no proper 
reason Imd^been assigned for^gencUng Mm 


back— because it would injure the Com- 
pany’s servants, who had remained for 
years in India — and lastly, because no fu- 
ture applicant for permission to return, 
could, if a principle of impartiality were 
acted oil, be refused the boon. 

Mr. Lowndes said, if they sent out this 
gentleman, it was impossible to tell how 
many applications would be made to them 
for similar indulgence. If they were called 
on to give away their own money, they 
might proceed with as much liberality as 
they pleased — but it was a different; thing 
wlien they were asked to defend the pub- 
licmoney, and to agree to apioposition 
tliat might interfere Mitli the promotion 
of some meritorious servant in India. On 
this occasion, so much sympathy ap- 
peared to he excitcfl for the misfortune of 
Mr.Templer, he thought it would be better 
to confer on him a liaii<l>oinc pension here, 
rather than send him back to India. 

The Chairman . — In order to put the 
court in posessionof all the particulars we 
know concerning the gentleman whose 
case is befoie the court, the report of the 
committee of correspondence shall be read. 
This is not usual — it has not been custom- 
ary to make many observations on propo- 
sitions of this nature, because, as the 
question must go to a ballot, the hon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. Hume) or any other gentle- 
man who does not wish the individual to 
go out to India, may vote in conformity 
to his feeling, 

Tlie clerk then rcail the following re- 
port 

** At a committee of correspondence, 
Und and 9tb October 1816. 

“ Pursuant to reference of couit of the 
1 1th ultimo, the committee have consider- 
ed the memorial of Mr. George Templer, 
late a senior merchant on the Bengal esta#* 
blishraent, representing that he went to 
Bengal as a writer in 1773, and returned 
to England in 1786, with the approbation 
of the Governor General in Council of his 
conduct — that in India Iieser»ed the Com- 
pany in various important offices, especi- 
ally in the year 1784, when the country 
was suffenng under the dreadful seusatic^ 
of apprehended famine ; that upon this 
occasion he was selected to be a member 
of the grain committee, then appointed to 
adopt measures of provision against the 
apprehended distress, the success of which 
called forth the highest approbation of 
the government — representing, also, that 
he was called to England by the death of 
his father, and was detained contrary to 
his intention, and thereby prevented from 
returning to the service, in which he had 
acquired but a very moderate fortune— 
that his father’s affairs turning out better 
than expected, he received, as his share 
of the estate, nearly .£40,000, awl the 
further sum of£8,000 on the death^of his 
mother and younger brother— that with 
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those acquisitions lie was induced to adopt 
the business of banking in England, which 
mving unfortunate, (though full justice 
as been done to all his creditors) he is 
driven to the necessity of soliciting per- 
mission to return to the Company’s ser- 
vice in Bengal, with the reduced rank, 
according to act of parliament. 

“It appears that Mr. Tern pier proceed- 
ed to Bengal as a writer in 1773, that he 
arrived there in February 1774, and was 
appointed an assistant to the commissary 
general. He subsequently furnished the 
Company with elephants for several years 
by contract, which terminated in ITdl. 

** In October 1783, Mr. Teinpler was 
nominated one of the members of a com- 
mittee,^ appointed to assemble during a 
period of severe famine, with complete 
authority to superintend and regulate the 
sale, distribution, and price of grain, 
throughout the Company’s provinces under 
the Bengal presidency, and to receive and 
examine into complaints from all parts of 
any infringements of the orders vvhicli 
might be issued on the subject ; the exer- 
tions of this committee appear to have 
been productive of the best effect^, and 
their conduct was repeatedly a{>provccl by 
the supreme government. 

B'ith reference to Mr. Tempter’s ser- 
vices upon this occasion, the committee 
find the following sentiments expressed in 
a private letter to him, from Mr. Hast- 
ings, dated the 1st of last mouth, which 
accompanied his memorial above-men- 
tioned, viz. “ If you had attributed a 
“ larger share of merit to yourself and 
“ your associates in the conduct ot that 
“ measure, I should have been still more 
“ plea'^ed; tor, as far as I myself am cou- 
cenied in if, I consider it a.« the first 
and most beneficial act of my public 
life. 1 believe it was so considered by 
“ the natives at the time, and long after, 

“ as the memorial transmitted by them 
in my favour, after my acquittal, abun- 
dantly proves, though ^tle credit has 
“ been given to it at hfme ; and, if a 
“ reference was made to me upon the sub- 
ject, I should make my selection of the 
“ members who formed the committee, 
an act in itself highly meritorious, as it 
“ marks the high estimation in which they 
were held by the government, andilieir 
“complete success, which crdiinuy ca- 
“ parities could not have relieved, fully 
“ justified it.’* 

“ In December 1784, Mr. Templer ob- 
tained permission to resign the service and 
return toBnglaadforthe adjustment of bis 
private aflfaiis. Upon this occasion the 
Bengal government remarks to the court 
that they should deem it an injustice to 
him not to state that he had regularly ob^ 
•erved the most sorupuloi^ attejotion to 
his doty on all occasions where his ser- 
vices hsid beeu called forth, and had ac- 
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quitted himself with propriety, diligence, 
and integrity, 

“ Mr. Templer advised his arrival in 
England in August 1785. 

“ In January 1787, he requested per- 
mission to remain in this country ano- 
ther year, and again in February 1789, to 
remain till the next season to settle his 
affairs, which the court acceded to. 

The committee ha\ ing taken into con- 
sideration ail the foregoing circumstances 
are not unaware or Inattentive to the 
great lapse of time that has occurred 
since Mr. Templer’s retirement from the 
service ; and that it will require a strong 
case to be made out, to justify the resto- 
1 ation of a civil servant after so long an 
interval ; but looking to the particular in- 
stance now before them, they find that 
I\Ir. Templer always maintained a fair 
character in the service, and acquired 
great credit in the estimation of the right 
lion. Warren Hastings, in a season of 
great public calamity, as a member of the 
grain committee ; that the misfortunes 
which have subse(piently involved Mr. 
Templer in loss of fortune, have in no re- 
spect arisen from extravagant habits of 
life, from wild and unjustifiable specula- 
tions, or from causes that can attach 
blame, discredit, or dishonour, to the 
character of Mr. Templer ; on the con- 
trary, it must redfiund to the credit of 
himself and of every member of the 
banking establishment to which he be- 
longed, that on the breaking up of this 
extensive concern, the partners alone 
came out with the saciifiee of fortune; 
and that the claims of every individu^ 
constituent of the liouse, have been fully - 
and amply satisfied ; and your committee, 
under the influence of these considera- 
tions, submit to the court as their opi- 
nion, that Mr, Templer may be recom- 
mended to the general court for their con- 
currence in his return to Bengal with his 
rank in the Company’s service, agreeably 
to the provisions of the act of the 33d 
of his present Majesty, cap. 52, sect. 70 
— also the 85tli section of the act of the 
53d of the King, cap. 155, which enjoins 
tliat no chit servant returning to India 
shall take any Iiiglier rank than he pos- 
sessed when he left that country.” 

The luadditiou to what is 

stated in tliat report, I beg leave to have 
u letter read, from a gentleman very much 
respected in this court (the right hon. 
Warren Hastings), addressed to Mr. 
Templer on this subject.” 

The clerk then read the letter*. 

Mr. Hume said, that, even afiterfbeex- 
plan ation the court had heard, hts abjec- 
tions remained unshaken. Whathdwi^ftefl 
to impress on the court was^ manner 
in which the present ca se whar brought 

Th^uthtance of thhlctw is Ji the 

nbove report. 
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before then). It appeared extiaoulitiaiy 
to him, that one ca^e s^iioukl be recom- 
raendedbv the coin t<»f director>, and that 
another should not hare been at all lio- 
ticed. It >tiuck him the more partieulaiiy, 
when he considered the triflinsr gTutnid> on 
which the piesent recomiuemration wa^ 
founded. He objected most decisirely t*f 
the system of gi'antin.cr such conces^hms, 
because the application was supported by 
a great name or two. Tlie court ought to 
decide by the direct and unequivocal ser- 
vices of the applicants. He could mention 
many cases in which suffering and doserv- 
itigindividuals were refn.scd perm^s^ion to 
jrroceed to India. That day week, a de- 
serving young man, who had been five 
years in the Company's sea service, 
(almo«;t half the time that Mr. Templer 
bad been in Bengal) applied for leave to 
go out for two years to settle his affairs, 
which had been left unsettled on liis last 
voyage to Bengal. He (Mr. Hume) stated 
that he knew the gentlem.m very well, and 
that iie wislied liini to be peianitted to re- 
turn to India to attend to his affairs. He 
had recommended him to petition Hie 
court for permi'ision, hut tiu' application 
was refu'^ed. Ho thought tlie conduct 
of the court in that cu-«e seveie and extra- 
ordinary. He would not ilouht hut the 
court of directors had reasons for acting 
thus, but tho^^e rea>on'^ did not afipear. 
Neither was it slicu n, why .Mr. 'IVinpler 
should be suffere<l to proceed to India^ 
whilst another individual was jimenip- 
lorily refu«ed, on the above ground, of the 
length of time he had been in this country. 
The gentleman mentioned by the hon. 
proprietor (Mr. Smith) had been twenty 
years at home, and his application for 
leave to return to India had been refii'«cd 
by the court of diiertors, on the plea of 
length of time elapsed ; whil>t iMr, Templer 
after haxdng beenthiityjear^ at home, isal- 
lowed to return without any leason being 
assigned, but that of sympathy and com- 
passion ! It was against this practical 
use of the authority committed to the 
court of diicctors that he raised his 
voice — it was of that he complnhied. If 
Mr. Templer should uhimatelyreceive tlie 
sanction of the court to return, then, he 
contended, that no individual who had 
acted fairly — whose conduct had been up - 
right — whose character was uniinpeached 
— could, in future, he refused leave to go 
to India, no matter how long his stay here 
had been, if be applied for it. If the pio- 
prietors were to understand, that, here- 
after, this general permission to return to 
India would be granted, then he uould 
not isay another word on the subject ; 
but he should always oppose any thing 
that savoured of partiality and favourite- 
ism. 

Mr.isr, Smith said, it appeared that 
inttrut a&4 ^ym^atky together, had 


carried this (piestion behind the bar. Con- 
Mdoring all the circumstances, he ,could 
3 lot help feeling, that the unfortunate 
gentleman he alluded to, was not fairly 
treated. He requested to know, whether 
it woiihl be regular to have that gentle- 
man's memorial read, the statement in 
which put forth a very strong claim to the 
consideration of the court. The circum- 
stance of Mr. 'lempler, who had been 
thirty years in England, being recom- 
mended to the proprietors as a person who 
ought to be suffered to return, while he, 
who had been but twenty- two years at 
home, was refused, on account of length 
of absence, was most extraordinary. It 
was pretty evident, that the geutleman*« 
being without interest, occasioned the cool 
reception of his application. He w^as, he 
believed, an older servant of the Company 
than Mr. 'J'enijiler ; and tlie permission 
ought, in his opinion, to be extended to 
him. While in India, he perlormed his 
duty to the satisfaction of all those who 
had an opportunity of appreciating his 
exertions. 

JMr, Puttison , — Before the memorial 
is read, I put it to the hon, proprietor, 
whether he would not act more discreetly 
by abstaining from this discussion. It has 
been said, on many oveasions of import- 
ance, that an injudicious friend is worse 
than an avowed enemy and the maxim 
appears to In* ''tiougly illustrated in the 
pie^ent in.stauce. As the protector of the 
gentleman concemcr!, I beg lliat the hou 
proprietor will consider seiioii-^ly wliat he 
is about to bring tbnvard, and not phice 
these two cases in competition with each 
other. I did witlihold luya&scnt hum this 
resolution as long as I could consistently 
with iny feeling, because I was anxious to 
preser\'e our servants in India from any 
injury that the return of gentlemen to 
tliat country might inflict on them. But 
it was argued with me, and very power- 
fully argued, tliat tliere being a iternier 
rc5or^, was one of the finest and most ho- 
nourable feat ur(“ o. the Company's govenk- 
ment ; and this gentleman, whose ch<^ 
racter stands as high as that of any man, 
was considered a proper object for the re- 
commendation of the executive body. It 
is on record, that, in India, he conducted 
himself entirely to the satisfaction of on# 
of the ablest and most highly-gifted go- 
vernors-general that ever appeared in that 
country ; and now^ at an advanced period 
of life, he comes forward, and requests that, 
in consideration of ids services, he may 
be suffered to return. His sendees stand 
on the most irrefragable ground ; and his 
divtresse? are, unfortunately, no le'^s nell 
authenticated. Mr. Templer had failal 
in a great banking concern, in which he 
had embarked his property to a very 1®!^® 
amount j and, wlien it is considered that 
not au individual lo^t a ^hiiimg by this 
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failure — ^licn it is known tliat twenty 
sliillins:& were paiil in tlie pound- — I bhonld 
think myself wantinc: in the <lischari?e of 
my duty, and dcticient in feding, if I did 
not recommend his case to tlic propiic- 
tois. Ha^ ins? tlie pi ivilegc of voting, as a 
proprietor, for the resolution, I will do so 
with all my heart and soul. "Fl'e pro- 
priety of the lecommendation stands on 
such strong grounds, that it cannot be 
impmrned. Witli respect to the other 
gentleman, the circnnistance of ids having 
a family of eighteen children, appears 
wpou record ; and I humbly beg that credit 
may be given to the integrity of the teel- 
ings which actuated the executive body 
in refusing that application. We judged 
and decided for ourselves on the merits 
of the applicant ; and if the case had been 
one that deservetl the recommendation of 
the court of directors, I ran assure the 
proprietors it would have received it. On 
the part of my brother directors and my- 
self, I claim the conn deuce of the court of 
proprietors with respect to the justice of 
our decision on that occasion ; and re- 
quest that the hon. gentleman will ask no 
farther question on the suliject. 

Mr. A'. Sitiith obsened, that he felt no 
hostility tow^ards Mr. Tern pier ; on the 
contrary, he said, he would vote for him. 
He did not mean to introduce the case of 
the other gentleman with the idea of pre- 
venting Mr. Teinplerfrom going out. But 
certainly he was of opinion that the having 
been twenty-two years in this country 
should not debar one from proceeding to 
India, when another who liad been much 
longer at home, wa'^ permitted to yo out. 
As to tlie memorial being read, he could 
dispense with it. His reason for wishing 
it to be read uas, that the case might be 
projierly known, in oidei that it miglit 
undergo fai ther euiisidt ration. 

Tlie Chairman . — “After what has pass- 
ed, I believe nothing remains to he done, 
but to fix the day W a ballot. I think 
the 8th of January will be the most proper 
day ; when the dividends will be about 
to commence paying.” 

Mr. Lotviah s said, this was a matter of 
more couftequence than tlie court seemed 
to be awaie of, since it wouM open the 
door to iniuiinerable applications of this 
nature. All pin ties seemed lo agree upon 
one point, namely, the hii>ii respectahility 
of Air. Tern pier ; but he and >evei al others 
were of opinion, that it would lie much 
better to grant liim a handsome pension 
here, than to send him out to India. 
They must feel the injustice and danger 
of permitting him to return to India, to 
fill a situation that had, perhaps, been 
looked up to for years by some meritori- 
ous servant who had never quitted his 
post. Tins rcKdution did not give satis- 
faction to any party. It could not be gra- 
tifying to Mr. Templer^^ienda, ^ause 
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at his advanced age, and with his fonfirm- 
cd habits, it was more than prob ible that 
he would rather remain at I'ome; and 
certainly it could not please those who 
wcie of opinion that such permission 
should be randy conceded. He felt the. 
most gratifying sensatb>us when the ho* 
nouiable and upright conduct of Mr. 
Teniplcr was stated. He, it appeared, in 
spite of misfortune, had faithfully dis- 
cliarged the demands made upon him. At 
a time when many persons were contented 
with paying tvvo shillings or eighteen 
pence in the pound, lie, much to his credit, 
came forward with the whole twenty 
shillings. He would put down his £2b 
or his £^>0, not so much to assist Mr. 
Tempicr, as to encourage the pure prin- 
ciple of honesty. Amidst the discoveries 
made in the jireseiit day, none was of 
more importance than that of vaccine in- 
oculation ; he wished that some means 
could be found out of inoculating for 
honesty, (a laaerhj that would be an 
invaluable discovei) indeed. The want 
of principle, the tleficiemy of integrity, 
were di.vgraceful to the jnesent ago. It 
was there they failed. In all things else 
the world vvas infinitely inijnoved ; and it 
was high time that pains bhould be taken 
to make mankind more honest and more 
virtuous than they v\ ei e. They had, since 
the French revolution, made such an 
alarming progress in roguery and villany, 
that posterity would scarcely believe if. 
Therefore the virtues of this gentleman, 
surrounded as tliey vvTre by so many foils, 
appeared with red'.ublcd lu -tre. So much 
vvas he delighted vv iili his conduct, that 
lie was almo-jt disposed to semi him out 
to India with tliis striking recommenda* 
tion to the government there, — “ We 
send you this most honest and respectable 
gentleman, who, when others paid two 
or three shillings in the pound, stood for- 
ward like a just and honourable .nan, and 
paid twenty shiilinCc. Hi'i example may 
be of great u&e, therefore i expect and es- 
teem him.” By doing tliis, the court 
supported, as he hoped they would be, by 
the Board of Contronl, 'vonld 'hew that 
they were determiner! to protect honesty. 
With this present feature i*. his character, 
he could almost wi^h that Mr. Templer 
should be suffered to return to India, (a 
soil not remarkable for the production of 
honesty), if he were not ufiaiu that the 
precedent might lead to unpleasant con- 
sequences. Still, however, he tliought if 
they sent him out, oii account of his char 
racter, with .‘’uch aiecornmeiidationashe 
had mentioijcrl, they would scarcely have 
a second application for leave to return, 
founded on similar grounds ; for there 
were not many, he believed, in these 
times, who could challenge indulgence on 

the score of their 5. , ■ 

Hie question was «'igrccd to, aiiw 
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the ballot, for the final decision of the Hertford cqlleoe. 

question, was fixed for the 8th of January. rpijg Chairman . — “ I have now to inform 


MAJOR-GENERAL FAWCEIT. 

The Chairman stated, that one part of 
the business, on “account of which the 
court had been made special, was to lay 
before the proprietors, for their approba- 
tion, a resolution of the court of direc- 
tors of the 30th of October, granting to 
Major-General Fawcett, of the Bengal 
establishment, an allowance of £500 per 
annum, for a limited term, on the grounds 
there stated. The court of directors 
having, liowever, received private, not 
oliicia!, information, that events, the oc- 
currence of which would have deprived 
him of certain advantages, in lieu of which 
the proposed allowance would have been 
necessary, had not taken place. The 
court of directois therefore would not 
trouble tlie proprietors with the resolu- 
tion, which should be postponed for the 
present, 

Mr. Hume inquired, whether any thing 
had been done for Major-General Fawcett, 
who, he knew, had suffered much incon- 
venience ? If the question were put off, 
iine die, the gallant General would he 
left in a state of uncertainty and suspense. 

The Chairman . — “ The information con- 
ueoted with Major-General Fawcett’s 
ca«e will anive, I hope, almost imme- 
diately ; and, I trust, no inconvenience 
has been, or will be felt by him. If any 
proposition should be offered on the sub- 
ject, it will meet with proper attention 
from the court. ” 

Mr. R. Jackson . — “ Will you allow the 
resolution of the court of directors to be 
read ? Such a proceeding will have this 
good effect ;^it will cause the gallant 
^officer to feel some of their protection 
from that moment. It is very unpleasant 
4hat the period of relief should be uncer- 
tain. 1 am quite sure, when the necessary 
papers are read, that there will he found 
ft great disposition, on this side of the 
bar, to concur with the court of directors 
in remunerating General Fawcett. And 
I am equally conn need, that the reading 
of the resolution would carry home to the 
feelings of the gallant General, and of 
every man who heard it read, a certainty 
that a liberal recompense would be afforded 
to him. In my own humble judgment, 
the remuneration proposed is not so ample 
as the circumstances warranted, and as 
the object of it merited. That gallant 
officer and his connecHoiis knew very well 
that he was placed in a situation which he 
could not avoid ; and that the circum- 
mances arose from an error in your govern- 
■tent, for which he was not accountable. 
He has, therefore, a right to claim the ap- 
probation of the Company, to the exteot 
of everything fair, just, and liberal," 


the court, that the court of directors 
have come to a resolution for appointing 
an additional European assistant in the 
Oriental department of the East India 
College, with a salary of £400 per annum, 
and an allowance of £100 per annum 
for house rent, which shall now be laid 
before you for your approbation.’* 

The clerk then read the subjoined reso- 
lution : — 

** At a court of directors held on Wed- 
nesday, the 30th October, 1816 : 

“ A report from the committee of col- 
lege, dated this day, being read, stating 
that they have had under consideration 
the state of the Oriental literature at the 
college, and tliat it appears there is a want 
of another European to assist the profes- 
sor in the Muhammadan division in which 
the Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani lan- 
guages are taught, recommending, there- 
fore, that another European be appointed 
to assist in the Oriental department at the 
college, with a salary of £400, an allow- 
ance of £100 a year for house rent, and 
his commons, subject to the approbation 
of the general court and the board of 
commissioners for the affairs of India ; 
and that the person who maybe appointed 
to this situation, shall begin to exercise 
its functions at the commencement of next 
term, should the sanction of the measure 
by the proper authorities, be obtained by 
that time. 

“ Resolved j That this court approve 
the said report," 

The Chairman . — 1 have to state to this 
court, that the court of directors have 
agreed to grant, the sum specified fo a gen- 
tleman, qualified to act in the situation of 
assistant, in the Oriental department — 
they conceiving such an assistant to be 
absolutely necessary. If the court of pro- 
prietors concur with them in their reso- 
lution, it will not increase the expense of 
the establishment beyond the original 
amount, because an allowance of £500 per 
annum was allowed to Dr. Henley during 
his life, and that gentleman having died, 
the salary, formerly paid to him, may be 
balanced against that now proposed to 
be given to the additional oriental assist- 
ant. With tliis explanation 1 beg leave 
to move, ‘ That the court of proprietors 
do approve and confirm the resolution of 
the court of directors, of the 30th of Oc- 
tober last.* " 

The Deputy Chairman (J. Bebb, Eaq.) 
seconded the motion. 

Mr. Hume said, in presenting himself 
so early to the Chairman and the court, 
on the present occasion, he did so, because 
a twelvemonth before, he intended to have 
brought the circumstances of the college 
under the consideration of the proprietors. 
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He was pleased, at all times, to concur 
with the court of directors in any resolu- 
tion they mi^ht propose, when, consistent- 
ly with his duty, he could do so j and, he 
hoped, that tiiey would not be oifended 
when he spoke his sentiments honestly 
and conscientiously, however they might 
he opposed to their views. The measure 
now proposed by the executive body, 
thougii, in a pecuniary point of view, in- 
volving only the sum of 5 or ^600, sug- 
gested to him a question as to the very ex- 
istence of the college. The question which 
fairly presented itself for their considera- 
tion was, whether the college had answer- 
ed the purpose for which it was in- 
stituted ? He was extremely sorry to 
reiterate an opinicn, already strongly and 
generally expressed iu the country, that 
the arrangements made respecting the in- 
struction of their servants in Oriental 
literature, had not turned out so well as 
had been expected, and as they might 
have done if pr{)per care had been taken. 
The foundation of a college in this 
country, and the suppression of that which 
was founded in India, had been, he re- 
gretted to say, attended witli most unfor- 
tunate consequences. Here he begged 
leave to notice the letter written by the 
court of directors in January 1 802, calling 
on Marquis Wellesley to annul the college 
at Calcutta, which, lie must say, was one 
of the noblest and most magnificent fea- 
tures of his administration. The deter- 
mination to suppress that establishment 
has been in its consequences most unfor- 
tunate. In the letter to which he had al- 
luded, the only reason assigned for putting 
an end to the college at Calcutta, was the 
great expence of that establishment. The 
noble marquis’s answer, dated the 5th of 
August ill that }ear, and addressed to the 
Chairman, clearly shewed, that the expense 
ought not to be considered as an obstacle 
by a great and munificent body, like the 
East India Company ; when they recollect- 
ed that it was incurred for the praise- 
worthy purpose, of giving to their servants 
instruction in the language and govern- 
ment of the country, which was of so 
much importance to the correct manage- 
ment of their affairs. The noble marquis 
stated in his letter, ** that for and after 
that year, the whole expense of the col- 
lege would be three lacks and 30,000 ru- 
pees, or ^^“4 1,250 sterling, and probably 
less. That, as the court of directors ad- 
mitted the necessity of giving their young 
servants an improved education and a 
knowledge of Oriental literature, he was 
satisfied that the servants of the three 
presidencies could not be well educated 
in separate and detached seminaries, as in 
4he college at Calcutta ; and that the ex- 
paises would be equal, if not greater, than 
of the adiege.** His lordship’s 
had bwn comj^etely verified j 
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and he (Mr. Hume) wished, that some 
person connected with the noble marquis, 
and more capable of eulogising his merits 
than he was, would step forward, and 
support the justice of his prediction in this 
instance. The noble marquis stated, and 
the event had proved the truth of his a.s- 
sertion, that if they established a col- 
lege in England, and seminaries at each 
of th *ir presidencies in India, the 
expense would be as great as that 
incurred by his liberal and extensive 
plan, while the advantages would be far 
inferior. For the good of the service, he 
(Mr, Hume) sincerely regretted that the 
experiment had ever been resorted to. — 
The expenses of the different establish- 
ments, in the last year, were— 


For the reduced ^eminaiy at 
Calcutta 210,306 rupees, £ t,d, 

or 20,306 0 0 

Seminary at Madras, 18,928 

pagodas, or 7,571 0 0 

Hertford College, i?17,623-. 

From which deduct 9,934 I 
paid by the Students, leav- > 7,699 0 0 
ing to be defrayed by the J 
Company •' 


Making the total expense of 

last year 35,576 0 0 


This was the expense for the civil ser- 
vants, without any provision for those of 
Bombay — being only jg5,676 less than Mar- 
quis Wellesley’s large, general, and com- 
plete establishment would have been. 
Then it became a matter of consideration, 
whether the advantages derived from 
the divided arrangement had been equal 
to those which would have resulted from 
the comprehensive plan of the noble mar- 
quis ? He hesitated not to say, that they 
had not. If, therefore, an establishment 
instituted in England for the purpose of 
instructing their servants in the oriental 
languages, had not answered the end for 
which it was instituted, (as, he contend- 
ed, was the case with respect to Hertford 
College,) the question immediately resolv- 
ed itself into this — “ Are we to continue 
it ?” It was not the grant of a paltry 
sum of 5 OY £6^0 that could infinei^ his 
vote on this occasion. If they were to 
continue the college, be agreed that pro- 
fessors must be appointed. He would 
go to any reasonable extent in procuring 
men of learning and ability, provided it 
was deemed proper to support the esta- 
blishment. But it became a matter of 
the most serious consideration, whc&er 
the college should or should not be longer 
permitted to exist ? If he called the at- 
tention of the proprietors to the resolu- 
tion of that court, of the February 

] 805, at which period the establishment 
of a ooUege was agreed be felt a 
cktod coovict^niy that apt one of the gin- 
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tlemenwlio now heard him could say, that 
the adrantages licld out at that time had 
been realized. He knew they had not. 
Instead of young men being sent forth, 
improved in education and manners, 
formed ill character, and confirmed in those 
principles which most become the youth- 
ful mind, the establishment produced 
many imlividuals, who were without the 
principles of honour or honesty, without 
» knowledge of the essential parts of tlie 
British constitution, whose habits (of 
course he spoke of virtuous habits) W'ere 
not fixed and settled, whose minds were 
not enlightened — in short, who could only 
be considered as half Englishmen ! If 
the reports in general circulation were 
correct, these were the advantages that 
had been derived from the institution i ! 
The expenses ivhidi his learned friend 
(Mr. Jackson) stated, in 1805, compared 
with the beneficial ic.sults that were ex- 
pected from the e^tabIishmcnt, could not 
be a matter of the first consideration ; 
although j6^55,000, thesum originally voted 
for the erection of a college (and, it slioukl 
be observed, that nearly douhie that sum 
had been expended) was by no means an 
inconsiderable provision. Vet, to use the 
words of liis learned friend, he looked 
upon it as a drop of water in the ocean, 
when placed in competition v/ith the im- 
mense advantages which would accrue to 
British India fioiu haring the niimis of 
their young servants properly ibniied, the 
principles of viitiie imprinted on their 
hearts, and the love of honourable dis- 
tinction closely i«tei*woven with their 
youthful feelings. — Had the inst itution pro- 
duced such beneficial effects ? No man 
could assent that it had. Very different 
indeed were the results which he had to 
submit to the attention of the court. 
Other colleges slept in peace. They went 
on quietly and well. Hut tliis college, 
wliicli was a disgrace to the Company and 
to the country, and to all those who be- 
longed to it, had been the scene of riot, 
disorder, and irregularity. — As the ques- 
tion was now' agitated, he should consider 
himself lost to character, lost to e^ery 
principle of candour and of justice, if he 
did not st.ite some of the tVts which had 
come to ilia know lodge — if he did not let 
the court know v\]iut his wishes were on 
the subject. Ho thou;! it, before the court 
of directors had recoin memled this reso- 
lution, it luiglit have been pi oper to have 
taken into consideration u liellier the col- 
lege ought or ouglif not to be continued } 
Had not the proprietors aiul public hoard 
of repe.ited rustications and expulsions, 
ofchaiges foi felony even, together with a 
long list of shameful offences, which had 
out of the proceedings at this coi- 
legfe? Were not the students dreaded by 
every lionest and peaceable inhabitant oi 
the neighbourhood y Were cot they and 


the college equally notorious in the coun- 
try ? Surely, the investigation was impe- 
ratively called for. He did not wisli, if» 
consistently with the conscientious dis- 
charge of his duty, he could avoid it, 
to give any opposition to the grant 
now recomuieiicled and ^upported by 
the court of directois ; hut still he con- 
ceived it was a matter of most vital 
importance to the Company, to their ser- 
vants, and to the public at large, that the 
whole affairs of this college should be 
taken into consideration, without loss of 
time. He felt disinclined to detain the 
court much longer. — But, having shown 
that the expense of the present estahlisli- 
inent in England, and the other institu- 
tions for education in India in the last 
year, had neariy eipiallt^d what would have 
supported a proper college at Calcutta, 
tvhicli would have piudured benefit, not 
mischief — from which good, not e\ il, would 
have resulted — he would leave it tor the 
proprietors to decide on what course it 
would be proper to pursue, with respect 
to the college at Hertford. Were he to 
read to the court the letteis w'hicb had 
been w ritten by persons who hail sons and 
other relations in the college, there was 
not a gentleman present who would not 
hold up his hand, and exclaim, “ Reform 
you must, or min will follow One of 
those letters which he held in his hand 
wa'! written by a fatlu i . wlio, speaking ot 
his soli, bcioie lie sent him to thi*; college, 
described him as a jomh, f>eiket in mo- 
rals, and esteemed and aumired bv all his 
relatives and frtcnd> — but who, liom tlio 
vices he had imbibed at tins iii't-tuiion, 
had become a disi:race to hi'« family, and 
w'as now lost to them tor ever. He 
(Mr, Hume) did not pretend to say, that 
tlie account of the father in this instance 
was strictly correct with respect to Ills 
son, or that all the erils complained of as 
arising from the college, v, ere to be 
charged to the principal of the college — 
that they weie to be attnbuted to this or 
that professor — or that they w'cre to be 
imputed, as faults, to the committee of 
the college, appointed by the court of 
directors. He was utterly at a loss to 
account for the disgracefid scenes that Iiad 
taken place since the e‘-tabli>hment of that 
institution; He hail seen the statutes for 
the government of the college He had 
gone over them, one by one, and although 
several of them were very objectionable, 
he wondered on the whole that they had 
not been productive of better etfects. He 
could not believe that they had been fairly 
put ill force. In one point, however, the 
executive body had, he thought, gone be- 
yond the intention of tiie court of pro- 
prietors. They had in effect, in establwb- 
ing a college with extreme privileges and 
establishments, converted bitff men. 
Tliey had imparted to them 4cleas of su- 
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periority and independence, winch were 
at their ages completely in compatible with 
due] subordination and beneficial stu(l>. 
Having done this, the control over them 
divided between the court of directors 
and the professors, was no longer of that 
efficient nature to compel them to a proper 
performance of their duties. He could 
assign no other reasons for tbohe abuses 
— he knew nothing el^e that could have 
produced such a series of unfoituuate 
occtHTences. He was well acquainted 
with individuals, who from the chaiacter 
of the college, were afraid to permit their 
sous to go there, lest they also should tui n 
out disorderly, and become both disgrace- 
ful to the institution, and dishonourable 
to their families. He held in his hand 
the letter of a father, to which he had 
before alluded, in which he attributed the 
destruction of his son ; “ whose ruin,” he 
observed, “ is to be attributed to the 
vices be had imbibed at the college in 
Heitfurd— which is ill legislated, and 
ought to he immediately abolished.” He 
certainly was of opinion that his son had 
been niincil at that college, wliitli was in- 
stituted lor the ad\anccm('ut ot learning 
and morality . In anothei letter, tl;e un- 
happy fatliLi said, “ my son proceeded to 
the East India College, praised and ad- 
mired by all who knew him. But, by tlie 
system puisued at that ill-couducted es- 
tablishment, he has been ruined, and he 
is now an outcast from society,” Al- 
though the conduct of that youth, (from 
what he had learned) might have bemi in 
some degree improper hefoi e he joined tlie 
college, yet the course it bad taken 
there, w’^herc it ought to have been cor- 
rected, was deplorable. He (Mr. Hume) 
expected, after he had stated tlii'^, that the 
lion, Chau man, sitting in the situa- 
tion he did, would him>elf take up the 
subject, if no other person stepjied for- 
ward for that purpose. The expense 
was not now a matter of tiie first con- 
sideratioo,— he had already stated that 
in the last year the gross expense at Hailcy- 
burj’, exclusive of interest on the premi- 
se^, was deducting from which 

pahl by the students, it left the 
sum of £7,699 to be defrayed by the 
Company. This, in itself, was not a 
heavy charge. But, when it was expended 
for purposes of evil, insteai! of benefit — 
when the object of granting instruction in 
oriental literature appeared, up to the 
last year, to have been very little attended 
to^wheu a knowledge of vice, instead of 
a proficimey in learning, seemed by con- 
curring accounts to prevail — then, most 
assuredly, the smallest grant was too 
much. Instruction iu oriental literature, 
which had been -so much neglected before 
the time of Marquis Wellesley, was the 
primary object of the institution — whicii 
wan also intended to Inapait such instruc- 


tion to tlieir servants as was necessary 
lowaids the correct performance of their 
ilutio> in India, and which it wastbot^ht 
they could nut obtain so well at other 
colleges. — Now, in all the reports from 
the college committee which he had seen, 
the young men theic displayed qualifica^ 
tions of a very different nature. Premi- 
ums which were granted to them for their 
proficiency in French, in drawing, and in 
various other branches of education, might 
be obtained at any other seminary in the 
country, and wliicli were not of para- 
mount importance with oriental literature. 
Instead of this, he expected to fiml the 
students displaying a considerable degree 
of jiroficiency in the Hindustani and 
Persian languages, and a competent know- 
ledge of the jurisprudence of India. This, 
and the oriental tongues, were to have 
formetl the principal branches of educa- 
tion at tlie college. They were most im^ 
]>ortant to the due government of their 
Indian empire, and ought not to be neg- 
lecteil for matters of a comparatively tri- 
vial value. The last repoit ot the college 
committee was something nioie fiivour- 
ablc than those which preceded it. The 
committee admitted that the young men 
wTie, in gcnenil, very lax in tlieir studies 
— but they stated that oriental literature 
had been cultivated to a greater extent 
than in the preceding year. Such a state- 
ment as this lie was plea.sed to see, but it 
did not satisfy him — he protested against 
a disbursement of ^35,000 a year, for the 
jmrposo of giving education to their ser- 
v<int>, when oriental literature, ot which 
fliev ought to he as complete masters as 
po'i'iihli', wMs only attended to as a se- 
condary object. — If they wanted educa- 
tion of a dirterent description, they could 
get it, amongst men of alt ranks, at Ox- 
ford, or Camlu-idge, where, by good tar- 
ample and a mixture with grave society, 
any giddy or idle propensities might be 
corrected or entirelv removed. But here, 
a number of boys were assembled toge- 
ther, tor a specific object wliich it was 
tliought could not be elsewliere attained, 
and that very object, it appeared, had 
been very much neglected. Iherefore, 
he again appealed to the gentlenten within 
the bar, that this matter ought to be taken 
into their serious consideration; and, 
though the act of parliament (which b« 
thought a very absurd one, for it appeared 
to be very unnecessary, that the board 
of control siiould have the power of inter* 
fering with the Company, as to themaB- 
ner in which they might think properto 
educate tlieir servants,) prevented them 
from getting rid of this colii^ without 
applying to the legislature— yet, if the 
court of directors did, whar lic hoped 
they would, namely, beftire the pro- 
prietors such a report •• would justiljf 
ik€m ifi caUiDgw {MAaiaent to rmasm 
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the evil, it might, he was confideat, be 
very easily done. He would not mw 
question the policy of establishing either 
of the seminaries — but, if he were to 
draw a comparison between the institu- 
tion at Hertford, and their militaiy col- 
legeat Addiscoiube, it would afford a very 
strongargumentfor abolishing the former 
and extending the latter. He had not 
himself been at Addiscombe, but he had 
heard from unquesnonable authority, that 
the conduct of the young gentlemen there 
wa& a model of perfect i)ropriety, worthy 
of general imitation ; and he doubted uot 
hut that, at some future day, many of 
them would, as was frequently the case 
amongst their military servants, take the 
lead ill political matters ; for, when difB- 
culties arose, great abilities improved by 
early subordination and joined to a labo- 
rious application to business, would al- 
ways be looked for by their governments 
abroad, — and those qualities, he under- 
stood, were possessed, in a very eminent 
degree, by their military students. He 
had, therefore, no hesitation in prognos- 
ticating, that many of the young gentle- 
men educated at their military establish- 
ment at Addiscombe would reflect credit 
on that institution, and prove of great 
importance to the Indian empire ; whilst, 
melancholy to i elate, those who were 
brought up at the college at Hertford, if 
the accounts lelated respecting it were 
true to half their extent, would probahly 
disgrace themselves tliere, and bring 
shame on the Company hereafter. The 
interests of the public, the welfare of the 
Company, and the repose of India, called 
on tbetiourt of directors to look narrowly 
into this subject. We ought not to be 
ieft in doubt as to its useful or mischiev- 
ous effects — it was a question of so much 
consequence, that he would himself 
submit a motion respecting it, but that 
his doing so would perhaps be considered 
a reason for objecting to it. — {So ! no !J 
|ie (Mr. Hume; felt, that any motion on 
this subject, should come from the court 
of directors, as tlie establishment of the 
college had originated with them— for. 
Jet them shut their eyes as they would, 
they could not be blind to the disgraceful 
scenes that had taken place ; and, unless 
the gentlemen within the bar took the 
state of the college into consideration, — 
unless they de\ised means to prevent a 
repetition of such scenes — and completely 
remedied and rectified the disposition to 
riot and misconduct which bad so long 
prevailed — he should be most anxious to 
see tlie establishment dissolved. In that 
case, he should like the funds now ap- 
propriated to its support, to be trans- 
ferred to the establishment now existing 
in India. Tlirce lacks and 30,000 ru|)ees, 
or jg41,000 sterling, (on the estimate of 
tjifi marqjns of Wellesley in his letter 5thof 


August to the Chairman) would amply edu- 
cate all their servants in India on the 
most extensive scale — and here they were 
giving ^35,000 annually to three estab- 
lishments, not all for good purposes, but 
for a positive evil. Whilst he was on the 
subject of oriental education, he could not 
help observing, that an individual, who 
had laboured more to promote it than any 
man who bad ever been in India, had not 
received the reward he merited. Much 
of the progress now made in oriental 
literature was owing to his exertions— 
what were the circumstances of his case ? 
he should be sorry to assert, that the 
court of directors had acted partially or 
unjustly— but gentlemen would excuse 
him for a few minutes, while he stated 
what had been their conduct towards one 
of the most accomplished oiicntal scho- 
lars, towards one of the best and most 
tried friends of education the Company 
have ever had in the service, or that tliis 
country had ever seen. The court would 
at once perceive that he meant Dr. John 
Borthwick Gilchrist ; for to what other 
person could this descrij)tion apply? >He, 
although a surgeon on the medical estab- 
lishment, was desirous of bringing the 
Hindustani language, as being at once 
the most general and useful in India, into 
general use amongst tlie servants of the 
Company — and, for that purpose after a 
labour of twenty years he published, 
among.st otiicr valuable works, a Hiu- 
dustani grammar and dictionary, the 
first of the kind that deserved the name, 
which were held in universal esteem. 
Upon which, to this moment, littJe has 
been added. His acquirements were highly 
estimated by the marquis Wellesley, who 
spoke of him in the most flattering terms, 
in his letter to the Chairman, dated the 
."ith of August, 1802. la paragraph 49, 
the noldc marquis ipoke of “ the zealy 
ability, and diligence, of Mr. Gilchrist, 
as a teacher of the Hindoostannee ; and 
of his eminent merits in forming a most 
useful grammar and dictionary,** &c. 
Again in paragraph oO, the noble marquis 
said, Mr. Gilchrist’s laudable offer of 
the aid of his services, on that occasion, 
was not only prampt and zealous, but 
was accompanied by circumstances highly 
creditable to his liberality and public spi^ 
rit, to the moderation of his vieuas of pri-‘ 
laate interest, and to his just sense and 
value of public fame.’' In paragraph 52, 
the noble marquis designated Mr. Gil- 
christ, as “ that able and indefatigable 
scholar,*' Ac. This gentleman, after 
twenty-two years residence in India, was 
driven home by ill health brought on by 
excessive study. He applied to thecoort 
of directors for assistance, as his pubiica^ 
tions had expended part of his private 
fortune, which was very limited— and 
what was the result ? it was to be fouad 
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in the resolxitioii of the court of directors, 
in answer to Dr. Gilchrist’s retjuest that 
his past services should be taken intocou- 
sideralioii — and it was the most cold- 
blooded answer that was ever returned to 
any individual, who had performed sucli 
eminent services as he had done. Tlie 
letter of the marquis Wellesley to Mr. 
Henry Addington, then minister of this 
country (which, if it were possible, — but 
that, he thought, could not be, — spoke 
more highly of his merits than marquis 
Wellesley had done m his di'^patch to the 
Chairman,) did not seem to lia\ e been at- 
tended to. Compelled by iudi.sposition 
to relinquish the service in India, and 
with a very limited income, Dr. Gilchrist 
applied to the executive body, in 1805, 
begging that they would take his circum- 
stances into consideration, and grant him 
such an addition to his income as would 
enable him to pass the remainder of his 
life in comfort. He had offered his ser- 
vices as a teacher in the college at Hailey- 
bury and officiated for some time there, 
but was obliged to resign, as the arrange- 
ments there appeared to him to promise 
bad instead of good effects, and his prog- 
nostication has been woefully fulfilled. 
The answer of the court of directors was 
— having taken into consideration the 
whole of Dr. Gilchrist’s letter, we tliink 
proper to grant him a pension of .^150 a 
year.” He (Mr. Hume) was not certain 
if he had received even that sum^ or any 
thing from the Company, except the pen- 
non of his rank as a surgeon after twenty- 
two years service in India. This was all 
the provision made for one gentleman, 
whose life had been devoted to improve 
oriental literature, and whose services 
were beyond reward — whilst an indivi- 
•dual who was placed on tlie college estab- 
lishment here as principal, got a pension 
of 5 or .£600 a year, after a very few years 
service, though he had never done as far 
as he (Mr. Hume) could learn, any thing 
to promote either discipline or oriental 
literature for it. — Much had been said, in 
the early part of the day, about humanity 
and sympathy. Those feelings ought to 
be extended to Dr, Gilchrist, who had 
been obliged, like Mr.Templer, to abridge 
those comforts which his situation de- 
manded, in consequence of the failure of 
a banking concern, which bad embarrassed 
his fortune ; and yet to him who had 
done so much — to him who deserved so 
much from them — they doled out this 
scanty pittance ; but to others who could 
boast of no service whatever, they were 
ready to grant pensions, in prospect, as 
well as directly. Was this encourage- 
ment to merit, or likely to promote the 
cause of learning ?— The hon. proprietor 
concluded with an earnest entreaty, that, 
’before the resolution was agreed to, the 
^affairs of the college should be minutely 


investigated, and, if found deserving, no 
man in court would more warmly sup- 
port it. 

Mr. Randle Jackson said, after the 
allusion which his honourable friend 
had made to him, as having, eleven 
years before, moved, in that court, the 
adoption of the rosedutiou, in coii'^equence 
of which the college at Heitlord was 
founded, the piopiietors would readily be- 
lieve, that he felt no common anxiety to 
obtain permisshm to express his senti- 
ments on this subject. It was true that 
he did assent to the abolition of the col- 
lege at Calcutta ; bat no man who knew 
him would imagine, that he did so from 
any one disparaging feeling towards the 
Marquis Wellesley, who was the governor- 
general, and under whose auspices that 
establishment had been raised. On the 
contrary, during the eleven years that had 
elapsed since that period, and those which 
had passed since the administration of the 
noble marquis had terminated, every re- 
collection that had presented itself to his 
mind, every page he had read on the sub- 
ject of their policy in India, convinced 
him that the administration of the noble 
marquis was one undeviating tissue of 
brilliant achievements — Great as ever the 
wit of man devised, the talents of a states- 
man carried into execution, or the mind of 
a genius gifted as he was, could conceive 
for the benefit of the Company and of the 
empire in general, (&c. &c.) If evw 
there was a consolidator of an empire, be 
was the man. If, at a subsequent period, 
their affairs were less prosperous than they 
had been under his administration, it was 
caused by a retrocession from his plans — 
by a deviation from his policy. If there 
was one thing for which he applauded the 
present governor-general, the Marquis of 
Hastings, more than another, it was be- 
cause he saw in his dispatches, because be 
marked in his conduct, a recognition of 
that policy which the Marquis Wellesley 
had pursued. If the xMarquis of Hastings 
should stay long enough in India and pro- 
ceeded as he had commenced, he would 
cure the evils which had been produced 
by that fanaticism (for there was fana- 
ticism in politics as well as in religion) 
which had attempted to throw down all 
that the Marquis Wellesley had erected! 
Lord Hastings he trusted wotild put a 
stop to that post-haste abandonment of 
the Marquis Wellesley policy— the de- 
parture from which had produced uothii^ 
but mischief. If any conclusive reason 
could be adduced tor wishing the Maquis 
of Hastings to remain longer in hisaitua- 
tion than others had done, it was, that he 
might have an opportunity of following 
up the principles of Lord Wellesley, and 
thus be enabled to leave tbdr Indian em- 
pire, as that great statpaaan had done, 
without an eaeioy> doaiestio— 
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the French power being anniliilated— and ported the Calcutta establishment, pro- 
every natirc ^tate either tributary or an posed that the young men should pass 
ally ! Tlsis was a glorious state of things three years of their early life in a debili- 
«— and, he doubted not, if it pleased God fating climate, and surrounded by every 
to spare the Marquis of Hastings, he incentive to vice; for they all b new well, 
would leave their Indian territories in that that there were not wanting persons in 
same situation. With this feeling, the India, who, relying on the expectancies 
noble Marquis Hastings possessed Ilia con- of )oung gentlemen, would lend tliem 
fidence and demanded his applause. He money, in the liope of leceiviiig exorbi- 
differed not witl islanding from the Mar- tiint interest, at a future dav. He, on 


quis Wellesley, on the subject of the c»d- 
lege at Calcutta, and on the occasion of 
moving his resolution in the general coni t 
in 1805 ; he stated the grounds of tliat 
difference of opinion, and the proprietors 
^reed with him in the projiositioii he 
submitted to them. He o])pos,ed the 
ixillege at Calcutta, because Lord Welles- 
ley, instead of electing a sctiool for the 
purpose of giving instruction in the orien- 
tal languages, created an univcr^iiif foi 
all sorts of languages, and for every spe* 
cles of learning. He disliked the idea of 
sending out professors in every branch of 
literature, with immense stipends, who, 
on coming liack to this country, upon a 
few years residence, would have expected 
large pensions, by which the fumis of the 
Company must have been overburdened. 
He did not wonder that one of the most 
elegant scholars of the age — that a iiohle- 
man of such talent'^ — should, in liis 
anxious desire to forward the interests of 
leainiiig, promote such an esfab!l‘?hmenf. 
He conceived, however, tliat it would not 
answer the object sought to be obtained. 

It was too much to expect, that young 
gentlemen would descend from the ros^ 
trnm ^ — where they had been displaying 
their acquirements in philosophy, politi- 
cal economy, jurisprudence, mathematics, 
natural philosophy, the law of nations, 
and other high hianches of human know- 
ledge,— to count bales and to riieaviire 
muslins. — {Laughter He telf tliat it 
was not right nor necessary to make all 
their young servants doctors and 

before they bad gone through subor- 
dinate situations with credit, and obtained 
that rigid integrity, that immoveable firm- 
ness of character, which years only could 
supply — before they had’ learned, that, 
which was most important to a great 
commercial body, a perfect knowledge of 
the Company's trade . — {Hear ! Hear /) 
Surely, if they wished to form a good and 
active merchant, they would not com- 
mence by making him a Doctor of Laws 
or an ejrpounder of philosophy, ITiis 
constituted one strong ground of objec- 
tion. Another was this : — He always 
thought that their young servants ought 
to be bred in the British land, under the 
Iflimediatc eye of their parents and tutors, 
wlio, if they manifest^ any vicious pro- 
penai^, could at once place a salutary 
check 9 ^ those who sup- 


the contiary, wms anxious that this cri- 
tical period ot life, when the seeds of 
vice or of virtue weie always sown, .should 
be spent in Knulaiul, where the mind and 
the body w'Oiild he invigorated and Ini- 
pioved, instead of sending the youths to 
a eoiuitry, where the probability was that 
lioth would be threatened, if not destroy- 
ed. His honourable fiiend did him the 
justice to admit, tliat, in op[iO'>ing the 
Calcutta college, money wais not the mo- 
tive by winch be was actuated. Certain- 
ly it w^as not. His opposition wag not 
founded on the desire of effecting a paltry 
saviinr. No — the mi ud was far above all 
questions of money — and this was a ques- 
tion of mind. He stated this at the time 
— and he stated farther, that he did not 
wi.^li to exchange one university for ano- 
ther — -that he did not w'ant that fault to 
be committed licic, wliicb he regretted 
had been committed in India. But, the 
piopiictoiv had no sooner countenanced a 
simlnaiytoi 'e,{) oi stiultnts, than the 
gejiLh iaLii hcliiiid the hmr ran wild. In- 
.“itcaJ oiascuool thev inimediately crfvUed 
an university. As if iUc mauhi of India 
had reached the directors in Ihiglaml, 
they instantly appointed professors Injjs of 
all descriptions— of philosophy, ot the- 
ology, oi humanity and philology, of civil 
jurisprudeuce, of the law of nations, of 
the political economy and finance of rhe- 
toiie, of mathematics, and of history. 
Instead of sending out writers qualified 
for the purposes of commerce, they pre- 
jwred to pervade India with an army of 
\ouiig C,’of.iusc\s -d\M\ PafeudorfSi — w'hos® 
qualifications were too high for the situa- 
tions they were intended to fill,— -whose 
minds could not descend to the drudgery of 
the counting-house, after they had been 
stimulated, by honours and rewards, to 
become proficients in every species of lite- 
rary attainment. This was not the insti- 
tution that he had contemplated, altboukh 
he might be charged with favouring the 
system. Happily, how’ever, writing re- 
mained when w ords were forgotten— and 
he DOW held in his hand, the resolutions 
moved by himself in 1805, on which tlie . 
institution at Hertford was founded. His 
views W’ould clearly appear from that do- 
cument, which he bearged leave to ho 
read ; — “ Resolved, That this court doth 
highly approve of an establishment in the 
country^ for the education of youth do- 
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signed for the Companj's civil seivice iu tiom^, did not ^e^u)n^tra^o against such a» 
India, and promises itselt the happiest assumption. If any thing pu’veutcd them 
conse<piencc.s, fioin a system which, in- ftom seuou.sly noiiCiiig if, it cuiiUl only be 
stead or seudni:; out u liters to India at tun tlaxr l!;,!itor fcchiiLs wlucli the exhibition 
tender an aue to admit ot hxed or settled inu'‘T iiioe euuteil. The ■speech of his 
piinciples, proposes picviously to peifect hoiiuurat''t. nienilwet.t to admonish tlie 
them, as much as possible, in chassical and com t that they oudit to proceed to the 
Jiheial learning, and thorougiily to ground abolition of the «-oUege. Now, although 
them iu the religion, the constitution, he objected to the manaer in which it was 
and ihelawsot tboii country; .sotliatwhen conducted, he did not feel piepaicd tor its 
called upon to administer their functions abolition. He .•‘fdd, rciorni the c>tiiblish- 
ahioad, they may be mindful ot the high meat. Let the court of dinetors letiace 
moral obligations imdei which they act, their steps, and treat the students as boys, 
and of themaxinis of the British govern- instetul (jf filling them with ideas of manly 
incut, whose character for justice, free- consequcuce and prouil independence. He 
(lorn, and benevolence, they will feel it w^oulj advise them to do by the yoimg 
tlieir duty and their pride to support.’* He writers as they had done by their cadets at 
was quite satisfied, that such a semiuai’y Addiscoiiibe. He was present during tli«, 
as he then contemplated would have last examination at that establishment, 

afforded the young gentlemen an educa- and, .^o gratiiying was tlui .''Cene, that k 

tion perfectly suited to the situation in was hardly possible for any person to re** 

which they were to be placed. As many pi ess thejiowerful feelings which it excit- 

of them would, iu time, arrive at the dig- ed. He could scarcely avoid giving way to 

nity of residents and judges, he wais enthusia'^m ot the most ardent , kind,, 

anxious that they should have such a libe- when he saw (JO youti»s, clothed iu the 
ral education as w^ould enable them to dls- jdainest manner, but stillin costunu’^ go 
charge their functions with propriety, through their vui ion > exeicises with the 
Therefore, they were to be accomplished utmost coiivctness and piopriety. Ho saw 
in classical learning, and to he thoroughly them tniud through ilitfereut pioblems in 
grounded iu the eastern languages, which the matheiuatics, with the same ease as 
mu^t be their medium of communication lui ordinary yoiuh would repeat his 
with those whom they governed. During French dialogms. But, what most de- 
tliese three years they w'ould here learn lightedhim was, the infinite modesty of their 
those lessons ot morality, which were too deportment, which rendered eve^y thing 
frequently neglected abroad; and, when they did peculiarly interesting, and lent an 
they went out to India, they would ctury additioual ^race to their performances,-^ 
with them all those valuable precepts /it-nr/j He never beheld a more ia- 

which they had imbibed at home — a deep tere^tiIlgor a moic excellent set of }ouths; 
respect for religion — a knowledge of the and he lies or >aw a h.md of bo\s more 
great and leading principles of Eiigdi>h aei onipiislied, moie jiulite to strangers, or 
law — and a deteiminatioii, tounded oil that more obeilient to tneir tuto'S. This wa8 
knowledge, to lender the constitutiou ot not a C{y//tg,'C, it w a> a .v. /'6o/. Let them, 
their country icuied and admired, v. lieie- then, tiun Hertford college into a .school 
everilwa-i admiuisteied. Such was his let the students be treated as at the 
view, when he pitipo^cd the estabUslinn:nt public scliools like boys, who ought tob« 
of a sc/woL But what had the court of marie to /cc/ if tlicy would not /crt/n — and 
directors done? Their first step (and he he was ceuvuieed that siihouiinatioii and 
tieard it with shame and astoui>hmeutl regiiiaiiT) would soon take the place of 
was, to clothe those boys in the cost if me of disordei anti Ulleiics-s. In a few yeais after 
Oxford and Cambridge I If anyone cir- the institution ot the college at Hertford, 
cumstance couhl eoutribiUe more than he found that eveiy thing was going wiong. 
another to Cl eate those uilficulties ami pro- He heard that tlie bo\s were grotviiy? 
dace that iiisuhoi dination whicli hi» ho- wild, and, instead of being infoiTued tb^ 
ho urable friend had meutioneil— it was the they w ere pioceeiiing quietly with their 
placing this dress on boys of 15 or Ifi, and studies, nothing but bistories of conduct 
thus nourishing sentiments of pride and the most extravagant and disgraceful reach^ 
arrogance in tlieir minds till they became ed his ears. So shameful weie thecircun^ 
too strong to be maiiageil, and set at de- istauces related to him, that lie concluded, 
fiance the commands of those who wen* irregularity and audaelt} had been aelver- 
plpcedover them. This w'as certainly the tised as the quaUficatioiw necessary toed* 
act best calculated to jirodnce such effects, title them to ap})car a- eaudidatesi foreleg- 
He wondered that the colleges of Oxford tion into the college. He thou^t it bis. 
and CamW'idge could suffer sucli a mock- duty to iutei pose— and he jirocuitd anew 
ei 7 ill silence. , He was surprised that some regalatioii to lac adopted— nameiy, tb\t 
of those members of government who hgd annually there should be laid 
once w orn the JuJmiemic gown, which must court an account of the nuj^cr of youths 
^ dear to t^em> b^use it connected with in Ae ccdlqge — theuf ^ prf<ficit'iicy 

it so many of the most nleasii^ recoUec- la dUlfifereat branches j^lchniing — rcjKMi* 

Asiatic Journ* — No. Vox-. IH. . ..T 
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of their progress in oriental literature — 
together with a statement of the expenses 
of the institution. Here he must observe, 
that the sum originally voted, did not, he 
believed, more than half build and furnish 
the college.^ But he would not quarrel upon 
that account. He would not hnd fault 
with their magnificence. A great and so- 
T^ign corporation ought to act fully up to 
^eir dignity, he therefore had not repined 
'^t hearing t^t the directors had erected a 
splendid pile ; he had never seen it, but 
sudb Vas his information. It might indeed 
^appear whimsical, but such was the fact, 
t^t be, who, by bis motion in that court, 
had as far as respect^ the authority of the 
proprietors, laid the comer stone of the 
institution, had never seen the outside of 
the edifice at Hertford. This circumstance 
did not create any feelings of acerbity in 
his mind. But it was at least whimsical, 
that the individual who moved that there 
i^ouM he such an institution, had not a 
card to admit him to witness the laying of 
the first stone of the building.— 
keur 0 But, though he had not viewed the 
edifibe, he bsul kept a strict eye on the con- 
duct within— and he felt the utmost de- 
gree of shame and compunction at hearing 
that the students were in the frequent 
commission of every species of offence. 
Kot only rustications had taken place, 
but expulsion after expulsion was resorted 
to, without effect. Some of the students, 
as stated by his honourable friend, had been 
dragged before the magistrates for outra- 
geous assaults, if not for something worse. 
Insurrections, and every k i nd of di sorder and 
irregularity were continually occurring. 
TTie young lads were not principally to 
blame. Tlie executive body were account- 
able for this misrule— they who had in- 
vested them with robes and thus turned 
their brains with vanity and folly. He had 
seen with what feelings of pride it filled the 
youthful breast, at the university, where, 
during the first year, thewearer of the gown 
would often sally forth in order to display 
it — and where among much older subjects 
than the youths at Hertford, the excess of 
self-importance would sometimes generate 
licentiousness.— Itwould, Mr. Jackson said, 
have been a great consolation to him, if 
the court of directors, in their places, 
making an honest report to the proprietors, 
had bwn able to say : — “ It is very true, 
all Uiose offences, all those irr^ularities, 
nil those errors, which you so justly re- 
probate, and which are so highly re- 
prehensible, have taken place — but see 
what has been accomplished as to 
learning. See what men we are about 
to send out as the ornaments and up- 
holders of our Indian territories. Bc- 
Imld what proficients they are in the ori- 
ental languages, in philosophy, in joris- 
pi^eDce, in classics, in mathematics! 
We admit* they have been a little turbu- 
lent, but that was merely the efifect of 


momentary extravagance, and has passed 
away. You should not forget what great 
and splendid characters have, In their 
early career of life, been marked by faults 
and even vices— who have nevertheless 
by their learning and their accomplish- 
ments made ample atonement for tlieir ju- 
venile errors. So, you wilUay, these young 
men have done, when you see bow deeply 
they are read in oriental and classical 
learning — when you mark their great pro- 
gress in the mathematics, in the study of 
philosophy — and of every other species of 
knowledge ; when you refer to that re- 
port which your standing order directs 
should be annually laid before you, you 
will see how they eclipse all their prede- 
cessors — and delighted with the account 
you will exclaim, ** let us continue the 
college with all its errors, provided we 
can send out such prodigies of learning 
and ability !'* But let the court check its 
exultation ; let it look at the very last re- 
ports of the prepress of education at the 
college, and they would find but little 
room for pride. These reports were evi- 
dently drawn up with all that tenderness 
which usually characterized instruments 
of this kind. He did not mean to con- 
demn the feelings which influenced pre- 
ceptors to lean as lightly as possible on 
the errors of their pupils. It was a good 
and praiseworthy principle. 

“ Be to their faults a little blind, 

“ Be to their virtues very kind. 

And clap a padlock on the mind 
it was the wise and proper medium by 
which the conduct of tutors ought to be 
related. 

He would now refer to the “ mi- 
nutes of the general court held ip 
September, for the purpose of receiving 
tbe report of the colle^ conndl, as to the 
result of the general examination of the 
students.” lie had, when that report 
was laid before them in September last, 
profe^edly avoided entering into its con- 
sideration, but intimatefl that he should 
call the attention of the court to it on 
some future occasion ; and he would in- 
form the proprietors why, when the re- 
port was introduced, more had not been 
said on it. About the period when it 
was deemed necessary to bring this ques- 
tion forward, five or six young men were 
under sentence of expulsion, and their 
friends were at the feet of every gentle- 
man who was iu the habit of stating his 
sentiments in that court, beseeching them 
not to stir the question at that moment, 
as they hoped to soften and propitiate the 
colle^ council towards their misguided 
relatives. His hon. friend (Mr. Hume) 
though completely possessed of ^ the 
materials necessary to place the matter 
fully before the court, would not. Ip con- 
sequence of this application, bring it for- 
ward. “ I will not,” said hia hon. friend, 

** be the means of adding one pzmg to 
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thobc you already feel ^ *till the business Jeamiog. ITie next paragraph of the re- 
is settled and decided, I will not say a port was as follows : — the examination 
word about it.’* He had scrupulously kept lists annexed to these minutes were then 
his promise — but the time was now come, laid before the committee, and that of the 
when it was necessary that every circum- students who have obtained medals, prizes, 
stance connected with the subject should and other honourable distinctions, was 
be stated. What then said the report of read to them by the principal, who re- 
Dec. 1815? “ the Chairman stated, he WizXy notwithstanding the late un^ 

found that the determination of the court, fortunate proceedings , the great body of 
onthe^plicationofthestudentSyWastodis* the students had remained orderly — (or- 
pense with the test in favour ot those who derly I exclaimedMr. Jackson, the lads at 
had failed in passing the oriental te%t.'* the charter.house would have been flogged 
This, observed Mr. Jackson, was a college to death for the flagitious conduct indulged 
instituted for the express purpose of at- in at Hertford college 1) — “ and the litera- 
taining perfection in the oriental lan^ ture of the college did not appear to have 
gauges — it was to render unnecessary the sustained any material injury** This 
establishments at Calcutta and Madras, in w as pretty consolation iude^ ! — W^ell, six 
order that, through it, the eastern tongues months of reflection having been given to 
should be studied at bome-r*and here, at the young gentlemen, he now came to the 
at the very outset of the report there ap- last examination, which took place in May, 
peared to be a failure in the primary ob- 1816: — Minutes of the committee of 
ject for the attainment of which it was iu- college, held on the 30th of May 1816, for 
stituted. ITie report proceeded thus — the purpose of receiving the report of the 
“ the determination of the court, on the college council, as to the result of the ge- 
recommendation of the oriental professors neral examination of the students. 'Hie 
and visitor, had not been communicated council had consequently laid before th^ 
to the college council. The number of stu- committee of college a report, which was 
dents who had failed^ and who conse- read in general court, containing a view oi 
quently applied to the court to dispense the literature of the college in the term 
with the oriental test, was only five, and then on the point of expiration. By this 
the court’s determination was to comply report it appeared, that the Asiatic Ian* 
with their application. The Chairman re- guages had seldom been cultivated with 
marked, however, to them, that the court greater zeal and success than by a coiu^ 
had complied with the recommendation of derable propordoD of the senior students 4 
the said professors and visitor, to dispense th^ the c^Uiott of the European Hit* 
with the test, in favour of those stumnts, rature teas not quite so favourable, the 
but that he should take care the minute importance of the classical and mathe* 
was so worded, as not to give any encou* matical branches not appearing to he so 
ragement to future remissness — it being highly appreciated by the generality of the 
impossible that the like indulgence could students, as it had been in some former 
be again granted"* Thus the pro- periods** This was a pretty specimen of 
prietors were paying 20,000 a year, subordination and docility. It was here 
for the support of this college, indud- admitted that the students were the mas^ 
ing interest on the money expended ters. They were to select the f^anches 
in building, &c. in the expectation that it of literature, which it was proper to studj 
would supersede ali other establishments — they, not their tutors, were to appre- 
of a similar nature, and what was the re- date the value of diflerent kinds of Iram- 
sult ? the young men were nimble to get ing ; and, when a young gentleman found 
over this miserable test known to be a set the study of Greek and Latin to be a bore, 
law — they ^)plied to the court of direc- he had only to put on his and gown, 
tors for indulgence, who immediately fur- and stroll into Hertford in search of so- 
nished them with certificates pf ignorance ciety. — (Laughter ,) — In his tinae, 

—and sent them out to India. — (laugh* the youth walked about in this 
terf^Bnt it might he s^, the orien- they were accustomed to call it 
tal lang^es are, we know, difficult of pro- and many of than thought It better 
nunciatiOD, and the characters are a little than learning — but, one time pr other they 
cramp, so that a young cannot imme- were undeceived. “ But,^ raptinued the 
diately familiarise his tongim to the one, report, the coundl were willing to hope, 
nor bis optics to the other. Well, well, that that state of feeling** (out of 
let usQyerlook this test in the eastern Ian- said Mr. Jackson,} the students ougjbit p 
guages, which sem so very hard. Doubt- have been whipp^) “ wou^d not 
less the young men are <^ply skilled in permanent in the college, or prgvi^fo 
the dead Isagi^es, and one wpuld not such a degree as to defeat tt^sf iptp cw 
be t^ severe cm stx^ accomplished ci^ tiberal views which e^raced(ajfr^j^‘^th 
sks.’* He wo^, Igr and by, state tcT^e ropean educatitm, as one of tH ei- 
cQurt their pro&pkagy In cla^kal and seotial odgiects ^ the 
t hcro a ticH l kBonriedge, whi^ anneiunedto the claw ImI ltad.o^ shewn any 
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might, tlicii, he supposed, withdraw 
themselves if the> pleased!) from that 
class of study ; that, with few excep- 
tions, there hod been throug:h9nt the 
college a preity general disposition to 
ffursue, to a certain fxtent, some 
branch of hnoirledge ov oW\cy” Indeed, 
remai*keii IVIr. Jackson, the young eceutle- 
men appear determined not to kill them- 
selves prematurely, by too severe an ap- 
plication to study — they felt, it seemed, 
“ a pretty general disposition to pursue — 
some branch of knowledge or other.*’ 
They had made up their minds, with a few 
exceptions, not to pass their time in a 
state of entire and complete idleness. — 
(Laughter,) — “ And,” continued the 
report, the instances had been very rare 
of an abandonment (f alUiterarij applica- 
tion !** Now, was It possible, on reading 
such a statement as this, for any man to 
presene hi.s cravity.^ And yet there weic 
very grave con>iderationa connected with 
this report. It was a grave cohsideration, 
that this estabiisment, which costsj£"20,000 
per ann,{\\A not answer the end proposed. 
Itwas a matter of verygrave consideration, 
that the manner in which the coMege had 
been coiul acted, ^va^ lepugnant to every 

principle of order and morality, as to pre- 
vent individuals from sending their sons 
there. He knew a gentleman, who, from 
his situation in lii'e, could p*oc!ii‘e a 
writershij) vvhcnevci lie plon^cfl : Imt lie 
rejected the gift, “ bec-tii'-c,” oh'.crve<! 
he, “ I cannof tiust the inoraK of my 
sen amidst the ii regular *ies tliat Iiave 
notoriously existed at the East India Col- 
lege.*' He had therefore gi^eo him an- 
other destination in life, which cost him 
a v^ry considerable premium, because he 
did not dare to send him to Hertford. 
That part of the report which stated, 
that the insraruc^ had been vein rare of 
an abandonment of all llterarp ajtplira- 
tion /” demanded peculiar notice. So, 
«ftir eleven years experience, the utmost 
they could say for this college, on which 
nearly three or lour hundred thousand 
pounds had been expended, was to be 
found in this report ! The proprietors 
were now to congratulate themselves, be- 
cause the last report w^as so animated, so 
consolatory and cheering, as to inform 
them, that the young gentlemen were de- 
termined to act better than they had done 
-—that though some of them did not ap- 
preciate the mailiematics very highlj', and 
others thouglit cla'^sical learning of no 
great importance, yet they would apply 
themselves to something or other ; and 
Chat out of all this band of studcnt> 
scarcely any one young gentleman could 
be named, who would hot cultwate to a 
certain extent fer)me branch of learning — 
imi^finally,|thcy, the proprietors, thepay- 
tftalfiifirsof the institution, were told, that 
tnstantes of an fitter abanehjnment of all 


literary applicationvfcrcveryrxre ! [Heart 
Hear !) Let the {>roprierors then, when 
things were so situated, throw themselves 
at the feet of government, and ask forth© 
necessary powvu's — not to abolish the in- 
stitution , (God forbid that any establish- 
ment, where learning might be advanced, 
should be abolished ' — but to reform and 
regulate it ! Let them beseech the legis- 
lature, for the sake of their children, for 
the honour of their country, for the secu- 
rity and advantage of our Indian empire, 
to interfere, and correct acknowledged 
abuse in this establishment ! Let it be re- 
duced to its proper designation, a school 
for higher boys. Let that mummery, 
W’hicli had created so much evil, he strip- 
ped from their hacks ! for it was mum- 
mery when assumed by an institution, 
which possessed no endowment, which 
could confer no degiecs ! That robe, 
when regularly worn, in its piopi r place, 
desieiMted the rank and literary station of 
the wearer. At Hertford, it only inspired 
the youmr men with ideas of privileged 
independence, and had greatly contribut- 
ed to those disH!*t< rs and irregulaiities 
which were the general subject of com- 
plaint. It was, how'fver. always wise and 
pro[tcr to retrace our steps, when they 
appeared to oe manifestly wifuig. Go- 
vernments, like individuals, weie subject 
to er'tir. o ackno whs L-e it, wa** notdis- 
macefui in either ca'C. The college was 
itifejidt (' ff,r rlie bc'-r of piufioses — it w^as 
meant, noldy arm hf, >\ — l,«it it had 

not ftdilled the e.Np< 'tmiis rhar w'crc 
formed of it. Instead of a hlesKij.g it had 
become amisfortnin' and a h m ■. It gai'C 
us vice, when we e>ked for Icirning! — 
licciifioiibiiess when we l(»oked for good 
onler and propriety \ — idk‘ues«5 and dis- 
order, when we expected docility and 
subordination! Still, he would say, an- 
nihilate it not, but reform it, and it 
would ultimately answer its own put poses 
and those of the Oiinpany ! — ‘Hear!) 
His hon. friend seemed to allude to a passage 
in the speech delivered by a noble baron, 
the chancellor of one of the universities, and 
a genuine friend of learning. He (Mr. J.) 
conceived that he had embodied some of 
the noble lord’s sentiments in the obser- 
vations which he had made. His lord- 
ship said, the youth that are designed 
for India, instead of being isolated, ouglit 
to be placed in a situation w here their 
first lesson would be to value, as it ought 
to be valued, the honest indepei-dence of 
British feeling — to venerate the constitu- 
tion of rheir country — and to revere its re- 
ligion ; for those who loved 'and respected 
them would always abhor tyranny and 
oppression ; and where conlfl they learn 
those moral and political lessons sa well 
as in a due mixture of society *in this 
country ? He himself used the same'seru- 
tiraents eleven years hoped 
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then, as he thought now, tlirit those prin- 
ciples might bo cultivated at Hcrttord. 
But, when th<jse whoouglit to liavo main- 
tained tlieir power ovei the iiistinuioii, 
suffered tlieir aiitliority robe wre^ted trom 
them, e\en fora moment — when due sub- 
mission to college laws was derided, and 
proper subordination to those who ad- 
ministered them ceased to be obseived, it 
could not be expected that the establish- 
ment should succeed ; and those who al- 
lowed Mich a state of things, ceased to be 
the friem's, and became the worst ene- 
mies of tliose }oung gentlemen. It any 
])roprietc)r, after reading tlie report, could 
doubt of the insubordination and general 
laxity of management tliat liad existed, it 
would astonish him not a little — and, if 
the fact were admitted, he should be still 
more surprised, if any gentleman should 
imagine that reform and regulation were 
unnecessary. AVhat he had addressed to 
the court, was dictated by the mo«t dis- 
interested views for tlie welfare of the 
youne gentlemen. He was not a father him- 
eelt, thouith much identified with young 
peo:de, and In'- sentiment'^ toward> them 
partook ot the solititude of a parent. He 
felt, that wlien he ga\e them moials, he 
bc.stowed on them more than the wealth 
of woild> conld pnrciiase ; and, when he 
gave them education, that he placed them 
on a level with tlie most elevated charac- 
ters. No man was more exalted in this 
country than the man of education— no 
man was more honoured or esteemed 
than the man of moral wortli . — {Loud 
applause,) 

Mr. Lotrndrs^ liming the eaUgniage (u' 
the learned gentleman, who declared tin! 
ho had not <ioen Heitford college, was 
anxious to uildiess the court. Atter 
healing so hnlliant a speech, and very 
much lo the jtuiiMtsc, little remained for 
him to sn\ ; he luid, iiowever, lately vi- 
sited the college at Hertford, and he 
could assure the proprietors that every 
thing the two preceding speakcis liad 
said, was strictly true. He had heaid 
the same account at the college : — And, 
when he was told of the mi^conduct of 
the young men, he felt ashamed, lost 
he should be known as a ])roprietor of 
East India stock, and that the people 
should hoot at him, as he went along, as 
one of those who supported >uch a profli- 
gate est abl i s h m e n t . — f. I lau irh J H e 

spoke with great sinccritj on this suhject, 
for what must he feel wiio w'as consciou'> 
that he had contributed to uphold an 
institution, which was the terror of the 
neighbourhood ? VVlien he looked to the 
conduct of the rioters, who had lately 
alarmed the ihliabitants of this great city, 
and compared it with the proceedings of 
^ these young men, it appeared like a far- 
thing rushlight ^lac^ in competition 
with a cdfkiU of four to the pound, ^ 


[A laugh ') What would the world think 
of a college, sanctioned by the East India 
Company, in w'hich two staircases were 
pulled down, and one of the Professors was 
fired at through his window ? The stair- 
cases were now to formed that only six 
conspitators could stand on each, instead 
of twelve. This was done to prevent them 
from mustering in too much force. The 
building was a very simple one, without 
any unnecessary ornament about it, and 
it should have taught the young men sim- 
plicity of manners Gentlemen of liberal 
education, and who had been taught h5w 
to conduct themselves with modesty and 
propriety, were alone fit to be sent out to 
India; and, if they sunt young men from 
this college, who had not a just .sense of 
Mibord illation, to their Indian territories, 
they would iirobahly create as much con- 
fu^sion there, as they had done at Hertford, 
He uiidei.>tood, that, over every six young 
men in the college, a captain was placed 2 
lie \vas accountable for their conduct, 
and w as a sort of bail for their good be- 
haviour. Ihidoubtedly thi^ was one re- 
c-ulatinn, that a young man of sober ha- 
bits and modest demeanour should live 
on each stairca>c, and be accountable for 
the rest of the students in that part of the 
building. One would suppose, when he 
stated this, that he was speaking of New* 
gate, or of some other prison for felons, 
and not of a college. Now what was all 
this owing to ? It was owing to the cos^ 
tume ill which the students had been 
clothed, to which the learned gentleman 
liad vciy justly referred, as filling them 
^v^th o\cr-W(*ciiing pride and arrogance! 
Tiic lUMinoiit they \verc placed in their 
caps and ginviiN, tlie) conceived themselves 
to he an order ol heiiiirs raised far above 
the level of other men ! It wbs the re- 
fraining from such fopj)eries that made the 
college of cadets conduct themselves with 
such signal propriety — it was giving w'ay to 
them, that caused the writers to act so in- 
correctly. 'Hiey considered that they were 
the relations of directors, and that those 
who had placed them in the college wOuld 
protect them in every thing they did. 
Therefore, they woi-c determined to act 
just as they pleased. At Eton, Winches- 
ter, and other great schools, none of the 
young men gave themselves such intoler* 
able aiis. The reason was, because edu- 
cation wa*^ there looked upon as ^ery 
thing — and, if oue young man appeared to 
be m(»re learned than another, he w'as hdd 
in estimation accordingly, lliat wus ^ 
only distinction which prevailed. No^ if 
the Avriters were, in many instanc^j the 
relations of men high in power •‘fef tndiE, 
they ought not, therdbre, to th«n- 
sclves airs; since it wai^ an aiNtmtitious 
circumstance, from which'th€(f oould claim 
no merit. From What he had heard, he 
• thought it Would tfU if, instead t>f 
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permitting Mr. Templer to return to India, 
they would send him to Hertford college, 
as profeisor of honesty j a few lectures on 
which obsolete quality would be very 
useful there, and do quite as much good 
as those delivered on jurisprudence,— 
{Laughter,) 'iTie reason he advised this 
was, because the students ran in debt with 
all the people in the neighbourhood, with- 
out any prospect of paying them. Their 
character had becmne so notorious, that 
no person would trust them for a pint of 
wine— the mcmey was obliged to be put 
down, before they would be served.— 
(Laughter.) He mentioned this circum- 
stance to one of the professors. What 
did he say ? H& stated, that a bit of a 
fracas had taken place a few weeks be- 
fore — for the students, it speared, instead 
of paying their washerwoman had dung 
missiles at her. He obsened, tliat this 
was very extraordinaiy conduct in young 
men of fifteen or sixteen ; but the pro- 
fessor expressed a hope, that they would, 
in future, behave better than they had 
d(me. One distinguishing feature between 
their o(dlege at Hertford and those of Win- 
chester, Eton, and Westminster, was, that 
die youths in the latter great establish- 
ments acted up to the point of true ho- 
nour. They paid their debts, and behaved 
themselves with strict decorum to all who 
s^>proached them It was, therefore, but 
just to infer, that their minds were better 
r^^ulated, and their habits more calculated 
to procure esteem and respect, than those 
of the young men at the East India College. 
Indeed, from the supercilious conduct of 
the lat^, it might be supposed that they 
had got into their heads the story of the 
Udy of quality, who described persons of 
rank as nature's china y and looked with 
OoDtempt on the rest of mankind as her 
common crockery. — (Laughter.) Now, 
if those young gentlemen could be taught 
that they were common crockery, it would 
be doing them a great deal of service.— 
(Laughter) He could not help thinking, 
that those youths lay in bed in college, 
and rumu^ted on the probability of their 
<MBe day being very great men in India; 
and, perhaps, such waking dreams had 
filled them with those high notions of Im- 
portance, which bad produced disorder 
and iusuitordination . — [Wes of question!) 
*nie bon. proprietor was sorry to find, 
that, when a subject of this nature was 
toudied on in ait impressive manner — 
(much laughter ) — there generally were 
marks of impatience and disapprobation. 
He had stated his authority for what he 
bad advanced. The court had heard what 
his hon. friends had said— and be com- 
pletely agreed with them, that, unless the 
court of directors reform^ the college, the 
coU^e would reform them ! For, if they 
sent those wild young men out to India, 
they would do the same there as they bad 


done at Hertford college, and there would 
be a second edition of the unfortunate bu- 
siness at Madras. Let the court consider 
the example their servants ought to set, 
and take along with it the character those 
young men would bring out with them, 
and it was not difficult to foretell the issue. 
The letter which his hon, friend (Mr. 
Hume) had read, affected him very deeply. 
It was impossible to hear a father com- 
plaining tliat his son’s morals had been d&> 
strayed— that he was lost to him and to 
society, in consequence of his connection 
with the East India college — and not 
be visited by painful reflections. Such 
a letter harrowed up every feeling of 
the soul. What must be the sensations 
of the father when he wrote thus of 
a son, whose faults he would naturally 
meQtioa with more delicacy than those of 
an ^ien to his blood ? Vet look at the 
picture he had drawn— could it be more 
liighlycoloui ed ? Could they have a stronger 
proof of the immorality of the college than 
was to be found in the letter, in which a 
father detailed the destruction of his son ? 
What he wondered at was, the little pro- 
gress that had been made in the reformation 
of the establishment. That letter, if he un- 
derstood correctly, was written two years 
ago ; but long since that period disorder 
and irregularity continued to prevail. He 
had been at Oxford, where no man could 
be educated under j^'300 a year. Now 
those young men at Hertford received as 
good an education for ;£'100 a year, as cost 
an Oxford man ;^300 ; and this considera- 
tion, if there were no other, ought to fill 
them with feelings of gratitude, and teach 
them to prize very highly the benefits that' 
were bestowed on them, instead of acting 
in a way which proved they were unworthy 
of such blessings. They lived in a state of 
the greatest luxury. When he visited 
Hertford, he saw fourteen geese on the 
table, and he imagined he beheld so many 
proprietors of East India stock . — (Laughs 
ter.) It was along time supposed tliat 
the soldiers of Great Britain were not so 
brave as her sailors ; but that fallacy was 
now exploded — they were found to be 
cousins german— made of the same stuff- 
formed of precisely the same stout materi- 
als. The young men at Westminster, at 
Eton, &c. were, in like manner, composed 
of the same elements as those who were 
placed at Hertford College. Whence, then, 
arose the difference in their conduct ? It 
was evidently produced by the difference of 
education. At Hertford, a school had been 
turned into an university, and the lads 
were sent there with gowns and caps, like 
grown-up gentlemen, their parents npt 
knowing what to do with them for th« 
three years which preceded their embarka- 
tion for India.— (XrtVr of Question,**) 
The hon. proprietor trust^, as this was a 
question of importance^ and tha 
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character of their servants, that the court 
would suffer him to proceed. He was in- 
fonned that, at Hertford, a person was ap- 
pohited who acted as an espion^ or spy^ 
between the masters and the boys. This, 
he understood, was absolutely necessary. 
Tlie only way in which the spirit of insub- 
ordination could be kept down, was by 
appointing an individual who ‘would state 
to the professors any germ of discontent 
that might appear in the minds of the 
young men. 'Hiis formed another, and a 
very distinguishing feature of that college ; 
for in no other seminary in England was a 
person employed to perform the duties of 
a spy between the professors and the stu- 
dents. Did not this most decisively shew 
the necessity of reform ? He would not 
say that the professors did not do their 
duty ; but he would assCTt, that the me- 
chanism of the college was defective, and, 
if they did not give it a different form, the 
machine would stop. Let the gown and 
cap be immediately taken from the young 
men. Tlie cap of liberty, or rather of li- 
centiousness, ought to be immediately re- 
moved from the college. The students, 
when they put it on, acted as if it were the 
bonnet rouge, and thought while they 
wore it, they were privileged to do any thing 
they pleased. What was Great Britain, in 
extent or population, compared with the 
countries these young men would be sent to 
govern? They would be placedin high situa- 
tions in India ; and, as they were tobeso ele- 
"vated,it would he the salvation of our eastern 
territories, if they were taught justice and 
forbearance, and moderation, before they 
were sent out. Tliey ought to Icam the 
difficult task of governing themselves, be- 
fore they attempted to govern others. It 
was of for more importance that they 
ahould know how to administer the Com- 
pany *s affairs wisely and honestly, than 
that they should be deeply skilled in the 
Oriental languages, and Latin and Greek, 
though he by no means undervalued those 
studies. Let them be taught honesty ; — 
let them learn to respect persons beneath 
them ; — let them no longer imbibe the 
idea that, because individuals were worse 
dressed than themselves, they had a right 
to domineer over them. Those headstrong 
youths acted, at present, as if the country 
aOl around was inhabit^ by a sort of Si- 
berian peasantry, and that they held them 
In a state of vassalage. He never heard 
tuch a character as they bore ; and, if the 
proper authorities did not speedily reform 
the college, the thing would become in- 
jcurable. If they sent men to India with 
such outlaw principles^with such an utter 
want of hoBOuraUe character, the neces- 
SQsy consequQBce would be, that, in less 
tlMui twenty years, they would have 
the penins^ iu a com^dete state of riot 
and confusion. Their conduct was worse 
tiiau that of the misguided individuals who 


lately threw the city into confusion. The 
latter were ignorant, and might have been 
led by designing men into the commission 
of crime ; but the former were persons to 
whom all the advantages of a good educa- 
tion were afforded, and whose abuse of 
those advantageswas inexcusable. — (Loud 
cries of “ Question*'') '’I’he hon. proprie** 
tor again adverted to the necessity of in- 
stilling principles of morality into the 
minds of their youthful servants — and con- 
cluded with quoting Pope’s well-known 
lines, (which he hoped w’ould be placed 
in large cliaracters of gold Iu some conspi- 
cuous part of the college,)— 

“ A wit’s a feather, and a chief *s aTod, 

‘‘ An honest man's the noblest work 
of God.” 

The Chairman. — “ I found it necessary 
to place a check upon my mind, lest the 
eloquence of the learned gentleman, who 
recently addressed the court, should mu 
away with me, as it app^irs to have done 
with himself. The discussion which has 
been entered into by the three last speakers 
would have been applicable, if a motion on 
the state of the college had been before the 
court. But, in my opinion, what has 
passed embraced a great de^ of matter 
quite irrelevant to the motion I had the 
honour to propose. That motion merely 
goes to this proposition — ** That it is 
opinion of the court of directors, establish^ 
ed as this college is, that there should bo 
an additional prof^sor.** Such a propo- 
sition cannot be rendered effectual without 
the concurrence of this court, and that is 
now applied for. All the matters intro- 
duced in the eloquent and long speeches of 
the gentlemen who preceded me, do not 
bear on this question. They have all gone 
to the general subject of the college, which 
is not before the court. When it is brought 
und^* our consideration, many things may 
be advanced in reply to what has fallen 
from the hon. proprietors— many circum* 
stances may be stated in justification of 
the college. It is a new establishment, 
and various difficulties were to be contend- 
ed against. I’hose difficulties were met 
as well as they possibly could have been ; 
and if two or three instances have been 
pointed out of persons who have acted im- 
properly, it should be recollected, that 
there were those (and it does not appear 
quite candid not to have noticed them) 
who had done themselves, and the college 
the highest credit. It is the dectdied 
opinion of the court of directors that;ail 
addidonal professor is necessary ; jmd, 
as no other motion has been mmtj I 
think it would be proper to assent to the 
resolution of the executive body.” 

Mr. Hume said, as be bad «righia]Iy 
called the intention of 4he'%0nrt to this 
subject, he should bow Mte hii reason 
for not moving any rescdutloD. In the 
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course of his speech he distinctly observ- 
ed, that lie would abstain from such a 
proceeding, because he felt that any reso- 
lution relative to the college ought to 
come from the other side of the bar. He 
did not act thus troni harbouring an idea 
that no motion should be made, but be- 
cause he entrusted that duty, in coufi- 
dence, to the executive body. His only 
anxiety was, that an inquiry should take 
place. If it were decided that the col- 
lege ought to be carried on, then, un- 
doubtedly, no person could o[»p()'>e the ap- 
pointment of the nec'es>><n y [u ufc'i.^ors ; 
but he called on the couit ot dhectoi>, nut 
to press the resolution now propo.^ed, 
lest, at a future time, this C'>tal)Ii>hment 
might be considcre<l unfit to^be continued. 
He trusted they would see thj prt)pjiety 
of postponing this lepoliition, until they 
had taken into the fullest ctuiMdeiatioii, 
the whole of the affairs ot the college. 
They might then eomc forvvaid with sucli 
a plan of reform as appeared pi oper — for, 
it was most evident that some reform was 
ii6€«ssa,ry> He should be most happy to 
support the establishment, if it were made 
.to produce good, instead of mischief and 
Tuiu, to those whom the Company mc.int 
to serve. He had not moved any resolu- 
‘tion, because he should be sorry that the 
court should stultify itself hy pioceeding 
to decide, before they had examined. He 
would venture to say, boldlj and openly, 
that no answ’er could be given fo the sfafi - 
ments relative to the college, which had 
that day been laid before the court. The 
boa. chairman had observed, that many 
thinp could be advanced in opposition to 
those statements. He, however, would 
assert, that they were fact.s which could 
not be shaken. They were as open as 
the noon day — clear and peiceptibie to all 
who were not wilfully blind. He, there- 
fore, did liope, that, instead of agreeing 
to a resolution, by whicli an additional 
expence would be created by tlie appoint- 
ment of another professor, a pause would 
be allowed for the purpose of investigation . 
If alteration be necessarj’, if reform be 
called for, it ought to be proceeded in 
without loss of time — and, unless ex- 
amination took place, how could they de- 
vise the proper remedy for any evil or ir- 
regularity } Sui ely, after what had been 
said, the executive body were called upon 
to look into the state ot the establishment. 
He considered the facts stated, to be per- 
fectly true, and he would maintain them. 
It, in the face of these facts, the court of 
directors pressed this resolution, his con- 
fidence in them, with respect to the col- 
lie, would be completely withdrawn. 
The executive body would, in that case, 
be increasing, instead of diminishing the 
.evils which all honest men must deplore. 
In what he had previously offered to the 
court, appeared to have been inisuiider- 


stood. What he meant to say was, that, 
without examination and subsequent re- 
form, the college ought not to l>e suffered 
to exist. He did not express an opinion 
unfavourable to education, though lie had 
stated bis anxiety for the promotion of 
virtue and good conduct. He was the firm 
advocate c»t education. To education he 
owed every thing lie possessed. He started 
in hie tUmost without a tiiend, and indus- 
try «uid education w Cl e the weapons with 
which lie had to carve hi< w'ay. Since the 
encomageiiient of education had become a 
prominent feature in the domestic politics 
of tliis countiv, ho Iiad shewn hhnseif a 
stienuous tiieud to the s)Mem, and hml 
become connected with manv institutions 
whose objeft w as tbe general diffusion of 
knowledge'. He did luit oppose the Elast 
India College, as a seat ot ediieation, but 
as a sink of inniioialuy and vice, of dis- 
order and irregulaiity. Heinove tlie^e 
grounds of complaint, and with tliein Ids 
objections would also be removeti. He 
liojx'd, therefore, this subject (it was nut- 
a liglit one) would lie taken up in the pro- 
JM.T quaiter. He would detain the court 
only while he read a .short extract from 
the letter to which be had Ixdbre alluderL 
Tlie unliajipy parent said, — “ '1 his world 
seems a void to me. I have lost the <>!>-*■ 
ject, tor whom I nouiished the most tei>- 
dei affect ion, dining ninetei u veais — wlio,. 
I tondiv liopeii, would have distingmsherl 
liiiiixdt 1)\ li*'' t<ilciits — .iinl doneciedit to 
Ins family and fiinid'- b\ .i di-'pl.iv of pm-v 
integrity, and b\ the exeilions ol a niiml 
which I had endeavoured to ta^liiou to ihe 
higliost sense of honour.” ’'I'lii" vva"! the 
Btatenient of a jiareiu, who was ''tu relied 
upon a .sick l«.’d. WirU such tacts as rliese 
before them — tacts that rouhl not be cor^> 
tro verted — he thought, in justice to then>- 
selves and to the Company, they ought not 
to add to tlie difficulties which surroumied 
them by a new upjiojiitaient. It ought to 
be postponed, until the entire affairs of the 
college had bei n taken into coiisjdejation ; 
when such relm.a might be bi ought for- 
ward ns tlie iietessity of the case appeared 
to demand. He did, therefore, hope and 
entreat, that the court of directors would 
not press the motion until a proper inves- 
tigation had been completed. 

The Chairmun. — 1 do not know who 
the gentleman may be, whose letter the boh. 
proprietor has quoted. But, when he Imd 
all ’the blame of his son’s misconduct on 
the collc’pe, was it perfectly clear to him 
that the >i)’.mg man would not have di&r 
graced himself had lie been placed elser 
where ? — (Hear /) As w’e, bcliind the bar 
consider the business, (thougli it is certaio- 
ly subject to the approbation of the court of 
jiroprietors) it is indispensably necessary 
that another professor should immediately 
be apiKiintcd, leaving the question of the 
abolition of the college for considcratiofi 
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at a future pcilod. I shall therefore pro- 
pose “ that this court approve (»f the i evo- 
lution of tlie court of riirectors.” 

The 1 esolutioa was then carried in the 
affiimative. 

The Chainnan . — “ It is necessary, be- 
fore this resolution cau hare the effect of 
a law, tliat it be confirmed )>y another 
general court ; and, as w^e have fixed the 
8th of January for a ballot, m the case of 
Mr. Teinpler, it may be as well to convene 
a cotirt on that day.” 

EMBASSY TO CHINA. 

Tlie Cfidlrman . — “ I ha^•c to mention 
to the court, that w^e have heard, within 
these two or three days, of the arrival of 
lord Amherst at Macao. The informa- 
tion received on this subject, not only with 
reference to the safety of his lordsiiip and 
those with him, but with respect to tlie 
object of his mission, is very' satisfactory.” 

HONORARY MHDALS. 

Mr. i?. Jackson said, a? the orders of 
the day were now irone through, he rose to 
give formal notice of his intention to make 
a motion, it circum'*tancf’s rendered it ne- 
cessary, relative to the honour^ projioved 
to be conferred on the army lately engaged 
in the Nepal war. From the papers laid 
before the last court, and which Yvere this 
day read, it appeared tliat it was intended, 
with the sanction of the Prince Regent, to 
grant medals and badges of honour to the 
Nepal army, with a view to reward their 
valourous achievements, and that similar 
distlDCtioiis were in future to beconfeired 
on their troops, in order to encourage 
deeds of gallantry and military daring. No 
man could be more happy than hiimelf in 
giving eveiy degree of encouragement to 
their army. Tbo^e who viewed hiv con- 
duct, tor a long ^eiif'' of ycai-s, must have 
perceived, tliat military gallantry — that 
military merit of every species — always 
found iu him an ardent admirer and a 
strenuous advocate. He felt more than 
ordinarily solicitous that the army should 
be properly rewarded, because he knew 
that their Indian empire, more than any 
other, depended on the faith and affection 
of their military force. The indiscrimi- 
nate grant of rewards must, hoYvever, 
weaken their value ; and, though he did 
cot mean to object to the course propoed 
to be pursued towards those wlio had been 
engaged in the Nepalese war, still there 
were persons who thought, that, instead of 
granting these honours generally, as in the 
case of the heroes of Waterloo, the object 
would be more decidedly attained, if they 
sought out individual instances of merit, 
and marked them as worthy of particular 
honour. His reason, however, for rising 
w as this — to pi*event the Company, if pos- 
sible, from seeming to act with partiality. 
It'was impossible for any man, who 
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collected the nature of the Nepal cam- 
p<iign, and compared it Yvith that of 1804-5 
(toiiglit paitly under the duke of Welling- 
ton, and conducted entirely under thead- 
iniinvtratiou of tlie marquis Wellesley) 
not to perceive, that, if the Com])any cou- 
feired lioiioiuv on ttl 0 ^e conceined hi the 
former war, and pasved over, unnoticed, 
those who were engaged m the latter, to- 
wards the individual'! thus neglected, they 
would act unjustly 1 He kiiew^ no man 
who w'as less likely to be offended with 
w'hat he w'as about to say, than the mar- 
quis of Hastings; for he Yvas Mire, if there 
was one man in the king’s dominions 
slow^er than anotlier to institute a com- 
parison betw'een the Nepalese and M.ih- 
ratta Yvais, — betw'een the campaigns of 
1814-15, and 1804-5, — the noble marquis 
W'as tliat man ; ami he was not tlie friend 
of the noble marquis, nor of the Nepal 
army, who Yvoiild touch on the tw'O cam- 
paigns in the w'ay of comparison. In the 
CMUive of tlie Nepal Yvar, lie w'as ready to 
allow, iiist, luces (jf individual valour— in- 
stances of hoioic braveiy instances in 
w’liicli great milifiry genius appeared — • 
Yvere frequently to be met Yvith. But in the 
conrevt of 18(i4-5 the exeition Yv'as still 
greatci , — and, if they OY-erlooked the mili^ 
tary skill and tlie inilitaiy prowess then 
disjdayed, Yvould they not be ruining the 
great purpose which they contemplated in 
granting marks of applause and approba- 
tion. If they were extravagant in their 
prai«e of the Nepal anny, YY'hile they 
totally passed by the troops Yvho had been 
ronccnieil in the Mahratt.i Yvar, to the 
latter thcYY'oiId yvouUI dcclaic they had 
aited with inju-itice. Could they forget 
that the canqiaigii of 1814-15, though 
sticcessfully terminated, Yvas a mountain 
YY'ar, a Yvar of skirmishes.^ Could they 
cease to remember that the contest of 
1804-5 was distinguished by a series of 
seY'erely-fouglit pitched battles ? — (Hear !) 
In that Yvar four jiitclied battles Yvere 
fought, betYveen fiY-e and six hundred 
pieces of cannon Yvere taken in the field, 
nine fortified tr.^ns were captured, se- 
venty stand’5 of colours fell into our hands, 
and, as to treasure, baggage, and ammu- 
nition, the quantity taken was almost be- 
yond enumeration . — (Hear !) A cam- 
paign so splendid in itself hardly admitted 
of any additional glory, but it could not 
be forgotten that tlie names of Wellesley 
and of Wellington were closely connected 
with it ! In the course of four monilW, 
fifty thousand men, etjuipped and cfeci- 
plined in the best manner, were breught 
into the field. They Yvere actm^ 
taneously, iu every part of India. So well 
arianged was the plan (the hi»t«ry of 
the period would scarcely be crsedited in 
after times) that, m the aanaeday, on the 
extreme opposite sides-ef India, two des- 
perate battles were #M#ght, and in <aeli 

voL.iir. ' z 
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instance, the liritish arms were crowned 
with success. Weie he to allude only to 
the battle of Assye, it would stamp the 
campaign with a character of never-fading 
glory. But, beside that gieat action, 
there were also tlie battles of Delhi, of 
Agia, and of Allyghur. The last ineii- 
lioned victory placed them in po.>session 
of the key of tlie Mahratta dominions, 
and enabled them ti> penetrate info the 
heart of the enemy’s tcriitory. At A^s^', 
the dispaiity of nunihei.s was te.'itnl. 
There, five thousand of the Compan\’^ 
troops were opposed to a nati^eallli\ of 
forty thousand men, ltd by chiefs ot ap- 
j>roved courage and expeiience. I’hcre 
we conquered, though the victory c<tst us 
dear. One half of our countijmen were 
left dead or wounded on the tiehl of bat- 
tle 1 — (Hear! hear!) He ^aid, “ 
countrymen” — because, thoiigii a pmtof 
the foice opposed to the enemy, wcic na- 
tives of India, he should ever C(»nsider, as 
worthy of the appellation of countrymen, 
those who fought and fell in the defence 
of the British interest. — (IleaVy htar !) 
Great, undoubtedly, was the loss sus- 
tained on this occasion ; but still the vic- 
tory was most brilliant: out of one hun- 
dred pieces of cannon which the enemy 
brought into the field, w’e took iiiiiet)- 
eight ; and the stand aids, magazines, and 
treasures which fell into our hands, were 
without end! — {Hear,hco) !) Andilioiigh 
the enemy appeared, at fiist, to make a 
regular retreat, yet their discomfiture soon 
terminated iu a complete rout. 'Hie effect 
of this battle was the consolidatiou of the 
Indian empire — it sliuck terror into the 
hearts of the native powers — and, but for 
the exertions made on that memorable 
©cca.sion, perhaps they would not have 
been that day sitting and dclibc»ating in 
the court. If, therefore, one gallant man 
existed, w'^lio had fought at As.sye, at 
Agra, or at Allyghur, that man should be 
soi^ht out and rewai ded I If he were not 
honouied, while those who had taken 
part in the late contest, were distiiiguishod 
and rewarded, his feelings would he se- 
verely wounded. Could such a man, 
when he walked out, and met one of the 
Nepal army, wearing the badge of va- 
lour, forbear placing his hand on his un- 
covered breast, ami, recollecting his an- 
cient sendees, exclaiming, “ is this just 
Let the Company give no man an oppor- 
tunity of saying that they acted partially 
and unjustly. He did not find fault with 
the determination to honour and reward 
the Nepal army. But he called on the 
court not to let their feelings be so much 
excited by a recent event, as to render 
them insensible to the great achitveni^ts 
tovfbich he now' called their attention. 
If a badge of distinction were justly due 
to the Nepal army, H could not be im- 
properly placed dh the breasts of those 


who conquered at A.ssye, or who shed 
their blood at Delhi, or at Allyghur. 
From that chair, tlie whole of the pro- 
ceedings in the Mahratta war had been 
desciiled as glorious — from that chmr, 
w'henan Ochteilouy was rew'arded, it was 
stated, sorrow, that other officers 
hfnl failed, in the cour.'^e of the contest 
with Nepal. Let the court, therefoie, 
take care, that they were not too indiscri- 
minate in confening honours. Let it not 
be ■said here, or clsewheie, that they acted 
from the impulse of the moment, and not 
from jiidgmeiit and cnnsideiation. Let it 
nor be repotted, that they compared a 
mete tiontier war with a contest wdiich 
ti rminated in the complete coiiscdidation 
of an empiic ! His notice now' WU'', that, 
should the Ptince Regent signily his ap- 
probation of granting medaL to the Nc- 
]>al arm} , he would, mi some future day, 
call the attcniioii of those proprietors, 
wdio had, more than once, expressed their 
liiuh sense of the events of the campaiga 
a'jfuiust the Mahrattas, to the necessity of 
besto\\ ing on the bi ave soldiers w'bo had 
been engaged in that contest, a proper 
mark of gratitude and admiration, 'riiat 
campaign was, iu his opinion, splendid 
beyond all that Iiad e\er occurred in 
India — bejoiid all, peihaps, that the Kuro- 
jieaii woild could boast I For, though 
Alexander and Bonaparte miuht have 
achieved as iiianj conqitesfis in the same 
time, still, it must be admitted, that the 
names of those warriors occasioned the 
surrender of as many places iis were cap- 
tured by tbeir arms, whilst, in this in- 
stance, every thing was gained by hard 
fighting. 

^Vhen Greek met Greek, then W''as 
the tug of w'ar.” 

Eveiy battle was fought even to extremity 
— and the succevs whidi crowned our 
arms, was attended wuth consequences 
the most important, .A frontier had been 
Cl eated — a gi-eat acce^.'^imi of tei i Hory w'as 
gained— and that power which had been 
«>ur constant and inveterate enemy, was 
annihilated! Yes, the enemy’s jiower 
w'as annihilated, while w'e consolidated 
our own ! All he asked was, that justice 
sliould he done to those w'ho w'ere insfru- 
mcntal iu achieving such glories. He 
did not mean to impugn the generosity of 
the gentlemen behind the bar, in coming 
to the determination of rewarding the 
Nepal arm\ — but he called on them to 
extend the principle. He was very sure 
that lie saw some amongst them, at that 
moment, who had borne a part iu the 
great battles he had attempted faintly to 
describe, and who w'ould be amongst the 
first to bear on their breasts the proud 
memorial of services rendered at Assye, 
5t Delhi, or at Allyghur. Let it not, 
therefore, be supposed that he doubted 
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their geiK':o-;ry. Vnt, the rc-o!(U;>)n 
of the coutt of iliiottors was partial .nid 
prospective, he was anxious to put in his 
humble claim tiial it should be made ic- 
trospective. 

The Chairman obsen’ed, that, after 
what he had said in the early [lart of the 
day, the notice of the learned gentlemaii 
did not appear to be necessary. The pro- 
ceeding in question was in an miftnislied 
state — and it would be found, in the event 
of its completion, that the court of direc- 
tors had not been insensible to the me' its 
of their officers, in all situations, and un- 
ifier all circumstances. 

MAJOR PIART’S case. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, it was well known 
tliat certain proprietors had pledged them- 
selves to brills: forward a question of great 
importance, for the consideration of the 
proprietors, namely, the recent transac- 
tion between the Co’ni»any. and lUe Doard 
ofCoiitroul. Since that norice was uiven, 
a gallant general (Macaulay’ had sent a 
Iclter to l.oi-d !b nis, on the "ubjcct ot riie 
claim of !Major Hait, uhieh chiini hid 
occasioned the dirfei ence betw cen the Com- 
pany and the Boaid of t oatroul ; ami 
Major Hart h.i'l, in consequence, also ad- 
dressed a letter to Lord llani'<. Poihar'^, 
in justice to the parties, both t3ie<e iettes s 
should he printed. He understood, tliat 
the gallant general had sent a second let- 
ter to the same quarter, in which, in very 
distinct and manty tcr-ms, he charged Ma- 
jor Hart with peculation, and with coti- 
verting the properly ol the Company to 
his own private U'^e, lU' agreed tii.if uu- 
less Major Hart answu'ed this statement, 
he wa.s not woithy of being supported. 
But he wuis .sure nc would have the cor- 
dial assent of rlu* eaiiant general fo lhi^ 
proposition, th.it t lie case of Major Hart 
ought not to be decided on, until he had 
an opportunity ot being heard in his de- 
fence, The charge was one which tlie 
board of controul and the court of di- 
rectors had agreed to acquit him of, there- 
fore, legally speaking, he had no right to 
notice it — but, public opinion was of 
greater imjioitance than that of a few 
individuals, however respectable — and, 
if the charge were not answered, in 
the mind of every man of honour, 
the character of Major Hart was gone 
for ever. He luulei'stood that Major 
Hart had availed himself of the short re- 
pose w’hich had been afforded to him in 
this part of tlie world, and was at pre- 
sent with his fomily in a remote part of 
Scotland. He there could not have heard 
the chaise, and consequently could not 
answer it. In taking up his case, there- 
fore, ail he requested from the court of 
directors, from theproprietors, and through 
them, from the phmre, was, that they 
would suspend their judgment Major 
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Hart came forward writh his defence. 
Hov\ ever awful the cliarge was, and thoui’h 
niadf in the most direct manner, and ru 
the plainest lei ms, he entreated, from the 
piopiii-iors and the ]mhlic, to pause before 
they coivicmn an absent person — to fbr- 
beai forniiiigan opinion, until the accu- 
sal was able to come foiward with his 
doteiice. 

Mr. 's ol.<ervcd, that, as they 

were about to comer medals on the army, 
he conceived it would be a ^elT good plan 
if similar distinctions weie bestmved 
amongst the young men at Meitford Col- 
lege. If an Older of merit were institut- 
ed there it would have an excellent effect. 
— f('rh>s of ndjomny) He did not 
til ink it was decent, after what they had 
heaid, to cut a proprietor short when he 
was proposing a plan which would, itvima 
Jacie, prove an alleviation of those out- 
rages that had been complained of. The 
extravagant conduct of the young men 
w ould Mili'iidc, u they were iniormed that 
thcii wiirei ships vlcpended on the projirie- 
ty or Uicir dcmoanoiu wid e in college. 

Tile court was then adjourned to the 8tli 
of Jamuiry. 


Ea^t Innia- House ^ January 8, 1817. 

A special general cotirt of proprietors oT 
East- India stock was this day held at th6 
Compaiy’s llou^e in Leadeiiliall-Streeti 
foi the purpose of submitting, to tlie pro- 
prietors for their confirmation, the reso- 
ld ion of the la^t gcneval court, approv- 
iij:i of the re-olutiou of the court of diiec- 
toi-, ot tlic ibith of October, 181(5, for ap- 
}»o, riling another Emopeaii to assist in the 
oriental depaitment of the East-lndia Col- 
ieee. 

The minutes of the la>t court, com- 
pi ising the lesolutioiis relative to the oritn- 
tai protes^on having been read — 

Mr. F.oivndes immediately ro«e, tor the 
purj'o^e, he stated, of preventing his being 
taken by .suqrri.'e. Veiy ottea things of 
that kind, (alluding to tlie re’^oUition) 
were road over hastily, and di.sposed of, 
Atterw'auls, when gentlemen rose to xul- 
<h•es^ the court, it ^vas said, that they were 
too late. Now, as he meant to speak 014 
the subject of the resolution, and as he 
knew many of his honoui able fi iends also 
wished to deliver their sentiments, he thus 
early protested against any sudden dispoiAl 
of the question. 

ITie Chairman, — ** The honourable pro- 
prietor must know, that, before flife reso- 
lution can be disposed of, it most be 
iarly put from the chair.” 

i\Ir. Lotondes again si||iiided bis inten- 
tion of seating his sentimci^to the court. 

• The Choirman,^*^ iics with nTO 
to inthriB thdr yescdtitioii 

Z 2 
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of the 18th lilt, appoving of the resolu- 
tion of the roui't of directors of the 30th 
of October last, is now to be submitted to 
them for their confirmation. I have, 
therefore, to move, — “ That this couit ap- 
proved and confirm the resolution of the 
court of directors of the 30th of October 
last, for apjxiintiiig another European to 
assist in the oriental department at the 
East India college, with a salaiy of 4001. 
per ann. and an allowance of 1001. joer 
flrtn. for house rent, agreeably to the 18th 
section of the Oth chajiter of tlie Com- 
pany’s by-laws. I mean to move this 
as a substantive resolution.” 

The resolution having been seconded 
by the Deputy Chairman^ 

Mr. Lowndes^ after a moment’s pause, 
again lose. He observed, that what many 
of his honourable fiiends could offer to 
the court was much better worth hearing 
than any thing he could say — but, if they 
were not disposed to speak, he would pro- 
ceed to state his sentiments. Observing, 
however, that Mr. R. Jackson had risen, 
the honourable proprietor gaveway tohim, 
expressing his readiness to act as junior 
counsel, when his learned friend was will- 
ing to take the lead. 

Mr. R, Jachson said, he was very much 
obliged to his honouiable tiiend for con- 
ceding to liim the precedence on thi^ oc- 
casion — because he was very anxious to 
have an opportunity of stating, in as few 
words as possible, his opinion of the pro- 
position now submitted to the court. With 
all the respect which he entertained for 
whatever came from the quarter in which 
that proposition originated, he could not, 
cither with reference to the circumstances 
tinder which it wa*: brought forward, or 
consistently with the respect which he 
ow'ed to his character, vote for this reso- 
lution. He believed there was but one 
Toice as to the necessity of an investiga- 
tion into the affairs of this college. Con- 
troversialists, on each side of the question, 
agreed that this was a case which de- 
manded a minute examination. Seeing, 
tlierefore, that investigation, in one shape 
or another, must take place— seeing that 
it wa.s quite impossible to avoid it — it 
would be most indiscreet, and most dis- 
creditable to the proprietors, if they 
agreed to this resolution, before such in- 
vestigation was concluded. He could not 
consent to fix an additional expense of 
jg.iOO a year on the Company, for the sup- 
port of an institution, which, for any 
riling he knew, might be found, in the 
end, altogether unnecessary. He there- 
fore presented himself to the court, in or- 
fler to procure a pause before they con- 
ourred in tiiis resolution. If he were 
ijupported, the ojjcration of hig proposi- 
tion Qpojd no more than to suspend th^ 


grant, until Inquiry had been gone into. 
If, after that inquiry were completed, the 
court of diicctois came and said, we have 
fully considered this subject, and it is our 
opinion that the institution should be con- 
tinued, certain alterations being made in 
it, he should, in all probability, give it his 
support. Rut it did not follow, that this 
very professoj ship, for the maintenance of 
wliicli .£500 a year was now demanded, 
would not be one of those which it would 
be found expedient to lop off. If, in the 
futuic plan of the estahlishraent, the pro- 
per alterations being made, this profes- 
sorship were found necessary thereto, he 
was sure an appeal for the sum requi- 
site for its support, would not be made in 
vain to the pioprietors. But it seemed to 
him piepostorous, beyond calculation, to 
apply to the general court to sanction the 
grant of £500 a- year before it was known 
whether it was necessary or not. When 
he had the honour of addressing the pro- 
prietors on the last court day, his argu- 
ment proceeded on the same principle as 
that he now laid down. He had not then, 
however, considered eveiypartof the case. 
Since that period he had a great oppor- 
tunity of examining it farther. He had 
seen, in various publications, admissions 
of such a nature, as left the course un- 
doubted — that of inquiry and investiga- 
tion — which ought to be adopted. His 
honourable fiiend (Mr. Humej laid be- 
fore them, the other day, the statement 
of some distressed paient, whose son’jj 
morals had been ruined at this college. 
He knew there were many parents, who, 
if tliey could do it without piejudice to 
their children, would go down on their 
knees, and implore the Company to suffer 
them to give their sons the education ne- 
cessary for the due performance of their 
duties when sent out to India. “ We 
will,” they would say, “ bring up our 
sons in any manner the Company may di- 
rect. Let us know what branches of 
learning you wish them to be instructed 
in. What oriental literature they must 
acquire — what proficiency they arc to 
make in general knowledge— let us know 
the test you require them to answer— and 
we pledge ourselves to give them the ne- 
cessary education. Let them be brought 
up under our immediate care— and do 
not compel us to send them to a place 
where the contagion of bad example may 
vitiate their morals.” 

The Chairraan . — ‘‘ It is not an easy 
thing to disci imiuate what is in order, 
and what is not in order, in discussing 
a question of this sort. But I put it to 
the candour and discretion of the learned 
gentleman himself, whether he is not 
going to the general subject of thecollegej^ 
aud not the particular question before 
|he court ?’* 
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Mr. S, Dl.von lu)])e(l the subject would 
this day be c<*i!''idcicd in the most exten- 
fcive point of view. 

Mr. Lou'udes contended, with all due 
<left*reiice to the honourable Chairiiian, 
that the court could not look to the parti- 
cular question without going into the ge- 
neral subject. It was absolutely neces- 
sary, ill order to come to a coirect deci- 
sion on the former, that the latter should 
be tully considered. 

Mr. R. Juckaon continued. — He felt the 
propriety of the honourable Chairman’s 
admonition, and was about to obey it. 
He had, therefore, onlj to state to the 
court, the proceedings which ought to 
follow, when the present resolution was 
disposed of. He should do this, liecause 
he could not, with decency, ask the ])io- 
prietors to oppose a proposition, without 
stating to them what he intended to sub- 
stitute, He meant, after the present 
question was decided, to give notice of 
the following motion • — “ Tliat the court 
of directors be requested to take into their 
consideiation the nature of the (Jom- 
pany’s institution at Haileybuiy, and how 
far it has answered, or is likely on its pre- 
sent plan to answer, the ends pioposed by 
the resolution of the geneial couit of the 
28ihof February, 1805 ; aud whether, in 
their opinion, any seminary at the Com- 
pany’s expeijce in England be now advis- . 
able for the civil service ; and if so, whe- 
ther an establishment more in the nature 
of a school, where masters should attend 
at stated hours, liaviiig juoper authoiity 
for the due enforcement ut ol)e<lience, 
learning and moral conduct, would not Ix' 
preferable to an uuivetsity or college ? Tin'' 
court, Imuever, moie opeeialiy requests 
the coiutof diiectois to coii>ider, whetlier 
the expellee at pu">ent incurred in main- 
taining the college might not, with great 
propriety, be almost wholly saved if, 
instead of compelling paients to seinl 
their sons to a particular seminary, the 
court of directois were to require of the 
youths intended for their civil seivicein 
India, a certain degiee of proficiency in 
sucli languages and sciences as should be 
deemed iiccessai y, to be certified by gentle- 
men pf known learning and ability, ap- 
pointed for that purpose ? and wliether, 
111 such case, it would nut be highly expe- 
dient and economical to remove the mili- 
tary .seminary from Addiscombe to the 
more commodious and spacious building at 
Haileybury ? Aud, that the court of di- 
rectors be further reipiested to repoit their 
opinions on the ditfereut points herein re- 
ferred to them as soon as convenient, and 
call an early and special general court to 
receive and consider the same.^' TKe 
^rned gentleman tlten observed, that he 
bad already stated^ why he could not vote 
iot this additional expeuce of jg500 a-year, 
axkd h« had also pretty broadly intimated. 


that it was not his intention to provoke a 
debate on thi^ geneial points of the que.s- 
tion, at proenr. He wished to have a 
day appointed tor the di'-cushion. It would 
then be liis l»oinulcu duty to ^tatehis rea- 
sons tor introxiucing the rt solution he ha^ 
just lead; always obseiMiig, that it was 
impossible to object to an examination of 
the atfairs ot tin’ college, after what had 
passed at the geneial court. Tliiswas 
a question, which, unless it could bear 
the light — unless it could challenge all con- 
troversy — ouglit not to be toleiated. He 
would say no more about its magnitude ; 
they must allow that it was most serious 
—and, therefore, ample time should be 
given to the pioprieturs for its considera- 
tion. He would, ill the interim, pending 
its discussion, vote against the motion now 
pioposed. 

Mr. Lotendpf} considered the present to 
be a very important question, and, there- 
fore it ought not to be hurried over. They 
knew, however, tt at a baneful system pre- 
vailed in that court ot hun sing over ques- 
tions that were not pleu'^ing to some indi- 
viduals. — (Cries of \o, No !) He had 
been stated, in some of the papers, to hare 
said, that he was ashamed ot being a pro- 
prietor of East India stock, for fear the 
boys sliould hoot at him. What he had 
said, and wliat he would repeat, w'as this, 
that he Tvas sometimes ashamed of being a 
member of the Company, because heappre- 
hended it might be thought, that their 
conduct in India resembled that of the 
young men in Heitfoid college.— (Cricf q/^ 
Order ') Tlie lion, proprietoi contended 
tliiiT lie wu'' not out ot order. The ques- 
tion w'xis of gieat importance to him, for 
his family had a laige property embarked 
in the Comjiany’s concerns, although his 
own dividend might be considered small. 

I\Ir. Perry interrupted the hon. gentle- 
man, who, he observed, was certainly not 
in Older. Notice of a motion had been 
given, w hich would bring on the considera- 
tion of the general subject, if a day were 
to be appointed for such a debate, surely 
it w'ouldbe better to postpone geneial oIk 
servations until that period arrived. He 
could not sec the sense of bringing the 
general question before them at present. 
It could be discussed when the fair oppor- 
tunity arrived. 

Mr. Lowndes, in continuation, stated, 
that when he gave up his right of speaking 
to his hon. friend (Mr. U. Jackson) ]|e 
understood the question about to be dis- 
cussed, w as the propriety of appointii^ an 
Oriental professor, with which Ids obser- 
vations w ere connected. Thoi^h he gave 
up to his friend, he bad not precluded 
himself from offering his sentiments to 
the coart. If the court of dfrectors were 
^raid of discussing the stairs of the cdl- 
1^, lest otto tmpfeaSant circumstances 
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^ouldcome to light, he could not help it. 
He could state circumstauces that would 
uot reflect much credit on the gentlemen 
behind the bar. If they were afraid of 
discussion — if they were jealous of any ob- 
servations that might fall from him, it 
would shew thattheydreadedlesthemight 
touch upon some tender part that would uot 
bear to be examiued. — (Cries of Order 1) 

The Chairman.— I wish the liou. 
proprietor would confine himself to the 
question immediately before us. When 
the motion, of which some notice has been 
given, is brought forward, the hoii. pro- 
prietor can go thiough the whole of the 
subject. But at piesent I beg, for the 
sake of consistency and propiiety, that he 
will confine himself to the question.” 

Mr. Lowndes then declared that he 
would stick to the Oriental profe'^sor. — 
(Laughter ) What he said on the subject 
of the young men at Herttord having run 
in debt, had not been correctly reporteil. 
What he asserted was, that they could 
not get creiiit for a pint of wtiie, or for 
five sliillings w'orth of sweetmeats. This 
certainly was not an honourable feature in 
the character of a school. The West- 
minster boys, wdien they had money, 
would pay their debts, but it v\as not so 
with those at Hertford college. He did 
not know what the court might think ; 
but, in his opinion, honest principles were 
far more valuable than a piohciency in 
Oriental literature. It was ot more im- 
portance to the well-being of their Easieni 
possessions, that those who vvere des- 
tined to govern them sliould he honest 
and honourable men, than that they 
should be conversant with every species of 
Jearning. With respect to the appoint- 
ment ot an Oiicutai piofcs^or, it w'as ne- 
cessary, hotoie Midi a projiosiiion wa> ac- 
ceded to, riiat the affair." or the cstahlisi.- 
ment at Hertford slioukl Ite examined, in 
order to decide whether it was to be con- 
tinued as a college, an university, or a 
school— or whether it should be continued 
at all. 

Mr. Dixon hoped, that a respect for 
moderation and good sense would induce 
the hoir pioprietor to accede to tiie pro- 
position of his leanied friend (Mr. Jack- 
aon). If that^ sliould be the case, and the 
whole subject wa.'i taken into consideration 
on a futiue day, then the hon. pioprietor, 
and every other gentleman, would have a 
fair opportuniiy of going into the question 
on all its parts. If, however, it was to be 
pressed on the present occasion, w' it bout 
regard to the recommendation ot his ieai ti- 
ed friend, then he hoped that himself, and 
every other gentleman who thought proper 
to speak on the subject, would be allowed 
a ftir opportunity for the delivery of their 

sentiments. 

Mr. Lowndes taid, lie made those obser- 


vations purposely, because be might be 
one huudred miles from Loudon before 
the general discussion came on. There- 
fore, though he waived for a moment in 
favour of his fiiend, the right of addressing 
the court, he hoped he would be uow al- 
lowed to speak. He never would agree to 
the appointment of an Oriental professor 
when the college was, like Mahomet’s 
coffin, suspended betw'een heaven and 
earth, and it was not known whether it 
would be proper to continue it or not. He 
was glud to hear that the military estub- 
lishmeut went on so well. Of the two 
institutions, the militaiy and the civil, he 
was happy to learn that the military had 
been tlie more civil (a laugh.) He should 
oppo>e the motion, because he could uot 
tliink of appointing a professor to a col- 
lege, which three months hence might not 
be in existence. 

The Hon. F. Elphinstone objected 
to the insinuations thrown otit by the hon, 
proprietor who had just sat down, with 
respect to the conduct of the gentlemen 
behind the bar. He addressed that court 
very often with such sort of language as 
no gentleman ought to use. As the hon. 
proprietor was likely to he one hundred 
miles distant when the next discussion 
came on, he (Mr. Elphinstone) called im 
him to 1)1 ing forwanl his charges against 
the diroctois, at the piesent moment, and 
they .sliould be immediately related. No 
gentleman bcliind the bar would interrupt 
him while he spoke. Let him, therefore, 
state his charges, for he had told the court, 
that circumstauces had come to his know- 
ledge discreditable to the directors. He 
was vei y fond of making such observations 
— and wdictherhe spoke nonsense or sense, 
he was constantly throwing abuse on gen- 
tlemen who were undesendng of it. In 
the face of the court he challenged the 
hon. projuietor to bring foiward his 
charges in a fair and manly way, instead 
of dealing in hints and in.smuations. — 
(Hear ! hear !) 

IMr. said, he really mu.st beg 

leave to call to the lecollection of his hon. 
friend, that .ill that hai been stated by 
the hon. proprietor, was neither w^orthy 
of notice nor reply. It was such a farrago 
of irrelevant and unconnected matter, that 
the proprietary were disgraced in listening 
to it. The only consolation lie had was, 
that the hon. proprietor had passed a sen- 
tence of rustication on himself, .and he 
sincerely hoped it would be a long one, 
unics.*! he altered his mode of addressing 
the court (a laugh). He felt a personal 
respect for the hon. proprietor, but he 
could uot consider the desultory observa- 
tions, with which he so frequently took 
up the time of the court, as consistent 
with the decorum of a deliberate assem- 
bly, or with thecorrect transaction of their 
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important affairs. Having said so much, 
he would now advert to the proceeding of 
the learned gentleman (Mr. Jackson) wlio 
had stated his intention of opposing the 
appointment of an additional Oriental 
professor. Let him be as succcsful as he 
could imagine — ^let him and the hon. pro- 
prietor (>Ir. Hume,) whom he supported, 
conceive, in the exuberance of their fancy, 
that they had fully succeeded, and were 
about to take down, stone by stone, the 
edifice at Haileybnry — still, before they 
could do this, sometime must elapse, 
niey must apply to parliament to do away 
that institution which the ledslature had 
considered good. Parliament had declared, 
that, without its permission, the college 
should not be annulled ; and before that 
permission could be obtained, some months 
would probably pass away. In the mean 
time the college at Haileybury suffered, 
being left de'^titiite ot the neces'iaiy pro- 
fessors. He, therefore, depiecated the 
measure' of putting down tins appoint- 
ment ; and he hoped the good sense of the 
gentlemen he had alluded to, would induce 
them to withdiaw tlieir oppo'^ition, al- 
though the course they took on a toimer 
day did not load him to adniiie rlieirgood 
sense on that occasion, or to ex[)eot much 
from it now. Their conduct, at that 
time, he thought was opposed to good 
sense. The young men whom they had 
30 severely censured were, by their inflam- 
mable harangues, more likely to be driven 
into acts of insuhoi dination, than any 
thing else. The appointment of this pio- 
fessor being an isrdared object, th.cy in ml it 
throw down the college aitu it had Ikh ii 
effected, and nf ctmi-'C the piotW-^or.-hiii 
must fall with it, lint, at present, a pio- 
fessor wans wanted ; nii<l he iioped, vvliile 
the in''titution was suffored to cMst, the 
necessary teachers wonhl not be withheld 
from it — ( Hea)\ hear !) 

Mr. Hume said, he vv’as smethe court 
must have heard, with the htmost a''i(in- 
ishment, what had fallen from the hon. 
director, who, in calling another to order, 
had not himself set any great example of 
regularity. He certainly had not the 
ability of the hon gentleman; but if-some 
of them spoke nonsense, ami others half 
sense, it was a misfortune rather than a 
crime, and ought not to receive stich a 
check as the hon. gentlen.an was ])len'>ed 
to bestow on it. Now although tvv o wor- 
thy members, within the bar, had called 
his hon. friend (Mr. Lowndes 1 to order, 
he would venture to say, that he was not 
out of order at the time, llie question 
ivas now precisely as it was on the first 
day. It was to be considered as if it had 
never been before the court ; and, there- 
fore, his hon. friend had a right to treat 
it generally. But it was said, You must 
confine yourself to the dry question before 
the court.’* Tliat could not be done j h 


was too nearly connected with the general 
merits of tire case ; and, therefore, hid 
hon. friend was regular in the course he 
had adopted. The argument was, why 
should you do that to-dav , which you may 
be called on to undo to-morrow } He 
strongly deprecated the idea of gentlemen 
rising to call proprietors to order, when 
they were strictly regular. lie considered 
the present as a question on the propriety 
of an appointment, which embraced this 
consideration : — “ Shall I consent to in- 
cur an additional expense for thise.stabiish- 
ment, when I do not know how long it may 
he suffei-ed to exist — when I cannot tell but 
it may he found necessary to abolish it ?** 
Though, in the idea of the hon. director, 
his hon. friend might not have so much 
good sense as others, still, as a proprietor, 
decency of language was due to him ; and 
Im could not look upon the repeated at- 
tacks that were made on him as consist- 
ent with fairncs^ and candour. 

Mr. Loa'ivlc^ said, after the personal 
attack that had been made on him, it was 
necessary that he should vindicate him- 
self. The hon. director challenged him 
to state the circumstances vviiich hail come 
to his knowledge. His honour was per- 
haps, too much concerned to disclose 
w'hat he knew. But, if the hon. gentle- 
man provoked him to it, perhaps he 
might say something which would shew, 
that he had had a peep behind the cuitain 
as well as others. He had heard a cir- 
cumstance very honourable to the gentle- 
jnaii who ^at near him (Mr. Stewart) ; 
for, it was owiiu: to his ideas of justice, 
that saim‘ young men were sent out to 
India, who w’cre not intended, by another 
({iiaiter, to be .sent there. No person had 
a higher sense of the merits of some of 
the yoimg men than he had. He knew 
Mr. Burgess, a great oriental scholar, 
w’ho was now in India. He had been at 
Hai!eyhniy,M)ut he received the elements, 
the rudiments of his oriental learning, at 
Manchester. Before he 'went to the col- 
lege, he was con.sidcrcd a irreat proficient 
in oriental literature. When he was 
charged with making accusations that he 
could not jtrove, he would assert, in the 
faces of t lie directors, that he never had 
made a charge which he could not sub- 
stantiate. He never trifled with the feel- 
ings or the character of any man. He 
must be permitted to say, that he had 
now a thousand times a liigher respect 
for the court of directors than he laid 
when he first became n {uoprietor ; for, 
he believed, (whether the change ef- 
fected by the exertions of few or of many, 
he knew not) , that the directors were now 
a more pure body of men than they were 
fifteen years ago. He thought, in order 
to keep them pare, the heit mode was, 
to have some sturdy duuracters in that 
court, who, like Mtuself, would state 
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their opinions boldly. It was the mis- 
fortune of human nature tiiat men cor- 
rupted each other. Individually they 
were very good — but, when they came in 
ooutact, they corrupted one another, and 
against corruption every effort should be 
ilirected. Reform was now the general 
subject of conversation — and, when peo- 
ple talked about it, he would say, that 
the two houses of parliament were too 
good and pure, considering the coirupt 
state of the country. Those reformeis 
ought to begin with the electors, and not 
with the elected. After saying what he 
had done, it was clear that he bore no 
Uialice against the directors. He stood 
there an independent and honourable 
man — and, whenever the directors did 
wrong he would tell them of it, hut, 
where praise was their due, he would be 
ready to give it to them. 

The hon. IP", F. ElplunstonC said, lie 
must repeat, what he had befoie advanced, 
that the lion, proprietor had made a gross 
accusation against tlie gentlemen behind 
the bar, which he ought to state in direct 
terms. He would mU retract what he had 
said. He challenged the lion, proprietor 
to specify his charge, conscious that it 
would meet an instant reliitatiou. Such 
vague assertions might look very well on 
paper, but they ouglit not to be tolerated 
in that eoiiit. He talked ot l)eing an ho- 
nourable iinn. He (Mr. KIpbinstouu'i (hd 
jiot doubt the fact — but an Iioiiourable 
man, it was his duty to stand foiwaiil, 
and speak without resen atioii. 

Mr, P. Moore said, there w as but one 
question before the coiut ; and that w^as, 
whether the institution at Haileybiiry 
should be rendered efficient, while it was 
in existence ? He knew of no other que^- 
tion at present under consideration. Hn- 
til this institution w'eie icfouned, in ^omc 
way or other, he for one, would tun tend, 
that it ought to be made as efficient as it 
possibly could. When it was first found- 
ed, he thought badly of it ; and he had 
learned nothing since, that could induce 
him to alter his opinion. Should an a[)- 
plicaiion be made to parliament for doing 
it aw^ay, he should be found in his place, 
and he would then state what had been 
done without the aid of that college — 
what had been achieved before it existed. 
In the mean time, liowever, he conceived 
that tile establishment should not be al- 
low’ed to suffer by w ithholding from it the 
uecessary jnofessors. 

Mr. S. Oivon w'as extremely glad that 
the question had been placed in so nai- 
row a I'unpass. The matter for consider- 
.ation wa>— “ .ire you to appoint a new 
professor tt) this college ?” The oiilj doubt 
was, wheUier It would be wise to com- 
plete the apjiointment now', or to suspend 
it for !i time, until the general questicn 
was considered, r. being uiidcreteod th^t 


investigation was absolutely neces.sary- 
He was ready to declare, that unless the 
court of dircctoi s and of {noptietors were, 
in their judgments, convinced that the 
kind of education dispensed at this col- 
lege was best calculated to fit the young 
men for taking situations in India— un- 
less a thoiopgh coiuiction was entertain- 
ed that this institution led to that end — 
the impression on las mind was, that he 
hoped lie should live to see the whole es- 
tablishment done away. If, in the early 
stage of life at which those youths went 
to this college, they could not be compel- 
led to submit to due subordination, they 
must be very unfit peisons to take respon- 
sible situations in India, and to command 
otheis. As a requisition (w’hich he had 
consented to sign) w'ould speedily be pre- 
sented, for calling a special couit to consi- 
der the geneial question, lie would not now 
go into it ; but be would reconimeiul to an 
hon. gentleman in the intermediate space 
(Mr. Pattisou) not to use such language, 
in future, as he had that day indulged in. 
Though that hon. director might think an 
individual did not speak sense, yet it ill 
became liim to hold such a dictatorial 
tone ill that court. If it had been used to 
him (Air. Dixon) he would uot have 
thrown himself on the protection of the 
couit. He could have defended himself, 
with his ow'u resources, little as they 
might lie deemed. He tiusted the hon. 
proprietor would ue\eruiake use of such 
language again. 

Air. Pattison said, he would not be in- 
timidated from doing w'hat he conceivcil 
to be his duty, from any fear of the ta- 
lents that weie opposed to him. Ho 
w'oiild not abstain from speaking his 
sentiments, wiien the j)eace and good or- 
der of the proprietary w ere disturbed by 
b[)eeclies wholly irrelevant to the question 
befoie them. If, however, he had said 
an) thing uncivil or discourteous to his 
hon. friend (for so he took the liberty of 
calling him) he regretted it ; but, lie was 
liurried into some warmth, because his 
lion, friend did sometimes break in, very 
unw^arrantably, on the time of the pro- 
prietors. He w as ready to apologise to 
his hoii. friend, if he had said any thin g 
offensive — but he could not avoid observ- 
ing, that it required very great patience, 
to mark, in silence, the irrelevant matter 
which he so often introduced, by which 
the time of the court was consumed, and 
its husiiKSS retarded. If he had made 
u^e of improper expiession.s, he was sor- 
ly tor it, and certainly did uot mean it.— 
(Hear ! hear !j 

Mr. S. Did'on said, he alluded to what 
had fallen from the hon. director with re- 
ference to the hon. gentlciiien (Messrs. 
Hume and Jackson) wdio sat near him. 

^ Mr. Pntiison. — “ Witli respect to the 
obaenatiun alluded to, I answer, that t 
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did say I appealed to the good sense of the 
two hon. gentlemen to withdraw their op- 
position ; aad, when I mentioned good 
sense, I observed that their conduct at 
the la^t court did not warrant me in ex- 
pecting much from it, on this occasion. 
1 stated my reasons for making this ob- 
servation. It was, because I tliought the 
two inflammatory speeches of the hon, 
gentlemen had occasioned much mischief 
ill society ; 1 think so still, and tlieiefore 
I will not retract the expression, whicli 
refetred only to one particular act, and 
did not go to impugn their general good 
sense, which would have been ridiculous, 
I am aware that they possess good sense 
— but strength ill applied is worse than 
weakness, because it ahvay.s produces evil 
conserpieuces.” 

Mr. Lotvndes said, his being frequently 
out of order, fonneily, arose from the cir- 
cumstance of their having two of the 
most pai tial cliairmen liuit ever piesideti 
in that or any other assembly. 'Phe pre- 
sent Ctiairuian he was proud to say, was 
one of the most impartial lie even* met 
with. One of the iiidi\idiials to whose 
paitiaiitv fie had alluded, when these pro- 
prietors got up, one alter the other, would 
single out the last, because the otliers 
were obnoxious to him — and he would 
cry out to him (Mr. Lowndes) when he 
was claiming his right to speak, “ Sir, 
you are out of order.’ ^ It stnick him, 
that this CliairmauS eye-sight was of a 
curious nature, and, therefore, he ob- 
served to liim, If you cannot .w’c me, 
you shall hi^ar me. — — My 

voice is very loud, and \ou cannot eaMiy 
mistake it tor that of another person.’’’ 
When persons got up, and told him that 
lie was always talking nonseii'^e, he could 
assure tliem that their comluct should 
have no eflVet on him. He did not choose 
to be put down in that manner. If gen- 
tlemen stood forward, whom he consider- 
ed to possess far greater abilities than 
himself, he chearfully gave way to them ; 
but that was not a reason why he should 
not afterwards speak to the question. The 
hon. director (Mr. Pattison) had acted to- 
wards him in a very polite and gentle- 
manly manner, and he gave him full cre- 
dit for the urbanity of his behaviour. 
With respect to the cliarge of being out 
of 01 ‘der, that error was often ocLM^ioued 
by the partiality which was !>hewn to par- 
ticular individuaLs. Tlie gentlemen be- 
hind' the bar knew very well tliO'C who 
were willing to sjK.'ak in their favour, and 
those who were likely to op})ose them — 
and a |)artial Chairman would say, when 
he saw one of the former about to ad- 
dress the court — “ O here is a friend, he 
■will say something pleasant to me — he 
will flatter my vanity — he will lay his 
ctmimeudations on with a trowel, an inch 
Asiatic No, 14, 


thick— by all means let him proceed I” 
But, if a gentleman who professed dif- 
feient sentiments arose, the obseivation 
would be, this tellow will annoy me 
with some of his liard rubs, therefore I 
Won't see him!” Sucli conduct however, 
should never deter him from speaking 
the truth, although it might be unplea- 
sant to those to whom it was directed. 
What was said of king^ and princes, that 
they never heard the voice of iiiith, and 
became despots in consequence, would 
equally apply to corporate bodies. If 
the latter were never corrected by the 
voice of truth — if they were suffered to 
proceed, just as they pleased, without 
check or control — good God, what cor- 
1 upt bodies they nould be ! He was hap- 
py to say that the Company had been 
mending from year to year — but there 
vvas still great room for improvement. 
I’hcy were better now than they were fifty 
years ago — but it was in their power to 
become better still. When the question 
of the renewal of the charter was agi- 
tated, he stood forward, and defended 
the East India Company — because both 
the directors and pr^iprietors laboured 
under the unjust censure of a great por- 
tion of society. But, he would venture 
to say, looking to the pure administra- 
tion of justice in their eastern territories 
—considering the admirable manner ia 
which they governed sixty millions of peo- 
ple — that, although something improper 
might have occurred at Hertford College, 
still there were fewer abuses committed 
by the Company, than by any corporate 
body, of similar mamiitude, tliat existed 
now, 01 be believcil, ever did exist. He, 
however, wished to })Uce them beyond 
the reach of censiu e — he washed to make 
them perfectly pure — as pure as the chrys- 
tal stream, unpolluted by any sediment 
of corruption. In doing this, he was not 
actuated by any hope of individual ad- 
vantage. The only reward he hoped for, 
the only title he aspired to, W’ds to be 
considered an honest and independenf man. 

The Chairman . — “ As other business 
is, I understand, to be introduced by cer- 
tain piopiietors, it will perhaps be pro- 
per to imt an end to. the present discus- 
sion ; for that jiurposc, 1 shall proceed ta • 
take the sense ot the court on the reso- 
lution.” 

Tlie question ^\as then put in the usu^ 
form, and carried in the affinmtive. 

Mr. 11. Jackson then moved '^tha^tlbe 
resolution of the general court, held, on 
the 28tli of Feb. 1805, be now read,*' 

The icsolutiou vvas read by the clerk as 
follows : — 

“At a general court, held on Tlmrs- 
dav the 28th February 1805; , 

Resolved, that this court doth highl3r 
approve of an establ^hm^t in this coun^ 
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try for the education of youth designed 
for the Company's civil service in India, 
and promises itself the happiest conse- 
quences from a system which instead of 
sending out writers to India at too tender 
an age to admit of fixed or settled princi- 
ples, proposes previously to perfect them 
as much as possible in classical and libe- 
ral leaniing, and thoroughly to ground 
them in the religion, the constitution, and 
the laws of their country, so tliat when 
called upon to administer their functions 
abroad, they may be mindful of the high 
moral obligations under which they act, 
and of the maxims of tlie British govern^ 
ment, wlmse character for justice, free- 
dom, and benevolence, they will feel it 
their duty and their pride to support.” 

Mr. R. Jackson then said, his hon. 
friends had suggested to him, this bu- 
siness ought to be di^^cus^ed in the most 
dispassionate manner, and, as every pos- 
sible means of giving due notice to the 
proprietors ought to be resorted to, that 
the most agreeable mode of proceeding 
would be, to call a special general court, 
in the requisition signed for which pur- 
pose, the exact proposition the proprie- 
tors would be requested to support, should 
Le propounded. As far as res]>ected him- 
self, and other gentlemen then in court, 
he would take the liberty of again read- 
ing what he meant to piopo^e. If tlie 
gentlemen behind the bar were placed in 
ft situation to convene tiie court, tliey 
would, he conceived, admit the necessity 
of sending forth the proposition to the 
proprietors at large, in order tlut they 
might judge of the matter fully. The 
proprietor‘> had now heard the resolution 
come to, by the genera! court, in Febiiiai y 
1805 ; and he was suic, after hearing it 
read, they could not suppose, (to use the 
coarse phraseology of some of the advo- 
cates of the college) that the gentlemen 
who felt it their duty to agitate this 
question, wished to contract the system 
of education. Perhaps that was not the 
place to notice such obseiTations ; — but 
he wished it to be generally and distinct- 
ly known, that he and his hon. friends, 
thonufh they would not wink at the abuse 
which e^i^red in the college, were not 
* anxious, as had been asserted, to treat 
the students as mere children ; and to 
send them, smarting fiom the application 
of the rod, to hold situations of high 
trust and great re'^-pon'^ibility in India. 
He wished the resolution to be read, that 
it might be re-echoed throughout tlie 
count! y — and that it miglit clearly appear, 
from the picsent day, that they desired 
to ba^e the \oung gentlemen elegantly 
and efficiently educated. Having said 
thus much on tlie charge made against 
hjm and his hon. friends, he should now 
state to the coiut the proposition he 


CFeb. 

meant to submit to them on a future 
day, 

[Here Mr. Jackson read the resolutioii 
which he had laid before the court in the 
early part of the debate.] 

In continuation, the leanied gentleman 
observed, that, let this question come on 
to be discussed when it might, he jierceiv- 
ed, amongst the other difficulties and em- 
barrassments he would have to encounter, 
there would be that of coming up to the 
standard of his hon. friend’s (Mr. Patti- 
son’s) idea of ability and good sense. He 
would, however, make the best atonement 
he could for his deficiency in those quali- 
ties, by narrating to the court nothing but 
principal facts, extracted from their own 
records. He would begin with the prin- 
ciples of that enlightened statesman, the 
Marquis Wellesley — he would point out 
what that noble marquis had considered 
necessary in the formation of a college — 
he would quote the sentiments of the court 
of directors themselves, who removed the 
establishment at Calcutta, because it was 
on too great a scale — he would shew, step 
by step, that, in proportion as the execu- 
tive body had departed from their own re- 
corded ideas of w'hat was fit and proper in 
forming an institution for the education of 
their youna servants, they had failed in 
producing the beneficial results that were 
to be expected. He pledged himself to 
slate nothino but simple facts, which, he 
hoped, would make some amends for- the 
want of that ability, with which, now and 
then, he and others were lepioadied. 

The Chairman . — “ I think, under all 
the circumstances of the case, the most 
suitable mode of proceeding will be, for the 
learned gentleman to make his applicatiou 
to the court of directors in the usual way, 

I mean by a requisition, signed by nine pro- 
prietors, when he shall have digested, 
with his paiticular friends, the precise na- 
ture of the motion he intends to submit 
to the court. This, I think, will be the 
most advisable course, for two reasons — 
First, because it accords wfith the regular 
course of proceeding adopted here — and 
secondly, on ^count of the feelings enter- 
tained by the court of directors ; for, I 
believe, from my knowledge of the senti- 
ments entertained by gentlemen behind the 
bar, on the subject of this college, that it 
is very generally conceived by them that 
the interference of the proprietors can do 
no good— but may possibly produce evil 
consequences. Many beneficial altera- 
tions have been made in the government 
of the college — the information respecting 
it has lately been most satisfactory — quar- 
terly visits are regularly paid— and month- 
ly reports of a minute and detailed nature, 
are constantly received. We have every 
reason to believe that the college is going 
on very well under the checks that have 
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been provided ; impressed with that feel- 
ing, w’e are ot opinion, that tlie agitation 
of this question \^ould do a great deal of 
mischief.’* 

Mr. S. Dixon said, this subject was 
matter of very great interest to the pa- 
rents and friends of the young gentlemen, 
and ought to be taken upcoollyand dispas- 
.sionately. In bringing it forward, it was 
evident that his learned friend did not 
mean to give offence to any individual 
director, or to the general body. It was 
a most impoitant question, and he ap- 
proved of the proposition of his learned 
triend, to refer its consideration to the 
court of directors. He runcurred in the 
sentiment of the hon. Chairman, that the 
most proper mode of proceeding would be 
by requisition. 

Mr. R, Jackson assented to the sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. Stewart, one of the professors of 
Hertford College, said, he rose merely to 
express a hope, as the proceedings of the 
college had ever been open to the most 
minute inquiry and coiiside?ratiou — as tlie 
reports were always made in the clearest 
manner — that no opposition would be 
made to the fullest investigation on the 
present occasion. He wished for nothing 
so much — having no doubts or fears of 
the result. 

IMr. Hume said, as he understood that 
his learned friend waived the considera- 
tion of the question for the present, in- 
tending to call the attention of the court 
to it at a future time, and as tlie gentle- 
man who had last spoken, wlmm he had 
never seen before, but wlio ai)peare(l to 
be connected with the college, had stated, 
that all the proceedings rel:{ti^e to the in- 
stitution weie open to tlie propiietors, he 
should now endeavour to broig that fact 
to the proof. He held in his hand, a resolu- 
tion, which, if agreed to, would place the 
proprietors in a situation to consider the 
<}uestion in its fullest extent. Having 
heard it said, that the proprietors were 
in possession of all the facts necessary to 
enable them to come to a clear, fair, and 
candid decision, he begged leave to dissent 
from that statement ; and, to use a home- 
ly phrase, as he had never minced the 
ni'Jtter, as he had never concealed his 
opinion, to contend, that the proprietors 
were ignorant of the proceedings in this 
case. In consequence of the challenge 
that had just been given, he would tell 
the hon. 'gentleman (Mr. Stew’art) that he 
(Mr, Home) was, in common he telieved 
with the proprietors at large, ignorant of 
the great fects of the case. Tlic reports 
sent by the college council to the court of 
directori^ were not before the proprietors. 
His learned friend (Mr. R. Jackson), by 
the resolution which he moved in 1808, 
provided that a report of the progress of 
the students should be submitted to the 


court annually. But that report did not 
constitute one-tenth of the proceedings, 
by a lefereuce to whicli, the institution 
must stand or fall. He was surprised 
w hen he heard the e.'tahlishment defend- 
ed, not on tlje tuidcnce to he found iiuhc 
documents relative to tlie college, but by 
a recun eiice to what had taken place 
abroad. ^J'hatwas the line of argument 
adopted, in opi‘Osition to the facts stated 
in the court, with inspect to what had 
taken place at the college. If there were 
no truth in the assertions, the court of di- 
rectoi s could easily get i id of the matter 
by a reference to the repoi ts of the col- 
lege council, instead of defeuding the 
cause ot the college by '.ppealiug to the 
authorities abroad. Hu^ motion, w'hicli 
would call on the court for the produc- 
tion of a great variety of documents, was 
couched in the following w’ords : — 

“ Tliat there be laid before this court, 
“ copies of all reports from the college 
“ council to the college committee ofdirec- 
tors ; and of all communications between 
“ them relative to the college, and of all coui- 
“ munications between the coint of direc- 
“ tors and the college council and college 
“ committee, x.oyii\\\ex with all proceedings 
“ of the court of directors relative to the 
college ; and also copies of all communU 
cations between the board of control 
and the court of directors, respecting 
“ the College of Haileybury, since the 28th 
“ of February, 1K05*.” 

In alluding to that part of the motion 
wiiicli called for the production “ of all 
the proceedings of the court oj dmetorSy 
rehitive to the college f Mr. Hume ob- 
served, that he had introduced this p>ar- 
ticular passage, in justice to the directors 
themselves, because a paragraph had ap- 
peared, written by one of the professors 
of the college, in which it was stated, 
that the executive body had taken the 
examination of the students concerned in 
the late riots, (“which were a disgrace 
to all persons in the college, and to every 
individual w'ho could tolerate such pro- 
ceedings,”) into their owm lands, and had 
reversed the sentence of expulsion with 
which some of those mi'^giiided young 
men had been visited. As this statement 
had appeared in the public papers, and 
had been -itrongly commented on, he con- 
ceived that they ought to receive correct 
information on the suhjict. If the court 
of directors had taken from the proper 
, authorities the judgment ot the cases of 


• This IS the motion as onpinally prop<»^i it 
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those young men, against the established fact, obtruded itself on the attention of 
laws of the college, did it not demand in- the public, in consequence of the miscon- 
vestigatlon ? It was decided, that all duct of some of those who were connected 
those youths, he believed twenty-one in with it. He gave no credit whatever to 
number, should be sent out to India, not- the assertion that the country gentlemen, 
withstanding the gross breach of the col- in the neighbourhood of Hertford, were 
lege laws. For ought he knew, there leagued against the college. It could not be 
might have been twenty others treated be imagined, that the independent country 
in the like manner. In the late disturb- gentlemen, the pride and glory of England, 
ances, perhaps young men who bad fallen could enter into such a combination. If, on 
under the displeasure of some of the pro- examination, it was found that the reform, 
fessors, had received a similar indulgence which had taken place, had answered 
—and, as one proceeding had been brought every end, and that the establishment 
before the public, he should be glad if the stood on the high and honourable giound 
wimle of them were made known. In befitting such an institution, he could 
every thing he had done, w ith resjiect to have no objection to its continuance 5 
this college, he acted as a sincere friend but, if it were found wanting in the ba- 
to education. As he had stated on a lance, its power to do mischief ought to 
former day, he ow'ed every thing to edu- be prouded against. In justice to the 
cation. He therefore well knew* its value directors, and to the proprietors, who 
—and no man wa^- more leady to support defrayed the expense of the college, the 
and extend it. His opposition was mit fullest infoimation ought to he sub- 
directed acainst the appointment of a mitted to them. He could not, as a pro- 
professor, or against a grant of .5 orig’600, prictor, bear to hear it stated, as had 
if it were necessary — but he could not been done in a recent publication, that 
suffer an expense to be incurred, when 110 they who paid for the institution, ought 
benefit was likely to accrue from it. He, not to know what was going on. This 
therefore, hoped that no dissenting voice was strange langttage to use to those who 
would be heard on this occasion, but that supported the institution. He might be 
all the proceedings connected with the told, that ladies (many of whom were 
coUecre, would be laid before them by proprietors) w’ere incapable of forming a 
gciieia! coiHent. He thought it was ab- judgment on such a subject. He did not 
solutely nece-sary that tho>e documents coincide in this obseiTation — he had a 
should be piodiiced, if tlie atfaiis of the liigher idea of the mental powers of the 
e'^tahlishmeiit weie at all taken into con- fair sex — and he thought that such an 

sideratiou. They had been told, that assertion, when thrown out by any pro- 

only ten years had elapsed since the col- lessor, ought not to be permitted to pass 
lege w as founded — that so short a period unnoticed. In order to enable the pro- 
was not sufBck'ut to enable them to form prietors to come to a fair determination, 
n proper judgment of its utility— and that all the correspondence relative to the col- 
a trial of ten years more ought to be af- lege ought to be submitted to them — and, 
forded. He di tiered (airirely from such a with that view, he should band up the 
sentiment. If, after ten >eaKs fair trial, motion which he had framed on the sotv 
the erfahlishuieiit was found to produce jeet. If any verbal alteration were ne- 
110 beneticial con.-equence'J, the fact w as cessary, it could be immediately made, 
conclusive against it. He denied that any Should it be thought to comprise too 
party was found in that court against the much, he was ready to contract it ; of, if 
college. Let those who asserted this, it was proper that any thing should be 
look to the proceedings of the 25th of added to it, in order to put the court fully 
February 1809, and mark bow cordially in possession of the question, he would 
the proprietors seconded the resolution of willingly insert it. '^fhe utmost extent of 
the court of directors— let them look to information ought to be afforded— for 
the years 1H08, 9, and 10, and, instead of tliis was not a question between the di- 
hostility being manifested against the es- rectors and the proprietors, but between 
tablishment, it would be seen that they the Company and the public, 
had given it their warmest support. He jMr. Lowndes seconded the motion, 
was sorry that he had not the resolution He begged leave to suggest an alteration, 
moved by his learned friend (Mr. R. Jack- When be called for bis dividends, he used 
sou) which would place this statement the word oU, though he only received 
beyond doubt or dispute. Every one of one ; and he wished the words << all the 
their proceedings shewed, that they felt papers*' to be introduced in the motiou. 
no indisposition to extend education as The word all was very comprehensive.— 
far as possible, although they now opposed {A laugh.) 

this college, where, it appeared, vice, and Mr. The motion embraces 

not learning, was cultivated. The pro- all the papers/' 

prietors could not be blamed for having The motion was then read by thcclerk, 
unn^essarily taken notice of the affairs in the regular form, as it. had previously 
of the institution; the college bad, in been stated to the court by Mr. Hume. 
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The Chairman — I beg leave to state 
to the court of proprietors what has been 
done in conformity with their resolution 
of the 7th of April, 1809, which resolu- 
tion shall he lirst read/’ (Tlie resolu- 
tion set forth, that, at least once in every 
year, there should be laid before the 
court of proprietors, a report, specifying 
the number of youths in the college, their 
proficiency in literature, their general 
conduct, the expense of the institution, 
dec.) ‘‘ Ouce in the year — (continued 
the Chairman) — I think in the month of 
September in each year, an account is 
laid before the tfencral court, conformably 
with this resolution. But the motiou in- 
troduced hy the hon. proprietor, contains 
a great deal more tlian the resolution of 
LB09 contemplated — and a great deal, 
which, I submit to the court, it would be 
improper to communicate. Beside the 
annual reports, monthly reports are also 
made. The latter descrihe the conduct of 
eteiy individual iiv the college, in oiuer 
that the parents and friends ot the stu- 
dents should be accpiainted with their be- 
haviour ; and that, if any tiling appeared 
amiss, it might be corrected, so as to pro- 
duce those habits of older and morality 
•which we are all so anxious should dis- 
tinguish the youmt gentlemen. Now, if 
this motion should be carried, it will oc- 
casion a disclosure of those observations, 
wdiicli I consider purely confidential. It 
•wnll also compel an exposure of other 
matters, which one lit not to lie laid be- 
fore the general body of piopiietors, and 
never wcie intended to be submitted to 
them . — (Hear ! hear I iliinh, the ge- 

neral body will see, when their execu- 
tive devote so much Hme and pains to this 
institution, that they deserve tlieir confi- 
dence — and they will, I hope, refuse those 
papers, whicii, if laid before the court, 
would not produce a good effect, but must 
be attended with great evil.” 

Mr, Hume, — “ In order to prevent any 
improper disclosure, I propose that it may 
be left to the discretion of the court of 
directors, to communicate as much of 
these documents as they think can be 
done without interfering with confiden- 
tial reports.” 

Mr. R, Grant said, lie did not rise for 
the purpose of entering into the discus- 
aJoD, but to state to the hon. gentleman, 
(Mr. Hume) that he had, in no lespect or 
degree, misconceived th* extent of the 
diaHenge given by the h\i. proprietor, 
(Mr, Stewart) he being also a professor 
of the college. The hon. proprietor 
courted every inquiry, however extensive, 
in whatever place, and before whatever 
tribunal. With respect to a passage to 
which the hon, gentleman had alluded, 
Mid which was^ t&aa from a pidiUeation 
*Mde-by one of the ptofiessors, he had 
fdt^y miscqpcdved it, if he ihot^ that 


the professor meant to object to any in- 
iiuir)% in that or any other court. What 
that rev. and celebrated gentleman had 
said was this, (and the hon. proprietorhim- 
selfcoincided in the correctness of the pro- 
position) that it was unfair to have partial 
statements relathe to the college dragged 
piece-mcal before the court, which could 
not be connected at the time, in the ab- 
sence of that evidence on which alone an 
impartial, conclusive, and just judgment 
could be formed. He, on the part of the 
college, with a perfect understanding of 
the feeling of that body, did, in the face 
of that court, and of the public, chal- 
lenge the most comprehensive inquiry. 
The ([uestiou could not jest here — itmust, 
after what had occuned, be investigated 
ill the fullest manner. He challenged the 
most rigid inquiry — he hailed the result 
— for he could have no doubt of its na- 
ture ! The learned proprietor who intro- 
duced the discussion that day, had ab- 
stained from at all breaking in on that 
great and momentous question, which 
was one day to conic before the court. 
He thought it proper to follow the learn- 
ed geritlemau’s example, dissenting from 
him, as he did, on every other part of the 
ipiestiou. With respect to the time at 
Which the subject should be brought for- 
ward, he was perfectly easy. It was a 
matter of complete indiffbrenoe to him, 
whether it should be disctissed now, or 
hereafter. But, if it were the sense of 
the proprietors that it should be taken 
into consideration at a future time, he 
acquiesced in that opinion. As, how- 
ever, the learned proprietor had stated, 
frankly and candidly, what would be the 
proposition he should lay before the court, 
he (Mr. Grant) begged leave, without 
breaking in on the discussion, to state 
what course he would pursue, supposing, 
as he was led to suppose, that certain 
charges would be made against the insti- 
tution. In doing this, he did not mean to 
get at the case which the learned proprie- 
tor intended to bring before the court— 
but he would state his case, in what, to 
use the language of the law, mij^tbe 
considered a criminal charge against the 
college. He understood that several gene- 
ral charges were made £^inst the insti- 
tution. First, a charge of grievous ex- 
cesses, vices, and immoralities being 
prevalent in the institution— not similar 
to those that pervaded other extended 
seminaries, and which, notwithstaadiBif 
the utmost care, might creep in— 
that peculiar character which reacted 
disgrace on the professors— of litfdjpiecu- 
liar nature, which must render it'impera- 
tive on parents not to trust of 
their sons in such a ocmtapttilfed sodety. 
He understood it whirid hinted, second- 
tj, that the failed, erm 

to a view— that It had 
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not redeemed itself in that respect — but 
that its expense was worse than thrown 
away. Thirdly, he understood it would 
fee contended, not that partial instances 
of insubordination had occurred (which, 
they knew other seminaries were liable 
to) — but that, from beginning to end, the 
college exhibited a scene of so much tu- 
mult, riot, and disorder, as rendered it 
impossible that the purposes for which it 
had been founded could be cairied into 
effect. 

The Chairman , — Acting impartially, 
as I ought to do, I think the hon. jjio- 
prj^tor is anticipating a clj>cussion tiiat 
will take place, more propiiety, 

when the subject is regularly bnuight for- 
ward, He had, therefore, better favour 
us with his sentiments on a future occa- 
sion.” 

Mr. 7?. Grant, in continuation, observ- 
ed, that lie only wished to shew his view 
of the cac^e. It was more candid to the 
proprietors in gcneial, and to the learned 
gentleman in particular, that he should 
adopt tills course, and state his general 
feeling on the subject, rather than take 
any person by surprise. He would not, 
at present, in the least degree, examine 
any of the grounds on which the charges 
proceeded. He would be content to say, 
and say only, with respect to the charges 
of vice and immorality, that, whenever 
such charges were made, as he had de- 
scribed, of greater excesses being com- 
mitted in this institution, than were 
known in other establishments, he w'ould, 
on the part of the college, on the part of 
the professors, and on the part of the 
students, whose characters had been un- 
necessarily implicated in such charges, 
till proofs were adduced, give them a 
most positive denial. With respect to a 
rieficrency in learning, he w'ould deny that 
too; and, with respect to insubordina- 
tion, he would shew that it arose from 
causes totally different from those to 
which it had been attributed. This w as 
the view he would take of the case, and 
he doubted not but he should be able to 
shew, there was very little foundation for 
those charges. 

Mr. .-^aid, it seemed to him ex- 

tremely material that the court should 
understand, as early as possible, what 
proposition w’ould be laid before them re- 
specting this ^oUege; and, on the other 
hand, he t)-'- Mit that the explanation of 
his IcariKu r.iend (Mr, R. Giant) was 
equally ii*. > taut to be known. At pre- 
sent nothing appeared to him more wild 
or unsettle.! than the slate this question 
stood in, A weightly acCv* ition was 
about to be made agaui>t thec.d*s ^e^aud the 
court of dii'cclors, but rt wa: rmi.ossible 
for any gentleman, who was not in poses- 
sion of the facts to which it related, to 
know the precise natqre of the charge. 


It w'as therefore necessary that those who 
attacked or defended the college, should 
state what proposition they meant to sup- 
port, and what they intended to deny. It 
was material tliat the learned gentleman 
who had given notice of a motion, w'ho 
had spoken of serious disorders in the 
college, and who had thrown out an accu- 
sation against thecourt of directors, should 
state the dates of the different transac- 
tions. The college, it should be observed, 
liad existed for many years ; and, at first, 
for the want of an efiicient control, it was 
well known that disorders liad taken 
j>lace. From the mere want of due aird 
necessary authority, the proper ofiicer.s 
were not able to govern the young men as 
they did at pre.'-ent. Now it tire charges 
referred to tire former state of the college 
— if tliey related to evils already corrected 
— he thought the court of pioprietorN 
would feel it rrot to he very rli^cieet in 
them to interfere either witlr the college 
or with the directors, who w ere the acting 
governors of it. If the college had latterU 
been going oir well ; if proper stibordiira- 
t ion had been preserved, he conceived they 
would do very wrong in entertaining a 
qiie.stiori which had no facts to support it. 
He w'as not fortunate enough to be in the 
court when the subject was introduced, 
collaterally, as it appeared to him ; but 
he had read what appeared in the public 
papers, and he had per used the pamphlet 
written by one of the learned professors. 
In that pamphlet he pledged himself to 
prove, that what had lately passed in the 
court, if it refeVred to recent transactions, 
was “ founded iir gross ignorance or irr 
wilful misr‘epresentation.” How, then, 
w^ere they to come 'to the truth of the 
case, but by a fair statement of facts, with 
their respective dates ? The dates he 
considered most essential to the proper 
understanding of the subject. If tire 
young men were, as they had been des- 
cribed, a nuisance to the neighbourhood, 
the sooner a reform was effected the 
better ; for as to doing away with the 
institution, it was idle to talk of it, A 
proposition for abolishing the college 
would be like a motion for breaking up 
the Company, and putting an end to the 
British empire in India, He perfectly 
agreed to the propriety of the sentiment 
contained in the minute of the Marquis 
Wellesley, that these young men who 
were sent out to govern India (for govern 
it they did), should receive an education 
of the highest order. That tliey were 
bound to give them such an education he 
had no doubt. If such an education could 
be acquired at the college, if it were going- 
on prosperously and quietly, if order and 
morality were observed, he conceived they 
would be acting most imprudently to 
agitate any question relative to it. If, on 
the othef hand^ there were any foundatloa 
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for the charge made against the college 
-and its protessors, it was advisable tliaf it 
shoultl he brought before the court as soon 
as pO'isible. He was anxious for the tacts 
on \\ iiicli the charge rested . If tliey were 
new, it would be nece-!sary to go into 
them ; but if they were old stale transac- 
tions, it would be highly inexpedient to 
notice them. 

IMr. R. Jackson observed, that perhaps 
veiy few instances had ever occurred, 
where so many palpable misrepresenta- 
tions had been ciowded into so small a 
compas'^, as m the pamphlet to whicli the 
leai ned gentleman had alluded. He ad- 
mitted that eliarttes were made against 
liie puifessors, and that intiainmation ap- 
peared ainongst the students ; but that 
nitiammatioii manifested itself against 
their own constituted authorities, wdio 
were treated with haughtiness and con- 
tumely. He was haj)py that the learned 
gcmlcman (Mr, Grant) and the learned 
ju'ofessor near him, concurred with him 
and li;s hon. friends in thinking that the 
w'hole atfair of the college ought to be 
fully considered. He believed, wiiea they 
weio examined into, that much w^ould be 
discovered higldy meritorious on the jjart 
of the professors. But they ought to re- 
collect (tho>e who publish pamphlets 
on thesubject should particular!) recollect) 
who were the persons ftom whom the 
censure emanated. He would presently 
call on tlie Chairman to state, w^hether 
that which was termed “ an invidious 
charge,'* was not fomuled on a ])nl>lic dn- 
ciiment ? If it weie not a piddl ; docu- 
ment, he WAS biamahk* in laying if h toie 
file court. He alluded to the two report . 
from the college itself, pui porting to he 
drawn up by the college coiincil, wifich ir 
was impos'^ilile to read without coming to 
this conclusion, thattlie e.stablishment pre- 
sented a most extraoidinary instance of 
non-improvement, and of the wilful per- 
version of every thing that should distin- 
guish a public institution. He and In's 
lion, friends were not the libellers. They 
derived their information from the college 
itself ; and he called on the Chairman to 
say, wdiether the paper he alluded to wms, 
or was not, a public document.^ If it 
tvere, it disclosed the most sliamefiil want 
of improvement in the pupils that could 
be imagined. Such an admission, after 
the Company had put themselves to an 
expense of il00,000, besides ^ifi,000 
per annum for the support of the estab- 
lishment, was unparalleled in the history 
of scholastic institutions in this kingdom 
The second allegation (for there were only 
two, all the rest was fair inference) re- 
lated to the disorders which existed in the 
college. Would any man deny the alle- 
gation, that great, that serious, that la- 
mentable insubordination prevailed ? He 
bis bon* friends alleged, because the 


records of the college stated the fact, 
that there w^as an utter want of discipline 
and improvement in the institution. 
I'liese were the allegations — the rest was 
matter of fair inference. The learned 
eentlenuui (Mr. Iinpey) observed, that if 
charges w^re made, facts ought to be laid 
before the court, and transactions, tcii/i 
their dates, should be taiily stated. 
His hon. friend {Mr. Hume) acted 
precisely in tljis spirit, wdien he called 
for the documents mentioned in the mo- 
tion now before the court. He was happy 
to witness tlie frank and liberal manner, 
in wdiich an inquiry into tlie state of the 
college, a measure so necessary to tlie ho- 
noui of all parties, had ]>een challenged 
by the twm learned gentlemen — 'Messrs. 
Giant and Stevvartj ; and he hoped he 
‘'hould recognise some of that honourable 
pride, and lofty independence, which be- 
longed to learning, and to professional 
eminence, in their opposing a steady re- 
sistance to any importunities by Avhich 
they might he assailed, and in their stre- 
nuous endeavours to proem e the necessary 
examination. He hail been accu'^ed of 
inconsistency ; but it did not follow, be- 
cause he w^eut liand in hand with every 
man w ho contended, that they ought to 
give an enlarged education to their young 
servants — that they ought to ornament 
ami decorate every youth with the choicest 
gems of learning — that, therefore, he 
might not, most consistently, differ fTom 
iho'^e peixuis, as to the mode and manner 
of cdiu atioii, and as to the degree of ex- 
])onse thar slioiild attend it. He had a 
liL'liJ to ''taud up in his place in that court, 
aiid “ay, in the mine of wa’cping parents 
— “ wc w ill carry oiir childien to any ex- 
tent of education the Company may pro- 
pose — we wiy give them all the know- 
ledge you require — but do not compel ns, 
by sending them to this college, to be 
guilty of a moral immolation." Many of 
them tl kouLht, perhaps they thought erro- 
neously, tliat this would be the case — ^but, 
even if they weie in error, tlieir feelings 
ought to be respected by the court, when 
they exclaimed — “ <lo not distress and 
agonize us ! During the tw’o or three 
years probation of our sons, lay down 
whatever course of education you deem 
necessary. Insist on their being qualified 
to answer the oriental te>t, from which 
you have departed, in order to cultivate 
general literature. They .shall be in- 
structed as you desire — but it will be un- 
der the eye of their parents. Surely you 
will not force us to send them to a 
where, at least, vice is fanjiliarly talked 
of, to say nothing more — which is not 
exactly the case in our families, in which 
good order and morality m^ob^rved, and 
where private tutors may the ne- 
cessaiy instruction.” Suppose a gentle- 
man in Scotland had procured a writer- 
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sliip, would it be unfair, if, instead of 
sending his son to Hertford college, he 
requested that he might be allowed to 
educate him at Edinburgh or Glasgow — 
or to provide private tutors for him in 
his own house ? 

Idr. Impey put it to his learned friend, 
whether, in the present state of the ques- 
tion, it was right to proceed in so ex- 
tended a line of argument ? 

Mr. Jl. Jackson, — ‘‘ 1 quite submit to 
the, propriety of my learned friend's sug- 
gestion.’* 

Mr. Impey, — ‘‘ I ask for tJie dates of 
the disturbance ) and also for the periotf 
at which the conduct of the directors, 
now alluded to as reprehensible, took 
place ?” 

Mr. R. Jackson said, when he rose to 
address the couit, he was conseious that 
two gentleiiRui, who piecetled hiai, had 
committed a bieacli of the rule laid down 
for the conduct of the discussion on the 
present occasion j but, he had haully let 
the reflection pass in his mind, before he 
fell into the same enor Iiimseif, tliough 
certainly without intention. His le-inied 
friend asked for dates — and the resolu- 
tion before the court would produce them, 
and every other species of information, 
which his learned friend and the learned 
professor called for. 

Mr. Impey was anxious that his learned 
friend should perfectly iindeistantl him- 
It was alleged, that great di-'otuibances 
bad taken place in the college, and that 
the court of directois, in some particular 
instances, had behaved exceedingly ill 
with respect to the government of the 
institution— now, he wanted to know 
the dates of those commotions and of 
this misconduct, as grounds for the i)ro- 
ductioD of papers 

R, Jackson said, in selecting the 
papers, care would be taken that dates 
wpre not wanted. His learned friend 
Grant) the learned pro lessor, 
nad very honourably and candidly invited 
discussion. The former had most truly 
saidytbat the question could not rest here. 
Certainly it could not, it ought not to 
stop here. If his learned frieml, theie- 
fore, woul<l name a day (tliat day fort- 
night for iiiataiice; he would be ready to 
bring the subject belorO the court. By 
that time, the whole of the propiietois 
would be in pohse.s''ion of what he lueant 
to do 9 and, in the same manly >pirit with 
which his learned friend defled ijupiir}, 
he (Mr. H. Jackson) challenged coniio- 
yersy — feeling, as Ins learned friend did, 
in his honourable mind, that examination 
was imperativdv called for, if the college 
was to go on heieafter without opposi- 
titm. Gentlemen being acquainted with 
the gpecifle motion he meant to bring 
forward, ;Would ha\e fourteen dajs to con- 
sider of it. 


After a short pause — 

Mr. R, Grant said, that his reason for 
not answering yes” immediately to 
the proposal of the learned gentleman, 
was, because it was a matter of perfect 
inditference to him, wdiether the discussion 
came on, on that day, or on that day fort^ 
night. He knew so well the ground he 
occupied, and the satisfactory manner in 
which he could meet the chiuges, that the 
period to be flxod for the debate w’as im- 
material to him. He wished to know the 
speciric motion for papers which the lion, 
proprietor had introduced. 

The Chairman. — There have been, 
on both sides, some aberrations fiom re 
gulaiity, and I wish to bring the court to 
the question immediately before us, there- 
fore let the motion be again read.” 

Mr. Hume's motion was accordingly 
read by the clerk, 

Mr. Hume said, he had neglected to in- 
troduce one word in his motion, which 
appeared to him to be essential. He could 
wish the motion to read thus “ college 
council, and principals.'* He had omit- 
ted to insert the last word, principals f* 
but he understood that many of the rc- 
poits, necessaiy to explain, and show the 
state ill which the college w^as, came 
through them. 

.Mr. Luu’ndcs said, he could at once 
sa^e the time and tiouble of the court. 
He had di-Ncovered a certain cure for the 
fc\ils which they wished to remedy, and 
which they all’ deplored. In future, let 
the writerships be giv^en to the young 
men according to tlieirgood conduct, and 
not the moment they entered the college. 
There lay the seat of the disease. The 
Company, in conferring those writerships 
immediately, did what was never before 
done by any corporate body — they re- 
warded persons wdio had not, by their 
good conduct, proved that they were 
worthy ol favour. What could be ex- 
pected but insuhoi'di nation, w'heii they 
gave to youths, wiiose pulses beat at the 
rate of one hundred and tw'enty a minute, 
WTiterships worth ^^4000? Yes, the 
Company put £4000 in their pockets, 
and they became intoxicated with vanity. 
“ Here we are,” they exclaimed, “ on 
the point of going out to India. We are 
provided for, and may do what we 
please ” They conceived they were petty 
kings, and they looked with contempt on 
all who ;q)proached them. He did not 
knows until he went to the college, that 
the writerships weie given them when 
they entered — and he could not suflir 
dently reprobate such a m stem. Yvung 
men went to Oxford and Cambridge, to 
procme fellowships and livings. But 
they received those rewards in conse- 
quence of tlieir exemplary conduct, and 
their academic acquirements. They were 
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not complimented with situations as soon 
as they became members of the uuieei- 
Mty. VVliy should not the Companyuni- 
fate the system adopted at these 1,0 eat 
seats of letirmriit, and, instead ot giviii:4 
the younit niea vviirersli:j)> the niomeiit 
they became stinieiits, niahe them wait a 
few years, and hold out tins provision as 
an incentive to ^ood conduct ? — (Crie^ of 
question ^ uud cunqhvii^J Tlie lion, pro- 
prietor difl not knovv whether this was 
iin'unf tor af/ptau'-e or disappiohation — 
but lie would not occupy him-elt in heat- 
in^^ ahoat tue I/Ush. 'i’hev iiad been a 
loijy: rune beat in j? ubout the hash - but 
he liad at lenutu foimd the hare silting, 
and he lufped tne Company would protit 
by the ^ii^covery. As long as they gave 
away tlnise vvriter.ships, uithout having 
any insight into the conduct ot those who 
received tnein, tiie> weie doing that 
which they ought not to do -tlie) weie 
holding out lemprations to mi^'ronduct, 
W'hen tlie yoniu men were assuied that 
they would he sent out to India, wlieltiei 
they^ behaved well or ill. It uas most 
impoitaiit that tlie proprictois should 
turn this point in their consideration — 
because the great evils ot the college 
might ea'*ily he traced to it. 

Mr. Impf'fj, to order. — Ke really wished 
that the hon. proprietor w ould not speak 
so much out of time, and so 11 relevantly. 
There vva.s a parti l uiar i|uc.stion before tlie 
court, on wnich iii^ oh'Ci rations did not 
bear in the remotest do':iee, 

Mr. Loivnrles., {in u tone of the at most 
surprise ) — ■“ Not bcai on the qne-ilou! 
With all due dcfoieiice to the learned 
gentleman, they do beai on the (pie''tn>a 
— but they bear on a veiy teudei pait, 
and, theietoie, aie not lehshed behind 
the bar!” — {I.an^htm undruir^ nog) 

The Chairman . — “ The hon. proprietor 
is^ completely misiufoi rued on the subject 
he has introduced. The stay of the j oung 
men at Haileybury is a period of pioba- 
tlon ; both the time and artai aments are 
:<pecified. If they do not pass the test, 
they are not sent out to India at all ; and 
when they are sent oid, they are classed 
according to their merits.” 

Mr. Loivndrs . — That rau.st be a new 
regulation, for I heard that the writer- 
ship was given without any condition 
whatever.” 

Mr. Hume said, it was a matter of very 
great importance that what had fallen 
from the hon. Chairman should be sub- 
.Stanfiaied. The proprietors and the pub- 
lid were told, in 1812 , that writers were 
sent out to India, who had not completed 
their course at Hertford College. With 
respect to the insubordination which pre- 
vailed there, he could state, that, in the 
tWo first years, two extensive riots bad 
ocewred — and in the past year, a very 
iHsitstrouS commotion kad cabta pkic»«^ 
Asiatic No, 14. 


He had no wish to state these circum- 
^tauce'!, having kff it with the hon. Chair- 
man ami the court of directors to select 
"Uch doJu!ntnt^ us appeared most likely 
to chiclJ.are the suliject. He could give 
d ilc^ u he ucic caned up-iii — hut, as the 
c.tinr seemed anxious to the se- 

lection ot ilocuiiieut'' to the executive 
bLuiy, lie would ah>taiu from such a 
couis’e. Befoie the {pae'>tioii wu« put, he 
bt‘ir'>ed leave tt) Mute one ciicumstance 
that must come home to the feelings of 
every man, and must shew that disorder 
and iii^ubordiuaiion had existed to au 
a! 11 muig extent. The learned professor 
who stood forward before the court, to 
(kdend the procecfliiigs of the institution, 
hatl said, “• I am only astonished tliat the 
college has gone on at all !” d liese were 
the wouls given to thepuidic, 111 a pamph- 
ict, the day before yesteidav; and surely, 
after thi> statement, tlio.se who s iw the 
cliuatoer.s of the profc'-sors and of the 
ill^llr(;tt,>n at stake, could not refuse the 
lUfjst minute luquiiy. He 'Should l)e most 
hap[)} , ii, on jijvt Ntiu.ition, the college 
was able to rcM'ue u-nlU tiom tfie cliarges 
hrouglit against it. By inquiry alone 
could It lie ascertained what was calum- 
nious assertion, and what was well- 
founded .statement. For his i>art, he 
souglit for nothing but cool and dispas- 
sionate lonsideration. He was anxiouS' 
for au inquiry founderl on facts, and on 
nothing hut facts. To them he would 
ajiply himself — and by them he pledged 
liHn''r]l (u Nf led 01 Mil. 

Ml / too. igiit It was I vvential 

tiiai the I oot ^llould uoi labour auder a 
mi.'-uii.lei '.taiiduiLi , and it w..' a very' 
couimou one; witli ic^pect to pc:^. ms be- 
ing sent out to India, who were not duly 
qua itied. He would put this point beyond 
all question, and beyond all doubt, by 
reading the dau>e relating to this subject, 
ill the last act of parliament; when he 
h id (Line thi^, it would .ippinu* tli.at the 
hon. proprietor, who inti otl need the 
toiuc, was not cerrect in his '♦t.it^menu 
The c rinse (the iabtb) ii the act of 1813, 
was as fidhnvs: — And be it further 
enacted, that it shall not be lawful for 
the said court of directors to nominate, 
appoint, or send, to the presifleucie.s of 
Fort William, Fort St- (Jcoijc, or Botu- 
bay, any person in the capacity of & 
writer, unless .'^uch per'^on sh ill have 
been duly entered at such college, 
have resided there four tet in«, acemditt 
to the rules and regulation- fhereo#| JBw 
shall also prcnluce to the said court « di- 
rectors, a certiticate, under tfte Iiaiid.of 
the principal of the said Edify- 

ing that he has, for the ^aee of four 
terras, been a member- of, aid duly cou- 
formed himself to, the *1^ and regute-f 
ttone of the saiil Beyond thfi» 

fceotiitaed ilfer. tWe wat, iit 

Voh.ni. 2B 
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tne statutes enacted for the govern nieut 
thiaicollege, a clause, which was as bind- 
ing as law, because it had received the 
approbation of the board of commis- 
sioners. It was this, that the professors 
should not be under tlie necessity of 
granting this certificate, unless they felt 
that it was reasonable and proper : Mr. 
Dosanquet, after a moment’s consultation 
with one of his brother directors, said he 
begged leave to correct himself. He did 
not wish to mislead the court on this oc- 
casion, and, he uiulcrstood, there was i:o 
provision in the college statutes, on the 
point he had last mentioned. But, he 
appiehendtd, what he had read from the 
act of 181.3, was a complete bar to tlie 
sending any person out to Indja who was 
not qualified. It did not, as bed been 
stated, folluiv as a matter ot comse, that, 
because joung men wet e sent to the col- 
lejre at Heitfoid, they must, thercrure, 
proceed to India. 

iMr. Hnme said, in consequence of a 
question he had, on a former occasion, 
put to the chair, an answer was given, 
which was now contradicted— namely, 
that individuals hud gone out to India, 
without the required certificate. That 
was before the passing of the last act, 
and took place in 1812 or 1813. By the 
act, from which the lion, duector had 
read a clause, it was impossible, without 
a breach of the law, for any person to be 
sent out to India, who had not qualitied 
himself by a residence at the college. He 
did not mean now to enter on this subject, 
but he had, on a former occasion, in his 
place in that court, called the attention of 
the proprietors to it. He now held in his 
hand a letter, wliich he had brought 
down to the court by accident, in which 
it was stated, that a Mr. Parker, a Mr. 
Phillips, and a Mr. Thomas, gentlemen 
who were recommended very high au- 
thority, had been sent out to India, 
thongli they had not been at the college at 
all. Thi.s was directly in the teeth of the 
act of parliament ; and if the court of 
directors could, in their wisdom, dispense 
with sending the youths to college, al- 
though it was positively provided for by the 
act, the law became a mere dead letter. 

[U was here intimated from behind the 
bar, that those appointments were made 
before the passing of the act.] 

IVIr. ViittUon said, as far as respected 
himself, he was wholly indifferent about 
the present motion. He considered it to 
be a question of general policy ; how far 
it might be proper to produce doturaents, 
involving, in various ways, the disclosure 
of many confidential statements ? It re- 
mained for the court of proprietors to de- 
cide that question. But, if the subject 
were to be discussed fand he could not 
perceive the necessity of such a discussion) 
he hoped the hon, gentleman would with- 


draw from his motion that provision, 
which gave to the court of directors the 
powder of selecting the documents. 
trusted the lion, gentleman would make 
his motion general, and, by that means, 
abstain fiom throwing anv respoiisibility 
oii the gentlemen behind the bar. He re- 
quested him to do this, because, if such 
a distinction were made, it might be said 
hereafter, that certain papers, necessary 
to the elucidation of the subject, had been 
kept back, fiom sinister motives, by the 
court of directors. If, therefore, a clear 
and distinct view of this delicate question 
were determined on, he was of opinion 
that the motion should be made general, 
in Older to the production of all the do- 
cuments eonuected with it. Still, howe.* 
ver, it appeared to him, that the motion 
ought to be negatived altogether-^aiul for 
this leason, because the evils vveie gone 
by, of which so much complaint had been 
made. The dates would shew that the 
evils, so feelingly described by the learn- 
ed gentlciiiaii, in his eloquent and pithy 
manner, had ceased fifteen months ago. 
The disorders had all been set to rights-— 
tlic refractory students had been punished 
—that punishment had produced the most 
salutary effects — and the college was, at 
the present mo meat, in a more perfect 
state of discij)line, tlian it could boast for 
a great length of time. 'When the storm 
was over, when the v'cssci might be said 
to have lighted herselt, and was proceed- 
ing smoothly to her destination, then 
these two gentlemen got up in a corner of 
the room, and, like the coujuror in Me 
Tempest y endeavoured to create a storm 
of their own. — (Hear I hear !)• — Here 
wen* they involved in a storm produced 
by the mere ipsi dixeru^it of those gen- 
tlemen. He would not admit that the al- 
legations so boldly made against tl*e col- 
lege were siippoited by proof. So far as 
regarded the proficiency in science of the 
young men, (which the learned gentleman 
bad tlmught fit to arraign,) he, in Ms 
place, would pointedly and positively de- 
clare, that it did exist, and in a very high 
degree. Instances might, perhaps, be 
found, w'here some of the young men 
evinced a less degree of proficiency than 
many of their fellow-students. But wa 5 
this extraordiuaiy ^ When the hon. geii- 
tleman (Mr. Hume) was at school or at 
college — (he knew not at what school the 
lion, gentleman might have received his 
talents, or rather improved them, for 
talents wese the gift of heaven) were 
there not some dunces at that school or 
college — were there not, at that school 
or college, some depraved characters, on 
whom discipline and instruction produced 
no good effect ? Could it be expected thatr 
Hertfoid College alone should be com- 
pletely exempted from dull or turbulent 
boys ? But, with respect to the improver 
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ment of the youths educated there, he 
should be borne out by facts, at least as 
strong and conclusive as any that could 
be adduced on the other side. The latest 
accounts from Bengal proved the utility 
of the course of education at Haileybury. 
There were, ia the conduct of the young 
men who had been sent out, evident ainl 
irrefragable proofs, that they were fitted, 
at that institution, to hold high situations 
in India — to hold them with advantage 
to the Company, and with honour to 
themselves. And now, when the storm 
was overblown, when the /inlnfon was 
on the water, when all was at peace, 
they were calle<l on to interrupt this calm 
and unruffled state of things ! He again 
entreated, that tlie motion might be so 
worded, as not to leave the court of di- 
rectors at liberty, if it should be carried, 
to withhold a single paper. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, he did not per- 
fectly comprehend the course adopted by 
the hoii. director ^\ho had Ia^t spoken. 
He had first observed, that it was a mat- 
ter of perfect indifference to him, whe- 
ther the resolution wcu'c carried or not — 
and then he advised his hon. friend (Mr. 
Hume) to leraove that cautionary provi- 
sion from his motion, which was calcu- 
lated to render it acceptable to every in- 
genuous mind — which wms intended to 
make it palatable to all sides of the court. 
If the motion were stripped of this cau- 
tionary provision, the hon. director well 
knew, it would go to the prod >ict ion of 
private matters, and would of coni>c, be- 
come so obnoxious to all parties, ttiat it 
must necessarily be lost. This, lie pre- 
sumed, was the policy of the hon. direc- 
tor, but lie trusted the good sense of his 
honourable fiieiul ^^(mlrl defeat it. With 
respect to the system of hi'i honourahie 
friend’s education (and his exertions 
in that couit proved tliat he had received 
an excellent one) or to the place where 
he had imbibed the first principles of 
knowledge, he would not assume the li- 
berty of making any observations. Ntd- 
rher would he stop to enquire, whether 
his hon. friend or tlie hon. director wms 
the conjuror who had raised the storm on 
this occasion. But he, for one, would 
fed great pleasuic if some competent 
power would exorcise that spirit of re- 
mark, of reproof, and of personal allusion, 
which they had witnessed that day. 
Those at whom it was levelled were not 
quite used to it — and the hon. director 
would do well to recollect, that they 
were, generally, gentlemen of some de- 
gree of mark and station in life, and 
well-known beyond the precincts of that 
eburt. Was it decorous to speak of 
two gentlemen, getting up in a comer 
of that room, to disturb the general 
peace and tranquillity which prevailed V* 
He pot it to the hon* d|rector*0 candour 


(and, when the moments of warmth were 
p.issed, he did possess candour) whe- 
ther this was proper phraseology to be 
used to gentlemen ? He was sure the 
hon. director would, in fairness, ausw'cr, 
that it was not. While he and his hon. 
friends -treated the couU with due re- 
s])ect — while they acted with that sin- 
gleness of heait, which defied the 
wmild to find out an improper mo- 
tive for tlieir conduct - such language 
(which was not suited to the dignity 
of the court) would not lower them 
ill the opinion of tho^e proprietors, for 
whose interests they had fouglit for n® 
inconsiderable number of years — and for 
wdiose intere-^ts he w’ould continue strenu- 
oiiMy to figiit, without, howTver, losing 
Sight of the feelings and urbanity of a gen- 
tleman ! — (Hear ! Hear .j He would not 
assent to the expunging of a passage from 
the motion, wdiich went to make it aa- 
ceptab.e to aU. i'hey hud annual reports 
from the college, and they also had month- 
ly leport^. The latter entered into very 
niinufe detaih. Theysp«»ke, perhaps, of 
di>ordeis wdiich had occuii'ed m one 
mouth, but were happily put an end to 
in the next. Therefore, lie w’ould not 
call for these confidential communications. 
But ranch information, not of this prh'ate 
kind, w^as necessary; and could there, he 
a^ked, be a motion better framed for 
eliciting it? Could a proposition be laid 
before the court, more entitled to unani- 
mous consent, than one wiiieh requested 
tnc court of directors, as this motion did, 
to produce all tliose papers that appeared 
to them essential to theaieiits of the case, 
but to withhold every thing that could 
tend to the di^cIosul•eof confidential com- 
munications ? If the papers w'ere refu.sed, 
how would those persons look, who, 
when he and his hon. friends stated that 
iu«itaiices of insubordination were uotori- 
OUR, met the statement, not by referring 
to documents, but by a meie contradic- 
tion ? He hoped not a dissentient voice 
w’^ould be heard on this occasion. He 
was sure that the shrewdness ot his lion, 
friend, perceived, at the fii&i giance, the 
object of the hou. director. He called on 
him to avoid the gifts tendered by the 
hon. director — to persevere in his propo- 
sition, with its cautionary provision — and 
not, by agreeing to make it palatable to 
one person, lender it obnoxious and un- 
pleasing to all the rest. It w’as a propot> 
sition on which he ought to receive sup- 
port from all sides of the court, because 
the want of information was generally ad- 
mitted. He knew no body of geotlcnmn 
who should be more anxious for inquiry 
than the learned professors tbenwelves, 
whom he sincerely wished to serve. He 
had not the least doubt, as far as they 
were conceraed, that they would oo«ie 
out pure and obsoIU^ from the ordeal 3 
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but, certainly, there were no j)ersons con- 
nected with the college whoi»c honour 
moie imperatively deniantletl the inquiry. 

Mr.>./>>/a'owohst’ive<h that, in the course 
of what had been said, it was admitted, 
^hathereloibie much insubordination liad 
prevailed at the college ; bur it was ul>o 
stated, that judicious aheiations had been 
made, which nere pro^'uctlve ot veiy 
beneficial efiects. Now, lie conceived, it 
would be ail act of injustice to t lie college, 
and to all who weie connected with it, it 
those alterations, by which piogio^sivc 
improvement had been efh cted, weic not 
made known to tiie pubhe. 'rids could 
only be done tlnough the inedinin id' an 
inqnir} — but be submitted w hetli'O' it was 
necessary to go so far back as the year 
1805? — (Mr. R. Jackson whispcitd, 
“ That is in t’-e di.-crctiou of tin- direc- 
tors,”) — Ml , Dixon thoir.:!'!, a- tlic mo- 
tion was woided, it wa& peicmptoi). lie 
should advise a more reasonable peiioci ; 
for instance, the two last yeais, to be se- 
lected as the criteiiou. He was desiioub 
that a full investigation should take plac e. 
The college and the couit of directois 
might then stand justified before the pub- 
lic — wdiich could not be the case, w ithout 
inquiry. 

Mr. Pattisoji felt himself called on to 
rise, in con'Cijucuce of the personal at- 
tack which the learned proprietor t'Mr. 
R. Jackson) had made on him in tlie 
course of l!l^ speoc!i- Tiuit Ie<tine<l gtii- 
tlemau had a command a nunilar of 
high-sounding wautis, wddcli captivattd 
the attention, and, no doubt, mafic a fhep 
impression on ibe minds of ,na,ny gent e- 
men. He, however, called on tne learn- 
ed gentleman to pro\e a single instance, 
where he (Mr. Pattrou’ had attacked 
him or hi> fiiend^ unbiiih. Wiicn iic iind 
attacked th'-m, i e i.ad done i( on piinci- 
ple — he i»a I done it to then face — 
thus shewing toat he was not intimi- 
dated by their talents or attainments, 
and that he did not regard the influence 
tbey had obtained over many of the pio- 
pri^ors. It the learned gentleman had 
spoken of thftse <mly who vceri pieseur, 
and could aii'-v\er for themselves, he (^Mr. 
Patiison, wtuild not hare made theob- 
servatu/ns rliar appearcfl to hare exeitt d 
such warm h (-lings. lint the learned 
gentleman, in hi> spc^ecli the other da), 
had cotidemtied tin- whole conduct of tl e 
allege cotiiicil — ii had hLaperl ijidi''Ci irni- 
iiate censure oti ilR in — concijcd in ttims, 
he was almost ahotit to say, of co.iise 
pLra.seoIour This it was whkli had in 
duced him to ofter his seiitnnents. 

Mr. Luv ir’f 1 .said, he at the col- 
lege thiee months ago, aiid so far iiom 
subotdinat’f*!! iieii g i. stmt'd adistmb- 
ange bad llic'urci} ucenti) taken place. — 
(Order/ Ord^r !j 

Mr, Martin^ to order. — It was really, 
heobserved, very indecent for the hon. pro- 


prietor to get up every two or three 
minutes, ami thi'ow the whole court into 
contirdou by iiielcvaiit statements. 

Mi. P. r.ould, as In iefly as pos- 

fib'e, state his r lew of the qnt'tion, on 
which, he th(m_i-T, tofi much had been 
said, it w<}s amced, in ih<- eialy pari of 
the day, tlciL m. tiling siiould beorTeied in 
atitn ipat'on of the geisei.d debate, and, 
ho was sorry, the tecomnu m Litton had 
not been sfriCiU attemltd to. They 
started vrith something of a noiict fordi'- 
cussing the afiaiis ot this insfiti.tion on a 
futiue day — and ho (X[)res?ed ids leaill- 
neas, when the «nbjecr was biouglit fer- 
wan!, to state his sentiments at lengtb. 
He mwv thought it necessary to say, that 
he wanted tohaie notlni'cMo do rvith the 
pv^rcrical paitof the ({re'firMi, us it was 
called, becan-^e his objiclifiits wtut far 
heyoni! any thing that the piuif ce oi the 
coi.eae presented. There weie two pefints 
in:o wndch this question dtvidr d itself — 
fiivt, the prmople on which the college 
was founded ; and -^eiomlly, the practice 
which pievailed there. Now v\hat did 
the motion ao to ? It did appear to him, 
when he coiisideied the subject, tliat there 
WMS something in masque — sometioug a 
little belfjw the surface that could not 
be iiiuiiediatelv seen. The learned gen- 
th-man and lu's hon. fiieiids ^eemed to 
aiiaigii mdl\((iu:il conduct. Arainst this 
he juotC'^d — .iiid oa what piinciple? 

cause ilirit wliifli lie a!ttidf.(l to had 
been adjiniiCtited, already, in -^oine waiy 
01 othci. Now he v\o‘ 4 hi sl.itt-, fiom hi.s 
own kuov\ ledirt, what iiad iu ciiircd at a 
celebiated piibhe in'tiialifuj. lie once 
had a gieat main sf>ns at Wesfiuinsier 
school. '1 he 11)01 e ci^ineniintly to super- 
intend their education, he tofik a house in 
U estuitiistei. lie made use of West- 
mimter -chool as a flay scliool, where he 
sent his suns to leain thfir Gieck and 
Latin, and he tau^hf them every thing 
eh-^e liim.-elt No 1 < >•> than 
a^ they were termed, bioke out in the 
"chofd. v\i)iic liis sons were there. It 
wa^ tuund iiecc-'-'iny to make alterations 
in tlie .^y.-'iem — and, at pieseiit, in conse- 
quence or tiiO'c alterations, a degree of 
di-tiidme wiis obtained which W’as never 
before known there. "1 his, he under- 
stuml, was the case at Hcrtfoifl college. 
That coofi order and due subordination 
pri'i ailed theie now, wa.s he Iwdicved, in- 
divjjulahle. He could ran bis finger on 
some [Hunts contained in (tie minute of 
the uiaiijui" U ciic.sh y, in which he was 
C(»midete.y at issue viith some <»f Ids ad- 
miieiS; aud, when fhi question was 
bioui: t torwaid, he woind .Mate them. 
Wien it was ilear that uhxI order had 
heeu Ksroied, what m-ces.Mty was tl^re 
foi all those pu>of< ot insubuulioatioB ? 
\Vljy WrtS a histoi y of evihs, which had 
aireafiy been removed, so earnestly called 
for ? It appeared to him that three point* 
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were sought to be efTectcd by tlieir pro- 
ceeding : — First, to cetisure the court of 
directors for misconduct. Second, to 
charge the professors with negU^eoce of 
tindr duly. And third, to dts^ui'e tlie 
boys who well* bent out to India, t.s not 
being properly educated. Wliene^er the 
question was intioduced, he should con- 
sider the pu u iplr of the institution, and 
consequently ho should not want the evi- 
dence now demaade.l. His objection 
went to points of a nature very different 
from tluKse on which other gentlemen 
proceede.l. With respect to tlm niotiou 
before the court, tlie hon. geiitlernaii had 
qualihed it in :r very peculiar way. The 
uiotion containe<l five (dhy and then 
came the discretion vested ill the directors 
to grant what papers they th(.iight proper, 
which migtit be denominated the navc-all 
— {Inugnter) — for, under it, the directors 
W’ere at libei fy noi to produce a single do- 
cument. Looking at the question as he 
did, it struck him as being an inquisition 
into the conduct of the com t of directors; 
and, thciefore, the executive body must 
wish that tiie cautionary pi ovision shoubl 
be' omitted. It pi teed them in a very in- 
vidious .situation — liccaiiso, il any docu 
meiit weie refined (it, tor instance the 
court of directors did not chose to pio- 
ditce a paper, that tended to criminate 
private individuals, who liad nothin,; to 
do with the dispute) it might be alleged, 
that it was kept back for an unfair pur- 
pose. Now, he wished the icsulution to 
be read with all it'i alls — ter tiiere weie 
so many that he could make nothing or 
it. (U'he resolution haviiui litvi again 
read by thedcik, ' Mr Mnare oliservcd, 
that the lion, gemiemaii might get all he 
wanted, without difiiculry, if he did not 
mean to criminate iiidieiduaN, and would 
look to the piiuciple of the institution. 
If he v\ere inclined to do this, he had only 
to move, “ that all pajicrs lelative to the 
origin of the college, the principle on 
which it was founded, and the success 
that had attended it, sliould be laid be- 
foie the court ” 

Air. R. Grant conctived tiie motion for 
paper.s to be founded upon this idea, 
that the practice in tire college was dis- 
tiuguLhable from the principle. All lie 
had to say vva.s, that he considered the 
charges which had been suggt'sted to the 
prejudice of tlie iii'etitution, w'eie not 
merely confined to the piinciple, but to 
both principle and pi notice ; and this being 
so, he could not agiee to a morion for 
papers, by which the court were onl) to 
acquit the principle, and not the practice, 
of the collie, 

Mr. Divon was not awareof any formal 
chai*ges being exhibited upon the subject. 
The object of his learned friend was merely 
to shew that there was seme ground of inr 
quiry. He did not ngean to make any 
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cific charges until some ground of impu- 
tation was made out upon the authority 
of documents in tlie possession of the di 
rcctoi y. The whole extent of his learned 
friend’s pi estnt object was inquiry, and 
the circumstances which imluced a belief 
that Hiquiiy was necessary, weie too no- 
torious to requiie the I'oimot detail. The 
court might inquire without haiiiig speci- 
fic chaiges laid be foie it. 

Mr. LQwndes asked whit othei giouuds 
were there necessar\ to ju^lity inquiry 
tliaij the notorious state of insubordination 
which had very leceiitly been manilestcd 
by the young geullemeu in the college ? 
He (Mr. L.) whs at tliecolh gc about thre« 
months since, and he v\ as told, tliat the in- 
saboidinatioii was then *50 great, that a 
row was expected on the 5 th ot November, 
truly because the protestors would not 
allow the young gentleinen to havcsquib< 
and crackers to celebrate the anniversary 
of the gun-powdei plot. Surely that in- 
stance was suihciently recent to justifr 
some inqaiiy, althongli a temponuy calm 
migtit <it [iie-ent exi'-i. lUit u thcie wa« 
a latent dispo'*if ion to riot and misconduct. 
It was fit that it shouhl be tiadicated by 
the wholesome intei position 01 the court, 
in Older to biing the-'C \nung genttcraen 
to theii senses, and teacii them that those 
who are to govern and superintend the 
future destinies ot India, are not to carry 
with them the seeds of rebellion and dis- 
order ; that they aie not to <Jet an ex- 
ample directl) contraty to the piinciples 
of good gO't-in:nent .lad '‘iibordin Uion, 
wiiicli It would piohahly tall to their lot 
one d.iy or o 1 ei to inculcate. Subordina- 
tion ami a dae leaped for the constituted 
antlioiiiies, weie the very first principkiJ 
of duty wliicli these young men were to 
Icaiii and piactise in the wliole teuour of 
their conduct. A departure from these 
manifested not only* a proof of disqualifir 
cation for the high honour of a writeiship, 
but wliat was inoie uupaidonable, it 
shewed a total v^ant of gratitude for tlie 
hi unfits bestowed upon these young men. 
Tile Company not only put bread in their 
mouths, and education in their heads, 
but they gave them the certain prospectof 
ledjiung, in the first instance, a noble 
income, perhaps of 3 or j£^4000 per an#* 
nuiu. The least ret unis which their 
geiRuous patrons had a right to receive 
fur these great benefits, weie a grateful 
soise of the obliiiations conferred, and* 
niodt st, an humble, a ml a respectf^ sub- 
nns-ion to the orders and reguIatiOBS of 
the college, during their probattonury 
career With rt*sj)ect to tliegentl^cu 
who dischaiged tlie important duties of 
the pt'(dc.v^orsh^ps, it w:»s iaipossihle to 
find a more learned, a moi« correct, or 4 
more htmouraWe body of uien, e^en in 
the uaiversities of Oxterd and Camb^q. 
It was iui&cc£aMU7' to ntentiou particulai* 
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names to justify this observation, for the 
merits of these gentlemen were well 
known, and he had no doubt they would 
be duly appreciated. The very characters 
and abilities of the gentlemen who super- 
intended the education of the pupils, ren- 
dered the conduct of the latter the more 
inexcusable, and their ingratitude ' the 
more flagrant and unpardonable. The 
ingiatitnde of theii conduct, was far less 
justifiable, than any inegulai ities of 
ifvhich tliey could be guilt}'. Ji^uhordi na- 
tion ought to be tl e fii>t, whilst it was 
the least, acknowledgment tliey could le- 
turn for the iin})ortaut advantages they 
derived under their beuefaetors auspicious 
protection. If they had any proper feel- 
ings they inu^t be conscious that they 
owed every thing to the East-lndia Com- 
pany. Should any of them ever make a 
figure upon the theatre of the world, their 
prosperity and success must be plated to 
the credit of tlie Company, ami to that 
auspicious patronage imter which their 
rising genius and hopes were cherished. 
Their situation was far more fortunate 
and promising than that of tlie great ma- 
jority of the youth even in the higher 
classes of society; for they did not merely 
receive a good education, but in fact they 
received ituvaid^ for services, whicli le- 
rbained yet to be pci formed. The tickets 
which they luid in the lottciy of life, were 
sure to be piizes — they weie born, (to 
make use of a quaint phra^'C) w ith silver 
spoons in their mouths. Siuely under 
those circumstances the Company had a 
right to expect some show of gratitude for 
•uch blessings — some sense ot obligation 
worthy of the honours and advantages 
which awaited their debut in life. The 
crime of ingratitude in them was the more 
shocking when it wms recolleetcd on what 
footing they were jdaced, Ikeciving, as 
they did, the treatment of gentlemen, — 
tudued with an education, which placed 
them above the fortunes of millions of 
their fellow-creatures, imtratitude in them 
was indeed a high niisdeuieanour. Un- 
Irappily for the lower ordeis, the state of 
society was such, that they must often be 
ruled with a rod of iron. Defects of edu- 
cation, or an ignorance of the political 
misfortunes resulting from insubordina- 
tion, rendered it necessary to adopt a 
different course of government tow'ards 
the gieat mass of mankind, than wliat 
would be justifiable tov\artls the intelli- 
gent and infotmed; because from good 
education, and the improvement ot the 
reflecting faculties, tlie legislature na- 
lurally looked for a sense of honor, — a 
proper respect for the constituted authori- 
ties and a due suboi dination to tlie ordi- 
Xiances of the constitution. These w’ere 
the effects which one would naturally 
look for, as resulting from the course oi 
edutatioQ adopted towards these chosen 


members of society ; and any disap- 
pointment ill this respect W’as really a 
misfortune. What favourable judgment 
could be formed of the minds of young 
men, wdio in the very outset of life, be- 
trayed a total ignorance of their duty in 
the most imi>ortdnt article of their poli- 
tical creed ; and wditit opinion must be 
formed of those hearts whicli could at 
the same time evince a total insensibility 
to the rii !'t iinpui.^cs even of tlie brute crea- 
tion — namely gratitude for kindness. 
Great allowance ought certainly to be 
made for the intemperance and volatility 
of youth — but in a seminary' where subor- 
dination w'as the primary and mo>t essen- 
tial duty, less consideration should be 
shewm for a departure in so capital an 
article. None of these young men could 
be so ignorant ot their duty, or so stupid 
as to tlie common rule& of society, as not 
to know that it \yas a most serious of- 
fence to fly in the face of superior au- 
thority. They had no apology of this 
kiml to plead, and therefore tlieir conduct 
W'as the more ci’iminaf. Probably he 
[Mr. L.) might be again told that he was 
talking nonsense, and again call for inter- 
ruption liom behind the bar; but whe- 
ther he himself practised sound morality 
or not, ho trusted he wms at least 
spea/an:^ sou ml morality. He charged 
the grossest ingratitude upon these young 
men — and he imputed to them the most 
shameful insubordination — a crime which 
struck at the very^ lOOt of the college, and 
which if not checked in time by salutary 
coercion, would speedily terminate its ex- 
istence. Insubordination produced the 
French revolution, and had indeed been 
the proximate cause of destruction to the 
most flouri^hIng kingdoms of the world. 

Mr. Jfurne said, that, the question 
having been put from the chair, he sub- 
mitted that the motion could not now be 
altered. However, if there was any thing 
objectionable in the form of it, he w'ould 
most w'ilfingly meet the wishes of the 
court. His only object was to get such 
information as should enable the proprie- 
tors to discuss the subject fully, fairly and' 
dispassionately. 

The Chairman still held the opinion 
that this question ought not to be brought 
forw ard. Nothing which could be said on 
the subject would make it palatable to his 
mind. The alteration proposed did not 
at all remove his objections to the motion ; 
for he still thought that the agitation of 
the subject would produce much harm and 
no good. He w'ished the proprietors, 
however, to understand this to be only 
his individual opinion. Having had no 
opportunity of consulting w’ith the body 
of the court of directors, he was unable 
to say what their sentiments were. He 
was totally ipiorant of their t^inions ; 
but from the best view bo bimseU 
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could take of tlie subject, he had an 
anxious desire that it should not be m.u’e 
matter of public (!i^cussion ; tor he reahy, 
and coiiscieutioiisly believed it would do 
a great deal of liarm, without tlie slubtc>t 
particle of good. AVlth this conviction 
on his mind, he should give his (jpjm-i- 
lion to the motion, and he ^iuceiely 
wished for a majoritj of the court to de- 
cide agamst it. 

IMr. Jnglis thought that the act of par- 
IJiiiiicnt which had been produced by 
an hoii. director (Mr. Hosanquet) was an 
unanswerable objection to the unlimited 
motion of the honourable gentleman. At- 
tending to tlie provisions of that act of 
parliament, he (Mr. Tnglls) was clearly of 
opinion, that, in all events, the motion 
should be limited to the date of the act, 
because it would be unreasonabe to call 
for papers relating to by-gone grievances, 
or abuses which had been long since reme- 
died. In reason, the motion ought to be 
restricted to returns of recent date, and 
ought not to have leference to the begin- 
ning of the institution ; for in such cases, 
it would be only biinging back the recol- 
lection of errois and misconduct, which 
had been decided upon. Many of such 
returns would relate to abuses u hich the 
act of parliament was passed to remedy, 
and therefore it would answer no usetul 
purpose to extend the motion be>ond the 
(late of that act. He was quite peisiiad- 
edthat the court of directors and the pro- 
fessois of the college had no wi'>h to wifli- 
hold any information from the court. Un- 
doubte(IIy, he was free to conh'S that he 
was not one of those who at first la^ oio cd 
the institution — on the contrary he held 
a different opodon of its success. Hut 
the college ha\ iiig been cstahllslied, and 
ke having n itties'Cd the good e. lets it had 
produced, and was still likely to produce 
lo the Compauj’s sendee in India, he 
thought it an institution tvhich oucht to 
be maintained. To be satisfied of the 
good effects of the tol lege it was only ne- 
cessary to look to the result of one year. 
It appeared last year that of the nine 
young gentlemen who entered into the 
semce, five or six of them came out of 
the college, and most of them had only 
been in for six months. Such a fact as 
this spoke most forcibly as to the merits 
of theinstituriou. The'^e 5011 ug men after 
onlyaix months continuance in the college, 
Cftmc out perfectly qualified for the public 
service, and acquitted themselves wdth 
great credit. It was his opinion that the 
efficiency of the students in so small a 
space of time, was the best possible proof 
of the utility. An honourable gentleman 
Ofl the other side of the bar, seemed to 
consider it a good expedient to do away 
with the college altogether. Such a pro- 
poaitjou could not be est^^Incd for a 


moment, if the reasons and arguments by 
which it was originally lecommended stiU 
subsisted, and if the facts stated were 
leally true. The ciitenou of the institu- 
te 11 nnw^ was that five oi‘ six young men 
came out of the college fit tor immediate 
emplnymeur, at tiie end of six months, 
wheieas in former times the students 
were not qualified sufficiently at tlie 
end of a year. Some were capable of 
going to India without being subjected to 
this ordeal at all ; and others there w*ere 
whose dispo.sitions were such that no in- 
struction whatever would sufficiently qua- 
lify them ; hut in such instances their 
parents had no right to turn round to the 
professors, and say you have not done 
justice to my son.” The obvious answer 
to such a complaint would be, “ he is not 
capable of the same instruction with the 
same opportunity as other young mext 
are.” Hut he put it seriously to the com t 
of propiietors, whether this was the mode 
in which the principle of the institution 
was to be got xid of ? The couit were 
not to h.'=ten to the compiainis,trivo]ons or 
not, of parents, but they weie to look to 
the general principle and general effeci 
of the institution. He (.Mr, luglis) there- 
fore ior one must seriously object to this 
motion as periectly unnecessary ; but at 
ail events he objected to its applying to » 
period earlier than the date of the act of 
parliament, because the state of things 
now in the college tva.s quite different from 
what it had been heretofore. It had been 
placed ."Hue Mint period on quite another 
foofina ; new regulations l.ad been acte«l 
upon iioiii that time. It was a true ob- 
sei\ ation, that sometimes it i’ rppened in 
establishing new institutions of this kind, 
tliat auffiicient authority was not put into 
the hands of the superiors, to provide for 
its internal management and economy. 
In this particular case the truth of the 
observation had been discovered from cir- 
cumstances, already notorious, that the re- 
gulations pi milled for the internal ma- 
nagement of the college, did not .support 
that authority of the professors, which was 
essential tothevvell-heingoftheinstitution^ 
However, it was not necessary that th^ 
court of propiietors sliould know what dis- 
cipline was exercised by the professors, 'flie 
power which liad heretofore been exerted 
by the directors upon the subject of dxsci- 
pliue was now gone out of their hands; 
and it there was not a sufficient case made 
out to shew that the professors had abused 
their power in this particular, he (Mr. 
Inglis) should be one of the last to inter- 
fere with the existing discipline of the 
college. He was not present when the 
subject was discussed, — and he had only 
to express his sorrow that such a di.'cu'- 
aion had taken place. If be bad be. n at 
its comnicnccraentjWith the r’cebb. poweia 
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of which he was possessed, he should have 
stood up and resisted it ifi Ihnine, As 
for the publications which had taken place 
upon the subject in pamphlets and news- 
papeis, he should'say nothing more than 
he was sorry such publications had ap- 
peared, because they portemled uo good to 
the institution. Undoubtedly it was com- 
petent for Jji proprietor to make inquiries 
at the college, touching the state ofits ma- 
nagement, aud trom bis own judgment 
of what he observed ; but as to the e^:- 
pedieucy of his publishing his observations 
and opinions, he thought otherwise. The 
misdiief of such publications, as he allud- 
ed to, was really very great ; and what 
was more serious, it was impossible to 
say when it would be repaired ; as long 
as ufcwspapers, pauijiblets, and other jjiib- 
licatious ot such a nature, might be read 
byeveiy man and evmy boy in the king- 
dom. Such productions tended to mis- 
lead the public opinion, and when it was 
recollected that theie was no subject upon 
which the public wet e so apt to be misled 
as the college at Hen lord, he mu^t say 
that the piesent fllscussion vwis most im- 
properly entci tallied, because mo.st, if not 
all, the heated expiessions and htrong ani- 
madversions which had oceaned, had 
only for their foundation past gnevances 
Which luiu long since been rui«e(ded. Me 
must sa\ tlieretoie, that lunuii;, n m the 
coiifluct ut the college at a penod oi Liunj 
when faults might lia\etxi^ted, but wijLh 
no longer dide\i:Lh, could tend to no jius- 
sible good, and must do a great deal of 
hann. Besides the iiicon\enience or pro- 
ducing betore the court matter which 
could lead to no usetul conclusion, it 
would iiecessaiily bring ^oi•v^ard circum- 
stances ot a private and peisonal nature, 
touching pel haps the >outhtul indiscre- 
tions of persons \aIio had long since Mit- 
fered for an d regr ci t ed their e u oi s , It 
was for the reasonable part of tlie court 
to judge of the propriety of a motion 
built upon such foundations — a motion 
which had for its object, to obtrude the 
Conduct of parties, who had no longer any 
thing to do with the college, and who 
were not under its controul. It the course 
attempted could really lead to any one 
satisfactory conclusion, he (Mr. Inglisj 
would be the first to encourage and pro- 
mote such an object; but viewing the 
subject as he did, he must say that there 
was uo pretence tor such a motion. 

Mr. Hume said he was willing to agree 
to any alteration in the motion that 
.nhould be agreeable to the court. He 
was peifectly satisfied that the mischief 
to be dreaded from misleading the public 
mind upon this subject, could ouly be 
avoided by a lull, fair, and impartial dis- 
cussion ; and such a discussion would 
probaWy arise upon the papers produced 
by the motion in its restricted form, To 


negative the motion altogether, would, iu 
his opinion, be doing a very great mis- 
chief; for the public would naturally 
think that the couit of directors were 
afraid to meet the ({uc-siiou ; wdiereas, if 
a full and complete di^cuisioD was given 
to the subject, the public would uaturally 
form that conclusion alone, which result- 
ed from such a di'CiiSsiou. Whether lor- 
t unate or imfortuuaie to tii.e college, 
he, for one, thought that the court, under: 
piesent circum statues, were bound by 
eiery motive of justice, of ^.ood sense, 
and of principle, to go into rlie discuhsion, 
and decide the case uccoroing to its me- 
rit-. Rather than have the motion re- 
jecied upon a point <d form, he should 
certainly rcstiiet it to the Mt or January, 
iKld, ju oidtr to meet the \vl^‘ cn of the 
couit. It was necessaiy, l»euue he sal 
down, to notice what had been slated by 
the hon, gentleman who sjioUe last, touch- 
ing the proficiency ot the students at 
Hertford college. If the facts stated by 
that worthy director wcie conect, he was 
certainly right in drawing the conclusion 
he did from them. Now be (Mr. H.j 
had the papers in his possession contain- 
ing the state of proficiency made by the 
young men lately ai rived in India. He 
uouid agiee that the state of things at the 
coHe e thcic, was u.udi iiuj.ioved to what 
loiUi ily took place. JiulLiing from an 
cc. LKtge, it 'hoLikl >cem that the college in 
India had gone on in a piogresbive state 
of prosperity and improvement; but he 
must say that the college rejiorts did not 
reach this country very reguLiily — tor this 
was the first time he could lay ids hands 
on them. The result of the college docu- 
ment for the year 1811, appeared cei- 
taiuly, to be veiy favourable to the college 
in India. It appealed, that in 181 i , there 
were twenty youths who left the college at 
Calcutta, capable, of being employed in the 
various appointments given them in the 
sen ice. i)f these youths, twelve were 
}Oiiiig meu who had been sent from Hert- 
ford college, aud the remaining eight were 
young men not of Hertford college. Look- 
ing then, at the period of residence in thfe 
Calcutta college, of tliese two classes of 
young meu respectively, it appeared that 
the result was in favour of the young 
men’s proficiency who had nei er been at 
Hertford college. Tlie result was, that 
the twelve young men who had left the 
Hertford college, after, an average of 
twelve, or at the least, of ten months re- 
sidence, \vhich, added to their tw^o years 
residence in Calcutta, made two years and 
ten months. The other eight, who had 
not taken the benefit of tlie college in 
England, were three years, one month, 
and seven days, in the Calcutta college, in 
order sutficieutly to qualify them fOr em- 
ployment : so that in that year there was 
an excess of three months allowed to 
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those who had never been in the Hertford 
college. But at that time it would be re- 
collected a determination was made, that 
young men should not go out so regularly 
asusualfrom thiscountry to India. Itimist 
be admitted, however, that a period of 
tltree months was no great deal in favor of 
Hertford college. What then was the re- 
sult of the year 1815 ? — It appeared that 
eighteen young men were sent out from 
England — all of them students of this 
Hertford college — and all of them having 
acquired their education of these learned 
professors, whose numbers were about to 
be increased, with the addition of a large 
salary. Six of these young men lived at 
the oolite for six months — two for ten 
months — eight for eighteen months — one 
for four — and one for five months. Now 
hariuggiven the principlcofthe calculation, 
it was very easy to estimate the advantage 
of the system of education adopted at this 
highly praised college. Taking the whole 
eighteen young men, this calculation gave 
to each of them, three years, four months 
and a half — being three months education 
more than those who had never been at 
the college at all. He (Mr. H.) only 
wished to state facts, and having done so, 
the court would judge for themselves. 

Tlie Chairman observed, that as some- 
thing had been said by an hon. proprietor, 
as to the conduct and efficiency of the 
young men seht from Hertford college to 
India, he thought it right to read a short 
extract from a report of the late Lord 
Minto, who was a visitor of the Calcutta 
college, dated September 15th, 1810, 
upon this very subject. I’he extract was 
io these words. — 

Under these disadvantages, inherent 
in the nature of the case, and yet greater 
at this early period than they may here- 
after be, it must be satisfactoiy to those 
who founded, or who now favor that 
establishment, that I am enabltd, in the 
ahseace of more ample grounds for a 
judgement on the subject, to say, trom 
my own observation, that we have already 
derived some of our most distinguished 
ornaments from Hertford college. I do 
not speak of the merit to which I now 
allude, in comparison only with that of 
coteiiip<n*aries of the present year, but I 
Would place it confidently in parallel 
with the best and brightest period of our 
cdlfcge. 

*• It is with peculiar pleasure that I do 
a farther justice to Hertford college, by re- 
mhrkine, that the official reports and re- 
turns of our own college, will shew the 
students who have been translated from 
Hertford to Fort William, to stand ho- 
nourably distin^isbedfor regular attend- 
ance, for obedience to the statutes and 
diidpline of the coll^, for orderly and 
denurous denteanonr, for mo^ndion in 
Aiiatie No, 14. 


expense, and, consequently, in the amount 
of their debts ; and, in a word, for those 
decencies of conduct which denote men 
well born, and characters well trained,*' 

The I\on. Chairman thought it but du&to 
ju«!tice to read the opinion of a noble lord 
now gone, who had the means of forming 
his judgment, upon the good effects of the 
system of education, by being on the 
spot. He (the hon. Chairman) did not 
mean to compliment the noble lord the 
more, in having formed his judgment upon 
the spot, because the high opinion ex- 
pressed by his lordship, of the college in 
this country, was, perhaps, a sort of dis- 
j)aragemeat of the institution which \*as 
under his own immediate observation in 
India. But, undoubtedly, the high enco- 
mium he had passed upon the Hertford 
collegt, was a proof of that liberal jus- 
tice by which his heart and mind were 
always distingui^ed. 

Mr. IngUs, in explanation of what he 
had before said, obsen'ed, that his allu- 
sions were directed to the last examina- 
tion of the college. He did not mean to 
carry the comparison any further. 

Mr. Dixon was quite persuaded that 
the motion would meet the approbation oT 
a majority of the court, if his hon. frieod 
did not insist upon embracing the period 
commencing with the year 1805. For liis 
own part he thought the purpose would b€ 
sufficiently answered by limiting it to the 
1st January 1814 ; and certainly the pub- 
lication of the papers from that period 
could do no possible harm, and might do 
much good. 

Mr. Elphinatojie had no objection tp 
the morion in theamende<i form, although 
he thought it could answer no useful pur- 
pose. But he decidedly objected to the 
practice which had obtained in the court 
of making general and sweeping charges 
of misconduct and corruption, witbonttha 
slightest tangible evidence to sustain them. 

Mr. Hume then moved to alter the 
date of the motion to the 1st January 
1814. 

The Chairman repeated that no altera- 
tion of date in the motion would remove 
his objection to its principle, because he 
was convinced of the mischief which waa 
likely to arise from the agitation of the 
subject. 

Mr. Hume — “ I only ask to alter the 
date of the motion.” 

The Chairman — Yon have altered it, 
but I object to it with any alteration." 

Mr. Jackson submitted that in all eventa 
it was competent for the bon. movcar.te 
alter his motion before it waspotfren 
the chair, ' " 

Mr. Itnpey thought the atltere^oe wa9 
too late after the d^»ate was and 
the sense of the comt heh^ it. 

Mr. Lowndes ihd no^ amMer the de% 

Vot.ni. v2€ 
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Wrte asl)eiiig over. It was competeBt for 
his hon. ^iend to alter liis motion so as to 
meet the objection which had been sug- 
gested to it. For his own part he would 
take the liberty of advising the court of 
directors, fortlieirowqsakes, to acquiesce 
in the motion, as altered to the date of 
the 1st January 1814 ; for although it 
was more dasy to cut than untie the gor- 
dian hnot, yet that would not satisfy the 
public, who would naturally think that 
the directors Wished to hlink ratlier than 
meet the question. The public wished to 
the gordian knot untied, and not rut 
in two by thescissars. It seemed to him 
(M^. L.)that there was an anxious desire 
oil the part of the directors to smother 
the question altogether. Instead of going 
through the unsavory labour of unravelling 
the knot, they preferred the short cut of 
the scissars, Tljat, however, was neither 
a proof of their sound policy, nor of their 
good government. The public mind must 
be satished upon this important subject ; 
add it would not do with them to decide 
the question by the book of numbers. 
Tliere was not a sound reason to be urged 
against the motion if it was restricted to 
papers and documents since tlie 1st Janu- 
ary 1814. The fact could not now be 
disputed that there had been some accu- 
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sations of misconduct against the court 
of directors upon this subject; — heap* 
pealed to their candour whether that was 
not so ; he appealed to the hon. Chakmaa 
himself, whether there wae not some hn- 
putation of misconduct against the Omrt 
of directors, to he apprehended from the 
discussion of this measure. The opposi- 
tion from behind the bar spokealangira§|e 
too intelligible to be misunderstood. What 
motive could the directors have for hlink^ 
itig the question, but the dread of some- 
thing coming out which was not palatable 
to their own feelings ? 

The Chairman then put the question 
as amended, with the insertion of the date 
of 1st January 1814; and the shew of 
hands appealing to be against the motion, 
the hon. Chairman, by mistake, declared 
it to be carried in tlie affirmative. 

This mistake produced some triumph 
amongst the minority, some of whom, in 
a desultoiy discussion, insisted that, as 
the motion had been declared to be carried 
in their favour, it was not competent in 
the Chairman to put the question again. 
However, the sense of the court being 
otherwise, the question was again put and 
carried m the negative, withOfUt a dithi- 
sion . — Adj ourned . 
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From the London Gazette, 
iFhitehall^Jan. 14M. — His KoyalHigh- 
ness the Prince Regent, in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majesty, taking into 
consideration the highlydistinguished ser- 
vices rendered by Sir David Ochterlony, 
Bart, a Major-General in the army, in 
the East-Indies, and Knight Grand Cross 
of the most Honourable Military Order of 
the Bath, on divers important occasions, 
during a period of 39 years, particularly 
in the course of those arduous operations 
of the Mahratta war, which conduced to 
the decisive victory gained by the British 
forces under the command of the late Ge- 
neral Viscount Lake, in the memorable 
conflict before Delhi, on the 11th of Sep- 
tember, 1303, to the consequent surren- 
der of that capital, and to ihe lestoration 
of his* Majesty Shah Alum to the throne 
of his ancestors; as also the proofs of 
wisdom and military talent afforded by 
this officer during the subsequent defence 
of the said city against the whole force of 
JCfiwont Rao HoIkar,his prudent arrange- 
Aents and disposition of the comparative- 
ly few troops under his orders, his judi- 
conduft at ?o difficult a crisis, in the 
discha^ of the high and important func- 


tions of British Resident at the court* of 
Delhi, combined with bis great energy and 
animated personal exertions, to which was 
chiedy attributed the safety of that capital 
and of the person of Shah Ahim, at a 
time when the loss of either might have 
proved highly prejudicial to- the public 
interests ill Hiudostan ; and further, the 
unremitting zeal, foresight, and decision, 
manifested by the said M^or- General, 
under circumstances of great difficulty, 
during the late contest with the Mate of 
Nepaol, especially in tbM series of com- 
bined movements, during the nights pf 
the 1 4 tb and 15 th of A pril, 1 B > 
against the fortified positions of thO 
Goorkah army, on the heights of Ma- 
lown, which led to the establishment of 
the British troops on that range of mouR- 
talns, theretofore deemed to be impregna- 
ble, to the evacuation by the enemy of the 
fortresses of Malown and Jytuck, to tlie 
defeat and surrender of Urair Singh 
Thappa, the chief commander of. the 
hostile force, and to the successful riutd 
glorious terminatiem of that campaign ; 
and, lastly, the judgment, persevermme^ 
and vigour dii^layed by the said Mqjort 
General, as commander of tht British 
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&>rees; up^n the renewal of the contest 
tvith the aforcsaltl state, the happy and 
triumphant results of which liave been 
consolidated by a treaty of peace between 
the East India Company and the Rajah of 
Nepal, liiglily beneficial to the interests 
of the British Empire in India; — his 
Boyal Highness, desirous, in addition to 
other marks of his royal approbation, of 
commemorating thefaithfuland important 
services of the said l^Iajor-General, by 
granting unto him certain honourable ar> 
morial augmentations, has been pleased 
to give and grant his Majesty's royal li- 
cense and permission, that he the said 
Sir David Ochterlouy, and his descend- 
ants, may bear to the armorial ensigns of 
Ochterlouy the honourable augmentations 
following, On an embattled chief 

two banners in saltier, tJie one of the Mah- 
latta States, inscribed Delhi, the other of 
tlieStatesof Nepaul, inscribed Nepaul,the 
staves broken and encircled by a wreath of 
laurel,” with this motto to the arm?, viz. 
— Prudentia et Animo and the crest 
of honourable augmentations following, 
viz. “ Out of an eastern ciowm, inscribed 
Nepaul, an arm issuant, the hand grasping 
a baton of command entwined in an olive 
branch provided the said armorial en- 
signs be firstduly exemplified according to 
tke laws of arras, otlierwise the said 
royal licence to be void and of none effect. 

We are concerned to announce that 
Kicbard Twining, Esq. has, after a zeal- 
ous and able discharge, for several years, 
«f the duties of that important station, 
been necessitated, through ill health, to 
resign the East-India Direction ; he 
chosen at tlie general election in 1810. 

A large number of the Hon. East-lndia 
Company's troops, together with numer- 
ous detachments of King’s troops, be- 
longing to the several regiments of foot, 
serving in India, were embarked at 
Grwresend, a few days back, under the 
superintendance of Col. Midgely, embark- 
ing ofi^cer at Tilbury. 

A strong reinforcement of the 47th 
and 65th reigments are ordered for India, 
and for that purpose have marched to 
Gravteend for embarkation. 

On Wednesday the 29th January a bal- 
' lot was held at the Etust-India house, for 
the election of a Director in the room of 
R, Twining, Esq. retiring on account of 
iM luslth, 0«r opening the passes the 
muttbers append to be, for 


Mr. Lumsden. . . . * . . 890 
Raikes 585 


C^taln Timbrel! .... 139 
and Mr. Ltunaden was accordingly de- 
^ared to be duly elected. 

The will of J^adnthe Gabriefie, late 
Marchioness'WeUesley, .has .been printed 
in Doctors' Commons ; her prdpaty wai 
sworn to be under ;^4O,O0O. 


The foUowing oanse, in .some degree 
interesting to the East-India trade, w» 
tried, 24ih December, in the Court of 
Chancery. 

Bridge v. IVayne. — ^The plaintiff was 
captain of the East-India -^hip the Princess 
Amelia, with w'hom the defendant, a cloth- 
seller in the Minories, entered into an 
engagement, in 1815, fur the supply o'f 
fourteen bales of sc,>rlet cuttings, at 5s. 2d. 
per lb. The defendant undertook that the 
scarlet cuttings should be good and raor- 
ch an table, whereas they turned out to be 
had and unmerchantable. 

The Attorneij^General^ in stating tlie 
plaintiff's case, observed, that it was not 
generally known that a considerable trade 
was annually carried on with China in 
what were called scarlet cuttings, or tire 
cuttings of scarlet cloth. The plaintiff 
being first officer of the Princess Amelia^ 
which was about to proceed to Canton, 
was desirous that part of hh investraetit 
should be composed of scarlet cuttings, 
w'hidi being sold in the maikets of China, 
produced money with which he made his 
purchases for another investment on his 
return voyage. Tiie success of this ad- 
venture had, however, been interfeicd 
with most importantly by the defendant, 
who had agreed to supply him with a 
commodity fit for the purpose ; '^4 in- 
stead of fulfilling his engagement, h^ fur- 
nished an krticle of about half the valu^ 
In contracts of this kind, every thing de- 
pended on the good faith of the seller; 
for l)c was to procure them to be packed 
into bales Iiy strong pressure, that they 
might occupy as little room as possible, 
and if they were afterwards opened by 
the purchaser for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the quality, that object would be 
defeated. The fourteen bales having 
shipped, the plaintiff proceeded to Chink, 
where they tvere landed ; but upon ex- 
posing them for sale among other goods of 
the same kind conveyed by other ships, he 
found to his astonishment, that instead of 
scarlet cuttings, consisting of pieces of cloth, 
applicable to the purposes of the natives, 
the defendant had packed up for him mere 
shreds and patches, strings and clippui|[€, 
fit for no use whatever, inteiTnixetl with 
large quantities of list, and even many 
pieces of serge to make up tlie quantity. 
The consequence was, that for a piece/ (a 
Chinese weight of <133 oue-third Ih. Eng- 
lish], the plaintiff only obtained eig^^ 
dollars, while his competitors 
exactly double that price. The ihc 
plaintiff had suffered amounted 
but the jury would also take 
the special damage bie hnd Ih II** 

the disappointment 
in consedUQ^ of not 
qttate sum f*r 

amount ^ 

j^904 3t.2if. 
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Several pursers of East-Ipdia sWps, 
who had been present at the opening of 
some of the bales, deposed to the bad 
quality of the scarlet cuttings, and to 
the low price they obtained at Can- 
ton. Some samples of similar quality, 
but not of the identical goods, were pre- 
sented to the jury. The witnesses proved, 
that the words scarlet^ cuttings, meant 
cuttings of cloth, without list, of reason- 
able dimensions, and not cuttings of serge, 
many of which were mixed in the bales 
made up by the defendant. 

A Mr. Spiller, a press packer, confess- 
ed that he did not examine the interior ; 
and tile specimens being handed to bin , 
lie picked out many pieces that he thought 
did not come properly under the denomi- 
nation of scarlet cuttings. 

Lord EUenborough recommended, that 
in order to ascertain the precise amount 
of damage the parties should be examined 
upon oatli : and he also expressed an 
opinion, that by reference more satisfac- 
tory justice might be obtained : but, after 
some discussion, the parties could not 
agree, and a verdict was found for the 
plaintiff, £350, 


Robbery of the East- India Dochs . — Two 
men, Curtis and Giddons, who were ap- 
prehended on various charges of felony, 
being reciprocally afraid of each other, 
and anxious to be admitted king's evi- 
dence, have within these few weeks con- 
fessed a list of depredations, including 
extensive robberies in the East and West 
India, Docks ; the gang, which, with the 
receivers, consisteil of several, and had 
long been established, are all in custody. 
The following parts of the evidence of 
Curtis, will shew the system with which 
the plans of these wretches were con- 
ducted : — “ Giddons and Hatton, and I 
(said he) weie concerned in stealing a 
quantity’ of silk handkerchiefs, on board 
a ship in the £ast-India docks, in the 
mouth of July last. We agreed to meet 
at the end of Cut-throat-Iane, which 
leads to the docks ; we were punctually 
at the place appoint^ at tweh’e o’clock at 
night ; we went into a potatoe-6eId ad- 
joining Elder-hedge-Iane. Giddons and 
Hatton said they had a ladder, we found 
it, and immediately proceeded across the 
marshes, towards the East-India docjc 
wall. We put the ladder up, and got 
upon the wall j we then pulled the ladder 
over, and went down into the dock, in 
which a ship lay, to w'hich we directed 
our steps as silently as possible. We 
went on board, raised up the two hatch- 
bars of the main hatchway, with pieces 
of wood called gluts, by which means we 
wqre enabled to take off the hatches, and 
means, to go into the hold. We 
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were then sure of our prey ; we struck a 
light with a tinder-box, which Giddons 
always carried about him for such occa- 
sions ; looked about the hold, and found 
a chest of Bandana silk handkerchiefs. 
We put them in three bags, and got them 
lip the hatchway; we tlien put the 
hatches on as cleanly as we had taken 
them off, and came away. Having left 
the ladder on the wall, we were secure of 
getting away without trouble. As soon 
as we got to the safe side, we took the 
ladder, together with our newly acquired 
property, and used it in crossing the 
marshes, which were difficult to he passed. 
Upou going home we lotted the handker- 
chiefs into three parcels, each of which 
contained sixty or seventy piet^s. I must 
not forget to mention, that the person 
who gave us the information was M — , a 
labourer in the docks. — He came to us in 
September, and bid us brighten up, for 
the watch had been taken off the inside, 
and a ship of teas was at work. He 
however said, if we did not go that night 
there would be no chance, as the ship 
would be cleared out next day : we pre- 
pared for the business, but upon going to 
our potatoe-field, we found that it had 
been dug up, and that our ladder had 
been stoleri ; we soon supplied its place 
with another ; went to the dock wall, and 
got into the yard as before, and got on 
board the tea shij), which had been mark- 
ed by our informant ; got down the 
hatches, struck a light, and found the 
chests of tea we so much desired ; we 
emptied three boxes into our three bags, 
and returned, leaving every thing in the 
neatest older behind ns ; my share 
amounting to about seventy-six or seven- 
ty-seven pounds of tea. But our profits, 
(continued Curtis) amounted, generally, 
to more than can be easily conceived. I 
ivas concerned^ in getting hold of some 
gold, silver, and muslins, about three or 
four years ago, in the East-lndia docks, 
and every body but ourselves was in the 
dark about it. We met at the Cherry- 
tree at Bromley, one day, aud agr€^ to 
go over the dock wall, to see what could 
be got. We opened up a ship, in which 
we found, to our great delight, gold bars, 
silver, and muslins. We lashed a chest of 
the muslins, and took them, together 
with ths pieces of gold and silver,^ to a 
house, where we divided the spoil equally. 

I took my gold to a man residing near the 
Bricklayers’ Arms, who gave me upwards 
of j 6^U0 for it.” 

Curtis being admitted evidence, Gid- 
dons lias confessed that he was concerned 
witli the prisoner, Hatton, aud others, 
in the murder of Lieut. Johnson, of tbe 
royal navy, on the road to I^tford, 
about eight years ago. ’fhey will be tried 
at the ensuing Old Bailey sessions^ 
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CALCUTTA. 

Military Clothing Board. — Fort JVil- 
lianiy March 29, 1816. — ^^fhe Right 
Honourable the Governor General in 
Council is pleased to constitute a Clothing 
Board, from the 1st of May next, which 
)S to be composed of the General Officer 
commanding at the Presidency, the Com- 
mandant of Artillery, and tlie Military 
Auditor GeneraL The Senior Officer to 
preside. 

Compensation for Wounds. — Aprils, 
1816. — ^^rhe Right Honourable the Go- 
vernor General in Council is pleased to ex- 
tend to all officers, not residing at or in 
thd immediate vicinity of the Presidency, 
applying for compensation for the loss of 
an eye, or for permanent injury equivalent 
to the loss of an eye or a limb, sustained 
fi'om wounds received in action, the indul- 
gence granted in General Orders of the 1st 
ultimo, to officers who have actually suf- 
fered amputation. 

A new assessment of all the houses in 
Calcutta has been completed ; the annual 
amount is computed at 2,37,300 Sicca 
rupees. 

June 10. — A general order by his Ex- 
cellency the Governor General in Council, 
announces that a treaty of perpetual and 
general defensive alliance and subsidy has 
l)een concluded between the Honourable 
Company and Maharaja Persojee Bhosla, 
of Naghore. 

An attempt was made on the 16th June 
to burn the Indian oak. The suspected 
offenders are in custody. 

General Orders, April 26 . — Timber 
Agency . — The timber ageucy under the 
m anagement of Mr. Rutherford, is direct- 
ed by his Lordship in Council’to be im- 
mediately abolished, and the timbers re- 
fjuired for military purposes are to be In 
future supplied by the Commissariat De- 
partment. 

General Orders, May 3. — His Lord- 
ship ill Council considers it proper to no- 
tify in General Orders, the reimhition pas- 
sed by government on the 12th of January 
last, permitting invalid officer^ appointed 
to the superintendence of Taimahs, to 
retaift' the half batta of their rahk, in ad- 
ditfoflrto their other allowances. 

The special Off-reckoning Fund dis- 
soleed^May 3, 18i6.-*-f^rhe special off- 
reckonifig cmmittee appointed by Gene- 
ral Orders of ^ HononraUe the "Vice 
President in Council, under date the ]l2th 


of August, 1815, having performed the 
duties prescribed by the Honourable the 
Court of Directors, and l>y Government, is 
dissolved : the appointment of secretary 
to the committee will of course cease from 
this date. 

His Excellency Monsieur Dayot, Go- 
vernor of the French settlements on the 
side of India, has arrived iu Calcutta. 

6th July.' — This day, the one- twelfth 
part of the donation (2, 106 rupees), left 
by the late Mr. Matrons, a respectable 
Armenian Gentleman, was applied to the 
release of poor piisoners coiiriucd iu the 
gaol of the Court of Requests. One hun- 
dred and eight persons obtained their libera- 
tion. 

7th July. — Two notifications appeared 
in the Government Gazette this day, 
the one preventing the exportation by .‘'Ca 
of Saltpetie from any of the ports subject 
to the Presidency of Fort William, on ves- 
sels not being the property of Bi iii&h sub- 
jects ; and for prohibiting the importation 
of that article from' the interior into any 
of the foreign settlements ; and the other 
for the establishment of ^ Costdih Hbuse 
at Cox's Bazar, for the collection of go- 
vernment customs. 

17th July. — A fire broke out this day 
at tile Xothiir Uhagan, near Hathkhola. 
Six or eight liouses and two granaries con- 
taining about 10,000 niaunds of rice were 
consumed. On the foliowing day about 
] 00 huts were burnt at Tawaree's Hhugao, 
near the Boilakhaua. 

At a meeting of the HorticnltUral So- 
ciety held at Calcutta 19th July, it was 
resolved, 

“ That the following gentlemen be no- 
minated a committee, for the purpose of 
selecting and purchasing, or renting a 
proper piece of ground in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, and j^enefaliy fiar form- 
ing the preliminary arrangements con- 
nected with the objects of this institution, 
viz. Commodore Hayes, J. W. Fulton, J. 
Palmer, H. Alexander, E, Brlghtman, and 
N. Wallich, Esq.” 

At a general meeting of the several re- 
presentativesofthe lusuranoeClffidfiBdfCal > 
cutta, ou the 24th July, it waaifciohred to 
reimbur.se and indemnify the ^per of the 
vessel for the actual etpeoces of the ship 
from the date of the meetfitg* td tliat of 

quittii^ the pBot, aoS to make com- 
ndaBs^dii to th€r by an allow-^ 

wr at the rate of 12 per cent, per annum. 
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upon the v^alue of the policies for the period 

her detention. It was also resowed to 
indemnify the owners for the expenses of 
the prosecution. 

During June, specie and bullion im- 
ported in Calcutta, were 
Dollars 5,80,833 or Sa.Rs. 11,97,981 1 

Persian Rupees, , , do. 80,953 

Arcot do do. 1,400 

l^odaa^ 1,000 or do. 3,500 

Silrer, .... value do. 58,166 

Gold, do. 6,227 3 

Do.Venitian 1,000 or do. 4,312 8 

Tr^ure, . • value do. 94,580 3 

valuedo. 14,47,106 15 
Gold Gubbers, Ps. 1012 

The Imaum of Muscat has detained all 
the Bahrain boats that had anived there 
this season, and was fitting out an expe- 
dition to go against Bah run. 

Tlie fi>rce consisted of five ships, one 
of forty, another of thirty guns, the other 
of twelve guns ; i boat of 14, besides several 
boats mounting 6 and 8 guns. The Imaum 
with three ships left Muscat on The evening 
of the 22d May, for Burka, wliere they are 
to rendezvous. It is said he will take 
13,000 men with him. 

A new six per cent, general loan was 
opened at Calcutta on the 5th August last, 
to receive subscriptions at the three Pre- 
sidencies until 30th June, 1817. 

Calcutta Lnan^ 

An advertisement has been issued to the 
Bcveral Presidencies by the Governor Ge- 
neral, informing the public that the sub- 
treasurers at Fort William, P'ort St. 
George, and Bombay, the residents at na- 
tive courts, and several collectors of land 
revenue, have been authorized to receive 
any sums of money in even hundreds, not 
being less than sicca rupees 1000, which 
may be tendered onloan to the Honourable 
Company at an interest of six per cent, 
per annum. Accepted bills of exchange 
drawn upon the governments of Fort 
William, Fort St. George, and Bombay, 
demands payable by the army paymasters, 
bills for arrears of salary, and generally all 
authorized public demands, will be re- 
ceived in payment. The accounts of this 
loan will be closed on the 30th June 1817. 
The undermentioned are the rates of ex- 
change authorized on this occasion : — Sic- 
ca nipee of Furrirkabad, Lucknow', and 
Benares equal to Calcutta S. R. — Fort St. 
George, 100 star pagodas per 172 Calcutta 
mpees.^Bombay, 108 Bombay rupees 
per 100 C. S. R. 

The Right Hon. the Governor General 
IB CoBBcil has been pleased to rewlvc^that 


ofikers nominated to officiate as Deputy 
Judge Advocates to Regimental Genera] 
Courts Martial, shall be permitted to draw 
a staff allowance at the rate of sonaut ru> 
pees 4 per diem, for the number of day* 
the court may actually sit. 

Fort trUliam, June 10, 1816,' — CapL 
Fogo of the 9th regiment Native Infantry, 
having solicited to be transferred to the 
Pension Establishment instead of appear- 
ing|before the court martial ordered to as- 
semble for his trial, and the Right Hon. 
the Governor General in Council, in con- 
sideration of the period he has been in the 
Hon. Company’s service, and the w’ounds 
he has received on service, having been 
plea.sed, as an act of indulgence, to comply 
with his request, Captain Fogo is trans- 
ferred to the Pension Establishment from 
the 5th of June, 1816. 

The following officers have been added 
to the Knights Companions of the Bath : 

Lieutenant-Col pnel James Colebroolce, 
— Lieutenant-Colonel William A. Thomp- 
son, 3d Native Infantry, Bengal. — ^Major 
John Robert Ludlow, 6th Native Infantry, 
Bengal. — Major Robert Paton, 5th Native 
Infantry, Bengal. — Major William Innis, 
19th Native Infantry, Bengal. — Major 
Thomas Lowrey, 7th Native Infantry, 
Bengal. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Regiment of Artillery. — Senior Lieute- 
nant Firewoiker Kenneth Cruickshank, to 
be Lieutenant. 

Senior Cadet Lewis Burroughs, to be 
Lieutenant Fireworker. 

6th Regiment Native Cavalry. — Captain 
Lieutenant William Brydges Westeni to 
be Captain of a Troop, from the 15th 
April 1816, vice Fry, deceased. 

Senior Lieutenant and Brevet Captain 
Harry 'Fhomsou to be Captain Lieutenant, 
from the same date, vice Western, pro- 
moted. 

Comet Robert Wood Smith to be Lieu- 
tenant from the 7th December 1816, vice 
Roxburgh, deceased. 

Cornet John Bennet Hearsey to be 
Lieutenaut, from the 15th April Idld, 
vice Thomson, promoted. 

14th Regiment Native Infantry. — Capt. 
Lieutenant Woodward Bldwell to be 
Captain of aCompany, vice Colt, deceased. 

Lieutenant Thomas Woolocomb to be 
Captain Lieutenant, vice Bidwell, pro- 
moted. 

Ensign Cristopher Dixon Wilkinson to 
be Lieutenant, vice Woolocomb, promoted. 
. 3d Regiment Native Infantry, — Senior 
Ensign Arthur Wortham to be Lieutenant, 
vice Small, resigned, with rank from the 
15th April 1816, vice Wymer, promo^. 

27th Regiment Native Infantry 
Lieutehant Mills Thon^ to be> Captiiiii 
of a Company. 
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Senior Lieutenant and Brevet Captain 
Henry Francis Denty to be Captain Lieu- 
tenant. 

Ensign William Heysliam to be Lieu- 
tenant, 

Infantry.'— Senior Lieutenant Colonel 
and Brevet Colonel Robert Haldane, to 
be Colonel from the 4th March 1816, vice 
Russell, transferred to the Senior List. 

Senior Major Littlejohn, to he Lieute- 
nant Colonel from the same date, nceHal- 
dane, promoted, 

8th Regiment Native Cavaliy. — Capt. 
Lieut, Stephen Reid to be Captain of a 
Troop. 

Senior Li^ut. and Brevet Capt, William 
George Augustus Fielding to be Captain 
Eientenant, 

Senior Comet George Douglas Stoddart 
to be lieutenant. 

Hou. Company’s European Regiment.— 
Senior Capt. and Brevet Major Thomas 
Duer Broughton to he Major. 

Capt, Lieut. Alexander Brown to be 
Captain of a Company. 

Senior Lieut. TTiomas Kerchoffer to be 
Captain Lieutenant. 

Senior Ensign Thomas Hayes Coles to 
be Lieutenant. 

19th Regiment Native Infantry. — Senior 
Ensign William Brown to be Lieutenant 
from the 17th May 1816, vice Sandford, 
deceased. 

22d Regiment Native Trifentry. — Senior 
Lieut, and Brevet Capt. Edward Cave 
Brown to be Captain Lieutenant, and 

Senior Ensign Gabriel Murray Home to 
Be Lieutenant. 

Cadets of Cavalry promoted to be Cor- 
nets.— Mr. "Wm. Chichley Hestor, Mr. 
Thomas Wilkinson. 

9th Regiment Native Infantry. — Lieut. 
Howe Daniel Showers to be Captain Lieu- 
tenant, in succession to Aiiislie promoted, 
with rank from the 1st October 1814, 
riceMaling, promoted. 

Capt. Lieut. Howe Daniel Showers to 
U? Captain of a Company. 

Senior Lieut, and Brevet Capt. Edward 
Robert Broughton, to be Capt. Lieutenant. 

Senior Ensign John Rodway Sto<^ to 
he Lieutenant. 


Captain Lieutenant George Warden. 
Lieutenant Richard Tapley, (deceased). 
Lieutenant Francis Squire Dpnnelly. 
Captain John Canning. 

Captain Lieutenant Mills Thomas. 
Lieutenant John Kerr. 

Lieutenant William Barnett to rank 
from the 26th April 1815, vice Tapley, 
Icilied in action. 

Lieutenant Charles Penrose to rank 
from the 30th April 1815, vice Weigh, de- 
ceased. 

Lieutenant Thomas Carey to rank from 
the 17th May 1815, vice Kirk, deceased. 
Major Malcolm Me. Leod of the Hob, 
Company’s service, to be an Honorary 
Aide-de-Camp to his Lo^dslnp. 

23d Regiment Native Infantry. — CapL 
Lieutenant Charles William Brooke to be 
Captain of a Company. 

Senior Lieutenant and Brevet Captaia 
Thomas Worsl^ to be Captain Lieutenaat. 

Senior Ensign Claude Martin Wade to 
be Lieutenant. 

30 th Regimenf Nativ’e Infantry, — Senior 
Ensign Clements Biowm Me. Keuley to 
be Lieutenant from the 27th April 1816, 
vice Carruthers, resigned. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon Simon Niocdso* 
having resigned hi^ situation of SuiTgwn to 
the Lower Orphan School, Mr. Assistant 
Adam Napier is appointed to perform the 
Medical duties of the Lower Orphan 
School at Barasut. 

. Mr. Assistant Surgeon Alexander Har- 
ley to be Full Jfurgeon, vice Mercer, re- 
tiied, with rank from the 12th December 
1816, vice Gibb, promoted. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon Colin Campbell 
to be Full Siugeon, vice Nesbett, retired, 
with rank from the 15th January 1816, 
vice Cheese, deceased. 

Mr. A, F. Ramsay to be Surgeon to the 
Residency of Katmandhoo. 

Account of the deiCTtpUon^ quality and 
average sale prices of the Brit ish Sta- 
pie Goods, disposed of at the Monthly 
Public Auctions, held at the Honor ahlt 
Company's Import Warehouse, on The 
Ir^ and 2d of June, 1816’. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 

Senior Assistant Surgeon William Tho- 
mas to be full Surgeon, from the 26th 
May 1816, vice Reilly, deceased. 

Mr. William Gerard having produced 
the counterpart covenant of Ins app^int- 
weat as an Assistant Surgeon on this es- 
tablishment, hearing date the 12th May 
1816, is admitted to the Service accord- 
ingly. 

ALTERATION OF RANK. 

3d Regiment Native Infantry.— Lieut, 
lames^barles Cusack. 

C7th Reginaent Native Inflmtry.— Capt, 
Sab luci Arden. 


Manufactured Copper Ms.AS^Ps, 

Sheathing, 22 oz. ? 61 0 0 

Ditto, 24 ditto per Md. J ' * * 

Ditto, 26 ditto,") 

Ditto, 28 ditto, > 49 0 9 

’nhek, 48f J 

Ditto, 73 ditto, 48 9 9 

Ditto, 80 ditto, 49 0 0 

Copper Bolts, | inch, 6A 9 0 

Lead in Pigs, 13 9 0 


Iron, 

Swedish Flat Bars,. 5 

Round Rod, in bundles, d 
Square. Rod, in hun d lqp jr** ... ^ 

Window Glaas, , - ' 

10 by 8 per^eit, 


8 9 
0 9 

9 0 

0 9 
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Brdad Clotli superfine medley, Jts.As,Ps 


Drab^per yard, 9 fc 0 

■'fbwTi Scarlet, 14 0 0 

Broad Cloth Aurora, 4 6 0 

Broad Cloth ordinary. 

Blue, 3 10 0 

Emerald Green, 4 0 0 

Ladies* Cloth, 

Black, 9 0 3 

Blue, 9 8 0 

Corbin, 7 8 0 

Narrow Purpets, fine. 

Scarlet, per piece, 37 4 0 


Bates or Exchange.— 1816. 

To Madras 335 Sa. Rs, for 100 Star 
Pagodas, 

Bombay 100 Sa. Rs. for 118 Bombay 
Rupees, 

England, 2s. 7d. and at six month’s 
sight. 

Dollars in quantity, at 204 Rs. 12 As. 
per 100. 

A Guinea to purchase in the Bazar is at 
9 Rupees 12 Aimas. 


PRICE CURRENT. 

IMPORTS. 

Rs. As. 

Vermillion, 

per chest. 

140 

0 

Quick Silver, ...... 

per seer, . , 

4 

4 

Camphor, 

per maund, 

65 

0 

Pepper, 

per do. . . 

14 

0 

Tin, netv, 

per do. . . 

28 

8 

Ditto, old, 

per do. . . 

30 

0 

Beetlenut, Malacca 

, per do. . . 

3 

0 

Ditto, Pediur, 

per do. . . 

2 

12 

Tutenague, 

per do. . . 

35 

0 

^ Malay Dammer, . . . . 

per do. . . 

nom. 

Half Boiled, 

per do. . . 

4 

8 

Raw Dammer, . . . . 

per do. . . 

2 

12 

Rattan, Malacca, . . 

per hundred 

, 0 

11 

Iron, Swedish flat,. . 

per fv. md. 

5 

4 

Ditto, square, 

per do. . . 

5 

4 

Ditto, Knj^lish flat,. , 

per do. . . 

4 

6 

Ditto, Bar, 

pei do. . . 

5 

0 

Allum, 

per do. . . 

5 

0 

Mace, 

per do. . . 

14 

0 

Nutmeg, 

per do. . . 

6 

0 

Coir Maldava, (best,) per maund. 

14 

0 

Ditto Ceylon, fine,. . 

per do. . . 

6 

8 

Ditto ditto, coarse,. . 
ifitfo Nagorc Devia, 

per do. . . 

5 

0 

► per do. . . 

8 

0 

Satin, Flowered,. . . . 

per piece. 

31 

0 

Diitto, Plain, 

per do. - . 

37 

0 

Ditto, Single, 

per do. . . 

18 

0 

Velvet,.... ........ 

per do. , . 

58 

0 

Gauze Curtain, .... 

per . . 

12 

0 

Nankeen, 

per corge. 

42 

8 

Copper, 22 to 24 oz. 

per fy. md. 

50 

0 

Ditto, 16 to 20 oz. 

per do, . . 

50 

8 

White Lead, 

per do. . . 

18 

0 

Brimstone, 

per do. . , 

9 

8 

Tea, Hjson Green.. . 
SugarCandy, fChina), 

per box, . . 

100 

0 

per tub, , . 

19 

0 

Almond, 

per maund. 

13 

0 

Raisin, 

per do. . . 

9 

0 

Cloves, 

per seer, . . 

3 

4 

evdamums, hist. .. 

per (!(-. .. 

3 12 


EXPORTS, 

PatcheiyRice,BansuI, per maund, 2 It 


Ditto Patna, Salla,. . 

per do. . • 

2 

10 

Moogy Rice, 1st sort; 

per do. . . 

1 

8 

B^laum, 1st sort, •• 

per do. . . 

1 

4 

Ditto, unchatta, . . 

per do. . . 

1 

2 

Gram, Patna, 

per do. . . 

I 

3 

Wheat, Dooda, new. 

per do. . . 

1 

8 

Ditto ditto, old, . . . . 

per do. . . 

1 

4 

Ditto, Gungajally, . . 

per do. . . 

0 

3 

Ditto, Jamally, .... 

per do. . . 

I 

2 

Turmerick, 

per do. . . 

3 

0 

Sugar, Benares, 1 st sort, per do. . . 

to 

12 

Ditto ditto, 2d ditto. 

per do. . . 

10 

a 

Ditto ditto, 3d ditto, 

per do. . . 

9 

0 

Ghee, 1st sort, .... 

per do. . . 

27 

8 

Ditto, 2d sort, .... 

per do. . . 

26 

8 

Raw Silk, 1st sort,. . 

per seer, . . 

8 

8 

Ditto, 2d ditto, . . . . 

per do, . - 

8 

U 

Ditto, 3d ditto, .... 

per do. . . 

7 

8 

Ditto, Hadnagore, . . 

per do. . . 

8 

0 

Gunnies, 

per do. . . 

5 

12 

Gunny Bags, 

per do. . . 

5 

12 


Opium, Patna, .... per chest, 2,200 0 
Ditto, Benaies, t . per do, ..2,100 0 


Patchack, 

per maund. 

8 

0 

Cotton, Jalonescrewed, per do. 

13 

0 

Ditto, Bhomorghur, 

pei* do. . • 

12 

4 

Ditto, Cutchowra, 

per do. . . 

12 

•0 

Red Wood, 

per do. . . 

2 

12 

Black Wood, 

per do. . , 

0 

0 

Dry Ginger, 

per do. , . 

6 

4 

Long Pepper, 

per do, .. 

27 

0 

Cummin Seed , .... 

per do. . , 

4 

8 

Sheet Lead, 

per do. . . 

14 

0 


Current Value of Government Securities, 
Bey. Sell. 


Jfls.jis, Rs.As, 

r> 4 June 1. New Six per Cts. Dis. 5 12 

5 0 do. 10. New Six per Cts. Dis. 5 8 

4 4 do. 30. New Six per Cts, Dis, 4 8 

BIRTHS. 

April isth. The Lady of Roderick Robertsoir, 
£sq. of a son. 

13th. At Benares, the Lady of Major-General- 
J. S, Wood, of a daughter. 

18th. Mrs, H. Ham of a daughter. 

^lOth. At Coolbanah Indtgo Fattoiy, the lAdy of^ 
J. A. Savi, Esq. of a son. 

Idth. At Cawnpore, the Lady of Lieut. Hftwkes, 
of the 5th regiment Native Cavalry, of a 
daughter. 

April 3d. At Meerut, the Lady of Major W. W, 
Couitman, of His Majesty’s 53d foot, of a 
daugfiter. 

6th. mrs. Charlotte Bruce, of a daughter, 

7ih. Mrs, L- F. Pereira, of a daughter. 

Mrs. W. D. Ochmc of a son. 

At Benares the lady of Robert Barlow, Esq. Civil 
service, of a sun. 

April 9th. At Colombo, the Lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hook, Commandant of Point-de-Galle, 
of a daughter. 

May at. The Lady of A. Smelt, Esq. of iht Cml 
Setvtce, of a son. 

Mrs. L. M. Delationgerede of a son. 

May 15. Mrs. T. Bartlett of a son, 

Mrs. J. Imiay of a son. 

Mrs. J, Mills of a daughter. 

Mrs. A Grose of a daughter. 

May l6lh. At Chowrmghee, the Lady df Jph»- 
Phakespear, Esq. of the Civil btrvice, ^ rf 
daughter. 
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S5. Mrs. Fallen, wife of Mr. Fallen, of the Pi- 
lot Service, of a stillbnj n daughtei . 

Slay 24. The lady of Henry Xfexatider, Esq. of 
a daughter. 

ig. At Chittagong, the lady of R. Hunter, Esq, 
of the CjviI Service, .Ta son. 

1(5. At Dacca, the lady o. C, Catnpbell, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

ly. At Dmapore, the lady of A. Napier, Esq, of 
the Medical Service, of a dauglifer, 

Id. At Cawnpore, the lady of Mdpir Wm. More, 
of His Majesty’s i4th foot, of a dauj. liter. 

1 . At her mother’s liouse, in Serainpore, the lady 
of Captain T. O Alder, of the 30tli Native In- 
fantry, stationed at Barrackpore, of a still-born 

SOB. 

ig At Cawnpore. the lady of Captain James, 
Aid-de-eamp to Major- Ctneial Marshall, of a 
daughter. 

l3. At Bareilly tlie Lady of Captain Cunningham, 
commanding tlie 2d Kohilla cavalry, of a s<^n. 

-27. At Cawnnore, the lady of Captain James 
Kennedy, of the 3th Native Cavalry, of a 
daughter, 

April 2. At Kiirnaul, the lady of Major William 
Jnoes, commanding that station of a daughter , 

June 3. On faoaid the Lord Hungerford, on lier 
passage up to town, tJie lady of Capt. Wilkin* 
son, of the 59th foot, of a daughter. 

At Muttra, the la*ly of Lieut. Adam Doffin, 
of the 7lh Native Cavalrv, of a son. 

3. At Meerut, the lady of Major Beck, of the 
67th foot, of a «till-hoiii (fi'ld. 

Lately, at Macassar, the ladv of Captain Wood, 
coimnanding the Bengal Euiopean regiment, of 
a son, 

ij. In Council Hf'usc Street, the lady of John 
Donovan Vuntr, L'jq. of a son- 

;7. At tlip ho O'e of (ft'orgp Meicer, Esq. the 
lady of Richard Binnt, Estj, ot a uiugUt r. 

Id. The lady of \^MlIam Neville Mahon, Esq. of 
a daughter. 

S. At C iruckpnre, the lady of Major Comyn, 
commanding, of a son. 

24, I'he lady of H. Shank, Esq. of a daughter. 

June 19, At the Piesidency, the lady of Daniel 

Harding, Esq. As-istant Surgeon, of a son. 

25. The lady of J. B. Inglis, Esq. of a daughter. 

12. At Mongheer, the lady of J,(\C. Suther- 
land, Esq. of Ihe Civil Service, of a daughter. 

12. At Sylhet, the lady of Lieue. H, Davidson, 
of 3th Native Infantry, of a san. 

17. At Rungpore, the lady of C. G, Blagrave, 
Esq. of a son. 

li. At Dmapore, the lady of Major Harriot, of 
the l2th Native Infantry, of a son. 

23. At Bareilly, the lady of Capt. G. Warden, 
of the 27th Native Infantry, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

May 17th. At St. John’s Cathedral, by the Rev. 
Mr, Shepherd, Henry Tvler, Esq. Accountant 
to the Bank of Bengal, to Miss Jane Elizabeth 
Anderson. 

May 14th. At the Cathedral, Mr. Charles Han- 
nan Chick, Quarter Master, 24th Light Drai* 
goons, to Miss Rebecca Ma'-ia Doring. 

Oil the same day, at the Cathedral, Mr. N. De 
Cruz, to Miss Sarah Recardo, daughter of Mr. 
Francis Recardo. 

mil. At St. John’s Cathedral, by the Rev. Mr. 
Parsons, Mr. Francis Derozio, to Miss Anna 
Maria Rivers. 

8th, Mr. Anthony Elloy, to Miss T. Phillips. 

1st. At Cawnpore, by the Rev. Mr. Vincent, Mr. 
Mr. P. Carey, Coirductor of Ordnance, to Mr*. 
Mary Anne Bradford. 

At the same place, and on the sarne day, Mr. 
George Gimaon, to Miss Harrower.* 

May 93d. At St. John’s Cathedral, by the Rev. 
Mr. Shepherd, Captain David Proudfoot, to 
Miss Eitza Ryan. 

l6th. At Chandernagore, Peter Deverinne, Esq. 
of the firm of Messrs. Deverinne Freres. to 
Miss Amelia Cnulon. daughter of the late Peter 
Coulon, Esq. of Madras. 

April 50th. At Dacoa, by tlie Rev. Mr. Taylor, 
Mr. Wm. Collett, to Misa C. C. Nash. 

Apnl I5th. By the Rev. Mr. Tboina* Robertson, 
Mr. James Stark, to Miss Mary WUcon. 
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June 3. At the Cathedral, by the Rev. Hfr. Shep- 
herd, Alexander Macdonald Ritchie, Esq. of the 
film of Messr-. H-tguo, Davidson and Robert- 
son, to Miss BUxUiid. 

I. At the Catliedral, by the Rev. Mr, Shepherd, 
Mr. William Lansdown, to Miss Elizabeth 
Marlec. 

3. C.iptain John Norton, la’e commander of the 
brig Mentor, to Miss Dvpdale. 

4. At the Cathedral, by the Rev. Henry Shep- 
herd, Mr. James Bell, mdigo planter, to Miss 
Clara Ewan. 

7- At the Cathedral, by the Rev. H. Shepherd, 
Mr. Jame^ Rady, to Miss Charlotte Wilson. 

7. At St. John’s Cathedial, by the Rev. Mr. J. 
Parson, Mr. Alexandei Griffiths Balfour, to 
Miss Louisa llge. 

May 2'h Mr. William Reid, to Mrs. Mary Lo- 
vell, widow of the late Mr. Robert Lovell, 

19' Mr. Thomas Chasson, to Miss Ann Henry. 

June 15. By the Rev, Dr, Brvee, at the house of 
Mr, Caiman, Chve istrtet, Mr. Alexander Burn,' 
Architect, to Mary Ann, daughter of the late 
Captain Sparroin. 

At the Roman Catholic Church, Mr. A. Lawrence, 
to Miss Mary Battass, daughter of the late Mr. 
John Battass, of Midnapore, 

II. At the Cathedial, by the Rev. Mr. Parson, 
the Rev. Joshua Rowe, of Diggah, near Paina, 
to jMis. W’hite, late from America. 

10. Bv the Rev. Mr. Parson, Mr. James Black, 
to Miss Elizabeth Stevens. 

2 4. At the Cathedral Church of St. John by (he 
Rev Mr. Parson, Lieutenant James McArthur, 
of H. M. 14th foot, to Miss Anna Maria Field. 


DEATHS. 


April Hth- At Cawnpore, Capt. R. Fry, «f tbe 
dtfi regiment Native Cavalry, 

At sea, la the prime of life, on his pa-sage fiom 
Bombay to this poit, Capt, Andrew Metjuak^r, 
late commander of the ship Hannah, free tra- 
der, from London to Bomray, a gentleman of 
much private worth and reputation, and in bit 
professional capacity a seaman and a navigator ; 
as be Was respected while living, so is his an- 
ti inely death lamented. 

12th. At his Factory in the distrift of Dacca, Jfr* 
fJarrett Cornelius Possman, indigo Planter. 

9th, At Dacca, Mr. James Christie, Indigo Plan- 
ter, aged 28 vccirs. 

ISth. At Kilpauk, aged 40 \ears, Mrs. Blvth, wift 
ol Mr. Thomas Jhyth, Deputy Sheriff, alter a 
very long and painful illness. 

3d, At camp, north bank of Tomboodrah, Capt. 
'Hiomas Thompson Stevenson, of the 1st bat- 
talion Sd regiment N. 1. 

29th. At juggerpet^ Lieut. O’Ri iliy, of the lU 
battalion I8th regiment. 

Feb. 19th. At sea, A F. Tytler, Esq. of the Ci- 
vil Establishment of Bengal, a gentleman whose 
talents and virtues reader him a loss equally tw 
Society and the public service. 

June 4. Miss Sarah Ann Martchaiix, aged l8 
>ears ; the second daughter of the late Joseph 
Mareebaux, Esq. of the Bengal Medical Esta- 
blishment. 


16- At Kurnaul. suddenly, by the rupture of h 
blood vtssel, Lieut. John Frederick SamltdML of 
the 1 9th Native Infantry, aged 27 yean. 

23. At Putty ghur, B. Rtilej'^, Esq. Civil Surgeon 
at that station, most deeply and deservedly re- 
gretted. 

19. At sfa. on board the Lark, between Cn rings 
and Madras, Alexander Woodcock, Esq. Master 
Attendant of Coringa, 

8. At Plain W I them#. Lieutenant John Little, of 
the Honourable Company's Military Service 
and Assistant Adjutant General on the Madra» 
establishment. 


une 9. At the house of Mr. Harvey, IHmtiBi- 
tollah, after an illness of only twenty ftwhdw* 
duration, and at the early age of 43, Mr^&- 
muel Price, late Purser of the ludiw Oak, 
which arrived from England a ftw montMafo. 
9. On his way down to Chinsorah, wbither ha 
had proceeded for the racovery of his hwlth, 
Mr. James Moore Hunter, oftha lata Rich- 
ard Hunter. Esq. of the BcoocKdeit Civil S«c^ 
vice} yemtu 

Voi,. III. 2 D 
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4. Mrs. Sarah ^rown Higgms, daughter of Mr. 
John Fritz, after a lingering illness of one year^ 
vrhich she bore with resignation to the divine 
will, aged 22 years. 

t. At Baraikpore, Captain John Bellet Sealy, of 
ihe 20th Native Infantry, ami late commanding 
tlie 8th Grenadier battaiion. 

With the Field force, Kattwar, after a short ill- 
ness of thirtv SIX hours, i apt. Jame» Keith, of 

H. M. 65th Tigimtiu, most sincere y regretted 
>»y a numerous circle of h lends. 

3. At Dinapoor, Luut. Wlntney, H. M. 66Jh 
regiment 

May 28. At Lucknow, died almost suddenly, at 
the resklence of Joseph Qu ires, Esq the in- 
fant daughter of Lieut. R. VVredetihal Pogson, 
Interpreter and Quarter Master, 2d battaii n, 
24th regiment N. i 

fig. In the tisd j car of Ills age, M Jean Jussan, 
a French genlftman of lespettabihty, gicitly 
and sincerely legi tiled by liis numerous mends 
end relations. 

5. By a stroke of the sun, Mr. Mills. 

9. Mr. Majoi Hume. 

\o. Airs. Maud Pasoos, aged 65, after an illness 
of nine houis. 

At Muttra, lieutenant John Cunningham, acting 
Deputy Pdvnu.atei it ilutt station. 

May 4. Mdi M, nai'ghter o! Get rge Keddie, E^q, 
Surgeon of the 7ih Native Cavaiiy, aged 2 year--, 
3 mouths and 4 days. 

At Zenibar, on the 21st March last, Mr. John 
Wiseman, formerly chief oiheer in the couNiiy 
service. 

At Bencoolen. on the stii April, Major Cliarles 
Porteous, of the 20th Bengal Nan*e intaiitry, 
much regretted. 

At Iiitdliy, Mr, Ciiaiics Benufct, -ndigo planter. 

I. At Berhampore, in tmioequeuce ot the burst- 
ing of ,ui abscess in btr liver, the lady ot Lieut. 
VlC White, AdjutAiit pi ovine tal hattanon of 
Moorshedabad, aged 18 ytars and iO moiilhs. 

MADRAS. 

CoUeg e ot Ma<Ira Jan a-u-j 20, 1 % 1 H . 

General Onlers . — The Mo non r- 

able the Governor in Couucil i& pleaded to 
grant theuMial reward tor the acijiiii em^’nt 
of the Hiudostance laiiguat?e, re.^peetitely 
to Lieutciiaut Ju.'eph (jarnaulr, of the 
26tli, and Ltti. enaiit JoluiGibhin^ of tlie 
18tH native 1 eyim.'Uts, who aie reported 
by the tenonitiee to have executed the 
tasks ‘I to them with such a de- 
gree oi act as lefleet.s great credit 

on their atiaininents.” — The committee 
add, “ In neither of their exercies was 
any material error discoverable, although 
we have in this, as we have had on al- 
most all former occasions, to notice some 
slight defict in the pronnneiatiou. — But, 
we conceive that both these candidates aie 
einiacutly entitled to the usual reward." 


ciatlon of Lieutenant GarnauU is exceed- 
ingly good." 

'Fhe Right Honourable the Governor in 
Couucil has great sati>f3ction in confer- 
ring on Lieutenant GarnauU of the 25th 
regiment, native infmtry, the additional 
distinction for the acquirement of the Per- 
sian language, established by the General 
Order ot 17th November, 1812. 

BIRTHS. 

At Arcot, S4th May, the lady of Mr. E. W. Pen- 
man ot a sun. 

23th. Tlie Udy of Major C. H . Powell of a son- 
At Salem, 26th Apnl, the lady of Claud Currie, 
Esq. .Assistant Suig«'on, of a son. 

At Cdiinaiiore, igth iMay, the lady of Lieut-Col, 
Mouat, of a son, 

4th Ju it\ Mis. J. Perriman of a daughter. 

3lst May, Til:: idly ot i leiit. Thompson, 24th 
regiment N. 1 of acUughter, 

14tli June Lady ol t leni.-Culoiv 1 Conway, Adjt. 

Geiiei.d of the rti ol a dauahter. 

7tli June. Tlie Udy ul Lieut. C. W, Macintosh 
of a son. 

rotU June, The lady of W. F. N’ewlyn, Esq. of 
d daughter. 

12. The lady of Captain Pruen, of the Hon. 

v^'iiiipany’s Marine ot a son. 

22d May, The lady of T. Allsop, Esq, of a 
daughter. 

20. i lie lady of Captain Crewe, brigadier Major 
to the Mysore division of the army of a son. 

fiOthJune, The lady of Captain Peregrine Davie 
ot a son. 

I2th July. The lady of Cap' am Outlaw, N, C. o 
a son. ‘ 

14. The lady of Major-GLit. Taylor of a daughter- 

21. Tlie Luiy ot Captain Macraitti, commanding 
ut hdttdiiiin Pion. eisot a d lUgliter. 

12. The Id'iy of J. A. CdiJmijoi, E;.q, of a 
dauglitei . 

23. 'I'iie ladv ot Lu'iit, P. VVlnniiel, Assistant 
Mdilar) Aiuliljr Geiinal -d a son, 

23, Lady ot K. MdcauU’v, E q, su geon, of a 
daughter, 

31. The ladv of Lieut, J. W. Cleveland, 15th 
regiment, N. I. of a daughter. 

Mrs. J. S. Atherton of a son. 

6ch Aug. The ladv" of W. Prichard, Esq. Gar- 
rison a urge© n uf a danghtef. 

marriages. 

10th June. At Puheat bv Rev. J. P, RoUltr, 
Ml. P. VeUiiin. to Miss .^ophia Jansz, 

2i Mr. R. A. Astilo . to Miss Uirhardsou, 

23d June. Banm Cliiistian Von Gever to Miss 
Juhanna WtUielimua V'atis Fall. 

1st Jiiiy. Majoi-Gc»*eral Jam's Hare, t6 Miia 
Hackfctc, 

P’hJuA, Mr I. E Peptil, to Mrs. M. A, Graves. 
13 Mr H. A. Chtbotf. Quarter Master General’s 
Dep.u tnieat to Mr-. Susanna Herbert. 

27" Mr. Benjamin Jonnson, to Miss Marthn 
Durand. 


“ O. G. 15 June, 18 16. — The acrpiiic- 
-ments of Lieutenant Gainaulr, in the 
Periiaii langtiaye, thougli very respectable 
aie ©f an onier eiilirt ly ditferont from 
that of Lietiteuant Uicke 1 he traiisla- 
tiousof the loiiiiet gtiuJciiKn are a.s re- 
markable for clo^eiie^s ot p. r>picuiiy, ais 
those of the latter for t-Iigance ami idiom. 
W'c consider howeier, ihti t is no small 
praise to LitutenantGainault, to have ac- 
quired .so ext client a piactical style of lan- 
guage, in a peiiod of le>s than live months, 
cluriim wliich, alone, it appears that his 
attention has been exclusively directed to 
the acquisition of the Persiau : thepronun- 


deaths. 


4th May, At the Residency, Hvdrabad, J. W. 

tlic iiitant son of G Mickle, Esq, aged 2 months, 
17th. At nellduy, Lieut. Richa d Seward, l3tU 
regiment, N , I . 

19 - 0(1 board Uie brig Lark, on passage, Altxr. 

WorxUotk, h-q. Master Attendant at Cormga. 
28. Lady ot Colonel Daly at Aleppa. 

5th June. \ B>l»ary, A Rae, Esq. Assistant 
Mirfceon, 7tli regiment, N I. 

7. At taniiaiiort, the infant son of Captain V. 

P ck. H. M ,soth regiment. 

I3(h JuK Fa, my, ilu inlant daughter of J. -A. 

CasuB iq > , E-q. 

23. Mr Th 'mas (Jray", 


29 *. u . - r. . 

o ■ . . I . ' . . 

At . . ■ . .■ ■ ■ : 

H, M. 5bUi regiment. 

4t;i Aug. Mr. Joaeph Lyoa. 


■ R ■« *«• 

: ' t w, pi. 
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BOMRAY. 

\^e are ijiiorined that the Mini'^tcr and 
Kirk J 7 essioi)s of tlie Scot-; chuicln's of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, have una- 
nimously elected the Rev. J. Br)c« , 0. D. 
and CharlcTi Forbes, Ei.q. of Anchmcddan, 
M. P. to be their ie[MC.'-eiup^iu'> in ilie 
General As'cnibly ol the Cmiiih to *A'ot- 
laiid for tlie ) ear 181“. 

Accounts have i cached this Presidency 
of the safeanivalof his Maje^'ty’s 74rh 
le^iment of foot at is u rat. 

SESSIONS. 

On ?.fonday moiniiiu, July 21, the fol- 
lowing jinynien weie swoin in to com- 
pose theiury h>r the trial of Lienteiiant- 
Colonel T. C. Harris, deputy commis>ary 
to th« .subsidiary force in the Decltan, and 
a natn'e named Pooneaklioly. They were 
indicted for a conspiracy to defraud the 
Honourable Kan India Company : 

Auiriistiis Peily, Em|. Foreman. 

Mr. John Vates, John I\Iack, E-'q, 

James jeakes, Esq. \V.P.Ashbuiner,Ksq. 
Ml, n. F. Heretoid, Mr. Daniel \Ve>r, 

B. Notoii,]>q, Caiit. J‘/lm Bhi)d, 

Mr. Tlioiuas Bo\ce, iMi. Jolm Hart. 

Fred, Boudiier, K>q. 

After a splendid and eloquent .speech 
from the Advocate-General tor the piose- 
cutioii, the court was occupied (or three 
successive days in taking and hearing the 
evidence which was brought forward in 
support of it. On Thursday morning Mr. 
Woodhouse, on behalf of Colonel Harris, 
having made an able and inii)re''‘'iw’ ad 
dress to the jiuy, concluded liy (iicluCnn 
that he should call no witne^'ics or pio- 
duce any evidence for the deteiice ; Mr. 
Staveley spoke also, witli much elo([uence, 
on behalf of Pooneakhoty Moodelier, and 
the Advocatc-Geneial having, under the 
direction of the court, w aived his right to 
reply, the Recorder commenced Ids sum- 
ming up to the jury about half past four, 
P.M. which took up about tour hours 
and a half. At about half past ten the 
jury returned into the court with a 
verdict of Aot guilti/, as to both the de- 
fendants. 

'I’he court wa.s uniformly crowded, fiom 
morning til) niedit, during the couti no- 
tice of lliis trial. 

15. — The Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta licensed the Rev. Nicholas Wade, 
A.M. and the Rev. Robert Bayne?, L.L.B. 
to be Senior and Junior Ministers at St. 
Thomas’s Church at this Presidency. 
Tlie Rev. H. Davies to Colaba and Tan- 
nah, and the Rer. Thomas Carr, A.B. to 
Surat. 

MARINE. 

By intellignce received of the operations 
of the Company’s cruizers to the eastward, 
it appeals that on the 5th of April the 
boats of Tenntc cruizer attacked, and 


dro\e on .shore, off Tenette River, two 
war 1 rows, mounting four rantaks each 
and ti.dl (if men, on which service Acting 
Lieutenant Kmrhant, a very promising 
otfirer, was Killed. 

On Die 7t!i id Jure, (Aptain Katwell, 
at tl;c ! 0 jULSi('r tlie lle.'^nlcnt, landed a 
hod} ot ^e. alien and marines, from tlie 
(Tiuiycib Tcnmimoutli and Benare^, con- 
sisting ot 115 men, and pioceedcd with 
them to Maro.^j ; the latter ve'-sel being 
left as a guard-ship at Muca^'sar, all the 
di*-; foiee having been withdrawn 

L orn the fi.it. The Teignmouth was sta- 
tioned off Maros River, and the Ternate 
off J'inojitty, to alarm the coast, and de- 
ter tlie dref from reinforcing the enemy 
ncai 

The position occupied by the enemy 
WM-' about eight miles from Mai os, at tlie 
entrance of a strong pass leading to the 
hill, where they were intrcndied in fif- 
teen siroiig redoubts ; on the morning of 
the 81 h o il force preceded to tlie attack, 
accoi'dinir to the Oispo^itiou made by Ma- 
jor Dalton, the resident ; the seamen, 
being attached to the battering cams, and 
the marine? ineoi pnrated with the troops : 
the attack commenced at day-light, and 
continued until four in the afternoon, when 
the enemy, after a most desperate resist- 
ance, was driven with great loss from the 
whole of his enti^nchment.s. Our losj oti 
this occasion is very considerable, being 
seventy-four killed and wounded. 

The conduct of every officer and man 
huHiLd from the ci niters ha> been most 
exiaupkii V. The exei t iou'' of Lieutenant 
Gio,\Mr. Mui-day, master’s mate, and 
J!r. M(.re''hy, muNliipman, attachetl to 
to tlie iruu", are highly >poken of. The 
detachment of the marines from Benares 
particularly distinguished themselves. 

The enemy’s force was estimated at 
2,000 men, wdiile that of Major Dahon 
only amounted to .'130 rank and file, ex- 
clusive of the «eamen and marines. 

The Commander-in-Chief of iheBonP.s 
forces, Dajoc Chita, with tw'O other 
chiefs were killed, and their los.s is com-, 
pitted at 500 men killed and wounded. 


Pestonjee Somanjpe . — We have copied 
:1ie followinir tiom the Bombay Courier ; 
rhe deceased was, we leam, a man of the 
greatest opulence and influence among the 
lative .^objects of the British Government 
it Bombay.— On the 21st instant, at liatf- 
;)ast two o’clock in the morning, PesloB- 
ee Bomanjee, the well known 
espectable par see merchant, p«ia fbe 
n eat debt of nature, after havii^yns*co®- 
pleteJ Ills fifty-eighth year. 

He had, for some time, a 

rcry painful and depressing which 

he bore with great k!« 

Rmily and friends with the hopes of hi 
•ecovery ro the last. A few liours, bow- 
2D2 
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ever, before his dissolution, he became 
sensible of the near approach of death ; 
and, in the full possession of his faculties, 
prepared his surrounding relatives for the 
awftil separation that was about to take 
place, with a composure and resignation 
worthy of the most enlightened philoso- 
phy, exalted and refined by the most per- 
fect reliance on the wisdom and goodness 
of God. 

He addressed them with great affection, 
and with all that strength, clearness, and 
precision of language, for which he was 
held in so much estimation through lite. 
He told them that he felt his hour was 
come, and that as such was the will of 
the high Providence that watched over 
them, he submitted himself to his gra- 
cious dispensations. Tiiat death was the 
last tribute to be paid in this world— the 
universal lot of human nature — aud that 
as it must be paid sooner or later, when 
God determined the time, it is the duty of 
man to submit without further stniggle, 
and to prepare himself for an event wliich 
he cannot delay. That as he felt all hopes 
of recovery were vain, he gave up, as far 
as man can be supposed to do, the very 
wish to live ; and conjured his friends to 
imitate him in that resignation which was 
now his greatest comfort. He desired 
them to look back on the part he had so 
long played in life ; that if tliey were sa- 
tisfied he had conducted himself well, 
his memory would remain to them as a 
consolation after he was gone, and that 
instead of lamenting, they ought rather 
to give thanks to the Almighty for the 
prosperity with which he had been crown- 
ed, and for the powerful friends by whom 
he and they were supported both in India 
and in England. That the same line of 
conduct wliich first obtained those bless- 
ings, would presen'e them ; and that he 
had nothing left to wish for in this 
world, but a long continuance of that 
prosperity, which God had been pieced 
to shew his family, before he took him to 
bimseif. 

* Such was the piety, such the resigna- 
tion, and such the dignified morality of 
this dying believer in the religion of Zoro- 
aster. His loss has not been confined to 
his family and friends ; it is felt by the 
natives of every description. His wealth 
and his knowledge gave him great power ; 
and he was liberal of both without osten- 
tation. From the earliest period of his 
life, he was trained up in mercantile pur- 
fuits ; and, of all the Asiatics we have 
ever known, he was eminently the best 
acquainted with our language, our cus- 
toms, aud our laws. This enabled him 
to adjust many disputes among the rich, 
which might ha\e involved them in ruin ; 
and to relieve many of the poor from that 
pride of oppression, which is so generally 
ccmnectcd with the aristocrascy of mere 


wealth. As the representative of success- 
ful industry, wealth indeed cannot be too 
much respected; but how many accom- 
plishments and how many virtues are re- 
quired, to refine it into that respectability, 
which can only result from a proper use 
of the power which it bestows. 

He was possessed of a very noble figure, 
an admirable address, and a copious flow 
of language. No man could po?'<ibiy pre- 
sent himself in a more dignified or pre- 
possessing manner ; and the impression 
he made from such natural advantages, 
was uniformly supported by the resources 
of a sound judgment, aud a great variety 
and extent of information. 

From the time his fortune first enabled 
him to la) out money on building, even to his 
last illness, he contimied to beautify the 
town and islatid of Bombay, with houses 
aud gardens ; and lie may be tnily said to 
have created that taste for an ornamental 
disposure of their wealth, by which the 
natives of this country Itave contributed 
so much to the comforts of the European 
population. Tlie gentiemsOn who have in- 
habited his numerous aud stately houses, 
Avill bear ample testimony to the liberality 
with which he uniformly met their wished, 
and adopted their suggestions of improve- 
ment, or even alteration ; and the gi'eater 
part of a very considerable fortune is ac- 
tually vested in this manner. 

Tile day before his death, we under- 
stand, he made and published his last 
will and testament, in which lu* displayed 
his usual good sense ; and left liis affairs 
in the most orderly arrangement. He 
adopted his eldest grandson, Dadabhoy, 
as his own son, according to the custom 
of his nation ; but left his very handsome 
fortune to be enjoyed equally by both his 
grandsons, the children of a beloved 
daughter, whose early loss he lamented 
as the greatest misfortune he had met 
with in life. She married Nowrojee, the 
eldest son of Jamsetjee Bomaujec, our 
venerable uaval architect, and head of the 
Wadia family— a family, which, whether 
we consider them as British subjects, 
British merchants, or British architects, 
have largely contributed to the prosperity 
and strength of the British Empire in 
India. 

PROMOTIONS AND APPOIN’IMENTS. 

22d June.— Sub-Conductor Pope to be 
Conductor of Commissary of Stores De- 
partment. 

Captain-Lieutenant N. Betts to be Cap- 
tain. 

Lieutenant G. P. Seward to be Captain 
Lieutiuanc. 

Ensign J. Perrin to be Lieutenant 

27th June. — Lieutenant A, Fra 2 er,of 
2d Battalion 4th Regiment, N. 1. to 
Hindustani Linguist to that eorps, 

1st July.— Captaia G. Moore, H. M. 
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34th Regiment, is appointed Private Secre- 
tary to tlie Right Honourable the Governor. 

6‘th July. — Lieutenant R. W. Fleming 
to be Adjutant 1st Battalion. 

SURGEONS. 

Assistant-Surgeon W. Aikin to the es- 
tablishment at Poorbunder. 

Assistant-Surgeon Thomas Robeson to 
succeed Assistant-Surgeon Aikin at Mocka. 

Assistant-Surgeon Lech mere Hathway 
to the medical duties of the Hou. Com- 
pany's cruizer Psjcfie. 

Resignation. — Mr. William Smith, Mi- 
litary PavTii as ter- General at this Presi- 
dency, resigned the service ; the otfices 
of Military Paymaster- General and Ac- 
countant-General have been in consequence 
consolidated, and are now held by Mr. 
John Kaye. 

Furloughs to England. — Lieutenant J. 
W. Graham, 6th Regiment, N. I. ; Lieut. 
J. C. Baynes, 4th Regiment ; Lieut. .1. 
Cocke, 2d Regiment, N. 1. ; Surgeon II. 
B. Perrin ; Major J. F. Dyson ; Lieut. 
A W. Browne ; Brevet-Major and Capt. 
O. B. Butter ; Lieut. S. T. vVamby ; Kn- 
Sign J. Addison, 9tli Regiment N. I. 

BIRTHS. 

5th .tulV' Mrs. M. Joseph of a son. 

2d Jui^. Lady of W, Ashbnruer, of a daughter, 
loth. ' Lady of Captain W. W. Valgar, ot a 
daughter. 

12. Lady of Captain W. Morison of Bancoot of 
a son. 

ftS. Mrs. Kinn of a son. 

1st Aug. At Baroda residency, lady of Captain 
Carnac of a son. 

At Magazon, the lady of Major Moles worth of a 
daughter. 

17th June, Lady of Lieut. C . A. EMerton of a sou . 
DEATHS. 

10th Aug, Henry, son of H. Stewart, Estj. Naval 
Master Attend.tnt. 

16 . Richard, infant son of Capt. Ballard- 
1st Sept. John Hungerford, Esq. one ot the At- 
torniesof ihe Rccoidcr’s <^ourt, and acting So- 
licitor to the Hon. East-lndia Company. 

S. Master J. Dunuwaai. 

At Belvidere, Henry, infant son of H. Shank, Esq, 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
Colonial Revenues and Esependiture 
for 1812. 
revenues. 



*R/u’ ds. 

sc . . 


Loan Bank 

. 119,975 

2 

3 

Customs 

, 265,466 

4 

5 

Transfer Duties, ( 
Tythes, &c. ^ ’ * 

. 172,392 

6 

1 

Duty on Public Sales 

. 126,764 

5 

0 

Land Revenues 

12.3,191 

6 

4 

Stamp Duty 

, . 93,260 

4 

0 

fiisolvent Estates , , . , 

. . 5,070 

1 

1 

Printing Office 

11 '200 

7 

0 

Port Office 

8,106 

0 

0 

Postage 

6,381 

2 

0 


♦ The Rix Dollar is a paper currency wliicfa 
rises m value according to the real or supposed 
aeweity of cash, the discount varying from fifteen 
to tliirty five per cent, 
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Fines 

616 

2 

4 

Stellenbosch Arm'ual ? 
Payment J * ' 

, 3,000 

0 

0 

Rent of a Mill. ....... 

107 

3 

0 

Wine Tas-ter 

, 5,616 

2 

0 

Fees of Office 

. 54,934 

1 

3 

Tolls 

. 18,214 

5 

4 

Caffer Commands Tax . 

. 61,000 

0 

0 

Store Rent 

1,400 

0 

0 


1,076,698 

6 

1 


Colonial Revenues have ? 
increased J 

129,575 

6 

4 

Expenditure. 



OROINIRIES. 

Riv ds. 

€C. 

St, 

Salaries and Pensions . , 

663,483 

6 


Subsistence of Con- } 
victs, &c. V* 

7,425 

5 

2 

Expeuccs of Offices. . . , 

26,498 

6 

1 

Cape Regiment 

186,608 

3 

H 

Roads,WaterCourses, J 
Bridges, &c. \ 

Bibleand School Com- i 

6,900 

0 

0 

1,787 



mission J 

4 

3 


892,704 

2 


EXl'RAORDINARIES. 



Buildings 

27,868 

5 

0 

Sundries 

67,597 

3 

2 

Pay of armed Inhabitants 

14,634 

0 

0 

Timber 

25,769 

1 

2 

Bills on Colonial Agent 

34,976 

2 

5 

Lands bought by Go-3 
vernment J 

3,600 

0 

0 

New Road to Symon’s 3 
Tow Ilf J 

32,917 

2 

1 

1 

,098,067 

1 

’h 

Ordinary Expenccs ) 
have increased J 

134,004 

5 

2f 

Extraordinary ditto. . . . 

110,134 

6 

4 

Colonial Expenditure ) 
has increa.sed J 

224,138 

6 



NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The S^/d/iezf Gazette y among other ar- 
ticles, contains a narrative of a tour 
made by Mr. Evans, under the direction 
of the Governor, in the lately explored 
country to the westward of the Blue 
Mountains : — 

On the loth May, 1815, he commenced 
his tour, and on the 2d of June, finding 
his provisions would not enable him to 
proceed further, he began to retrace bis 
steps back to Bathurst, where he arrived 
on the i2th June, having been zhse/ht 
thirty-one days. At a distance of about 
sixty miles from Bathurst, Mr. E^ns 
discovered a number of hilte, the points 
of which end in perpendic^ar heads, 
from thirty to forty feet high, of pure 
lime-stone, of a misty grey colour. At 
this place, and also throaghout the gene- 

t In extent about cigTiteen mfici. 
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ral coiirfte of the journey, kangaroos, 
eimies, ducks, &c. 'ivere seen in great 
iiumbeis, and the new river, to which 
Mr. Evans c:a\e the name of the Lachlan, 
abounds with fish. The natives appealed 
more numerous tliatr at Bathurst ; but so 
very wild, and apj)aretitly so much alarm- 
ed at the sight of white men, that he 
coidd not induce them to come near, or 
to hold any intercourse whatevei with 
him. At the termination of the tour, 
3fr. Evans saw a good level country, of a 
most interesting appearance, and a very 
I’kdi .soil: and he coneeiies that there is 
no harrier to prevent the tiavelliim fiuthei 
west^^ard to ahno'^t any extent that could 
desiied. The distance tiavelled by 
him on this occasion was 142 ineasmed 


tinned at the hatchway, kept ^hem off 
with their muskets. Their numbers in- 
creased, and a rush was momentarily ex- 
pected. A constant fire was kept up from 
below, and the natives crowded all on the 
qiuiiter-dirck to keep clear of tlic filing up 
the liatcliway. The ( abin sky-liglit afford- 
ed ano}<poitunit\ offiiingupon them there; 
the occa>ion was embiaced, and tuo dis- 
chaiges drove them off the quarter-deck. 
They were astonished and confounded at 
the unexpected attack tliroiigh the ^k)- 
iiaht, vvhich was fatal to ''cveial; they 
lautbiward, still detei mined, howc^. er, 
to persist in their attempt of capturing the 
ves>el. In passing fonvaid they were 
again fired at from tlie hntcliw‘i\ , but at 
this critical u: jment anived Jackv War- 


miles out; which, witli (IiLros>ions hj the 
southward, made the total di'-tance 1 .'>.■) 
miles tiom Bathniftf. He adds, at the 
same time, that baling taken a nioie di- 
rect line back to Batluii-t fkau that by 
which he left it, be made the distance 
then only 115 mile.s; and he observe^, 
that a good load may be made all that 
length without any consideiable difliculty, 
there not being more than three hills 
which may not be avoided. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

The Brothers ha'^ brf)ui,dit to Sydney an 
account of a de^perafe, imt un^ucce^^ful 
attempt by the natives at Trial Hail)our, 
New Zealand, to get iios^'ession of tliai 
ship and the Trial. Trial Harbour is esti- 
mated to be distant 150 miles S.E. of the 
Missionary station at the Bay of Islands, 
between the River Thames and Mercury 
Bay. 

Mr. Howell states, that at half past 
* twelve, A. M. he ob>ened a number of 
canoes aloiiff'-ide botli ves^eL, but that 
from the fiiendli teinis lie was on with 
the chiefs ami oi her natives, he had no 
suspicion of any desi'. u again.st the ves.'jels, 
both of which weie provided with board- 
ing nets, through the interstices of which 
they bartered tlicrr cjmmotlities with the 
islanders. Tlie Trial’s people w ere down 
at dinner ; Mr. Howell w as on the qu.ir- 
ter-deck, folding a mat, with a friendly 
chief, Nairurno, near to whom w'as ano- 
ther chief ; the latter on some signal sup- 
posed to have been given by the former, 
sprung upon Mr. Howell with his club, 
and stnick him upon the back of the liead ; 
he reeled, half stumbled ; a second blow 
was aimed at him, winch lie avoided by 
iTJsIiing forward and precipitating himserf 
dow n the forcca.stle hatchway. The as- 
sailants now crowded on the upper deck, 
of which they obtained complete posses- 
sion, wiiile several who had intruded 
themselves between decks, were opposed 
by the people and killed. Those above 
tried to ship the main hutch, in order to 
shut the crew below, but two men sta- 


rv, a native w lio had betoie bthujired 
to the ’] iKiI, and iw’ his thiettion lo cu; 
the cables ot the two ve-'"!.]'-, il-e eicws 
were i educed to the he^t extieniity. Thty 
soon diiited ashore, and the as?ailanls, to 
iivmd the filing, crowded in and about the 
long boat, A steady chaiire of se^en mus- 
kets at one vo’lcy, (irove them overboard, 
and thus tlie ciew legained tlie deck, of 
wdiicli tlic enemy liatl had po.ssession four 
boms. They now saw the Jirothers with- 
in half a cable’s len^rth, also aground, 
with iqiwauls ot 100 natives on the deck. 
Tlie Tr.al’s swivels weie now employed 
in aid tU liei muskefiy, and "oon cleared 
luT Mr. Bmnet and his people icgained 
tlie deck of the Brothers, tiom whence 
tliey also had been driven, and a joint fire 
wais kept up as long as the natives were 
within its reach, wliieh did consideiaJile 
execution. Mr. Burnet’s re]'oit of the 
affair states, that at halt pa^t twelve 
o’clock, he heard a shout from the ’I'rial, 
and immediately his ow’ii decks were 
crow ded witli natives who had been pre- 
viously alongside his vessel ; tliat he wa.? 
instantly aware of the intended assault, 
and seizing a musket, shot one of the 
most forward. Mr. dohii O’Neal, mate 
of the vessel, and a native of New South 
IVales, for some time detended Mr. Bur- 
net against the attacks of several adver- 
saries, with an empty musket; he was 
himself attacked, and fell, overpowered 
by numbers. Thomas Hayes was thrown 
wounded into a canoe, and killed on 
shore, Joseph Mar.^^deii and John Hallo- 
gan, the foimer wounded, jumped over- 
board, and weie protected by a chief’s 
wife; the latter rejoined tlie vessel, and 
.^-opposes Maisdcn, who did not return, to 
be still alive. William Moican, a boy, 
was wounded, as was also Mr. Buniet, 
though not badly ; and tlie next morning 
the two seamen wlio had been unfortunately 
killed on boaui the Brothers, w'cre inter- 
led. On board the Brothers were killed 
Matthew Jackson, ati Etu*opeaiij ’ and 
Tetia, a Fomatoo native ; and Chdstophcr 
Harper, wounded. 
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PERSIAN GULF. 

Dhr(n'ery of Eight hkin'Is, 

We publish foi gcncia! intoi motion, 
follow in< ob-yen atioiis received fro u the 
Honouiabk* Jame.'' \«hle\ M iii k% Cap- 
tain of hi" M lie-iivN vhip Favoniir<‘, in 
regard to the '•luiation and appeiiauee of 
eight i^la!ld'^ <li>co\ere(! by linn on the 
Idth, lltli and l.'jtii, of Julv intlio 

Peisian Gnlpli during a crai/e ioi general 
protection of the tWHle 

The "it nation and appearance of (‘ight 
island" on tiie Arab) m side in the tialp!i 
of Persia not laid down in any of the 
chart-i ; the names of ’vvliicli are Arabic 
and the latitudes an 1 longimtes of each 
taken from oro^s bcavinrs, the latter by 
chrouoineter , seen by hi** Maje'tUs ship 
Favourite, the honourable James Ashley 
Maude, Captain, dining a cruize for the 
general protection of trade in tlie Gulph, 
on the l.lrh 1 Ith an 1 loth of July li^ifj, 

D>ni — !n latitude 2.’)' 10 N- longitude 
per dnouometer 52'' F- hearing SL. 
distance 4 leagues, appear" of a moderate 
height ^VIth a fevv small hummocks and 
south vvederu e:Areiiiity a low sandy 
point "ixor seven mdes iulengtli, notree", 
and soil a metallic appearance ; in pa"'s- 
ing it, di'tauce oif shore four or five lea- 
gues, we ha 1 from 13 to 18 fathoms, coarse 
sand with a few ov'erfalls. 

Jarnaht Island . — South easterly direc- 
tion fo md Dauss is in latitude 25“ 8' N. 
longitude per chronometer 52“ 55^ E, 
bearing SE. by S"5 or 6 leagues, has thiee 
high hummocks nearly of »m equal height, 
two on the northern extreuir) and (>iie 
more to tlie soutlwvard, d'h.e ha/c ut the 
atmospheie was too gieat to oii'Mvc wlic- 
ther the extremi t ies wei e low, appai ently 
no vegetation, hills lonued of a metallic 
substance. 

Arzniit' /.v/z/z/rf. - We"t southwesterly 
direction from Jarnain in latitude 24“ 55 
N. longitude per chronometer 52« 33 E. 
hearing SSW. 9. miles, is ratlier high, a 
rugged appearance. About a cable's length 
off the eastern aud western extremities 
there are two rocks a little above water ; 
and on the north ea"t side a shoal extends 
nearly a mile from the shore, composed of 
rocks and coial sand. The Favouiite an- 
chored under this island, with the centre 
of the island beaiing S. by E J E. 5 or 6 
miles in 12^ fathoms, fine coral sand and 
shells. 

I could not discover any fresh water 
on this island , but from ravines occasioned 
froih the heavy rains, I have no doubt by 
sinking wells, water might he procured. 
The soil consists of metallic substance ; 
no tr^s and only a few herbs, the south- 
ern side exceedingly rugged, and in breadth 
1 ima^ne two or three miles, and seven 
miles in Iwigtli, which terminates to the 
WSW. in a low Semdy point. 

{Tgbe concluded in ournextj 


BIRTHS, .MARRIAGES, & DEATHS, 
AT HOME. 

BIRTH". 

In Langbam Puce, the ladj of Sir J. Langham, 
B.irt (U n fldaalitei . 

At the Mitcaini, the lady of Str T. D, 

Ac'an-l, Bait t>f a daughter. 

At Carnbiuigt, Lady Mortlock, of 3 d iiighter. 

Ill Hrrtfoid-'liett, the Coiiulesi ot Clatiinell, of 
a 51*11 aiui h-=‘u 

At Farlev, ncir R.ading, the Lad. Lvey bicphen- 
8011, ol a son. 

In Wnnpole sir'et, the lady of the H*jn. J. T. 

Leslie Mehiile, ol a son. 

At Kero'e/ I O'l^e, Worcester, the lady of Major- 
Gen. Sir R. Hale Sheaffe, Bart, nl a d mglittr. 

In Dcvoii'Uird-place, the Udy of Kecti-Admiral 
Scott, of a daogliter. 

In Portland place, the lady of Henry Bor.liam, 
E^q. of a s m. 

In Mancht'slei -street, the lady of Capt. LaK.e, 3 ti 
liuard'-, ot a son. 

The lady i»t James Paterson, Esq. of Wimpole- 
sLre*^t, of a daugnter. 

Ttie la<iv of William E. Lee., Ef-q. of a son. 

The faR.L oi Thomas Lees, Esq of a son. 

Tne ladv ot John C. Lees, Esq. of a ooii. 

The lady of Mr H Lees, Bait, oi a son and hetr. 

1 1 Greon-f ti'cet, Groivenor square, the lady of 
L’i*!onjl Chri'tie, of a son 
At Lawngron, Petwoith, the uidy of Wm. Jenoev, 
Esq ot a sun. 

In (jritat Cumberland-place, tie. lady nf R. Ro- 
bcitson Esq. of a «on. 

At Ciitchill House, Mrs. Fiedenck Ricketts, of 
a son 

The ladv of John Delafield, Esq of Woburn-placC, 
Kussell square, of a daughter. 

At Kilrenna, county of Cork, tbela<l\ of James 
Hanning, Esq, of a son, add the lady of Tlios. 
Studdari, Esq. of a son and heir. 

At Spring-mount, county of Kerry, the lady of 
Maurice Fitzmaurice, Esq. of a son and heir. 
At Edinburgh, the lady ot Wm. Stothert, Esq. 
of a son. 

In Bruns .vick-square, Mrs. Mieville, of a daughter. 
In i-stf'^et, the lady ot J. A, L. Simpkinson, 

iVq. ,q a " Ml. 

Til ■ Iciu', ot Dr Dennison, 01 U]^per Guildford- 
!:tr- et, Ot .1 -on. 

In < Til ,M-r-"tice!;, the Udy of Walter Skirrow, Esq, 
(d a danglittr. 

In Ch 1 haiii- place, the lady of J. Ritchie, Esq, ot 
a son. 

The lady of N. G. Ingrain, Esq. of a son. 

In >*orthampton-square, the lady of Frederick 
Wm. Pott, E 3 q.of a son. 

The lady of Mr. K. B. Withy, of James-street, 

Adelplii, of a son. 

In Wimpole-street, the lady of the Hon, J. T» 
Leslie Melv.lle, of a son. 

In Harley-slreet, the lady of Capt. Beaufort, R, 
ot a son. 

In Gowi-r-stree’ , Mrs. John Smith, of a daughter 
The lady of R. Westmacott, E'q. R. A. of a son. 
In Montague-place, Russel 1 -sqtiaie, Mrs. Edward 
Denne, nf a daughter. 

The lady of Dr, E. T. Monro, of Gow^f -Street, of 

a son. 

At Crnom’s Hill, Greenwich, the lady of the Rev* 
C. Pari Burney, of a son. 

A' Antwerp, the lady of A.EIlerman, Esq. of a son. 
Tne lady ot J. L. Anderdon, Esq. of a son. 

In Portland-pUcc, the lady of Lieut. Gen. Rey- 
nolds, of a Mn. 

The lady of J . P. Lockhart, Esq. Tavistock-sqnare, 
of a ifaughter. 

At Hollvcombe, Sussex, the lady of Charles W. 

Tavlor, Esq. M. P, of a son and heir, 

• T . " E. E. Vidal, Eiq. R. 

N 

■ , ■ lady dt Psynton Pi- 

gott. Esq. of a son. 

At Ramsgate, the lady of Joftn Bsunutidge, jao. 
Esq. i)f Harley* street, of a daughter. 

The lady of A. G. Rk^lrige, Bsq, Nosely Hall, 
Leicesteniiire* of a dM^er- 
In MMitagoe sqaara, tlie My of Richard Brewo, 
Esq. of a daughter- 

At BrixtoD* Mrs* J, W. Westoa> of a ton. 





Births^ Marriagesy and Deaths. 


MARRIAGES. 

Ill St. James’s -square, Lieut. -Col, Maurice Fitz- 
liarding Powell, Aid*de Camp to his Royal 
Higtiness the Piincc Regent, to I^ady Eleanor 
Dunbarton. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Huntingfield, to Miss Blois, 
daughter of Sir Charles Blois, Bart, 

At Beverley, Lieiit -Colonel Beresford, to Marj*, 
daughter of the Rev. John Gilby, 

Henry Derbishire, Esq. of Little Maddox-stieef, 
to Mary Stuart, niece to the late Lieut. -Gen. 
Sir John Stuart, Count of Maida. 

Robert Marquis, Esq, late of Bengal, to Mios Ma> 
ry Forsyth Rannie, daughter of Thomas Rannie, 
Esq. of Bird’s Park, Cullen. 

At Little Parndon, Essex, John Carter, Esq M. P, 
for Portsmouth, to Joanna Maria, daughter of 
VVin. Smith, Esq, M P. 

At Newport, Essex, Mr. William Holt, to Ame- 
lia, daughter of the late Rev. Edward Bryant, 

At Leominster, James Henry Levin, Esq, of 
Broad-street, to Mary Ann, daughter of Edward 
Woodhouse, Esq. 

The Rev. John Brereton, Head Master of Bedford 
fichool, to Miss Laura Abbot Hams, of Leigh 
Linton. 

At Marylebone Church, Captain Grey, of tlie loth 
Hussars, to Caiheime Mana, daughter of the 
late B. Gni.dall, Esq. 

William Ciirzoii, of Melton, to Maria, only daugh- 
ter of Colonel Hunlock. 

At St. Andrew's, Holborn. Mr- John Andrew, of 
Braintree, to Mrs. Caroline Bowers, of the same 
plat e. 

At Pittodrie, Aberdeenshire, Alex* Forbes Irvine, 
Esq. of Schivas, to Margaret, daughter of the 
late James Hamilton, Esq. of Edinburgh. 

At Pliimstead, Lieut. Fred. Wright, Rojal Horse 
Artillery, to Mary, daugJiier of the late VV^iti. 
Hal), Esq Captain of the Ro\al Artilleiy. 

At Bishopstliorpe, William John Law, fesq^, to 
Charlotte Mary, daughter of R. Sympson. Bsq, 

At Hitchin, Robert Lmdow Carr, of Wavertree, 
Esq. to Fannv, daughter of the late Rev. Htnry 
Ward, of Langley. 

At Whitchurch, AIi, Percual Norton Johnson, of 
Doclors’-Commons. to Elu. L^dia, daughter of 
the late T, Smith, Esq. 

At bt. Paul’s, Covent garden, John Kmnear, Esq, 
to Miss Georgian a boileau. 

At Bath, E. Tovty, Esq. to Mrs. Duncan, widow 
of John Duncan, Esq. of the Island of Jamaica. 

Jn Monkstown church, near Dublin, Henry Kvle, 
Esq. ‘ f ‘ ‘ r 'I c ' ' '.to Miss Mil- 
ler, ■ .if'i:*’ ■ 11 " . Miller. 

At Co ■■ ■ ; 'lana, daugh- 

ter of G. Wafcety, Esq, of that city. 

At Castlebridge, county of Wexford, E. Rogers 
Cookman, Esq. of Bessmount, to Maria Louisa, 
daughter of Col. Hewson, of Mount Anna. 

At Edinburgh, J. I’olvvartli, to Mi-s Adams, 
daughter of tlie late Henry Adams, Esq. ot Lia- 
coin’s Inn, 

At Bath, Capt. William Curzon, of Melton, to 
Maria, daughter of Col. Hdniock, of Worcester. 

Mr. George Irvin, of the Crescent, Mmories, to 
Frances, only daughter of Chas. Stutfield, Esq. 
of St. George’s, Mid-ilesex. 

At Marylebone Church, George Augustus West- 

£ hal. Esq Capt, R, N, to Mrs. Chambers, of 
Ipper Berkeley -street. 

At Alarylebone Church, Henry John Conyers, 
Esq, of Copt Hall, in Essex, to Haniet, daugh- 
ter of the Rt. Hon. Tliom as Steele. Esq. 

At St. George the Martyr, Wm. Watson, Esq. 
of Queen.square. to Miss Gale, of the Villa, 
near Maidenhead. 

DEATHS. 

In Abcrcromby- place, the Rt. Hon. Countess 
Dow'ager of Aboyne, widow of Charles H ally- 
burton, Earl of Aboyne, and daughter of James, 
Earl of Morton. 

At Stourbridge, Lieut.-Gen. Alexander Wood- 
At Seymour-terrace, Thomas Turner, Esq. Com- 
modore of the Hon. East-India Company’s 
Marine at Bombay. 

At Wisbech, Eliza, youngest daughter of Colonel 
flardwicke, Acting Commandant of the Ben- 
gal Artillery. 

In London. Sir xMartm Stapvltnn, Bart, of My 
ton, near Borough bridge, Yorkshire. 

At Bath, Thomas Stanley, of Cross Halt, in Lan- 
cnahire, Esq, 


At Yarmouth, Colonel Gustavus Belford. 

At West Ham, Essex, in con^iequence of a fall 
from his gig, George Anderson, Esq. F. L. S. 

At Wells. Somersetshire, Major Tiiomas Clerk, of 
West Holme House, Shepton Mallet, and lata 
of the Ea<5t-India Company’s Service. 

In Somerset-street, Portman square, Philip Pin- 
nock, Esq. of the Island of Jamaica. 

At Penzance, Mrs. Halhday, wife of Captain 
Halliday. R. N. 

In Pans, Augusta, thnd daughter of George 
Grant, Esq, 

At Millbank-street, Harriott, wife of ( harles 
Boynton Wood, Esq. of Haves, Middlesex. 

Mrs. Fitz John, sen, of Baldock, Herts. 

At Kensington, Mis. Thoi nion, widow of the late 
Robert i horn ton, Esq, 

At Kensington Palace, Afine Cecil Strode. 

At Doonass Glebe, near Limenck, Mrs. Massey, 
wife of the Rev. Charles Massy. 

At Greytort, Charlotte, daughter of Thomas 
Stoney, of Aran hill, county of Tippeiary. 

Thomas Lowthei Alien, Esq. of Tfiomond Lodge, 
county ot Meath, late Lieut. Col. tutliHusbats. 

At Nice, Mai V, wife of Real- Admiral Foote, and 
daughter of'tlic late Adinnal Philip Patton. 

At Fifield, Wills, Edwaid Pt.iiiuiluockc, Esq. son 
of the late C. Eeiiiuddocke, E*q. M. P. for 
Ayiltshire. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, Jmn, 28, I8I7» 

Cu^oji, — The purchases of Cotton, both by 
public sale and private contract, have been very 
considerable ; the demand almost exclusively for 
the manufactures of the country, which are re- 
ported brisk, anticipating an extensive spring 
trade. — The sale by the East-lndia Company went 
off with much briskness; the prices were irregu- 
lar, but generally a shade higlier ihan the pre- 
vious sale ; It consisted of ^,Go2 bales, subject to 
Id. per lb. if taken for home consiirnpinm, 

— The demand for Muscovadts was limit- 
ed la>t Week ; the lew sates etlccted were at prices 
a shade lov^ei ; so great was the speculation in 
Sugars two inunths ago, that a consideiable pro- 
poriuni of the stock is m the hands of specu- 
laiors. 

Co^ee . — There were two public sales of Coffee 
last week, consisting of casks and l,o:v2 bags, 
a great proportion Dutch descriptions , the sale# 
went off heavily, and a veiy considerable propor- 
tion was taken in lor the proprietors; the prices 
generally may be siated at a fai ther decline of 2$. 
per cwt. — The late parcels sold at the India House 
realized a small advance of is. a 2s. m several in- 
stances, but the Company again decianng an ex- 
tensive quantity for the 2lst proximo, the advance 
cannjt now be obtained. 

Spices. — There has been very little alteration in 
the prices of Spice tor some weeks past ; the quo- 
tations will remain nearly nominal till the exten- 
sive sale declaifcd by the East- India Company 
takes place. They have advertised for 1 1th 
proximo large parcels of Cinnamon, Cloves, Mace^ 
Nutniv gs, Pepper, &c. 

/hui-i) — T he demand continues extensive; an 
advance of qd, and lOd. per lb. lias been realized 
on the late sale prices at the India House; the 
holders are now asking is. with every probability 
of realizing the improvement ; the stock is re* 
ported under 10,000 chests, and the quantity ex- 
pected this season is reported trivial j the late low 
prices in Europe having prevented any attention 
being paid to this article by the importers, 

5dA:.— ’The sale at the Irtidia House has closed ; 
a considerable proportion of the China Silk has 
been refused; the inferior and coarse bilks have 
sold at a depression of two and a half per cent, 
from the late sale prices; the fine seven and a 
half per cent, higher, and 4 Moss China at an 
advance ot about lO per cent. The following are 
the particulars; 


Chinas No. 1. 
No.y. 
No. 3. 
4 Moss No. 1. 
Organzme — 
Bengal Skein 
•-T— — Novi 


22S, id. 

2is. 3d. 

20S, 7d. a 90s. qd« 
25S. 4d. a 26s, Id, 
S7S. <z 463, 

128. 4d. a 14s, Ud* 
US, bd* a 
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IXDIA SIIIPPIXG IN'TKLLIGKN’CE. 

Home Ports. 

Gravesend, Htc, fiJ. — Sailed the Ingiis, Gcptril 
Hams Lowther Castle, CltarliS Giaut^ aud Van- 
sntart for India. 

Jan. 12, 1816 —Sailed, IMaistrel, Bristow far 
Ind a. 

i^lh — Arrived the Kiiby, fiiim Calcnt- 

ta ; BiiM'h Army, Maiitoii, f om Ben;?t!; Ihn* 
peror Alexmder. Chipinati (Min naiavia. 

Deal, Dec C6 — Arrived, the Ci’j of Edinburgh 
East-1 n.iiainan, Capt Lo< h, fioin Jbneai; the 
sailed the loth August- Retnain in tlie Downs 
the Charles Grant, Irtglis, and (Jt-n^ral H.uns 
East-Indiamen, the Sit Stephen Eu>lii gfoii, and 
the rest of the outvtard-bound, all .viil. 

The whole of last nigiit it b'ew a tre- 
mendons gale from the S. and \V., duiiii? wlurh 
several ships m tlic Downs drive cu isi kiM^ilv. 
The following remain all well — ('liark-. Gr.oit, 
General Harris, Inglis, Lowtii r ra>tlo. Marquis 
of Camden, and S^r S. Lushington, lor India j Ih- 
lot, for Botanv Bay- 

SOtft.— The General Harris and Marquis of Cim- 
den Indiamen, attempted to getaaav 'his morn- 
ing. hut blowing string thev eould not get ib<-ir 
anchors, and ino-t likely ihev will not attempt 
again till day-li<xht to mou< w mn-nimr, the S E 
wind being \uv h <1 to get out of the D »wms witii. 
The Lowtlicr Castte, Ch nlcs tri ip\ and Inglis, 
wait the anna! of tiie Vausittari and Bombay 
finm Gravesend. 

Jan. 1, tst7. — Cam*? down from ile’riter last 
evening the Vansitiert, B unltav, anil R.chniond, 
fur India ■ Canad i fer Dot i ly Bay. 

3rf. — Ai rived, and lemains, the Egfrid, Kirbv, 
fium Calcutta j sailed the n.h AiigUat. 

5t/i . — Sevsral ships line come m and brought 
up in the Downs, tlu particulars at present 
are ankuown, as they liive not yet had any 
communication wirh the sliore. We ha^e 
made eiifprry amting the sea-farmg people re* 
speitit'g the •iitwai d-bi'iind East and West In- 
diameii, &.C. in the Dov/iis, ami do not htar 
♦nbt any have suficied ; most of onr intrepid 
boatmen are olf aniong-t ihe and li..ve 

been ever since dii, -light tins inonnii'^ h-.m-ig 
over the tremendous seas With not. a I'ly toua*! 
on them. 

Came doevu file ruer last eveu.ng and r* mun, 
the Jane, fo. tlie ('’ io“ o(^ (ii'o<i Ho''!’. Airoid 
a»drcm<iins i l well, the Wood fo id fr ..n Bitavia. 
Arnved to-dav. and will sail lor the rn.tr ihis 
evening, tJieBiiiish Amu, tioin Calcntia; saikd 
17th AiMi’U’it ; Ir MU Sand Head ; and from ihc 
Cape of Good Hope Jd N^v. U Ijlowed very 
hard part of last t ight and this inonung, tkiri’ g 
which the Woodford, for IDtavia has losi anchors 
and cables; the TiUon, tbr the l.sle of Fiance, 
has lost two anchors and cables. 

g*/., — Sailed the British Army, Egf red, and Har- 
rt t, Indiamen, with the rc'f «»< Hic homeward 
bound for India ; reir. ms Hibernia, for India. 
The Tilton, fonl.e Uk of Fraricu, his repaired 
her damage, and w ids on!. f.,ra wind. 

Q//. a. led taa Hsbinna. for Madras; Tiiton, 
01 the Isle of Fiance. 

Ca’iic d W11 fiom theiriyerand rem lins 
he Rapid, ftir tiie i apo of fonul Hope j and ne- 
ngapaiam, fjr the South '■iMs. 

J4t/i. — Cama down from iht nrer, and rni'iam 
the Glory, Kent, and Minstrei, for (Calcutta. 

Deed, Jun. jS— Cameuntn from rise river, 
the P^Tfrrdg;e, for the Cape of tJoud Hrpp. 
Three dock : the wind is now dti.'i?st, .,uii t|,e 
ovtward-bouud are preparing to sail. Fonra'dark. 
the whole of the cutwirU-boniul arr ai-.ty, an I 
round to the South Foreland, except the "Glory 
private Indmican, and Aid, M’est Inriian.au, 

Came down from the river, Jiue, Cor* 
neby, for the Cape of Good Hope. 
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Dec. 20. — Came down from the river 
ye-tcidav , and sailed, the Tortoise store«shjp, and 
Sarah Ciinstiana, for St. Htlena. 

Came down from the river and remain, 
I he >ir >». LnMiir gtmi, Chailes Giant, Inghs, and 
G.n ral Hairi.s, for India. 

97f-'i —Came down from the river, the Marquis 
of Camden and l.iwti er Castle, foi India. 

File o'clock —The Manpi sof Camden £ast-In« 
li liman h.is lost an am 'loi and about 40 fathom 
oi cable oi bunging the elnp up. 

Dnver, Jan. g — Passrd this port after post yes- 
terii.iv, the Iimperoi Altxander. Chapman, and 
tlie William, both from B.itav a toi London. 

Piirtymniilk, Dec. 90, tSlO.— Sai’cd the Shipley 
for New South Wales, 

Jav. 2, I8i7‘ — Arrived the Harriet, Moore, 
fioiii B itavia, left')! Sept: she left ready for sea 
the Mary Ann, < nitutou ; the Woniford, Brady ; 
and EmpLror Alexander, Chapman, all for Eng- 
land. The Gaiigis, Danby, was also loading for 
Eiialand, and would b? reailv soon after the Har 
I u't ^a^! d. I he Dutch bad taken possession of 
B.ttavid just betore tlicdcpartiue of Capi. Moore* 
Bth . — The following outward-bound East-lndia- 
men passed by this morning to the -westward 
Marquis Camden, General Harris, Bombay, 
Chailes Grant, Inglis, Vansitiart, and Lowther 
Castie; they are lor Bombay and China. Sailod 
from hence, the Admiral Cambier for the Cape 
and Ceylon ; and the Agims for the Capa of Good 
Hope. 

\iih , — Sailed t!»e Governor Strong, Scott, for 
China. 

15fA. — Ariivel Hibernia, fro :i the Downs, for 
Madras and Bengal. 

Lymrn^Cony Jan. 9 — Arrived the Abia, Grcif, 
frt>in Bombay and the Cape, 

Torbay, Dec 20 — Arrived fhe ship I.innd.in of 
London, with King's stores fur the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Plymonth, Jan 6,— The Moff'at Indiaman drove 
from her moorings this morning, but broufht op 
Without damage. 

FaPnouth, Jan. 7 — Sailed Drake, for Cork and 
New South Wales. 

I7tb. — Arrivea Jane, Be’ ridge, from London, 
for the Cape ol tro'jd Hop'-. 

SHIP-LETiKK MAILS FCU INDIA. 

Private Ships. 

SAip’i Names. Ton#. Probable Time qf SaiUng. 
Cape of G4U)d Hope. 

Mary 300 Jan. 5*8 

Jane 170 Sailed from Deal Jan. S7* 

Selma IbO Feb. 98. 

Brilliant 237 ftb 2». 

Cape tt#d Tile of France. 

Lady Borringdon.. 300 Jan. sa. 

Madras and Bemial. 

Hero 414 Sailed from Dal Jan S7* 

Bomlay. 

Wyton 37fl Sailed for Deal Jan. •?. 

Bengal, 

Kent 440 SailMJfromDca1Jam.t7- 

Marv Ann SM) Feb. p. 

Pheentx 500 Sailed from Deal Ja», 17. 

Gh-ry — Dino 

*Sptke 450 Jan 'tO. 

Mary Ann 4 50 Sailed from Deal JaikBf. 

Cale onia 36d Jan. 30 

* Tfie destination of the Speke 
Bengal only, the letters for Madcaa, fur 

thatahip, must be sent by 

Vut.IU. 2 E ; 



TIMES appointed for tlie EAST-INPIA COMPANY’S SHIPS of the SEASON 18IC-17. 
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L . «. d. 

Cochineal 11>» ? * J 

Cotfee.Java cwt. J J 0 

Cheribon ? « X 

Bourbon ^00 

Mocha J ® 

Cotton, Surat lo- “ } * 

— Extra fine ® ■* 

— — Bengal ® ® |* 

— Bourbon ® 

Drugs, &c. lur Dveing. 

Aloes, Ep.itica cwt. 5 0 0 

Anniseeds, Star ♦ J® ® 

Borax, Refined ' o 

Unrefined, or Tincal * ® 

Camphire unrefined .... I® I® 0 
Cardeniom8,Malabar..lb 0 3 0 

— — Ceylon 

Cassia Buds cwt. 0 ® 

Lignea 9 5 0 

Castor Oil Ih. « » 3 

China Root cwi. 2 0 0 

Coculus ludlcus 2 0 0 

Colombo Root 2 10 0 

Dragon's Blood 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 5 10 0 

Arabic 3 10 0 

Assaice ida 6 0 0 

— — Benjamin 7 10 0 

Animi C«t. 5 10 0 

■ Galbauum 

— ^ Gainbogium ....... '700 

■ ■ ■ Myrrh 8 0 0 

Ohbanum 5 0 0 

Lac Lake — 0 I 2 

— Dye ® 3 C 

Shell, Block 2 lo 0 

Sh'vrred 3 10 0 

Stick 3 10 0 

Musk, China oz. 0 15 0 

Nax Vomica cwr. 

Oil Cassia ox. 0 2 0 

Cinnamon 0 15 0 

Cloves 0 2 6 

— ^ Mace 

— - Nutmegs 0 14 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. ® ® ® 

® ^ “ 


L. ». d. 
>050 


3 16 

4 5 

5 15 
0 1 


8 0 

4 15 

5 0 
4 15 


~ 12 0 0 


0 4 
2 5 
2 15 
2 15 


•800 
•500 
■ 12 0 0 

■ fiO 0 0 


8 0 
0 I 


3 0 
I 0 


0 2 3 
0 2 10 


O S 6 
0 2 6 


Turmerick, Java ....cwt. 

Bengal 

China 

Zedoary 

Ga'U, in Sorts 

Blu*^ 


It* d. It. t* do 

1 10 0 to 1 15 O 

1 8 0 1 10 

2 0 0 — 2 5 ® 

6 10 0 — 7 10 O 

8 0 0 — 8 15 O 


Indigo, Blue lb. 

Blue and Violet 

Pd ide and Violet..., 

Fine Vio et 

Good Onto 

Fine Violet fit Copper 

Good Dit tj 

~ ■ ■■ Good Copper 

Middling Ditto . ..... 

— Ordinaiy Ditt>» 

— ... Fine Madias 

Middling Ditto 


urdinary unto 

Rico cwt. 

Safflower cwt. 

Sago < wl. 

SaHpeire, Refined cwt. 

Silk. Bengal Sk^id lb. 

— Novi 


Ditto While 

China 

— - — Organzine 

Sptct's, Cinnamon lb. 

— Cloves 

— — Mace 

— — Nutmegs 

— — Ginger cwt. 

— — Pepprr, Black,-., lb. 


— — White 

Sugar, Tfellow cwt. 

— — White 

Brown 

Tea, Bohea lb. 


Congou 

II I . Sonchniig 

Campoi 

— — Twankay 

— — Pekoe - 

— — Hyson Skin 

— r Hvwn 

Gunpowder 

Tortoiseshell 

Woods, Saunders Red. .ton 


0 7 6 — 0 8 6 
0 6 4 — 0 7 4 

0 5 6 — O 5 II 

0 5 2 — 0 5 6 

0 5 0 — 0 5 4 

0 4 & — O 5 O 

0 4 6 — 0 4 S 

0 3 6 — 0 3 .0 

0 5 9 — 0 64 

0 4 6 — 0 5 0 

0 3 9 —044 
2 0 0 — 2 9 0 

4 0 0 — 9 0 0 

2 0 0 — 3 0 0 

2 7 0 

0 12 4 — 0 14 U 

0 15 5 — 1 11 O 

10 7 — 121 

1 17 0 — 2 6 O 

0 10 0 — 0 It 4 
0 3 7 

g 8 6 — 0 10 6 

0 5 10 — 0 6 O 

3 10 O — 3 15 O 

0 0 7 

0 0 H — 0 I 0 

1 IS 0 — 2 4 0 

2 10 0 — 3 10 O 

1 14 0 — 1 19 0 

0 2 7 — 0 2 8 

0 2 9 — 0 3 5 

0 3 10 — 0 4 6 

0 2 9 — 0 3 9 

0 2 11 — O 4 8 

0 4 0 — 0 5 6 

0 9 10 — 0 4 5 

0 4 7 — 0 60 

0)4 — 058 
0 19 0 — 1 6 0 

U O 0 — u 11 0 


T 


Goods declared for Sale 

On Tuetdaift 4 February^ Prompt 25 Api U 
Privilege and Private I rade. — Qandannocs— 

Shawls— Choppas— Silks— Nankeens— Bet^lees— 

Longdotbs— Sallampores — Blue Cloth*— Madras 
Handkerchief*. 

OnTuetdayt H February— Proatpl 9 May. 

and Wh-te P^per-Cmna> 

■m/m - CloT?“ Nutmeg* — ■ Od of Citina" 

mSJIrNutmegs and Mace-Saltpetre. 1,200 tons. 

Private.Trade, Privilege and Liceiwed.-GaU- 
nuts— Red Saunders '^ood^- lUttai^El^^^ 

*’ . 

, - 1 4.. - 


t .1 


rtoisesheU — 
—Lae Dye— 
inger — Car- 
v. fflower — Soy 
, — Campbire 

, I Janes — seed- 

\ rs — Mace— 
,-4 1 ice — Aloes— 


at the East^India House. 

Gum Aaimi-Elephants' Teeth-Donrtchje Dye^ 
IJnrseSkin*— Saltpetre— Goat Skin*, undressed— 
Kid Skins, dressed. - _ . 

Property <tf Ceylon Govemnent*~-Oi\ of Cinna- 
mon. 

Ob Friday, 21 Ft bruary— Prompt 23 May. 
CoiM/JOHjf’s,— Sugar— Coffee. 

On Tuesday, 4 2^ rch— Prompt 30 Mcey* 

Tea Bohea, 500,000 b* —Congou and Campoi, 
4,300.600— Pe /toe and Souchong, 150 000 — Twan- 
kay, *-850,000 — Hysun Skin, 100,000 — Hyson, 
250,000 — ^Toial, inc.uding Pi i vale -Tiade, 6,150,000 
lbs. 

On Monday, 10 ATarcA— Proiapi 6 Jtate. 
Compmiy’l.— Na keen Cloth. 984,303 P»«e^ 
Bengal Piece Goods, viz.— Muslins, 7,364—^111- 
cne>, 90.351 — Prohibited, 42.678. — Coast Piece 
Goods, VIZ.— Callicoc*, 168,829 — Mushns, 229— 
P ohibited, 11,475. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges. 


By account* from Bengal, dated late in 
it appear* a omsideraLble improvement had taken 
place in tlie Company** 6 per cent. Loan l^per, 
ttie discount'tlMafeon being but two ana a half psr 


The exchange on London from 
. 7d. to 21. 8d. for BiW « 6 mwitb* •wht or 1 1 
onth* date, but there appetw^n tendency to a 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic JournaL 


Sir, — Allow me through means 
of your useful miscellany, to call 
fhe attention of the public to a 
department of the mercantile in- 
terests of the country, of undeni- 
able importance to the general 
prosperity. The lamentable de- 
pression under which our com- 
merce and manufactures at present 
labour, is felt by no otlier branch 
in a greater, or perhaps in so great 
a degree as in the Silk Trade. The 
sales of British manufactured silk 
during the last twelvemonth, did 
not exceed one half of those of 
1814. There is no doubt, but that 
the complicated .pressure operative 
upon the general body of the peo- 
ple, tends in a considerable degree 
to check the demand for Silk 
goods. But still I apprehend, the 
peculiar and unexampled difficul- 
ties of this branch of commerce 
may be elucidated, by an explana- 
tion of their originating cause. 

Impressed with a wise convic- 
tion of its vital connection, I might 
almost say identity with national 
prosperity, it has always been a 
ruling principle with His Majesty’s 
Government, to encourage the 
industry of British, manufacturers, 
by leaving the raw material in each 
Asiatic Journ — No. XV. 


brancli free, or nearly free from 
duty. The Silk Trade was how- 
ever excepted ; . on this it was 
thought proper, that heavy and con- 
tinually augmented duties should 
be imposed; owing to the peculiar 
circumstances in which British 
commerce was placed by the late 
war, the ill effects of this excep- 
tion were not brought into opera- 
tion. The British merchant was 
not only enabled to monopolise al- 
most exclusively the foreign mar- 
ket, but the injurious introduction 
of foreign w rought goods to home 
consumption, was prevented ; with 
such advantages the capital en- 
gaged in the organization of new 
establishments, was continually re- 
ceiving accessions to a degree 
which promised the fairest results. 
The Silk Manufacture w^as rapidly 
extending itself over the whole 
kingdom, mills and machinery had 
risen up in almost every county, 
furnish ng the means of healthful 
employment and comfortable sub- 
sistence to many thousands, and 
bringing to the revenue large sums, 
collected with little trouble, and 
without a single attempt at fraud 
or evasion ; thus was obtained for 
the Silk Manufacture a national 
VoL. III. 2 F 
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importance, similar to that of the 
Cotton, Woollen or Linen Trade. 

Such were the prosperous cir- 
cumstances of this branch of our 
industry, when the ports of Europe 
were again set free from political 
restraints, and the continental 
manufacturer was again enabled to 
meet his British rival, and to meet 
him on terms so advantageous, as 
to leave him no judicious hope in 
the competition. Can it be ex- 
pected that foreigners, fostered 
and encouraged by their govern- 
ments, by an almost, if not alto- 
gether, total exemption from im- 
posts and duties, will find any 
difficulty in excluding our coun- 
trymen, whose exertions are bur- 
thened with a government charge, 
amounting to 3s. 6d. per lb. on 
raw silk, and 14s. Td. on orga- 
nized silk, which is again further 
increased to 20 or 21, by the addi- 
tion of profit and commission, and 
the several duties on the various 
articles required in dying, dressing, 
and other preparations for the 
market ? What effectual relief is it 
possible for the bounties on expor- 
tation to afford the British trader, 
who has to contend with the accu- 
mulated pressure of these high 
charges, direct and indirect ? The 
demand for home consumption suf- 
fers likewise iu an equal degree 
from the same cause, for while the 
heavy duty offers a bounty to the 
smuggler, the consequent high 
price of the article prevents, or at 
least diminishes the purchase of 
British Silks by the middle classes, 
who always in this country consti- 
tute the bulk of consumers. 

Were liowever the present du- 
ties reduced, the benefit would be 
great and immediate. May it not 
be hoped, that the skill and capital 
of the British manufacturer, would 
in such case enable him to com- 
pete successfully with his foreign 
rival ? while the cost of the article 
being also reduced to the home 
consumer, the use of different silk 
goods would he greatly extended, 
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and would again be applied to the 
purpose of furniture, &c. 

The trade in the raw silks of 
Bengal, is acknowledged to be of 
the first consequence to the East- 
India Company, and very import- 
ant to that settlement. It cannot 
be doubted, that the most benefi- 
cial results would ensue from the re- 
duction of the present high duties, as 
any stimulus given to the silk ma- 
nufacture here, would necessarily 
increase and improve the sales of 
raw silk, by the increase and ex- 
tension of sale consequent on the 
adoption of such a concession, 
which would evidently he made 
without any real sacrifice of re- 
venue, as the reduced duty thus ex- 
tended in its operation, would yield 
as liirge an aggregate amount. 
Important as these considerations 
undoubtedly are, in a national point 
of view, the advantages which 
would result to the East-India 
Company, from the adoption of 
the measure herein recommended, 
may be made I apprehend not less 
apparent. During the discussions 
which took place on the last re- 
newal of their Charter, it was 
stated, in the printed papers which 
were then circulated, that large 
advances were necessarily made 
from the Company’s commercial 
funds in England, to defray charges 
on account of the territory in 
India ; and by a clause in the 53d 
of the King, provision is made 
that a sum equal thereto, shall in 
each and every year be issued in 
India, for the purpose of the Com- 
pany’s China and India investment. 
The participation of foreigners in 
the India trade, and the successful 
rivalry of similar manufactures in 
this country, necessarily interfere 
with the demand for articles of 
Indian produce and manufacture 
at the Company’s sales, and par- 
ticularly with the formerly staple 
article of piece goods. Great 
difficulty must thus attend the in- 
vesting annually the amount of 
these territorial charges, in sale- 
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able commodity. If, therefore, portation of raw silk from India, 
the beneficial consequences pre- a means of profitably investing 
dieted from lowering the duty on the territorial payments will be 
Raw Silk should be realised, and provided, the proprietors’ dividend 
of which there appears to me no more effectually secured, and 
reason to doubt, the advantages finally the prosperity of the Indian 
to the Company must be most empire materially promoted, 
important. By extending the im- Mercator. 


To the Editor oj the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — The Asiatic Journal is a 
work which has long been a desi- 
deratum in British literature, and 
judging by the numbers that 
have already appeared, promises 
ultimately to succeed in all the ob- 
jects proposed in the prospectus, 
or of which such a publication is 
capable. The domestic policy and 
events affecting our countrymen in 
India are more uncertain and un- 
known, than of those in any other of 
our foreign possessions, and this is to 
be attributed chiefly to the pruden- 
tial rules, which controul the public 
press. Such a work as yours there- 
fore, is certain of obtaining many 
promoters and more readers. — lam 
induced to address you now on the 
subject of the Madras Military 
Fund, (of which I am a member) 
an institution of the greatest con- 
cern and interest to every military 
servant on that establishment, and 
matured after years of fruitless at- 
tempts by the joint zealous exer- 
tions of the lamented late Major- 
Gen. Agnew and Colonel Wilkes. 
The principal objects of it are, 
first, to obviate the almost daily 
recurrence of applications to our 
private benevolence, in behalf of 
widows and families of deceased 
officers, left destitute, by ensuring 
them a certain and ample provi- 
sion, and to assist officers, other- 
wise unprovided, with the means 
of returning to Europe for their 
health. Such objects, I need 
scarcely add, met the general sup- 
port of the army, and have obtain- 
ed stability and pennanenejr, if 
not shaken^ by the improvident 


acts of the managers at Madras, 
who are composed of the Staff, 
and other officers generally resi- 
dent at the presidency. By the 
25th article of the Regulations, it 
is expressly enacted, that “ all 
property belonging to the Madras 
Military Fund shall be vested in 
the Hon. Company's Securities T 
and hitherto it has been strictly 
adhered to, not only with the 
funds in India, but virtually, with 
that part remitted for the payment 
of pensions in England, amount- 
ing perhaps nearly to eight or ten 
thousand pounds annually, by en- 
trusting its disbursement to a re- 
spectable officer of the East-India 
House, approved and sanctioned 
by the Court of Directors ; there- 
by, affording not an ideal, but real 
security and protection, and an 
easy access for payment. The mo- 
ney, I believe, was vested in the 
Bank of England, and to the cre- 
dit of Mr. Rundall, it must be ad- 
mitted, that he conducted the 
whole of the business, from the 
commencement, with the greatest 
regularity and correctness ; — wliat 
then can be the cause for the mo- 
ney being now vested in a private 
Banking House, and the payment 
delegated to a private banker late- 
ly returned from Madras ? until 
some valid reasons are given, (and 
from my knowledge of parties at 
Madras) I fear such are wanting, 
I can only reflect on the evident 
breach of the regulations, and the 
danger to be apprehended from 
such a precedent. We all know, 
and particularly the people in In- 
2 F 2 
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dia, too well know, the frailty of 
Banking Houses — private persons 
may have inducements to resort to 
them, but the trustees of a public 
fund, can never be defended in 
such a measure. If it has been 
found necessary to remove Mr 
Rundall from this administration, 
why was not a brother officer, a 
subscriber also, a man with a wife 
and large family, who had been obli- 
ged to quit India, for his health, 
who had canvassed and obtained 
the votes of the whole army for the 
succession, why, I say, was not 
this officer appointed ? Being a 
strictly honourable, deserving man, 
and in every way competent ; sure- 
ly, the objects of the institution 
would have been better met, whilst 


acting under the control of the 
Court of Directors, his appoint- 
ment would not have created alarm 
and apprehension in the minds of 
the subscribers at large. The 
Hon, Company with its accustom- 
ed liberality cherishes this fund, 
by an annual donation of two 
thousand pounds ; should however, 
that munificent and important pa- 
tron signify displeasure at this un- 
accountable act of the managers 
by withdrawing such assistance, 
however much it would be felt and 
regretted, still, if it tend to teach 
the managers how far they have 
forgotten their duty to their con- 
stituents, it may prove an even- 
tual benefit. 

A Madras Officer. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


8iR, — The Missionary Intelli- 
gence in your last number, cannot 
fail to be particularly acceptable 
to the generality of your readers, 
as containing authentic intelligence 
from the highly respectable Mr- 
Corrie, on whose established zeal 
and abilities, strict veracity, and 
local knowledge, every reliance 
may be placed ; as also in the very 
intelligent report from the Abbe 
Dubois to the Archdeacon of Bom- 
bay, in the second report of the 
Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society, 
as illustrative of the manners, cus- 
toms, and state of society among 
the native Christians on the western 
side of British India. 

If I am not greatly mistaken, the 
territorial revenue received by the 
East liidia Company from British 
India, exceeds twelve millions 
sterling per annum, from which 
sum a few hundred pounds might 
apparently be spared annually, to 
raise the Christian character in the 
eyes of the natives ; for I can 
hardly be brought to believe, that 
gentlemen of such elevated Chris- 
tian character as the late Chair- 


man, and many others, now in 
the Direction, can be desirous 
of suffering eight hundred thou- 
sand native Christians to con- 
tinue the vilest of all other classes, 
by their horrid debaucheries, when 
a few respectable missionaries might 
lead them into the way of truth, 
righteousness, morality, and chear- 
ful industry, in their respective 
callings. 

The Abbe Dubois states, that the 
native Christians are ingreatwantol' 
European missionaries, as from the 
long unsettled state of Europe, few 
had arrived for many years ; and 
the zeal of the Neophites (converts 
in the language of the Romish 
church) was consequently much 
slackened for want of that pas- 
toral care and attention requisite 
in every country, but more par- 
ticularly in British India, where 
precept, as well as example, is so 
necessary to check the propensity 
to vice among this race, who have 
hitherto been considered as the 
refuse of society. 

Surely, therefore, the East-Indift 
Company, with their usual liber- 
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ality, as rulers of sixty millions of 
British Asiatic subjects, ought not 
to object to pay one respectable 
missionary for every district, where 
a Collector of Revenue resides. 
The good man (having previously 
studied the peculiar language of 
the couutry) might be placed under 
the immediate superintendence of 
this civil servant, to prevent any 
improper interference with the es- 
tablished customs of the other na- 
tives, when, by a modest and ap- 
propriate conduct in the manage- 
ment of a school for the instruc- 
tion of youth, he might gradually 
effect a reform in their morals, and 
thereby lay the foundation for 
the pure doctrines of Christi- 
anity, of which the Neophites are 
equally ignorant at pi'esent, as the 
inhabitants of New Zealand, before 
the arrival of missionaries in that 
distant land. 

Bibles in every Asiatic language 
have certainly been distributed at 
an enormous expence throughout 
British India ; but for want of that 
information which the respectable 
Mr. Corrie could have granted, 
and which he is so well calculated 
to give, the sums hitherto ex- 
pended have been of little avail ; 
for we cannot expect a child to un- 
derstand Horace, without being 
initiated in the rudiments of the 
Latin grammar. 


A missionary in British India 
must expect nearly the same diffi- 
culties as St. Paul experienced with 
the Jews and Gentiles, the Mu- 
salmans being desirous of retaining 
the ceremonies of the Muhammad- 
an law, and have an aversion to 
the Hindus, while the latter are 
particularly attached to the super- 
stitious rites of their idolatrous 
worship. 

The learned Orientalist, Mr. 
Colebrooke, being in London, 
might possibly be induced to favour 
the well-wishers to the missionary 
cause in this country, with his 
sentiments as to the establishment 
of a particular cast of Protestant 
Christians, (as Gura Govind did 
for the Sikhs), w ith a few^ primary 
rules for their good government, 
founded in the Levitical law, as 
analogous to Asiatic customs, 
wherein expulsion from the cast 
should be awarded against the 
drinkers of spirituous liquors and 
eaters of swine^s flesh, for reasons 
which are obvious to every person 
who has ever resided in British 
India. 

When a solid foundation is thus 
laid, under the auspices of those 
who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject, the missionary 
cause will prosper, and that it may 
do so, is the hearty prayer and 
wish of Moderatiok. 


SHORT ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

PRESENT MODE OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC 
IN HINDU SCHOOLS. 

(From Taylor's translation of the Lilavati, a work which howener desiralle such 
occurrence must be to the literati and mathematicians , tee have not ytt learned 
is likely to be reprinted in Etu'ope.) 

Arithmetical science, as taught in the elementary rules of addition, snbstraction, 
Lilavati, is confined esclusirefy to the multiplication, and dirisiou, together with 
Jyotisis or astronomers. At school one or two exsunples of the rule of three, 
eMldreu are taught little beyond the four and of interest. In the method of teach- 
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ing these rules, however, there is some- 
thing peculiar, an account of which may 
be not altogether uninteresting to those 
who are fond of observing the various 
modes of calculation practised in different 
countries. 

As the instruction received at Hindu 
Schools is almost entirely confined to 
arithmetic, a few additional remarks will 
be sufficient to convey a general and pret- 
ty accurate idea of the education afforded 
to Hindu children. The following ac- 
count being founded chiefly upon infor- 
mation received from natives of the INIah- 
ratta country and of Guzerat, and on ob- 
servations made during visits to schools 
kept by inhabitants of those countries, 
must be regarded in some measure as lo- 
cal. At the same time, the conversations 
which I have had with people from differ- 
ent and remote parts both of Hindustan, 
and the Peninsula, leave little doubt that, 
in the general featuies, it will be found 
to correspond with the plan adopted 
throughout the whole of India. 

On joining the school the young pupil 
performs \\\fipati pnjay or worship of the 
writing board, in the following manner. 
The board which is about twelve inhces long 
and eight broad, is first covered with gu- 
lal,* on which is drawn the figure of Sa- 
faswaii the goddess of learning ; it is then 
covered with perfume, rice, flowers, sugar, 
beetle-nut and leaf, cocoa-nut, &c. and 
near it are placed a lighted taper of in- 
cense, and also a burning lamp scented 
with camphor, all of which are presented 
to the master along wdth a small sum 
of money and turband, or some similar 
present, suitable to the condition of 
the parent or relation of the child. 
Tlie rice, flowers, betel-nut, &c. are 
distributed by the master among the 
children of the school. Trifling presents 
are also made to such brahmans as may 
attend upon the occasion. The scholar 
then prostrates himself before the writing 
board, which is supposed to represent the 
goddess Saraswati, and the master writes 
the words “Sri Ganesayanama” — ‘ reve- 
rence to Gauftsa, the god of wisdom — 
“ Om” — the mystic name of god ; after 

♦ Gulal is flour dyed of purple colour. The 
forms of the figures or letters are traced with a 
wooden style which displacing the tand or colour- 
ed flour leaves exposed the white ground which 
had previously been formed with a kind of pipe 
clay. 


which he puts a reed pen into the scho- 
lar’s hand, and directs it a few times over 
the forms of the letters. 

Having performed these preliminary ce- 
remonies, w'hich are supposed to have a 
mighty influence over his future progress, 
the scholar proceeds to learn first the 
vowels, then the consonants, and finally 
the combinations of the vowels and con- 
sonants, Five or six vowels being writ- 
ten down on the board, he retraces their 
forms by drawing his pen over the charac- 
ters which have been written in the sand, 
until the forms of the letters given in the 
lesson have become so familiar that he can 
write them without a copy, and pronounce 
their names. In the next lesson five or 
six letters more are put down, which the 
scholar learns to write in the same man- 
ner as before ; and thus he proceeds until 
he have learned to wrke and read the 
whole number of vowels and consonants, 
and the combinations of these letters, in 
the Devanagari alphabet, which, in this 
part of India, is called Balhodh, 

After learning the letters of the alpha- 
bet, the scholar proceeds to the numeral 
figures. A cojiy of these being written 
down on the board, together with their 
names, he retraces their forms, and at the 
same time pronounces audibly the name 
of each figure, according as nas done in 
learning the letters of the alphabet. The 
lesson is thus put down on the board ; — 


1 ek one 

2 don two 

3 tin three 

4 char four 

5 paneli five 

6 saha six 

7 sath seven 

b ath eight 

y now nine 

10 daha ten. 


After writing these figures, and repeat- 
ing their names, until he is able to write 
them even when no written lesson is placed 
in his view, the scholar is then taught to 
pul down and read the figures as far as one 
hundred, in the following manner : — ■ 

11 before one is eleven 

12 one before two is twelve, and so on. 

This species of enumeration being ac- 
quired, the scholar proceeds to the multi- 
plication table called Pare, In the fllah- 
rata schools, this table consists in murti- 

plving ten numbers as far as thirty, and 
‘<1 
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in Guzerati schools in multiplying ten 
numbers as far as one hundred. 

After this, the scholar is taught three 
tables, in which fractional parts are mul- 
tiplied by whole numbers. 

After learning to multiply in this man- 
ner, the scholar proceeds to the tables of 
weights and measures. 

Having committed to memory the mul- 
tiplication tables, and also the tables of 
weights and measures, which are the 
ground work of his future arithmetical 
practice, the scholar next proceeds to 
what is termed mihune, whicli signifies 
adding. 

It has been alrcaily remarked, that in 
going through all these operations the 
scholar speaks in a loud singing tone. An 
European would naturally suppose that 
this practice must produce great confu- 
sion, and distract the mind of each scho- 
lar. In the Hindu schools, however, it 
does not seem to have this effect ; but, 
on the contrary, this audible repetition 
appears to keep up the scholar's attention, 
and to fix his mind firmly on the subject 
about which he is employed. It also af* 
fords the teacher means of observing when 
any one is idle and inattentive to bis les- 
son ; and by connecting the sound with 
tlie thing signified, the calculator may 
perform the operation by a kind of mecha- 
nical process. Besides, it takes away the 
idea of mental exertion, and converts the 
exercises at school into a kind of play 
and amusement. 

Before the scholars are dismissed in the 
evening, it is usual to repeat the different 
multiplication tables in the following 
manner : — 

All the scholars stand up, when one of 
them, by directions of the master, takes 
his station in front, and goes through the 
different tables with a loud voice, all the 
other scholars repeating after him at once. 
The boy who is the greatest proficient is 
generally chosen to take the lead ; but at 
other times the master selects oue of the 
younger boys, in order to ascertain whe- 
ther he be able to go through the tables 
with accuracy. This proves no small in- 
centive to each boy to make himself mas- 
ter of these tables, as any failure in this 
conspicuous situation is accompanied with 
great disgrace. 

The multiplication tables being thus 
daily repeated are fixed indelibly on the 


mind of the scholar ; and in this way he 
acquires a facility in performing arithme* 
tical operations off hand, which frequent- 
ly astonishes an European observer. For 
instance, I have often heard a series of 
pretty intricate questions, involving frac- 
tions and the Rule of Three, put to half a 
dozen of boys, one question being put to 
the first boy, another to the second, and. 
so on in succession ; and by the time that 
a question had been given to the last boy, 
the first boy would answer the one which 
had been put to him, immediately after 
which the second boy would answer his 
question ; and thus it went through the 
whole ; so that in the course of two mi- 
nutes, six different questions would be 
put to as many boys, and answered by 
them with the utmost correctness. 

The children learn to write and cipher 
on a board covered with sand or brick 
dust, and the letters or figures are traced 
with a reed, or small wooden style, which 
the scholar is permitted to hold in what- 
ever manner he finds most convenient. 
In the more advanced stages, however, 
and when the arithmetical operations ex- 
tend to some length, I have observed in 
the schools here, that they paint the board 
with a black ground, and then write upon 
it with a mixture of chalk and water. 
This occupies much less room than in 
writing upon sand, is le>s liable to oblite- 
ration, and at the same time shews the 
figures in a plain and distinct form. 

In the system of education thus briefly 
detailed, several very judi cions arrange- 
ments will be noticed, both in regard to 
economy, and as to saving of time. 

First, by writing upon a board cohered 
with sand, there is saved the expense of 
paper, ink, and pens. 

Secondly, writing and reading are taught 
together, instead of being made different 
branches of instruction. While tracing 
the forms of the letters or figures, the 
scholar at the same time repeats their 
names, a practice which is followed also 
when he proceeds to ciphering. 

Thirdly, the scholar is taught the ef- 
fect of placing one or more figures before 
another, and thus learns to distinguish 
between the nature of this position and 
the result of adding numbers together, a 
distinction which often puzzles beginners 
to whom it has not been carefully point- 
ed out. 
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But what cliieily di st in t^ai Julies tiic Hin- 
ilu schools is the plan of instruction hy 
the scholars themselves. Wlieti a boy 
joins the school, he is immediately put 
under the tuitlou and care of one wlm is 
more advanced in knowledge, and whose 
duty it is to give lessons to his young pu- 
pil, to assist him in learning, and to re- 
port his behaviour and progress to the 
master. The scholars are not classed as 
with us, blit are generally paired off, each 
pair consisting of an instructor and a pu- 
pil, These pairs are so ai ranged that a 
boy kss advanced, may sit next to one 
who has made greater progress, and fiom 
whom he receives assistance and instruc- 
tion. Wlieu, however, several of the 
elder boys iiave made considerable and 
nearly equal progress, they arc seated to- 
gether in one line, and receive their in- 
structions directly from the master. 

This plan of getting the older bo) s, and 
those who are more advanced, to assist 
those who are less advanced and younger, 
greatly lessens the burden imposed upon 
the master, whose duty, according to this 
system, is not to furnish instruction to 
each individual scholar, but to siipcrin- 
tciid the whole, and sec tiiat evciy one 
does his duly. If the younger boy doe> 


not learn his lesaous withsufficieat promp- 
titude and exactness, his instructor re- 
ports him to the uHsior, who enquiies 
into the case, orders the pupil to repeat 
bcfoie him what he has Icariit, and pu- 
nishes him if he has been idle or negli- 
gent. the master usually gives lessons 
to the older scholars only, he has sufficient 
leisure to exercise a vigilant superintend- 
ance over the whole school, and by cast- 
ing his eyes about continually, or tvalking 
up and down, and enquiring into the ju'O- 
giess made by each pupil under his iii- 
structoi, he maintains strict discipline, 
and keeps every one upon the alert 
througli expectation of being called upon 
to repeat his lesson. 

The arithmetical lessons aie written 
down at full length. Thus in giving a 
case of addition, substraction, multipli- 
cation, division, or the rule of three, the 
whole process is set down in figure.^, 
and the scholar goes over it on another 
part of the board, repeating the different 
steps in a loud voice as has been already 
noticed. After each lesson lias been gone 
over till it he committed to memory, it is 
rubbed out, and then wu'itten down by 
the •scholar himself w ithout an) assistance. 


HISTORY 

OF 

THf: coccus LACC.U, OR LAC INSECT. 

By the late Dr. Kerr. 


The head and trank of this insect form 
one uniform, oval, compressed, red body, 
of the shape and magnitude of a very 
small louse, consisting of twelve tran<- 
verse rings ; the back cariuate, the side.s 
are sharp and alate ; the liclly U flat ; 
antenna), two filiform, truncated, diverg- 
ing half the length of tlie body, each 
^ending off two, often three delicate 
div(*rging hairs, longer than the an- 
teniiae ; the mout'a and eyes could not be 
seen with a common watch-maker’s mag- 
nifier. 

The tail is a little white point, sending 
off tw’O horizontal hairs as loi^ as the 
body. 

Progres.sion is performed by three pair 
of linilw, half the length of the aiffinal, 


forming rectangles at tlie edi^e of the 
trunk; the tiansveise rinsrs of the body 
are capable of a little motion. 

I have often obsened the birth of those 
insects, hut could never see any with 
w infifs, nor could I find any di'^tinctiou of 
sexes, unless that trivial difference of the 
antenme. Their eomuibial rites they 
al‘50 kept a secret from me : nature and 
analogy seem to point out a deficiency in 
my obsenations, possibly owing to the 
minuteness of the object, and want of 
proper glasses. 

The insect is produced by the parent 
in the month<! of November and Decem- 
ber ; they traverse the branches of the 
trees upon which they were produced for 
some time, and then fix themselves upon 
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the succulent extremities of the young 
branches, sometimes upon the petioles of 
the leaves, but never ou the trunk, or 
large branches, probably on account of 
the rigidity of their cuticle, and deficiency 
of juice. 

By the middle of January they are all 
fixed in their proper situations ; they ap- 
pear as plump as before, but shew no 
other signs of life. The liinhs, antenna', 
and sitae of the tail are no longer to be 
seen around the edges ; they are environ- 
ed with a spified, sub-pellucid liquid, 
which seems to glue them to the bianch ; 
it is the gradual accumulation of this 
liquid which forms a strong and com pleat 
castle for each insect, and is what is called 
gum lac, so useful to the arts of men, 
as well as the preservation of this valua- 
ble insect. 

1 had no opportunity of seeing the 
operations of this insect, from the 25 th 
of January until tlie Ifitliof 5Iarch, when 
the cells w'ere completely formed over the 
insect ; they had the appearance of an 
ov«l, or ratlier subrotund, smooth red 
bag without life, about the size of a small 
cochineal insect, emarginated at the ob- 
tuse end, full of a beautiful red liquid, 
seemingly contained in cellulse, as in the 
albumen ovi. At this time the young in- 
sects cannot be distinguished in the tinitl. 
Here again there is a blank in ni\ oo^ei- 
rations; I did not see the insect until 
November, when the cells and injects 
w'ere at their full size ; and we find a 
vast number of little oblong red bodies, 
intermixed with the red fluid of the 
mother ; these are the young oftspring, 
each enveloped in its proper membrane ; 
when all the red liquid is expended, they 
throw’’ off their membraneous coverings, 
and pierce a hole through the siile of the 
mother, an- 1 superior part of the cell, and 
walk off one by one to a distant part of 
the branch, leaving their exuvicc behind, 
which is that w’hite substance found in the 
empty cells of the sticklac. 

Those insects are the parasitic inhabi- 
tants of three different trees, viz. — 

Ist. Ficus Religiosa, Bengali Pipul, 
Anglice Banian tree.— 2d. Ficus Bengal- 
ensis, in Bengali Bhur, Anglice Banian 
tree. — ^'fhe third is a valuable tree called 
Pros or Pras by the natives. 

ITie insects fix themselves so close to- 
gether, and in such numbers, that I ima- 
/own?.— No. 14. 
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giue only one in six can have room enough 
to complete her cell j the others die, and 
are eat up by various inserts. The 
extreme hrauches appear as if they were 
covered with a red dust, and their sap 
so niucli exhausted, that they generally 
wither, pi’oducc no fruit, and the leaves 
drop, or turn to a dirty black colour. 
The in.vcets are transported, 1 imagine, 
by birds ; if they percli upon these 
branches they must carry off a num- 
ber of tliose insects upon their feet, to 
the next tree they rest upon. It is worth 
ohserviiig, that these fig-trees, when 
wounded, droj) a milky juice, which in- 
stantly coagulates into a viscid, ropy sub- 
stance , which, hardened in the open air, 
is similar to the cell of the coccus laccae. 
The natives boil this fig milk with oils 
into a biidlirne which wall hold peacocks 
or the largest birds ; in the same manner 
a red medicinal gum is produced from the 
wounded prass tree, so similar to the 
gum lac, that it may readily be taken for 
the same substance j hence it is probable 
that those insects have little trouble 
in aninializiug the sap of these plants in 
the formation of their cells. 

The gum lac is said to be produced 
from the her or beyer tree, which is fre- 
quent in this countn^, it is the rhamnus 
jujiiba Linnnea, or jujube tree ; 1 will not 
deny thefict, but what has been shewm 
to me as such, was a substance very 
different fiom the lac : there is a fung- 
ous excrescence frequently grows from 
the small branches of this tree, the little 
tender granulations of which are at first 
covered with a red bloom, which soon 
turns black, and neither contains insects, 
lac, nor colour, that ever I could find, 
even with the utmost care in my inqui- 
ries, This tree is much frequented by 
ants, flies, and various insects, which 
destroy the flowers, leaves and frnit; 
this mistake has probably led Bontius, 
father Tachard, and their copiers into 
error. 

The lac of this country is principally 
found upon the uncultivated mountains 
on both sides of the Ganges, where how*- 
tiful nature has produced it in such prodi- 
gious abundance, that was tl» c*»*uinp^ 
tion ten times greater the markets flight 
be suj^lied by this minute hweet I The 
only trouble in procuring' the lac, is in 
breaking down the branches, and carrying 
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the sticks to market ; the present price in wetted board, with three ounces of levi- 


Dacca is about twelve shillings the hun- 
dred weight, and it is brought from the 
distant country of Asam I The best lac 
is of a deep red colour ; if it is pale and 
pierced at the top the value diminishes, 
because the insects have left their cells, 
and consequently, they can be of no use 
as a dye or colour, but probably they are 
better for varnishes. 

The insect and its cell, has gone under 
the various names of gum lac, lac tree, 
in Bengali, lac sand ; by the English it is 
distinguished into, — 1. Stick lac; which 
ia the natural state from which all the 
others are formed 2. seed lac, is the 
cells separated from the sticks ; — 3. lump 
lac, is seed lac liquified by fire, and 
formed into cakes;— 4. Shell lac, is the 
cells liquified, strained, and formed into 
thin transparent lamince in the following 
manner; — separate the cells from the 
branches, break them into small pieces, 
throw them into a tub of water for one 
day ; wash off the red water and dry the 
cells, and with them fill a cylindrical tube 
of cotton cloth, two feet long and an inch 
and a half diameter, tic both emls, turn 
the bag above a chat coal fire ; as the lac 
liquifies twist the bag, and when a suffi- 
cient quantity has transuded the poies of 
the cloth, lay it upon a smooth junk of 
plantain tree (musa paradisiaca Linnaei) 
and with a strip of the plantain leaf draw 
if into a thin lamina, take it off while 
flexible, for in a minute it will be hard 
and brittle ; the value of shell lac is ac- 
cording to its transpareucy. 

This is one of the most useful insects 
yet discovered, to Europeans or natives. 
The natives consume a great quantity of 
•hell lac in making ornamental rings, 
painted and gilded in various tastes, to 
decorate the black arms of the ladies, 
and formed into beads, spiral and linked 
chains for necklaces, and other ornaments 
for the hair. 

Take a stick and heat 
one end of it upon a charcoal fire, put 
upon it a few leaves of the shell lac, 
softened above the fire ; keep alternately 
heating and adding more shell lac, until 
you have got a mass of three or four 
pounds of liquified sliell lac ♦ upon the 
end Of your stick; knead this upon a 

• hi this manDcr lump lac i$ funned from seed 
Uc. 


gated cinnabar ; form it into cylindrical 
pieces, and to give them a polish, rub 
them while hot with a cotton cloth. 

Japaniiing , — Take a lump of shell lac, 
prepared in the munner of sealing-wax, 
with whatever colour you please ; fix it 
upon the end of a stick ; heat the polished 
wood over a charcoal fire, and rub it over 
with half melted lac, and polish by rub- 
bing it even with a piece of folded plan- 
tain leaf held in the hand, heating the 
lac, and adding more as occasion re- 
quires ; their figures are formed by lac 
charged with various colours, in the 
same manner. 

In ornamenting their gods and religious 
houses, &c. they make use of very thin 
beat lead, which they cover with various 
varnishes, made of lac charged with co- 
lours ; they prepare them, it is said, with 
allum and tamarinds ; the leaf of lead 
is laid upon a smooth iron heated by fire 
below, while the varnish is spreading upon 
it ; to imitate gohl leaf they add tumie- 
rick to the varnish. This art is only 
known to the women of a few families. 

Cutlfr's Grindstones . — Take of Ganges 
sand three ])arts, of seed lac w’ushed one 
part; mix them over the fiic jii an earthen 
pot, and form the mass into the shape of a 
grindstone, leaving a square hole in the 
centre; fix it on an axis, with liquified 
lac ; heat the stone moderately, and by 
turning the axis you nmy easily form it 
into an exact orbicular shape ; polishing 
grindstones are made only of such of the 
sand as will pass easily through muslin, 
in the proportion of two parts sand to 
One of lac. This sand is found at Raja- 
maha) ; it is composed of small, regular, 
crystaline particles, tinged red with iron 
two parts, to one of the black magnetic 
sand described by jMiischeribrook. 

The stone-cutters make their grind- 
stones of a crystalline stone with black 
iron specks (conind) beat into pow- 
der, and mixed with lac, in the same 
proportions as with the sand ; the coarse 
for cutting, and the sifted powder for 
polishing. These grind -stones cut down 
iron very fast, and when tliey want to 
increase its power, they throw sand upon 
it, and let it occasionally touch the edge 
of a vitrified brick. The same composi- 
tion is formed upon sticks for cutting 
atoBCS, shells, &c. by the hand. 
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Painting. — Take one gallon of the red 
liquid, from the first washing of shell 
lac, strain it through a cloth, boil it for a 
short time, then add half an ounce of 
soap eai-th ffos'^il alkali) ; boil an hour 
more, and add three ounces powdered 
load (a straw coloured bark) ; boil a 
short time, let it stand one night, and 
strain next day ; evaporate three quarts 
of milk without cream to two quarts, 
upon a slow fire, cm die it with sour 
milk, and let it stand for a day or two ; 
then mix it with the red liquid above 
mentioned ; strain them through a cloth, 
add to the mixture an ounce and a half of 
allum, and the juice of eight or ten 
lemons ; mix the whole, and throw it 
into a cloth bag strainer. The blood of 
the insect forms a coagnlum with the 
caseous part of the milk, and remains in 
the bag, while the limpid acid water 
drains from it ; the coagnlum is dried in 
the shade, and is used as a red colour in 
painting and colouring. 

Dyeing. — Take one gallon of the red 
liquid prepared as in the preceding page, 
without milk ; to which add three ounces 
of allum ; boil three or four pounds of 
tamarinds in a gallon of water, and strain 
the liquor. 

Light Red. — Mix equal parts of the red 
liquid water and tamarind water over a 
brisk fire; in this mixture dip and wring 
the silk alternately, until it has received a 
proper quantity of the dye. To increase 
the colour increa>e the proportion of the 
led liquid, and let the silk boil a few 
minutes in the mixture. To make the 
silk hold the colour they boil a handful of 
the bark, called Load, in water ; strain the 
decoction, and add cold water to it ; dip the 
dyed silk into this liquor several times, 
and then dry the silk. Cotton cloths are 
dyed in this manner, but the dye is not 
so lasting as in .silk. 

Spanish Wool. — The lac colour is pre- 
served by the natives upon flakes of cot- 
ton dipped repeatedly into a strong solu- 
tion of the lac insect in water, and dried. 

Here I ought to have described the 
utilities of this body, as practised by Eu- 
ropeans, but [ am not master of the sub- 
ject, and shall be very glad to see it done 
by an abler band. The properties of 
bodies should be as fully described as pos- 
sible, for therein consists the principal 
utility of natural history. The present 
mode of describing natural productions 
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merely as materiie medicae, pictoriae, &c. 
is in my opinion highly injurious to tlift 
subject, trifling, unbecoming a natural 
historian, and is the cause of a great 

To be added . — After the grind-stones, 
the gross remains after making shell lac 
is formed into balls, polished and painted 
for boys and men to play with, as our 
boys do with marbles. Perhaps in this 
consists the secret art of making the Eu- 
ropean marbles. 

Added after Dying . dye is used 
in colouring that red powder, with which 
the Hindus bespatter one another in their 
holy festival time, 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PRASS TREE. 

Root and Trunk . — The root is large, 
branching, and spongy. There are three 
varieties of this plant, which seem princi- 
pally to depend on the circumstances of 
their situation ; that which grows in the 
rich soil of Bengal is a tree of the first 
magnitude, with a large erect long stem ; 
what grows on the hills seldom rises 
higher than twenty feet j the other va- 
riety is found in the thick forests, climb- 
ing the highest trees, with a woody stem 
as thick as the arm. 

heaves . — The leaves are alternate and 
ternate, with long petioles ; the lobes are 
ovate, oblique, obtuse, and venose, with 
two short, and the middle petiole long. 

Flowers . — The flowers are of the pa- 
pi liouacious kind, large, red, and pendu- 
lous, disposed in crowded, irregular, fasci- 
culated spikes, terminating the young 
branches; the flowers appear before the 
leaves. 

Calyw . — The perianthium is a short 
urceolate gibbose, coriaceous, bi-labiate 
tube ; the superior lip is ovate and entire, 
the lower lip tridentate. 

Corolla . — Tlie petals are above two 
inches long, equal, and of a scarlet red 
colour ; the standard is ovate, acute, and 
reflexed ; the wings are lanceoliite, acute, 
and lunulate ; the keel is broad, half or- 
biculatc, acute, shut above and bifid 
below. 

Stamina . — llie filaments are diadelph- 
ous, nine united to the point and one dis- 
tinct 5 the antherae are simple and very 
small. 

Pestillum.-^Tht gennun is compressed 
and tomentose, with a short pedicle, the 
style is subulate, longer than the lUa- 
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ments; the stigma is simple and ob- 
tuse. 

Pirceplum . — The ligumen is about five 
or six inches long, and two inches broad, 
tomentose, gibbose, deciduous, thin, flex- 
ible, mid diaphanous every where but at 
the point, where it becomes ligneous, and 
never contains more than one seed ! 

Stmen , — The seed is orbicular, thin, 
compressed, of a red colour, and abr)ut 
an inch in diameter. 

Use . — The petals, as they fall from the 
tree are collected, and are of great use in 
dying red colours. The natives wound 
the tree to procure a red astringent gum 
(called chunigum) used in medicine; the 
bark is tough and is in common use 
as rope and twine. The wood is of a red 
colour, but of no particular excellence. 
The roots are dug up, and cut into junks 


of eight or twelve inches long, bruised 
with wooden mallets, by which means 
they split into longitudinal fibres, like 
hemp, with which they caulk their boats'; 
it answeis this purpose very well, being 
very durable in fresh water. The greatest 
part of the gum lac is produced upon 
this tree by a small red coccus. 

Since ^\riting the above, I have beai 
favoured with a sight of the Hortus 2^1 a- 
labaricus, where this plant is described 
under the name of Plaso, vol. vi. p. 29, 
The Malabars ascribe properties to this 
plant ’very different from the natives of 
this country. The author sajs the wood 
and leaves are used in their ceiemonies ; 
the fruit in powder expels wouns, and 
the bark, with dried ginger, is irivcn u* 
moi'su viperiuo. 


AN ACCOUNT 

OF 

THE BIDDERY (VIDRI) WARE IN INDIA. 

Bi/ Benjamin Hetjnc, M.D. Xnturulht to the Hon. East-India Compatiy at Hailnis, 


Tnn Hindoos have «;iuA'c time iMiiir- 
morial not only exceiied their neiehl'ours 
in the management of metals for useful 
and curious purposes, hut they are even 
familiarly acquainted with alloys unknown 
to our practical chemists. 

Among those in general use that have 
drawn the attenthm of Eurojieaiis living 
in India, aic tlie allovs fur the guny, and 
the Biddery ware. 

Tiie gurry is a disk of a cubit and up- 
wards in diameter, about half an incli in 
thickness in the centre, hut decreasing 
towards the circumference, where it is 
scarcely more than one-fourth of an inch. 
It is used to mark the divisions of time, 
by striking it vyith a wooden mallet. The 
sound is in general remarkably clear, full, 
and loud, w’heu it is properl v managed. 
In common they aie "U^pended on a trian- 
gular pyramid marie of tliree bamboos tied 
together at top. Tlicy are used in all 
large cities, at the cutwal’s choultry, at 
the houses and ciitcheris of great men, 
at the main guard of every battalion, and 
head-quart eis of every detachment of 
troops. Some commanding officers have 
them even near their doors, to the annoy- 
ance of their visitors, whose ears are not 


^0 iduiUed and lu-euMliIe theii invn. 
In short, tlicy aie tlie legulators uf tiiiir 
and business over all India, Thet xaet pro- 
portion of the compound of whaai tiny 
are made I do not lecollect, hut I Inlievc 
it is soinevvliat vaiiahle, as the gurries are 
piized according to the places where they 
tiavebecn manufactured. 

The Biddery ware is used particularly 
for hooka-bottorns, and dishes to hand 
betel about to v isitors, where more preci- 
ous metals are not attainable. It is of a 
black colour, which never fades, and 
which, if tarnished, maybe easily restor- 
ed. To relieve the sable hue it is always 
more or less inlaid with silver. It is 
called Biddery ware from the place wheie 
it was originally, and T believe is still ex- 
clusively, made ; for though the people of 
Bengal have utensils of this kind, I have 
no wheie seen any new ones for sale, 
which vvonid he the ca,^e were tliey inaiiu- 
factured there. 

Biddery is a large city, about sixty miles 
N.AV. frmn Hvderabad, formerly the seat 
of mighty kings, and one of the largest, 
or best places of the Dekan, belonging to 
the Nizam. It is situated on the eastern 
brink of a table-land, which is about 100 
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feet above tlie level of the surrounding 
country, and from S. to N. six to eight 
miles in diameter. The place ivS tortified 
has high walls and extensive outworks, 
particularly to the northward ; but whe- 
ther stiong, or otherwise, I am not com- 
petent to judge. I found them very badly 
guarded ; as is generally the case in the 
fortified places belonging to the native 
powers of India. 

As I had been alwa\s very desiious of 
learning tlie composition of the Biddery 
ware, and could get no information of 
it at Hydiabad, I requested Captain 
Sydenham, then resident at that court, to 
favour me wi^h a dustiik (older) to the 
governor of Biddery, (which place I was 
to pass on luy way to join tlie detachment 
at Jdulna), to assist me in getting the de- 
sired knowledge. I must ohseive here, 
that it is not only extremely difficult in 
general, for travellers, but almost impos- 
sible, without much money, to acquire 
any information on a subject of the most 
indifferent nature, \\ithout the concur- 
rence and actual support of the head-man 
of the place. At Biddery the jealousy 
against Europeans of all classes is carried 
so far, that none are allowed to enter the 
gates of the city, except such as are in the 
service of the Nizam, and stationed in the 
fort. It happened fortunately that the 
chief of that place ha<l some favours t(t 
ask of Captain Sydenham, and Mr. Rus- 
sell, lus assistant, whose kind as^Btaiice 
in promoting my inquiries oii this* and all 
other occasions 1 have gratefully to ac- 
knou ledge, so that I received the dustuk 
without much delay, just as I ascended 
the table-laud. On producing it at Bid- 
dery some of the manufacturers were im- 
mediately sent to me in the choultry, 
under a guard of peons, with the strictest 
orders that they should inform me of the 
whole and e\ery part of their mystery. I 
wished to go to their houses ; but as this 
had not been mentioned in the older, and 
as they lived in thecitj, I could not obtain 
permission. The men who attended me 
complained of want, in an employment 
which in former times had been the means 
of subsisting a numerous class of their 
own cast, and of enriching the place, but 
which now scarcely yielded food for five 
families that remained. They are of the 
goldsmith cast, which, together with some 
of other handicrafts, is the lowest of all 


sudras, though they wear the bralHUinical 
string. 

At their first visit they brought nothing 
but a lump of their compound used for 
casting their ware, and a few vessels 
which they had jiHt in hand, for inlaying 
them with siUer, an operation which 
they conceived would be of all the most 
attractive to a curious fringi. As the 
metal in this state was divested of all but 
its natural colour, I recognized it imme- 
diately as a compound of which its greatest 
poition is tin. It contained of this metal 
twenty-four parts and one of copper, join- 
ed by fusion. I was herein not a little 
disappointed, as 1 had always understood 
that it was made of a metallic substance 
found on the table-laud of Bldderj’, and 
which, as I never had made any experi- 
ment with a view of discovering its com- 
position, 1 flattered myself might be a 
new mineral. In coniint; along I really 
had found also a lit homarga, which resem- 
bled the common Biddery ware in colour 
and appearance j and it was probably this 
that had given rise to the account which 
former travellers had given of that sub- 
stance, as the mineral used for the ware 
manufactured at that place. 

The business of their second visit was 
to cast, or to make, before me a vessel of 
their ware. The apparatus which they 
liruught with them on the occasion con- 
sisted of a bioken earthen pot, to serve as 
a lurnacc ; a piece of bamboo alxiut a foot 
long as a bellows, or blow-pipe ; a form 
made of clay, exactly resembling a com- 
mon hooka-bottom ; and some wax, which 
probably had been used by several genera- 
tions for the purpose for which it is yet 
employed. 

The first operation was to cover the 
form with wax on all sides, which was 
done by winding a band, into which the 
w'ax was reduced, as close as possible 
round it, A thin coat of clay was then 
laid over the wax, and, to fasten the outer 
to the inner clay form, some iron pins 
were driven through it in various direc- 
tions. After this had been dried for some 
time in the sun, the wax was liquified by 
putting the form in a place sufficiently 
heated, and discharged through the bole, 
by wliich the melted metal is poured 
in to occupy its pl^e. It is scarcely 
necessary to say, that when the metal 
is suflfidently coded the form is bro- 
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Icen, and the vessel found of the desired 
shape. 

Colouring the ware with the standing 
black, for which they are celebrated, is 
the next, and in ray opinion the most re- 
markable operation. It consists in tak- 
ing equal parts of muriate of ammonia 
and saltpetre earth, such as is found at 
the bottom of old mud walls in old and 
populous villages in India, mixing them 
together with water, and rubbing the 
paste which is thus produced on the ves- 
sel, which has been previously scraped 
with a knife. The change of colour is 
almost instantaneous, and, what is sur- 
prising to me, lasting. 

The saltpetre earth of this place has, 
when dry, a reddish colour, like the soil 
about Biddery. It is very likely that the 
carbonate, or oxide of iron, which it con- 
tains, is essentially necessai'y for the pro- 
duction of the black colour. The muriate 
and nitrate of lime, which is in consider- 
able proportion in all earth from which 
saltpetre is manufactured in India, may 
be perhaps not an useless ingredient in 
this respect. 

The hooka-bottoms of this ware liap- 
pen sometimes to get tarnished, accpiiring 
a brownish, or shillering colour, which 
is easily removed, and the black restored, 
by rubbing the whole surface with a little 
oil or butter. 

As nothing looks handsome in the eyes 
of an Indian, but what is glittering with 
gold or silver, it may be imagined that 
their hooka and betel di'ihes, wliich are 
chiefly u.se<l on festive occasions, are not 
left destitute of these ornaments; they 
are chiefly decorated with silver, in the 
form of festoons, fanciful flowers, and 
leaves. Sometimes I have seen a little 
gold interspersed. 

The way of inlaying them is very simple ; 
but of course as tedious as can well be 
imagined, and could be only practised 
where time is of little value. The parts 
of the projected figuie are tirst cut out in 
silver leaf, which are placed in a piece of 
broken earthenware before the artist, who 
cuts with a pointed instrument the same 
figure on the vessel, applies the silver leaf, 
piece after piece, and gently hammers it 
into its place. 

The greatest skill consists in tracing 
the pieces of the figure on the vessel ex- 
actly of the same size as they are in the 


silver leaf, and in this I have never seen 
them mistaken. 

They do their work very expeditiously, 
and wdll make any figure on copper with 
the greatest nicety, according to the sam- 
ple which is laid before them. 

Note. — INIr. Wilkins informed Dr, 
Heyne that the Biddery ware is likewise 
manufactured in Benares, and he thinks 
that zinc is used as an alloy in that part 
of India. I examined a piece of a metal 
statue, which Mr. Wilkins considered as 
Biddery ware: it was zinc alloyed with a 
very little copper. — T. 

ANALYSIS OF THE CHINESE GONG. 

JBff Thos. Thomson., M.U, F.R.S. 

The Chinese gong is a large circular 
instrument, somewhat similar in shape to 
a tambourine, excepting that it is entirely 
of metal, and that the face is not flat, 
like the face of a tambourine, but some- 
what convex. The metal of which it is 
composed has exactly the appearance of 
bronze. It varies in thickness in different 
parts, from the one-fifteenth to the one- 
twentieth of an inch in thickness. The 
Mirface is irregular, and bears evident 
marks of the hammer ; yet the metal is 
brittle, and very elastic. When broken it 
has a granular texture, and its colour is 
rather whiter than any part of the sur- 
face exposed by means of a file. 

'riiis brittleness of the gong, although 
it had obviously been made under the 
liammer, naturally suggested the idea that 
it would be found malleable at some tem- 
perature between that of the atmosphere 
and a red heat ; and I was going to under- 
take a course of Trials in order to deter- 
mine the point : but Dr. Wollaston in- 
formed me that he had already made the 
experiment, and found the gong quite mal- 
leable at a temperature considerably be- 
low that of a red heat. He had been in- 
duced to undertake his experiments in 
consequence of a gong belonging to Sir 
Joseph Banks having cracked. Dr. Wol- 
laston determined the composition of the 
metal, made a quantity of similar alloy, 
mended the crack, and restored the tone 
of the instrument. The crack, however, 
afterwards extended, as always happens 
in brittle and very elastic bodies. 

Every body, I presume, knows that the 
gong is used as a kind of substitute for a 
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bell ; that the tone is at first low ; but 
that, by skilful beating, it becomes higher 
and higher, till it makes the whole house 
shake with the loudness of its tones. 

One of the most remarkable circum- 
stances belonging to the gong is its specific 
gravity. 1 found it 9.953. Upon taking 
the specific gravity of a piece of British 
bell metal, I found it 8.3G8, This, how- 
ever, was a much more complicated alloy 
than the Chinese gong. I found it com- 
posed of copper, tin, lead, and zinc. The 


proportion of copper wa« nearly the same 
as in the gong; but the other constituent, 
which in the gong is nothing but tin, I 
found in the British bell-metal composed 
as follows : — 

Tin .... 10.1 

Zinc .... 5.6 

Lead .... 4.3 

20 0 


HISTORICAL REMARKS 


ON THE 


DEATH OF MUHAMMAD. 


In addition to the account of the death 
of Muhammad from the Dcr Mujalis, 
which we gave in June last, the fol- 
lowing extracted from the Uozat uz Satfa 
of Muhammad Tbn Kh a wan an Shah, by 
Major D, Price, and inserted with some 
most judicious remarks, in his Chronolo- 
gical Retrospect of Muhammadan History^, 
must be considered of no light value as an 
historical document. — 

In tracing the circumstances of Muham- 
mad’s illness, wc look in vain foi any 
proofs of that meek and heroic firmness 
which miitht he expected to diittfify and 
embellish the last moments of the Apostle 
of God, On some occasions he <lisplayed 
such want of fortitude, such marks of 
childish impatience, as are in general to 
be found only in men of the most ordinary 
stamp, and such as extorted from his wife 
Ayaishah in particular, the sarcastic re- 
mark, that in herself or any of his family 
a similar demeanour would long since 
have incurred his severe displeasure. This 
was at any rate no great argument of 
tenderness on her part, as the observa- 
tion was made, when she beheld him 
writhing from side to side on the bed of 
death. The reply which is ascribed to 
him on this occasion bespoke either the 
most determined hypocrisy, or a very ex- 
traordinary degree of enthusiasm, if he 
really conceived himself at the point of 
dissolution. He said, that the acuteness 
and violence of his sufferings, were neccs- 
aarily in the proportion of those honors, 


with which it had ever pleased the hand 
of Omnipotence to distinguish its peculiar 
favorites. 

Tlie violent hot and cold fits accom- 
panied with head-ache, under which he 
alternately suffered, seemed to indicate 
pretty clearly, that his disorder was of the 
nature of a bilious fever. The idea which 
prevailed among the people, however, 
wa*^, that belay ill of a pleurisy. This 
notion when conveyed to his knowledge 
by the motiier of Bc^hir, the son of 
Beriai, lie seemed to di^clainj, with con- 
siderable indignation ; — conceiving it in- 
consistent with the goodness of the divine 
being, to subject his messenger to the at- 
tacks of a disorder, which so strongly par- 
took of the malignant influence of the 
spirit of mischief. He declared on the 
contrary, that the complaint under which 
he suffered, was to be solely aj?cribed to 
the effect of that treacherous rejiast, of 
which together with her son, he had par- 
taken four years since at Kheybar.* 
What affinity a pie arctic fever could 
more ]>articularly hear to the author of 
evil, it is, at the same time not vciy easy 
to explain ; in the epdepsy, some affinity 
of the kind may, nevertheless, be sup- 
posed to exist. 

Tliat in the bosom of his family, he 
continued to be haunted with suspicions 


* His death, according to traditions of ins 
followers, was occasioned bypoUoU given in mut- 
ton by a J ewess. 
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of foul play, the following circumstance, 
which we may here venture to relate, 
affords no trifling presumption Having 
sunk into a state of insensibility, during 
one of the paroxysms of the complcunt, to 
which he was subject, a mixture, com- 
posed of aloes and oil of olives, was ad- 
ministered to him, at the recommenda- 
tion of Essmah, the daughter of Anneiss, 
one of his wives. On recovering from his 
fit, he deraatfded what it was they had 
given him t and when the matter was ex- 
plained, he remarked, with apparent iu- 
diflTerence, that peradventure it might 
have been a prescription used in Abys- 
sinia. But to remove all kind of doubt 
on the subject, the whole of his women 
were summoned to his chamber, where 
they WTre all compelled in his presence to 
partake of the same draught ; not ex- 
cepting, adds our author, even Mejununah, 
though she pleaded the obligation of a 
rigid devotional fast. 

When he found that his disorder was 
seriously gaining ground upon him, he 
desired that pen and ink might be pro- 
vided for the purpose, as he said, of dic- 
tating some hints, that might be of use 
when he was no more, toprei^ent his fol- 
lowers from being misled into error. The 
crafty Omar, appreliending that this might 
have a tendency to traverse those views, 
which it is not improbable he had already 
formed on the succession, remarked to 
the bystanders, that pain and anguish had 
evidently produced the ordinary effect ; 
that the prophet's faculties were at la.''! 
subdued. That his di\jne precepts were 
already sufficiently engraven on their me- 
mories, had received their entire assent, 
and that any thing further to guard them 
against the errors of humanity wolild be 
superfluous. Upon tliis, a difference 
of opinion arose; and the parties becom- 
ing warm in argument, the tumultuous 
clamour in his chamber awakened the 
propliet’s displeasure ; and he angidly di- 
rected them to withdraw, without further 
offending the ears of (iod’s messenger 
with these indecorous wranglings. How- 
ever, when the clamour had subsided, 
he proceeded to say that he had three 
precepts to leave them. The first w'as, 
to extirpate fiom the Arabian peninsula 
the error« of polytheism, and those im- 
pious doctrines whicii presumed to assign 
associates, or rather rivals in glory, to 


the creator of the universe. The second 
w^, to continue to the proselytes re- 
cently arrived at Medinah tlie same at- 
tention and encouragement as they had 
perienced from himself. The third be- 
quest it teas not thought convenient by 
his companions to divulge. At the same 
time it has been acknowledged a misfor- 
tune, that none of his associates in im- 
posture had sufficient loyalty, or integrity, 
to afford him what he sought for, an op- 
portunity of recording his intentions. 

During this crisis of affliction and un- 
certainty, Ali continued to watch over 
the sick bed of his father-in-law with un- 
abated tenderness and attention, ami with 
a total disregard to every '^elfish consi- 
deration. A very few days previous to 
the prophet’s demise, he was urged by 
his friends with repeated importuiiites, 
that they might be allowed, by some 
means or other, to remind him of tlie 
necessity of making some positive ar- 
rangement with regard to the succession ; 
but with a self-denial w’hich never for- 
sook him (the pride of conscious merit 
perhaps), Ali to the last resisted their 
solicitations, declaring he vvoiild rather 
consent that the liopes of such succession 
should be for evei lost to Ins family than 
that his benefactor shotild be harassed 
with any importunities on the subject. 
Aiid thus the matter rested. At the name 
time, w’hatcver iniglit have been the pri- 
vate w'ishes of Muhammad in favour of 
Ali, it is not pretended by the most zea- 
lous advocates of the latter, that he was 
ever expressly named as the person pro- 
posed to succeed him. Neither can the 
motives whicli induced the prophet to 
leave the point undecided be any thing 
beyond conjecture. He appears to have 
foreseen that his death would be followed 
by violent dissentions, and perhaps rather 
than lend his name to sanction the claims 
of a vaiiquislied or w^eaker paity, he chose 
to consign the matter to the decision ot 
chance. 

For the three days immediately pieceil- 
iug lii'' di»olution the strength of Mu- 
hammad was so far exhausted, that he 
found himself no longer capable of dis- 
cliarging the public duties of his sacerdo- 
tal character ; and it w'as, doubtless, a 
proof of the high esteem for the virtues ot 
Abu Bekker, that he was the person >c- 
Iccted to supply his place in the pulpit of 
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the Imamat on this occasion : though the 
circumstance was suhsequentiy con>i tier- 
ed by the predomuMut party as suffici- 
ently decisive of the individual whom Jie 
designed to succeed to his power as a 
temporal prince. Yet that such was not 
the immediate conclusion is manifest 
enough, otherwise, unless she was un- 
naturally hostile to the exaltation of her 
father, the pressing instances of Ayaishah 
with her husband to supersede this selec- 
tion, are not easily to he accounted for. 
The reasons she assigned again-^t it are 
however stated to have been, that the 
sensibility and tender disposition of Abu 
Bekker would render him unequal to the 
task. 

In eon(^diiig this subject with a state- 
ment, almost too preposterous for the 
*tige«tion of tlie grossest credulity, we can 
offer no apology, but that it is through- 
out closely copied from the sense of the 
original. When Azriil, the angel of 
death, after much preliminary ceremony, 
had III last obtained admission to the 
cliamner of the prophet, he introduced 
himself with the customary salutation of 
the country ; and coirveyed to him fur- 
thermore, an “ all hail!*' fi‘om that Al- 
mighty Being, whose decrees he was ap- 
pointed to execute ; professing at the 
same time, that he was enjoined not to 
interfere with the soul of God's prophet, 
without an entire acquiescence on his 
part. JIuhammad intieated that he would 
suspend the execution of his dreadful 
office until the angel Gabriel should ap- 
pear. At that instant the mandate of 
etertial beneficence reached the prince 
who rales ovfer the powers of darkness, 
to extinguish the flames of hell, while the 
ministers of destiny were conveying the 
pure spirit of the favonrite of Omnipo- 
tence to the mansions of immortality. 
The never-fading virgins of Paradise ; the 
mmistring angels ; the heavenly choirs; 
the glorious inmates of interminable 
hJiss arrayed in all their brightest splen^ 
dour ; all unfolded in countless myriads 
to i^ebrate the approach of Muhammad. 
Chaiged with intelligent^ so fall of blites 
and consolatkni, Uie archangel, yet son- 
rowing for the miseries of hamanity, ap- 
proached the diamber of his expiring 
frmnd, who omnplaiiied, in mild remons- 
trance, of his cruel dereliction at a crisis 
ta himsoavdul. Oaforid, in oifored 
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to con.sole and congratulate him at the 
same time, oo those glorious piepara lions 
in which the whole host of hewen were 
employ ed, for his reception into the 
realms of bliss. The prophet, with that 
cold indifference which sometimes marks 
the hour of death, observed, that so far, 
eiery thing accorded with his wishes; 
yet there was some cinmmstance further 
requiretl, to afford him that delight of 
soul which he still panted to experience. 
The archangel then added, that the «jjoy- 
luents of heaven were closed against the 
piophets and saints, his predecessors, until 
that happy period, when he and his faith- 
ful followers should make their entrance. 
Muhammad still professed that there was 
something undeseribed, w'itimnt which bis 
happiness must continue imperfect and in- 
complete. Gabriel, with an iudiiigence 
truly ethereal, for tliis unquenchable 
thirst -after happiness in a mere mortal, 
concluded the catalogue of gloiies which 
awaited him, by further announcing, that 
whilst his Creator thus chose to signalize 
him with marks of his divine bounty so 
tcanscendent, so far surpassing the lot of 
ail preceding prophets ; to his portion waa 
added the fountain of immortality In a 
station of the most exalted glory. And 
last of all to him was assigned the noblest 
privilege, the richest meed of benevolence, 
that of interceding before tlie mercy-seat 
of Omnipotence, in behalf of those who 
believed in him ; so that, on the fearful^ 
day of judgment, so vast would be (be 
number of his followers received to mer^, 
through his sofomediatfos, that he Fhouli 
not ftdl to participate, to a transcendent 
de^*ee, in that pure and ineffable delight, 
of which immortal spirits alone are ca- 
pable of the enjoyment. “ Then,” said 
Muhammad, ** my soul is satisfied — mine 
eyes have seen the light.” 

He now addressed himself to the angef 
of death, desiring him to approach, and 
BO longer delay the execution of that oflicc 
which he was destined to discharge, Tlie 
grasp of (Bssolution immediately seized the 
springs of life. The rapid and altertwte 
changes in the prophet's countenance 
spoke that the agonies of death 
him. At the same time in a basin fl# fcoM 
water placed before him, he his 

hands, and with one and the oAter, by 
tuiBS, wiped off the of P«- 

^tatioB which IWKiDliy bodewedhil^. 
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^S6 ^Account of ilie Parsecs of the 
forehead, until his 'pure spirit finally for- 
sook its vile and frail inclosure. In his last 
agonies he is said, fixing his eyes on the 
ceiling of the chamber, to have raised his 
band, and exclaimed, “ Ah I my compa- 
nion, 1 attend thee to the realms above 5 ’* 
and gradually dropping his hand, thus 
<|iiietly expired. 

Such, at any rate, is the colouring with 
which his disciples have thought fit to de- 
lineate the exit of their master. We, who 
are however neither compelled nor drs- 
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posed to believe the correctness of the de- 
sign in its full extent, may be permitted, 
with greater levity and in plainer lan- 
guage, to state, that on Monday, 12th of 
the 1st of Rabbeia,*of the 11th year of the 
Hijra, the 63d of liis age, and 23d of his 
pretended mission, the prophet of the Arabs 
condescended to accompany the Angel of 
Death to account for his multiplied impos- 
tures before the tribunal of Eternarrmih, 

* This event is, however, by some writere, re- 
corded to have taken place ten days sooner. 


ACCOUNT OF 

THE PARSEES OF THE WESTERN PARTS OF INDIA, 

FOLLOWERS OF THE DOCTRINES OF ZOROASTER (ZERATUSH). 
(From the Ardai Viraf Nameh, translated hy Capt, Pope,) 


When the emigration of the Persians 
took place in the seventh century, soon 
after the conquest of their country by the 
Muhammadans, a number of these people 
found their way to India, and landing on 
the western coast, near Danoo and Cape 
S^an, commonly called St.JolmV, uere 
admitted by the Hindoo rajah, to settle in 
the adjacent country, and particularly at 
the village of Urdwara, [which is still the 
chief residence of their priests, and the 
depository of their sacred fire, brouglit by 
them from Persia. These people have 
now increased to about one hundred and 
fifty thousand families, dispersed in the 
cities and villages on the coast of Westein 
India, from Diu to Bombay, of which 
about six thousand reside in Bombay ; 
which, reckoning four to a family, makes 
the Parsee population of Bombay about 
twenty-four thousand. Cultivating only 
the arts of peace, they may be said to be 
a distinct race from their ancestors ; and 
though they have been settled for more 
than a thousand years, yet have hitherto 
refr^ned from intermeddling with poli- 
tics j consequently they are the best of 
subjects, and demean themselves so as to 
give the governments under which they 
reside the utmost satisfaction. 

With the Hindoo dress they adopted 
many of their customs, forgot their own 
language, and adopted that of their wives, 
(the bmguage of Guxerat), which is now 


so general that not one in a thousand can 
speak any thing else. 

The young men of good families are, 
however, taught to read and write Eng- 
lish, but few of lliem think of learning 
Persian, or of paying much attention to 
their ancient history. 

The opulent amongst them are mer- 
chants, brokers, ship-owners, and ex- 
tensive land-holders. The lower orders 
are shopkeepers, and follow most of the 
mechanic arts, except those connected 
with fire; thus there aie neither silver- 
smiths, nor any workers of the metals 
among them ; nor are there any sohliers, 
the use of fire-arms being abhorrent to 
their principles ; nor are there any sail- 
ors ; the bulk of their population are 
weavers and husbandmen, and cultivators 
of the date, palmira, and mowab, and 
the distillers and venders of their produce 
in the sea-ports ; many of them are ship 
and house carpenters; and in Bombay 
many of them are in the service of Euro- 
peans as duba&hs, and domestic servants. 

They follow as near as possible the te- 
nets of Zeraiush, professing their belief 
in one God, considering fire only as an 
emblem of bis purity, and the sun as Ihe 
most perfect of his works ; they believe 
also in rewards and punishments in n 
future state, as related in the revelatkkas 
of Ardai Viraf. 

Their charities are munificent and UO'* 
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bounded, relieving the poor and distressed 
of all tribes, and maintaining their own 
poor in so liberal a manner that a Parsee 
beggar is no where seen or heard of. 

Their women appear constantly abroad, 
yet they do not admit of the possibility of 
any deviation from chastity, or any im- 
proper connection with strangers : pros- 
titutes of this sect are, in consequence, 
unknown. Their early marriages, and 
the great respect they have for the female 
honour of their own community, pio- 
scribe them altogether. 

With the Hindoo dress, language, and 
written character, they may be said to 
have adopted al! the Hindoo customs, ex- 
cept their religion, 'I'he restrictions as 
to diet, have the appearance of being 
formed on the Hindoo model; and their 
betrothings aud marriages are also from 
the same origin. 

Anxious to know everything respecting 
the religion of their ancestors, the opulent 
Parsees of Bombay and Surat, have from 
time to time sent persons into Persia to 
collect books and notices respecting it ; 
and have also invited many of the sect 
from Persia, some few of whom reside 
occasionally in Bombay. 

The Parsee population is divided into 
clergy and laity (IMobedand Bedeen). The 
clergy and their descendants are very nu- 
merous, and are distinguished from the 
laity by wearing of white turbans, but 
they follovv all kinds of occupations, ex- 
cept those who are particularly selected 
for the service of the churches, though 
they have no distinction of casts. A re- 
cent innovation, respecting the commence- 
ment of their new year, has formed them 
into two tribes, one celebrating the festi- 
val of the new year a month before the 
other, which causes their religious cere- 
monies and holidays to fall also on differ- 
ent days. This at present is only sulyect 
for merriment, but may in time cause dis- 
sension' and separation, as each party have 
an opulent family at their head. 

Those who adopted the new aera (in 
^ compliance, I believe, with Molua Fi- 
raun, the high priest of Bombay, w^ho 
has biuiself been in Persia), are stiled 
Kudmee, and jocularly Chureegurs, i. e, 
bangle makers, workers in ivory, and 
other materials for women’s ornaments. 
The tribe of Chureegun being amongst 


the foremost of those who adopted the 
new computation, those who still adhere 
to the old method are stiled Busmee and 
Sher si, and still form the bulk of the po- 
pulation. 

Some of their ancient ceremonies have, 
however, been preserved inviolate ; and 
particularly those concerning the rites of 
sepulture, which are correctly described 
in Lord’s “ Account of the Pm*sees,” if 
we except his statement about the remo- 
val of the body. No person of a different 
sect is allowed to approach, or any stran- 
ger allowed to witness the obsequies ; but 
it does not appear that the bodies should 
be exposed to any thing but the elements ; 
a private sepulchre, built some few yearn 
ago, having an iron grate at top to pre- 
vent the ingress of birds of prey. 

They have a few plain and unomament- 
ed churches, where they assemble for the 
purpose of prayer ; they are crowded eve- 
ry day by tlie clergy, but the laity only at- 
tend on certain days. 

It has been already said, that there are 
no sailors amongst them ; but the Persi- 
ans were never a maritime nation ; they 
profess, however, no abhorrence to a sea 
life, /or many of them embark as traders, 
on the most distant and perilous voyj^es, 
aud take part in all shipping speculations, 
and are bold and enterprising merchants, 
though few of them settle out of their own 
country, (so they call the western part of 
India, from Diu to Bombay,) yet there is 
not a place whore they do not occasionally 
visit, and often reside in for years ; thug 
they are found in China, Bengal, Pulo, 
Pinaag, Pegu, Madras, Ganjam, Ceylon, 
and at most places on the Malabar coast, 
but have no settlement to the south of 
Bombay. 

Though they follow not the profession 
of arms, yet they have no hesitation to 
follow the armies into the field, iu qua- 
lity of sutlers, shopkeepers, and servants 
to the officers. 

To conclude, they are a highly iatereib- 
ing people. The philosopher will conteni^ 
plate in them the descendants of a 
nation, whose empire once exbmdoi ftnoi 
the shores of the Medifierraiieu to the 
frontiers of India, and ngoke to find 
tbenEL neither in firtoe or xso* 

rality« 
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EXPLOITS 

OF A 

LiON SHOOTING PARTY OF ENGLISH GENTLEiVfEN, 

AT BARODA, 26M JUNE, 1816. 


A urpORT was brought by a cultivator 
about eight o'clock yesterday morning, of 
Ut'O large tigers having taken up their 
abode the preceding night in a garden, 
within a mile of the west extremity of the 
town. The gentlemen of tlie residency 
after a hasty breakfast, anxiously prepar- 
ed rifles, fuzees, aud musquets, and at- 
tended by ten Sepoys of the Resident's 
escort, went forth hi search of the ani- 
mals. The pdace in which they were said 
to have taken shelter was covered by 
bushes of the mogri flower plant ex- 
tremely thick, and standing about four 
feet high, with narrow pathways, occa- 
aiomdly interseett^d by hedges of the 
prickly milk bush, and low and thidk ra- 
niifications of the aloe tree. 

The party beat about the jungle (for it 
had this appearance, ratijer than that of a 
^rdenj, when by great good fortune it 
had a glimpse of one of the animals making 
off with some rapidity. It was fiist taken 
for a large grown calf, a misconception 
veax natural, as the sequel will shew, and 
as by the report of the morning, the party 
expected to meet witli tigers. Tlie ap- 
peartmee of the animal, however, gave a 
stimulus to the exertions of the gentlemen, 
who moved forward in the low jungle, 
surveying every buah, aud expecting each 
luatimt to hear a tremendous roar, or per- 
haps fo encounter the savage attacks of 
the animals. Little more search brought 
the two beasts iu full view, when one of 
them started off, receiving a ban from a 
gentleman in the side. It went rapiMly 
^aat two others of the party, aud w'as 
wounded by a single shot in the flank. 
These wounds appeared to have produced 
BO decided effect, and a <juarter of an hour 
bad elapsed before it was again discovered 
crofiching in a thick plantation of aloe 
liec«. It was here that a few Sepoys and 
one of the gentiemeu advancing within 
eight paces, brought the beast prostrate 
tm the ground ; when for the first time 
considering the indistinct view obtained 
in the low jungle, during the pursuit, it 
wsfi found that irn^cad of tigers the objects 


of the chace were lions of considerable 
size I Some danger attended the death 
of this animal, (which was a lioness) As 
the other party were diametrically oppo- 
site to the aloe plantation when the volley 
was fired into it. The balls whistled over 
their heads and around them, hut happily 
without bad consequences to any body. 

The success which attended the first 
hunt, redoubled exertion, and with great 
management the party scoured the bushes 
in search of the lioness's companion. Some 
lime passed and a great deal of laborious 
exertion, befoi'e the animal was traced by 
his footsteps to one of the high hedges 
which intersected the garden. The party 
approached within eight yards, when by 
previous concert, two gentlemen aud two^ 
Sepoys fired, independently, with effect. 
The animal moved offimmediately on the 
other side of the hedge, and in ten minutes 
more, lie was discovered laying under an- 
other hedge, groaning with rage and pain. 
Some pieces were instantly fired, which 
exasperating him, 'he rushed out. an;! 
uobly charged his assailants, his tail beings 
curled over his back. In his advance, he 
was saluted with great coolness with se- 
veral balls from all the gentlemen, and ai 
few Sepoys of the party who bad come up;, 
ami tliough within a few yards of the ob- 
ject of his attack, he suddenly turned off, 

(it is supposed on account of being severely 
wounded) and sprung upon a Sepoy, de- 
tached to the right, with whom he grap- 
pled, and afterwards by the violence ot toe 
exertion fell to the ground, beyond Win* 

It was at this momenta that the party 
gallantly, and for the humane purpose of 
saving a fellow- creature, rushed forward, 
and with the bayonet and swords put an 
end to the monster. The Sepoy was 
wounded in the left shoulder^ but it was 
hoped that there is no danger of his losing ^ 
his life. ' 

The complete success of the day 
justly calculated to excite many plea&icg 
reflections ; but after all was concluded, 
it appeared that a coantryman, who at- 
tended at a distance unannod^ mtd for 4*® 
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own curiosity, was wounded in the thigh 
by a ball. This accident has of course 
damped the pleasure of the sport, though 
it is but jiwt to remark, that befoi’e the 
party entered into the garden, entreaties 
were used to the curious bystanders to in- 
duce them to keep away from the scene of 
action, and many were seat off by main 
force, who afterwards returned in defiance 
of every remonstrance. 

The animal last killed was a lion, not 
4 luite full grown, but strong and powerful 
in his make j the lioness was in the same 
proportion. 

On being brought to the Kesidency and 
inspected, these animals were sent to his 
Highness Futteh Sing at his own request. 

The appearance of tigers in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Baroda is not common ; two 
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only having strayed from the ravines of 
the river Myhie to the enclosures round 
the town, within the last fifteen years, but 
lions have never been seen. Indeed th« 
existence of this species In India has been 
questioned, though since satisfactorily et- 
tabli‘«hed. It is conjectured that the lions 
killed yesterday, had wandered out of the 
deep defiles of the Myhie, abont twelve 
miles from Baroda, in the nivht winch 
was unusually dark, at»d attended through- 
out in the neiglibourliood of that river 
with torrents of rain. It was fortunate 
that their retreat was immediately dis- 
covered, or from tlie number of peo- 
ple now employed in cultivation around 
this populous town, some would in all pro- 
bability have fallen victims to their vo- 
racity. 


narrative 

OF 

A VOYAGE TO COCHIIM CHINA, IN i;78- 

By Mr. Chapman, 


Ty may not be improper, before I at- 
ledipt a description of the few occurrences 
of this voyage, to preface it with an ac- 
count of the circumstances which led to 
the undertaking, the reason urged for the 
prosecution of it, and the advantages ex- 
pected to be derived from it. Having 
stated these leading points, I shall pro- 
ceed with a brief and faithful detail of the 
transactions in which I was engaged, from 
the time of my arrival on the coast of 
Ctx^in China to that of my leaving it ; 
roterspersing and condudiug it with some 
observations On the country, its inhabi- 
tants, and produce. Desultory and in- 
complete as these, observations will of 
necessity be, I otfer them with the ut- 
most diffidence, and trust they will be 
received with candour. Tlie interval in 
which I bad to make them was short ; 
ouriosity was attended with many per- 
sonal dangers. Those which I have ex- 
perienced I regret not, and only wish 
they may be productive of real benefit to 
thjat respectable society, of which I am 
proud of being a servant. The few politi- 
cal •events taken^otice of, I derived from 
a source on which they had made an im- 
pression too deq> for me to doubt their 
authenticity. The family of the relato 
bad often maa:kcd them with his blood i 


he. It is not improbable, may mark them 
with his own. 

In the month of February 1778, two 
Mandarines* of Cochin China were 
brought to Calcutta in a country ship, 
called the Rumbold, the novelty of this 
circumstance excited the curiosity of tlie 
whole settlement. It was reported to the 
Governor General by Messrs. Cfofts and 
Killican. ^fliese gentlemen, who, I be- 
lieve, were eitherthe entire owners of the 
vessel, or partly concerned in it, likewise 
acquainted him that their visiting Bengal 
was accidental, and had happened in the 
following manner ; the Rumbold being 
destined on a voyage to China, her (owners, 
in consequence of some very favourable 
accounts of Cochin China, had directed 
the commander to touch on that coast m 
his way back. He went to the bay of 
Turon, and during his stay there applica- 
tion was made to him by Senhor l.oreiro, 
a Jesuit missionary, who had resided Ip 
the country between thii ty and forty yeaiV, 
for a passage for himseif to Bengal, and 
for two mandarines of distinction, related 

♦ Mandarine, it » now generally k<K)wn, U a 
Portuguese word, derived from tbe v^ird Mand.ir, 
to command. J t is totally ttrtknown iinor'gst the 
Chinese. Cochin Cbineae, and’Toiiqupnese. The 
word used by each of tiMse nations for a pcuon m 
auihurity is Quan. 
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to the royal family, as far as Donai, the 
most southern province, whither the king 
had retired on account of an invasion of 
tlie northern provinces by theTonquienese, 
nud a rebellion which had broken out in 
several of the midland ones. I he com- 
mander having heard that Senhor Loreiro 
was highly esteemed by the natives, and 
behaved with great humanity to the offi- 
cers and crew of the Admiral Pocock In- 
diaman, when driven into Turon Bay by 
stress of weather, in the year 1764, com- 
plied with his request in both instances. 
He soon after weighed anchor, intending 
to land the mandarines, agreeable to their 
request, at Donai, but a strong current, 
and a violent gale coming on, forced the 
ship so far to the southward of that pro- 
vince, that he was unable to make it, 
and obliged to bring all his passengers to 
Bengal. 

The following morning the Mandarines 
and Senhor Loreiro were introduced to 
the Governor General, by whom they were 
received with the greatest atteijtion and 
humanity. The Cochin Chinese were as- 
sured of his protection, and comforted 
with those expression'! of good will ne- 
cessary to remove the apprehensions of a 
few defenceless and alarmed individuals, 
unacquainted with our customs and dis- 
positions ; and to impre'^s them with a 
favourable opinion of the people they were 
come amongst. Tliey were accommo- 
da'lcd with a house, servants, and other 
necessaries ; shewn every thing curious 
in the settlement, and in general treated 
in such a manner, that the time they 
passed amongst us proved highly agreea- 
ble to them. 

The Mandarines remained Ih Bengal 
till the middle of April. In the interim, 
Messrs. Crofts and Killican had equipped 
a small vessel of between seventy and 
eighty tons burthen, to carry them back. 
Some days l)€fore tlie time fixed for their 
departure, I was reviuested by Mr. Crofts 
to suggest to the Governor General how 
acceptable a small present from him 
mould be to the Mandarines. This I took 
the first convenient opportunity of doing, 
and he was not only pleased to acquiesce 
in it, but al>o signified his intention of 
sending something liandsome to their 
king, and desired that 1 would consult 
Messrs. Crofts and Killican upon the arti- 
cles proper, and bring him a list of them. 
While we were adjusting this matter our 


conversation naturally turned upon Cochin 
China ; in the course of it those gentle- 
men expatiated on the advantages which 
might accrue to Bengal and to the Com- 
pany, if a commercial intercourse were 
opened with that country; enumerated 
the several valuable commodities it pro- 
duced, and expressed their wishes that 
the present favourable occasion might not 
be neglected of forming a connection with 
the government of it. Ever possessed 
with a spirit of enterprise, and allured by 
the hopes of disliuguish'ng myself, I de- 
clared that I would readily undertake the 
voyage if the supreme council should 
think it proper to send me in a public ca- 
pacity. Some subsequent conversations 
1 had with these gentlemen, tlieir com- 
municating to me some papers relative to 
the country, with the accounts given by 
the commander of the Rumbold, and as- 
surances of the Mandarines, all conspired 
to stimulate me to the undertaking. At 
length, I made the proposal to the Gover- 
nor General, requesting that he would be 
pleased to take some opportunity of speak- 
ing to Messrs. Crofts and Killican on the 
subject. 

The representations made to the Gover- 
nor General and other gentlemen of the 
Supreme Couucil, had the effect 1 then 
earnestly desired; and the Amazon, a 
.small snow belonging to the Company 
was ordered to be made ready for the 
better accommodation of the Mandarines. 
The companions of my voys^e were Mr. 
Bayard, a gentleman of my own standing 
in the Company’s service, who was in- 
duced to accompany me from motives of 
friendship, and a curiority to see the 
country ; Mr. Totty, a surgeon ; Captain 
Macleunan, master of the Amazon ; and 
Captain Hutton, master of the Jenny. 

The end proposed by my appointment, 
was the establishment of a commercial 
intercourse between the Company’s settle- 
ments in India and Cochin China, and 
the attainment of such privileges and 
advantages to our vessels importing thi- 
ther, as we might find the government 
disposed to grant. The benefits hoped for 
from the traffic, were the extension of the 
tales of the commodities of Europe vatd 
India to that country ^ and the imports 
tions of its valuable productions in ft* 
turn. One incitement, added to the mo- 
tive of humanity, for sending the Manda- 
rines home in a more creditable manner 
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than first intended, was to frustrate the 
intrigues Mr. 0hf*vu]it*r, the French chief 
at Chaudanugorc, Imd begun to set on 
foot with tijem, through Padre Loreiro, 
who had retired to that settlement ; and 
Mr. Moniz, a Portuguese merchant, who 
had also accompanied them from Cochin 
China. 

Having thus explained the inducements 
to this voyage, I shall proceed agreeably 
to what I promised, to a detail of the 
transactions in the prosecution of it. 

The Amazon having fallen down to 
Bridge, I embarked the 16th of April with 
the principal of the two mandarines, and 
five ©r six of his attendants. The other 
by his own desire, went on board the lit- 
tle vessel first prepared for them both. 
She sailed a few days before, and was to 
rejoin us in the Straits of , Malacca, and 
to accompany us during the voyage. On 
board were put small quantities of goods 
(as specimens of the commodities of Eu- 
rope and India,) in order to form a judg- 
ment of what would answer in the coun- 
try we were bound to. Bad weather and 
the want of a sloop did not permit us to 
dismiss our pilot until the 29th, when vve 
were obliged to send him on shore at Bal- 
lasore. Exactly a month after this, we 
anchored at Malacca, and sailed from 
thence, the 2d of June for Tiiiigano, a 
Malay port on the otlier side of the penin- 
sula, we reached it the 12th following, 
here Mr. Hutton, and the commander of 
our little con.sort infoi med me of the death 
of the mandarine liis passenger, which 
happened a few days after leaving jMa- 
Jacca. This accident gave me a good deal 
of concern, as he was a sensible, steady, 
well behaved man, and I relied much on 
him for assistance amongst his country- 
men : we found at this place thirty or 
forty natives of Cochin-China, whose ves- 
sel had been driven olf their own coast, 
and wrecked near Tringauo. Agreeably 
to the policy of the Malays, they were be- 
come the slaves, and their effects the pio- 
perty of the Rajah, they gave our manda- 
rine some information relative to the state 
of his country, posterior to his leaving it, 
but, as he acquainted me, indistinct, and 
little to his satisfaction. I endeavoured to 
procure the release of some of these poor 
people, and was not a little surprised at a 
seeming backwardness in them to accept 
it« Poring our stay here, 1 was spoken 
to by the king's brother kii^ being 
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absent) concennug-the Company's estt^ 
hlisMng a factory there; and I heard on 
my return to Malacca that there liad been 
a letter (making the Offer) written to the 
Supreme Council. This complaisance ari- 
ses from the king’s appreliensjons of a 
hostile visit from the king at Rio, and 
from a desire of extending his teiri tones 
by means of the Company’s assistance; if 
it were thought worth while to settle in 
any part of the peninsula of Malay, a 
more eligible situation might be found. 
Some months in the year tins is a danger- 
ous lee shore, and inaccessible to sliip- 
ping. For my own part, I do not think 
that establishments are to be made 
amongst the Malays by us, with any great 
prospect of advantage, or a sufficient de- 
gree of security.* At Tringano they pur- 
chase annually two hundred chests of opi- 
um, some white goods, and a small quan- 
tity of iron and copper, with a few other 
articles of little note ; for which they 
give in exchange pepper, gold dust, and 
tin. The latter article is not the produce 
of the place, but carried thither by Ma- 
lay and Bnggis Prows. 

Our stay at Tringano being prolonged 
a day or two, that we might furnish our- 
selves with a good store of refreshments, 
as we expected but scanty supplies in 
Cochin-China ; we did not weigh anchor 
till the 17th. The 20th vve came in sight 
ol Pullo Ubi, the next night we anchored 
close to it ; and tlie following day fotmd 
ourselves in the latitude of 8“ .3,5' north, 
which must have been nearly the latitude 
of the Point of Cambodia, as it then bore 
w'est of us. It is laid down by our geo- 
grapheis and Ir^alrographers ten or fifteen 
miles more to the northward. PuIIo Ubi 
is a small island, seen from a great dis- 
tance, and situated exactly on the eastern 
extremity of the Gulph of Siam. My in- 
tention in taking this route, was, that wc 
might have an oppoitunity of coasting the 
southern shore of Cambodia, which is but 
little known ; of entering the western 
branch of the great river, which sep^r^tes 
that country from Cochin China, where I 
expected certain accounts of the state 
country, and of procuring an iiiterricw wftb 
the king, who was said to be is Donal, 
the southmost province. , 

{To be co ntinued.} 

♦ It U only ft tew yean stner the Presidency dT 
Fort St. George attempted ft settlement at Acbem, 
under the t^nduci of tbe Ban. Edward MtMictes, 
hut wcjre obliged to withdraw it« 
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TRANSLATION 

OF THE 

rERSES ADDRESSED BY FfRDOUST TO 
SUL I AN MAHMUD, 

After fintshin^ the Sha H una, the celebrated Epic 
Poem, or mther, po- tical History of the Persians. 
[FtrdoaM’s enueccatioiis from the Sultan, by 
whose orders he had vr it ten the Sha Nama. were 
Mnguine, and his roufidencc in the powers of his 
own gcniiiiR, and in the merits of Dis work, corre- 
•ponds witii the proud a'^surau e of true genius m 
overv nge and n itiou, and b^ars no mean coin pari- 
■on 'witli Horace’s celebrated ode on the eternity 
of his own poet’v, or Ovid's prophetical c'lnclu- 
■ton of his itn mortal Metam jrphuses. Tiie result 
nlso proves that Firdousi’s confidence in the 
powers of his poesv was not unftMinded, though his 
reliance on the i;rat\tude or munidadhce of man, 
was disappointed.] 

Fve sung the annals of departed times, 
Of ages long forgot in modem rhymes. 
And traced the lights of deep recondite 
lore. 

And all the chronicles of days of yArc ; 
And now that age my sickly frame has 
worn, 

Tliis darling taak.shall yield its rich return. 
Shall yield me honours and unmatched re- 
nown, [crown. 

Grandeur, and pomp, and riches, and a 
The deeds of 'olden time forgotten lay. 
Were obsolete, and long obscured from day; 
I've blazoned them anew in lofty verse, 
Which every generation shall rehearse : 
Thus have I reared a fabric proud and high, 
Which shall both flood aud storm for e’er 
defy ; [won, 

Th’ applauses of the great and good i’ve 
And baser tongues my houf'>ur’d name 
shall shun. 

'Tis true, my youth — the pride of all my 
days, — 

Has passed in building these exalted layi ; 
But long as time his onward couvsepurs ues , 
The sons of science shall these stram^ 
peruse ; [they read, 

The wise and learn'd shall bless me as 
And praise the monarch who the task de- 
cieed — [icigo brow 

Great monarch of the w’orld, whose sovc- 
Alone shall bear a regal crown below, — 
And he, Firdousi, listens to the song — 
Pour then— pour allthy raptur’d soul along, 
Yes ! sacred Poesy's exalted strains 
Are more than glittering gems or rich do- 
mains : 

Pve sung the deeds of ages long gone by. 
In strains which never shall forgotten die, 
Which shall be sung on earth’s remotest 

thore, 

Lonif after thoU;^ Firdousi, art no more. 


INSCRIPTION ON A HOOKAH, 

Dug up from the Ridm of an ancient build* 
ing in the heart of the Sunderbundsyand 
translated from the Bengali with po* 
€ tical licence, by a gentleman of the 
Bengal civil service. 

Happy mortal he that knows. 

Pleasures which a pipe bestows. 
Circling eddies climb the room. 

Wafting round a mild perfume. 

Hast thou, wiien thy heait did b'nti. 
Met a chilling cold return ? 

Fly to me, forget thy grief : 

Smoking instant gives relief. 

Thou, with visage full of woe. 

Has unkindness laid thee low ? 

Child of sorrow, cease to sigh. 

Know in me a friend is nigh. 

Art thou left to weep and moan. 
Cheerless, desolate, alone ? 

Solitude though ne’er so drear, * 

Peojiled is wlicii I am near. ’ 

Friend to cither grave or gay, 

Kither spends witli me the day; 

Joyous miuds in smoke deli::ht. 

Study walks with me by uiglit. 

Dullness has in me a prize. 

Puffing lends a look so wise ; 

Sneering fingers point in vain. 

At the solemn smoke-wrapp'd braia. 

Youthful love can I inspire 
With a brisker furious fire ; 

Can euliv*en drooping j^e. 

Tottering on to life's last stage. 

Life is but a long disease, 

Certain pain and doubtful ease ; 

Try my virtues, soon you'll know. 

Ease preponderates o'er woe. 

TO HIS MISTRESS, 

^ITll A MOLE ON HE& NECK. 

From the .Arabic, 

The mole upon thy neck display’d. 

Gives to its charms a double power > 
’Tis like the dusky bee when 
Drunken on the lUy dower. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 
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A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocise of Calcutta, at tht* Pri- 
mary Visitation. By T. F. Midtlleton, 
D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
1817. pp. 3b\ 3.V. M. Cade’l, 1817. 
This charge is most interesting 
in whatever view we take of it* A 
Protestant bishop traversing a 
greater extent of country than has 
been thus visited since the time of 
the Apostles, and proving that the 
British residents in India have 
some regard to the importance of 
religious ordinances, ciaims no lit- 
tle degree of respect and attention. 
We hail the completion of an ec- 
clesiastical e.^tabiishment in Bri- 
tish Indians the commencement of 
a new era in sound religion. The 
regularity and decorum which dis- 
tinguish the service of our church 
will be placed upon a sure and im- 
moveable foundation ; its rites, and 
ordinances, and sacraments will 
now' be duly appreciated, and 
many hitherto, perhaps unavoid- 
able, deviations from its rules will 
now be effectually prevented. The 
East-India Company, for reasons 
scarcely to be comprehended, had 
for a very long period appeared to 
be almost inditferent to the reli- 
gious state of their servants in In- 
dia. The paucity of clergymen, 
and the consequent impossibility 
of the most common, though very 
important clerical duties being dis- 
charged, raised the astonishment 
and grief of every thinking Chris- 
tian. The serious were oftended ; 
the light and thoughtless were ren- 
dered, we fear, but too often in- 
different to religion altogether. In 
a land where few vestiges of the 
religion of their forefathers ap- 
peared, or at least, were partially 
scattered over a vast range of ter- 
ritory, surrounded by false reli- 
gion, with all its display of horri- 
ble cruelties or fantastic absurdi- 
Asiatic Journ, — No. 15 . 


ties, but scarcely able to contrast 
them with the purity of the Gos- 
pel, and the holy simplicity of 
Christian worship ; could it create 
surprise, that lukewarmness or in- 
fidelity with respect to true reli- 
gion should arise in the minds of 
our countrymen in India? 

In the remedy now adopted, 
Government and the Company 
have, in a degree, corrected the 
neglect which they had so long 
suffered to exist ; but, we trust, 
that much more is in their serious 
contemplation. The selection of 
their first bishop does honor to 
their judgment. We verily be- 
lieve that had they searched all 
England for qualifications in every 
respect adapted to the particular 
and momentous station, which Dr. 
Middleton now fills (and which 
may he in health and happiness 
continue tofill),the Company could 
not have selected a divine more 
worthy of their choice. 

Possessed of various and solid 
learning, experience in his profes- 
sional duties, and dignified demean- 
our, and above all, impressed 
with a deep sense of the awful 
charge entrusted to him ; bearing 
in his bosom a strong desire to lay 
the foundation of church discipline 
and order, of unity of faith and 
worship, in a vast region, where 
hitherto such bles.^ings were almost 
unknown ; anticipating with steady 
and tempered zeal, the extension 
of the word of God, and of the li- 
turgy and articles, the rites and 
ordinances of that pure branch of 
Christ's church established in his 
native land, this excellent man 
entered on his episcopal functions, 
followed with the affecdonate 
wishes of his friends, and with the 
cheering valedictions of all the true 
friends of the church. May the 
blessing of his heavenly master 
Vot. III. 2 I 
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sanctify and bless his endeavours ; 
and, when his great work shall be 
established, may he, in bodily 
health and mental energy, return 
to his native land, there to be 
placed amongst that holy order, 
of which he will be the welcomed 
ornament and pride. 

The primary charge of this ac- 
complished prelate is now before 
us. He commences with congra- 
tulating his clergy on the complete 
establishment of “ the purest and 
most powerful of Protestant 
churches in a vast region of 
Asia.’' He points out to them the 
difference which exists in those re- 
gions between the condition of 
Christianity and the order and sta- 
bility which it has long attained in 
England. He informs them in 
what light they are henceforth to 
consider themselves^ and most ju- 
diciously lays before them for their 
pattern and imitation the office of 
a parochial incumbent in England. 

My letters patent (he acids) direct me 
to administer t!ie ecclesiastical laws as 
they are leceived iu the realm ut England ; 
and they evidently contemplate no other 
discipline than that under which our 
church has been favoured with such ma- 
nifestations of the Divine blessing, and 
still continues, notwithstanding the cavils 
of bigoted or ignorant men, to be the gieat 
depository of scriptiiial knowledge and 
sacred truth, and, under Christ, the main 
support of Christian piety throughout the 
world. 

The necessity df order and dis- 
cipline in the church is thus ably 
and unanswerably maintained : 

Tn considering the unreasonableness of 
the prejudices against ecclesiastical di*-- 
cipline, it weio imjust to rest, its defence 
Upon abstract principles, or even upon the 
constitution of the Church of England. 
'Fhe primitive church, if we may rely 
upon the records of its earliest proceed- 
ings, was not more remarkable for the 
7eal and intrepidity of its preachers, than 
for their strict conformity to order, and 
their care to inculcate j-espect for disci- 
pline on the minds of their converts. To 
imagine that the first Christians bore any 
resemblance to the wild fanatics, who act 
as if it weie a mark of piety to “ despise 
dominion and to speak evil of dignities,” 
would indicate an utter ignorance of the 
history of our religion. It is well known 
tlizit the order and discipline, tlie founda- 
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tion of w'hich had been laid by the apostles, 
was a subject of unremitting attention in 
their immediate successors. Not only is 
this apparent from the W’ri tings of the 
apostolic fathers, but still more so, if 
possible, from the history' of the early 
councils, and the care to provide for every 
emergency in the government ofthe lising 
church. Many of the canons decreed at 
these councils refer to doctrine, and 
scarcely fewer to discipline : and though 
it is admitted, that the work which has 
come down to us, under the name of 

Apostolic Constitutions,” did not actu- 
ally proceed from the apostles, it has 
been shewn to he of an antiquity little 
posterior to the apostolic age, and, in the 
judgment of Bishop Beverhlge, has merit- 
ed the appellation of the “ Code of fhe 
Primitive Chuicli.” The truth appears to 
be. that the zeal of the early Christians went 
hand in hand with order and submission 
to autliority ; and whatever may be alleged 
of the influence and splendoui, which the 
church acquiied by the conversion of Con- 
stantine, it is certain that the jurisdiction 
ofthe Hierarchy had been fully ra:ognized 
from the earliest times ; and that the 
great body of Christians evinced a con- 
scientious obedience to laws enforced 
nnner no other penalty than that of spiri- 
tual excommunication, and deriving no 
suppoit fiom the state. 

It is difficult ladd-' the Bishop) to speak 
or to think on the present subject, in this 
quarter of the glolie, without coniiccting 
it in some degree with tlie posrible exten- 
sion of the gospel. The prophetic Word 
enjoins us to look to such an event, though 
it has not defined the precise mode of its 
arcomplishment. In this view, then, the 
church in India may be only iu its infant 
state : it may be destined to receive gra- 
dual yet continual accessions of strength ; 
and it may ultimately, in the unseen me- 
thods of Providence, lie made the means 
of dispensing knowledge and consolation 
to tlie descendants of millions, who arc 
yet without its pale. 

The propriety and value of ex- 
ternal and visible ordinances are 
also clearly evinced. The pecu- 
liar duties and studies incumbent 
on his clergy are next adverted to 
by the bishop, who thus concludes 
his charge. 

I have detained you at this our first 
meeting somewhat longei, p: obably, than 
can ever be requibite hereafter; abd 
yet I am aware that many important 
topics may still remain untouched. 
It is to be supiKjsed, that in so vast 
a charge I am yet only commencing 
my inquiries ; and, in order to facili- 
tate them, and 1o ascertain the pre- 
cise joint, I c directed iliat ft cimiUu 
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^ctter should be sent to all of iny clerj;v, 
desiring distinct answeis to the several 
questions proposed, as the only method 
of becomiau at once, in some degree, ac- 
quainted with the condition of a diocese, 
to the actual \isitation of every part of 
which, within the compass of two <»r three 
years, no orditiary sticngth is equal. The 
result of these our joint endeavours, I 
trust, will be the establishment of chtis- 
tian order and piety, wherever the prin- 
ciples of our faith are professed thiough 
the British empire in the East. Your 
numbers, indeeil, are at present inade- 
quate to th^f wants of tlie people ; and I 
regret, that in a country, where tije pio- 
fessors of other modes of worship offer a 
visible homage to their IMaker in the 
proudest monuments of native art, our 
christiau edifices are rarely such, as to mark 
our zeal in the service of God, and are 
much fewer than the clergy. Still, how- 
ever, you are required to make the best 
use of )Our pre'^ent means, and so soon 
as I shall be enabled, from a full acquaint- 
ance with the state of my diocesie, to re- 
present its wants, it cannot be doubted, 
that a Christian government nill readily 
attend to the fir-^t of its chri-=;tian duties, 
We have been tempted to make 
larger extracts from this iumjnous 
and truly pastoral address, but we 
must leave room for some general 
observations on its contents, and 
more especially on the subjects 
which the bishop has so judiciously 
selected. We have heard it re- 
marked, that his lordship has ab- 
stained from discussing many of 
the peculiar doctrines of the gos- 
pel. That his charge is not dis- 
tinguished by polemical divinity, 
%ve claim for him the approbation 
of every calm and dispassionate 
reader. His good sense has con- 
vinced him, that the field in which 
he is to exert his great talents is 
far different from that on which we 
tread. The vanity of man has 
not there yet distorted the doc- 
trines of the gospel to his own 
standard and fancy. If his Chris- 
tian brethren in India be not so 
well grounded in the doctrines and 
duties of Christianity, as ere long 
we think tbey will be, still they 
are greater strangers to contro- 
versy. The natives too have no 
need to be discouraged from em- 
bracing the tenets of our holy 
faith, by premature acquaintance 
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with the freedom of discussion, the 
discordance of creeds, and the 
bitterness nf dispute, which too 
often mar the fair face of Christian 
beauty and charity. Truth has 
indeed nothing to fear from the 
minutest investigation; but truth 
itself must be sought by minds 
previously imbued with many ac- 
quirements before the search will 
be successful. In the mean time, 
let the inhabitants* of India be pre- 
pared by the simplicity and deco- 
rum of our established worship, 
for the reception of all the pecu- 
liar and mysterious doctrines of 
the gospel. Impatience in for- 
warding the great work will only 
impede its progress. The instru- 
ments, under Providence, now di- 
recting it, will gradually disclose 
to the vast multitudes around, the 
blessings of the gospel, and God 
will doubtless, ‘ give the increase.’’ 
Let, however, the governing 
powers at home aid the glorious 
undertaking. They must not stop 
here. Let a bishop be placed at 
each of the other Presidencies. 
Let a cathedral church be erected 
in each, on a scale of grandeur 
and magnificence worthy of the 
Christian cause and the British 
nation. Let other churches be 
built in all necessary situations, 
and proper clergymen placed in 
them. Then 'will they, under 
God’s blessing, confer the most 
important benefits on the present 
inhabitants of India, and transmit 
them to generations yet unborn. 
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It was the opinio® of the late 
learned Dr« JoIhijboii that little or 
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no improvement could be derived 
from inquiring into the religion, 
customs, or origin of uncivilized 
nations ; and it is, undoubtedly, 
the opinion of many in the present 
day, that the natives of such coun- 
tries have not, hitherto, received 
much benefit from the visits of 
their civilized brethren. It is too 
true, that horrid wars, dreadful 
diseases, and domestic disturb- 
ances have universally followed 
our attempts at civilization, and 
this must always be the case ; but 
it is not our present business to 
inquire whether man is capable of 
greater happiness in an educated 
or uneducated state ; one thing is 
certain, whether a man is situated 
in the island of Tonga, or in the 
island of Great Britain, his wants 
are increased in proportion to his 
knowledge — we may therefore say 
■witli the poet ‘‘ ivkere ignorance is 
l)liss, ^tis folly to be noise , But 
ive are not going to decry all hu- 
man knowledge, or, w*ith the sul- 
lenness of misanthropy, shut our 
eyes and our hearts against the 
comforts and advantages of social 
intercourse ; we allow them to be 
incalculable, and although we have 
met, in the present publication^ 
with numerous instances of the 
most noble sentiment and delicate 
feeling, in the breast of a barba- 
rian monarch, we have not been 
led to wish that European manners 
could be introduced into his king- 
dom, but, rather, to blush that 
the Christian religion and Euro- 
pean customs, have not been able 
to banish more of the brute from 
our own nation. 

Our readers will readily con- 
ceive the immense pains Dr. Mar- 
tin has bestowed on the present 
publication, when they are in- 
formed that the whole of it ^vas 
compiled fi’om Mr. Mariner’s me- 
moranda, and repeated conversa- 
tions on the different subjects of 
those desultory materials ; but for 
the satisfaction of the fastidious 
and incredulous, we shall beg 
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leave to extract the following from 
Dr. Martin s clear and comprehen- 
sive introduction. 

His memory is very retentive, and his. 
account ot things is exceedingly correct 
and nnitbim : of this I have had numberless 
proofs, and one in particular 1 shall men- 
tion, I happened to mislay the Euglisli 
version which he had written out at his 
leisure, of the speech of Fiuow the king 
ontirst coining into powei ; alter the lapse 
of a few weeks, not finding it, 1 was 
under the uece-sity ot requesting him to 
write aiuither, whicli he did in the .same 
method as hefnre, by calling to Ids mind 
the original Ton^^a in winch it was spoken. 
Sometime afreiw^iids I tound the first, 
and was mucii plea>ed ti; di'^cover so lit- 
t!t‘ difference between them, that they ap- 
peared almost like cople^, winch sutfi- 
cieiilly eviured the conectne"’^ w ith which 
he reinernbered the original Tonga, and 
at the same time turuished an instance 
of the cliaracTeristic unitoimity ot his ex- 
pres>ion in liis own language. Two or 
thiee months aftei wards I lemiuded him 
of the propiiety of wTiting down in the 
Tonga language all that he knew of Iheir 
popular tales, speed es, songs, &c. wiiile 
they w'ere fiesii in his memory ; he did 
so, and at a subsequent period when the 
dictionary ot the language was in a state 
ot hnwauliRVs, I tian^latcd them lite- 
rally witii his occ.isiuiial assistance, and 
had a new' pi oof oi, the coriectness, as 
to sense, ot what he had hefme gwta me 
of Finow’s S|>eecU, the Ihigli-h copn s of 
whidi 1 had all along kept in my posses- 
sion. 

The work commences with the 
departure from Gravesend of the 
Port au Prince, a private ship of 
war, belonging to Mr, Pobert 
Bfciit of London. This vessel had 
a two-fold commission ; if not 
very successful in her cruize for 
prizes, within certain latitudes, 
she was to double Cape Horn, 
and proceed into the Pacific 
Ocean, in search of whales, but 
as the professed object of the work 
is to describe the natives of the 
Tonga islands, we shall pass over 
the first pages, and proceed di- 
rectly to her arrival at Lefooga, 
one of the Hassai islands, former- 
ly visited by Captain Cook. The 
day after her arrival at this plaice, 
being Sunday, much dissatisfac- 
tion arose from Mr. Brown, the 
whaling-master, who had takcA 
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the command in consequence of 
the death of Captain Duck, hav- 
ing, ordered the crew to careen the 
vessel, several absolutely refused, 
and coming aft in a body request- 
ed permission to go on shore ; this 
being denied, one man sprung on 
the gangway with a Spanish sti- 
letto in his hand, swearing he 
would run the first man through 
who attempted to stop him, then 
hailed a canoe, and proceeded on 
shore, his example was imme- 
diately followed by several others. 
In the afternoon a large number of 
the natives having assembled be- 
tween decks, armed with clubs 
and spears, apprehensions were 
entertained that they meant to 
seize the vessel; this indeed was 
their intention, but accidentally 
frustrated for a time, however they 
afterwards perpetrated their hor- 
rid intentions, which Mr. Mari- 
ner has described in the following 
manner : — 

The following fatal da)^, Monilay, the 
1st December, 1806, at eight o’clock in 
the morning, the natives began to assem- 
ble on board, and soon increased to 300 
in different parts of the ship. About 
tiine o’clock ’I'ooi Totd, tlie Sandwich 
islander, before mentioned liaviiig en- 
deavoured to inspire the ship’s' company 
with the good opinion of the friendly «lis- 
po^ition of the natives, came on boaid, 
and invited Mr. Brown to go on shoie 
iand view the country : he immediately 
complied, and went unarmed. About half 
an liour atier Mr. Brown had left the 
ship, Mr, Mariner, who wa^ in tlie steer- 
age. went to the hatch for the sake of the 
light, as lie was about to mend a pen ; 
looking lip he saw Mi. Dixon standing on 
a gun, endeavouring, by his sign'-, to pre- 
vent more of the natives coming on board : 
at this moment he heard a foudslioiit fioai 
the Indians, and saw one of them knock 
Mr. Dixon down with a club: seeing now 
too clearly what was tlie inatiei , he turn- 
ed ahout to nin towards the gnu room, 
wlien an Indian camrht hold of him by 
the hand ; bur liukily escaping from bis 
grasp, he ran down the '■euttie, and leach- 
ed the gun-room, wheie he lonnd the 
cooper: but eonsideiing tlie magazine to 
be the safest place, they ran immediately 
there; and having eousultcd what wins 
best to be done, they came to the reso- 
lution of blowing up the vessel, and, like 
Ramson of old, to sacrifice themselves and 
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tlieir enemies together. Bent upon the 
bold and heioic enterprise,* Mr. Mariner 
repnred to the gim-rdoni to procure flint 
and steel, but was not abde to get at the 
muskets without making too much noise, 
for the iirm-che^t lay beneath the board- 
ing pikes, wlueh had (aiele'!<ly been 
thrown down tlie scutth* the pu-cediiig 
evening: the noiseoccasiomd 1*} the clear- 
ing them awav, as the iipi o.-r aliove began 
to cease, would uiulouhtedly liiue attract- 
ed the notice ot the Indians ; he there- 
fore returned to the niaf!a7iue, where he 
lo^hd the Cooper In gr(‘af di'>ti\ fjoiii the 
appielieusion of his impeudii g tate. Mr. 
Mariner ne>t proposed that tliev should 
go at once upon (h'ck,and be killed iptickly. 
Wide their enemies weic still hot with 
slauglitei, rathei than by gieatti <!elay 
subject themselves to the ciuelties of 
cooler baibarity. After some hesitation, 
the cooper consented to follow if Mr. 
Manner would lead the way. Mi. Mariner 
thereupon went up into the gim joom,aud 
lifting up the liatch a little, s.iw Tool Tool 
andVaca-ta-B(d texaiidningcaptain Duck’s 
swoid and other aiins tiiai weie in Ids 
hed-pla('(‘. Tlieir backs being turned, he 
luted off the hatch eiiiiiely, and jumped 
up into t[ie cabin: Tooi Tooi instantly 
tuiiiiiig lound, All. Mariner piesentod his 
hand.', open, to .sigiiif) that he was un- 
armed and at their mercy : he then utter- 
ed / ill word ot friendly .salata- 

tion among the S.indwich i'.landers) and 
asked him jiaitlv in English, and partly in 
liis owui laiuiiMge, if he meant to kill him, 
as lie was quite ready to die: Tooi Tooi 
replied in hndun Engli"!!, that he should 
nut be lull t, as the chiefs weie already in 
possessitoi ot the ship, lie then asked 
liim how many persons there were below, 
to which Mr. Marine r answered, that 
there vvas only one: he then called up the 
cooper, wlio had not followed him the 
wliole way. Tooi Tooi led them upon 
deck towards one of the ch efs who had 
the direction of the conspiracy. The lirst 
object that stiiick Mr. Manner’s sight, 
on coming upon deck, was enough to 
thrill the Stoutest heait; ilure sat upon 
the companion a short squab naked figure, 
of about fifty yeais of age, with asea- 
ui.in’s picket, soaked with blood, thrown 
over (uie slioubier, on the othei re-'ted his 
iron-wood club, spaft**red with blood and 
brains, — and what imrea-seti ti.e triglitfu!- 
ness of his appearance was a con.stant 
blinking with one of liis eyes, and ahor- 
nble convulsive motion witii one side of 
his mouth. On another part of the deck 
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there lay twenty-two bodies peifectly 
naked, and arraiiited side by side in even 
order. They were so dreadfully bruised 
and battered alx)ut the head, that only 
two or tliiee of them tould he recognised. 
At this time a man had just counted 
them, and Nvas reporting the number 
to the chief, who sat in the hammock- 
nettings; immediately after which they 
began to throw them overboard. IVIr. 
Mariner and the cooper were now brought 
into the presence of the chief, who looked 
at them awhile and smiled, probably on 
account of their dirry appearance. 
Mariner was then given charge to a petty 
chief to be taken on shore, but the cooper 
was detained on board. 

Numerous hardships and fa- 
tigues were now endured for some 
time, he was at length taken into 
the presence of Finow, the How 
or king of these islands, who, it 
appears, had taken a peculiar lik- 
ing to him from seeing him on 
board the Port au Prince. All 
his hardships and insults were now 
at an end, from this moment he 
became the bosom friend of the 
monarch, who though cruel and 
ambitious to the last degree, was 
yet a man of strong intellect and 
generous sentiments. Shortly after 
his arrival, Finow (the king) in- 
sisted on his giving up his books 
and writing materials, with which 
he bad occasionally amused him- 
self, the reason given for such an 
extraordinary demand, was, that 
the king could not allow him to 
practise witchcraft, to the injury 
of the Tonga people; but when 
he afterwards understood the lan- 
guage, the king explained to him 
his opinion of books and papers 
and gave his reasons for that 
opinion in the following account — 

“ Some years ago, on the arrival of an 
“ European vessel, one of the white men 
“ came to live among them by choice. 
‘‘ This mao’s name was Morgan. He 
‘‘ lived for a considerable time on terms of 
‘‘ great friendsbip with the natives, and 
“ was mnch respected by them ; some 
time afterwards there came another 
European vessel,'* (the Duif, captain 
Wilson, with the missionaries,) and 
from this ship also there came seveial 
white men to live by choice among 
them. The white men that came last 
" built a house, in which they used often 
“ to shut themselves up, to sing and per- 


“ form ceremonies, (as Finow expresses 
it). Matters went on verr w'ell for some 
‘‘ time : at length a quarrel ensued bc- 
“ tween Morgan and the other white men, 
at first about an iron pot which he 
‘‘ wanted to borrow of them, and then 
“ about some pigs which they said he 
“ had stolen from tliem : upon this they 
“ informed the chiefs that this Morgan 
“ had been a bad man in his own coun- 
“ try, and was under sentence of banish- 
“ meut for his crimes ; but from the full 
“ execution of which he had escaped.'* 
(Ke had actually escaped fiom Botany 
Bay). “ The people then began to treat 
“ Morgan with every species of insult, so 
‘‘ that his life was very uncomfortable, 
“ and often in great danger. Morgan in 
his turn told the chief^ vjin they were; 
viz. that they were men sent ont by tlic 
“ king of England, to bring a pe^tilencc 
“ upon the peopleof Tonga, and that tliey 
“ accordingly shut themselves up in this 
“ house, to perform witchcraft, and make 
“ incantations, which was tlie cause of 
the pestilence that then raged (there 
w'as an epidemic disease at the time, 
which was very fatal among the chiefs, 
two or three dying every day) “ and that 
“ all their books were bocks of witch- 
craft. The chiefs began to take Mor- 
“ gan’s statement into serious considera- 
tion ; there certainly was a great mw- 
tility among them : the wdiite men 
‘‘ often assembled, and sang very loud ; 

besides which, they would not let the 
“ Tonga people be present ; and to pre- 
“ vent them even from peeping through 
“ the devices of the reed fencing of the 
** house, they stoptthem up with all kinds 
“ of filth, knowing that the cleanliness of 
“ tile Tonga people w'ould not then allow 
“ them even to approach. And the chiefs 
** said to themselves, if these people arc 
doing no harm, why do not they allow 
“ us to be present? we do not conceal 
our ceremonies from them, wdiy do not 
they expose theirs to us ^ In the mean 
while Morgan said to the chiefs, ‘ You 
“ ‘ see the effect of their incantations ; 

‘ several of you are dying every day ; 

‘ by and by you will be all cut off, and 
‘* ‘ the king of England will take posscs- 
“ ‘ sion of your islands; for although 
“ ‘ you have tlie remedy in your power, 
“ * you will not make use of it.' — ^'Ehc 
chiefs took the alarm in time ; they rushed 
upon the white men, and killed all but 
“ three, who were at that time under 
the protection of Veachi;” a great 
chief, hereafter to be noticed. 

Such was the cause of tlie fate of the 
missionaries, as related by the king to Mr. 
Mariner, who often afterwards heard the 
same relation from other chiefs. He en- 
quired what became of the three that 
were under the protection of Veachi, and 
learnt that they were killed during a tivU 
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war : they might indeed have made their 
escape, along with some natives who in- 
vited them into a cao<)e, which was goimr 
to another inland, but they cho'^e ^o re- 
main ; uruing for their rea'^on that they 
had not quaireili d with any of the Tonga 
people, and that consequently they should 
not be hurt ; the others informed them, 
however, that it was the longa custom 
not only to kill ati enemy, but also all his 
friends and relations, if pO'sihle : the 
three missionaries then lepliet! that as 
they ha<l done no harm, and meant no 
harm, their God would protect thetn ; at 
this moment, a paity of natives, who 
were lying in wait in a neighbouring 
thicket, rushed out and killed them with 
their spears. Tlje natives in the canoe 
pushed off from the shore, and made their 
escape. — How necessary itisto knowtlie 
customs of the country ! how baneful it is 
to be presumptuous ! Our best iiUeiitious 
may be ruined by the ignorance of the one, 
and influence of the other. 

That books and writing should 
be esteemed implements of witch- 
craft in an unlettered country is 
by no means surprising, and we 
cannot avoid thinking the mission- 
aries unwarrantably thoughtless, 
in suffering such an opinion to pre- 
vail amongst them. As missiona- 
ries, sent to teach, we must sup- 
pose them qualified to explain by 
signs, language, and a variety of 
other methods, such particulars 
both relating to religious mat- 
ters and the principles of civi- 
lization in general, as they were 
before ignorant of, and vv^e hope 
the history we have just related 
will put future missionaries more 
upon their guard. Although Mr- 
Mariner was obliged to surren- 
der his books, &c, and had the 
mortification of seeing them burn- 
ed, he continued in friendship 
with the king, and on many oc- 
casions w'as of the greatest service 
to him, being his constant atten- 
dant both in the field of battle and 
in parties of pleasure. Finow's 
anxiety for the comfort and wel- 
fare of Mr, M. is on no occasion 
better exemplified than in the fol- 
lowing little anecdote w'hen he was 
preparing to accompany him in an 
expedition against a neighbouring 
chief. 

One day, whilst these preparations wefe 
going forward, the king asked Mr. Mari- 


ner whether he had a mother living; 
upon his replying in the affirmative, he 
appeared nnich crieved that he should 
be separated so far fmm her. It is a 
cii>t()m in the Toii.ra i''latid>, for men, 
rand sometime^ \votuui,i to ado »f or 
choose a foster mother, even tlioueh they 
hate their own !*ata al mother living, 
with a view of beiu.: better provided with 
ail necessaries and conveiiieuces, as cloth, 
oil, tood, &e. On thit« occasion the king 
appointed one of his wave's, Mali Habe, 
to be Mr. Maiincrhs adopted mother, teil- 
imr him, that if there w'hs any thing lie 
wanted to make his situation more com- 
fortable, he need only apply to Mafi Habe, 
and as -die w'as a woman of consequence, 
it wii'S ill her power to procne him any 
thing that in rea‘-on he might require. 
This w’oinan had afterwards as much leal 
esteem and parental affection for him as 
she could possibly have for her own son. 

Certain regulations respecting 
the commencement of hostilities, 
and some kind of religious cere- 
monies or invocations of a supe- 
rior being, previous to the first 
attack of an enemy, are insisted 
upon by all nations ; and although 
vve shall hereafter notice the par- 
ticulars of religious worship, we 
must beg leave to extract the fol- 
lowing account of the ceremony 
of Toogi, as performed by Finow 
before he attacked the island of 
Tonga. 

Before morning, several presents were 
brought to Finow and his chiefs, by the 
j>cople living at a con^rated place on the 
island of Tonga, called Mafauga. 
fauga is a piece of ground about half a 
mile square, situated on the western part 
of the inland of Tonga. In this spot are 
the graves where the greatest chiefs from 
time immemorial have been buried, and the 
place is therefore considered sacred; it 
would be a saciilege to fiLdit here, and 
nobody can be prev ented fi om landing ; 
if the most inveterate enemies meet upon 
this ground, they must look upon each 
other as friends, under jienalty of the 
displeasure of the gods, and consequently 
an untimely death, or some giear misfor- 
tune. Tliere arc several of these conse- 
crated places on different isl inds. 

'file following morning, Finow and part 
of his forces landed at Mafanga : he im- 
mediately proceeded to his father’s grave 
with sovei’al chiefs and matabooles, fMr. 
Mariner being also with them) to perform 
the ceremony Toogi. AU who wen» 
for this puipose put on mats instead ot 
their usual dress, and wreaths made of 
the leaves of the ifi tree* roun d their 
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necks (>ignifieaiu of respect and humility.) 
Thev sat down cio^s-leeged, (the usual 
way of sittimr) be foie the grave ; Fiuow, 
afi well a.’s the re-^t, beating their cheeks 
with their lists for about half a minute, 
without speakinsi a word. One of tlie 
principal niatabooles then addressed the 
spirit of Fiuovv’s father to the following 
purpose: “ Behold the man (meaning 
“ Finow) who has come to Tonga to fight 

his enemies; be pleased with him, and 

grant him thy protection; he comes to 
“ battle, hopinii; he is not doing wiong ; 
“ he has always held Tooitonga^ in the 

b^ghe^t re>pect, and has attended to all 
** religious cereiiumie'' with exactnc'^/* 
One of the attenilant'« then went to Fi- 
now, and received frun him a piece of 
cava r()(U, which be laid diuvii on the 
laised mo’iur bemu tin* F\toka ,buiving- 
place). Sevei al othv'.'J, who laid pieces 
of cava lo'it in their Iid-oiun, went up to 
the gra^'e in like manner and deposited 
them. The ceicmony being thus riuisited, 
Finow and bis iiiends returned to the 
beach, where a large root of cava was 
brought to them a piesent, by the chief 
of the con.seciatcd pi ice, on which they re- 
galed. 

The act of bringing presents to 
an hostile chief reminds us of Os- 
sian’s description of Cuchullin in- 
viting Sw'aran to Ills feast previous 
to giving him battle ; indeed many 
of their customs, the reverence 
for their departed warriors, and 
the noble generosity of their sen- 
timents> strongly remind us of the 
romantic enthusiasm of Ossian. 

The expedition having succeed- 
ed, Finow, after taking possession 
of the enemy’s position, proceed- 
ed to rebuild the fortress, which 
was fenced with reeds ; this step 
was taken by the admonition of 
the gods, who were consulted 
through the medium of the priests 
in the following manner. 

The night previous to the con'^ultation 
of the oracle, tlie cldef orders liis cooks 
to kill and prepaie a and to procure 
a basket of yams, and two bunches of 
ripe plantains. These things being trot 
ready, the next morning they are carried 
to the place where the prje''t resides, or 
wherever he may be at that time: the 
priest i'< ^sometimes previously apprized of 
the circumstance, at other times not. The 
chiefs and matabooles clothe themselves 
m mats, and repair to the place where 
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the priest is to be found : if it is at a house , 
the priest seats himself just within the 
eaves ;t if at a distance, he seats himself 
on any convenient spot of ground, and the 
matabooles seat themselves on either band, 
so as would form a circle, or rather an 
ellipsis, if there was not a considerable 
vacant space left opposite the priest. In 
this space, at the bottom of the circle, 
sits the man who prepares the cava, the 
roots being previously chewed by the 
cooks, attendants, and others, who sit 
beiiind him : behind these ag'fin sit the 
cliiefs indi».criminately among the people. 
The chiefs take this retired and humble 
station on account of the sacrednessof the 
occa^on, conceiving that such modest de- 
meanour uui>r he acceptable to the gods. 

soon H'.tUev me all seated, the priest, 
is considered as ln^j^ire^l, the god being 
supposed to exi>t within him tiom that 
moment. He sits for a cou^iderable time 
in silence, with his hands clasped befoic 
him ; his eyes arc cast down, and he re- 
iiiaius pertVctly still. Dining the time 
that the victuals are being shared out, and 
the cava being prepared, the matabooles 
sometimes begin to consult him ; some- 
times he an.swers them, at other times 
not ; in either case he remains with his 
e\es cast down. Frequently he will not 
an^vver a word till the lepu'^f is finished, 
and the cava too. When he speaks, he 
generally begins in a low and veiy alteied 
tone of voice, vvhicii gradually liscs to 
neailyit" iiatuial pitch, tliouuh '•unietimes 
a little above it. All that he says is sup- 
posed to be the declaiatiouof the god, and 
he accordingly speaks in the first person w 
if he were tlie god. All this is done ge- 
nerally without any apparent inward 
emotion or outward agitation ; but some- 
times’his countenance becomes fierce, and 
as it were, inflamed, and his whole frame 
auitated with inward feeling ; lie is seized 
witii universal trembling ; the perspira- 
tion breaks out on his forehead, and his 
lips, turning Mack, are convuNed ; at 
length tears start in floods irom his eyes, 
his breast heaves with great emotion, and 
his utterance is choked. These symptoms 
gradually subside. Before this paroxysm 
conies on, and after it is over, he often 
eats as much as four hungry^ men, under 
otlier circumstances, could devour. The 
fit being now gone olf, he remains for 
some time calm, and then takes up a club 
that is placed by him for the purpose, 
tuins it over and regards it attentively ; 
he then looks up earnestly, now to the 
right, now to the left, now again at the 
club ; afterwards he looks up again, and 
about him in like manner, and then again 
fixes Ins eyes upon his club, and soon, for 
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several times : at length he suddenly rais- 
ed the elub, and, after a moment’s pause, 
^strikes the ground, or the adjacent part of 
the house, with considerable force : im- 
mediately the god leaves him, and he 
rises up and retires to the back of the ring 
among the people: If the company now 
rtibhforany more cava, Finow, or the 
greatest chief present, goes and sits at the 
head of the ring. 

It might be supposed that this violent agi- 
tation on the part of the pi test is merely an 
assumed appearance for the purpose of 
popular deception ; but Mr. Mariner has no 
re;\soii at all to think so. Theiecan be little 
doubt, however, hut that the priest, on 
>ucli occasions, often simimon> into action 
the deepest teelings ot devotion of which 
lie is susceptible, and by a voluntary act 
disposes his mind, as much as possible, to 
be powerfully affected : till at length, what 
hegaii by volition pioceeds by involuntary 
elfoit, and the whole mind and body be- 
come subjected to the o\er-ruling emo- 
tion. Hut there is nothing new in all 
this: ancient times, as well as modem, 
afford inimer.»u.s instances of tiiis nature ; 
andsjuace nations, as well as civilized, 
display ampk testimony tint false re- 
ligioii>, and false notions of religion, act 
upon some iinmlswith suchextiaordinary 
impulses, that tliey are mistaken tor di- 
vine inspiiuiimis. 

This account strongly reminds 
us of the oracles of ancient times, 
and in all probability had its ori- 
gin in the once celebrated pagan 
worship. We have before observ- 
ed, that the art of writing was 
considered witchcraft, and Mr. 
Mariner has given us a most di- 
verting account of the astonish- 
ment it occasioned. Having un- 
derstood that European ships oc- 
casionally touched at the island of 
Tonga, he wrote a letter, with 
gunpowder dissolved in gum wa- 
ter, which he used as ink, des- 
cribing his situation, and wish to 
return home ; this letter w'as ad- 
dressed to the captain of any ship 
which might arrive, and given to 
the care of the chief of Manfanga 
(the consecrated place formerly 
mentioned) Finow having heard 
of this letter, demanded to see it ; 
but not being able to make any 
thing of it, desired to be informed 
what it meant, which was accord- 
ingly done. 

This mode of communicating sentiments 
Wii'i an inexplicable puzzle to tmuw; be 
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took the letter again and examined it, 
but it afforded him no information. He 
thought a little within himself ; but his 
thoughts reflected no tight upon the sub- 
ject. At length he sent for Mr. Mariner, 
and desired him to write down something; 
the latter asked what he would choose to 
have written ; he replied, put down me: 
he accordingly wrote, Feetiow^’ (spel- 
ling it according to the strict English 
orthogiaphy ) ; the chief then sent for 
auother Englishman, who had not been 
present, and cominauding Mr, Mariner 
to turn his back, and look another way, 
he gave the man the paper, and desired 
him to tell what that was ; he accordingly 
pronounced aloud the name of the king, 
upon which Finow snatched the paper 
tioin his hand, and, with astonishment, 
looked at it, turned it round, and examin- 
ed it in all directions : at length he ex- 
claimed, “ This is neither like myself nor 
any body else I v\hcre aie my eyes, where 
is my head? — where are my legs? — How 
can you possibly know it to be I ?” and 
then, without stopping for any attempt at 
an explanation, he impatiently ordered Mr. 
Mariner to write something else, and thus 
employed him for three or four hours in 
putting down the names of different per- 
sons, places, and things, and making the 
other man read them. This afforded ex- 
ti aordinaiy diversion to Finow, and to all 
the men and women present, particularly 
as he now and tlieu whispered a little love 
anecdote, which was strictly written down, 
and audibly read by the other, not a little 
to the confusion of one or other of the 
ladies present : but it was all taken in 
good humour, for curiosity and astonish- 
ment were the prevailing passions. How 
their names and circumstances could be 
communicated tliiough so mysterious a 
channel, was altogether past their com- 
prehension, Finow had long ago formed 
bis opinion of books and papers, and this 
as m licit resembled witchcraft as any 
thing he had ever seen or beard of, Mr. 
Manner m vain attempted to explain. 
He had yet too slender a knowledge of 
their language to make himself clearly 
understoud : and, indeed, it would not 
have been an easy matter to have explain- 
ed the composition of elementaiy sounds, 
and of arbiriary signs expressive of them, 
to a people whose minds were already 
formed to other modes of thinking, and 
whose language had tew expressions but 
what concerned the ordinal y affaits of life- 
The only rational mode would have been, 
to have invented a system of spellii^, and 
to have gone through the usual routine of 
teaching it. Finow, at length, tbo^ht 
he had got a notion of it, and explained 
to I hose about him that it was very pos- 
sible to put down a maA or sign of some- 
thing that had been seen hoth by the 
writer and reader, and which should he 
mutually underslcod ^ them ; hot Mr, 
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Mariner immediately informed him, that 
he could write down any thing that he 
bad never seen: the king directly whis- 
pered to him to put Toogoo Ahoo (the 
king of Tonga, whom he and I'oobo 
Nieiiha had assassinated many years 
before Mr. Mariner's arrival). This was 
accordingly done, and the other read it ; 
when Finow was yet more astonished, 
and declared it to be the most wonderful 
thing he had ever heard of. He then de- 
sired him to write Tarky," the chief of 
the garrison of Bea, whom Mr. Mariner 
and his companions had not yet seen ; (this 
chief was blind in one eye). When 
“ Tarky" was read, Finow enquired 
whether he was blind or not ; this was 
putting writing to an unfair test ! and 
Mr. Mariner told him that he had only 
written down the sign standing for the 
sound of his name, and not for the de- 
scription of his person. He was then 
ordered to write, “ Tarkp, blind in his 
left eye*' which was done, and read to 


the increased astonishment of every body. 
Mr. Mariner then told him that, in seve- 
ral parts of the world, messages were 
sent to great distances throuch the same 
medium, and, being folded and fastened 
up, the bearer could know nothing of the 
contents ; and that the histories of whole 
nations were thus handed down to pos- 
terity, without spoiling by being kept (as 
he chose to express himself). Finow ac- 
knowledged this to be a ino'Jt noble in- 
vention, but added, that it would not at 
all do for the Tonga islands ; that there 
would be nothing but disturbances and 
conspiracies, and he should not be sure 
of his life, perhaps, another month. He 
confessed, however, that he should like 
to know it himself, and for all the women 
to know it, that he might make love with 
less risk of discovery, and not so mucli 
chance of getting his brains knocked out 
by their husbands. 

(To be continued.) 


COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM, PUBLIC DISPUTATION. 


Calcutta, July 17 , 1816 . 

On Monday the 15th instant, being the 
day appointed by His Lxcellency Lord 
Moira, Visitor of the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, for the Public Disputations in the 
Oriental Languages; the President and 
Members of the College Council, the Offi- 
cers, Professors, and Students of the Col- 
lege, met at ten o'clock in the forenoon, 
at the Government House, where the 
Honorable the Chief Justice, the Honor- 
able N. R.Edmonstone, the Honorable A. 
Seton, and the Honorable G. Dowdeswell, 
Members of the Supreme Council ; the 
Honorable Sir Francis Macnaghteu, one 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court, with 
many of the Civdl and Military Officers 
of the Presidency, as well as several re- 
spectable Natives, were also assembled. 

Lady Macnagbten, and many other ladies 
of the settlement, likewise honoretl the 
college with their presence on the occa- 
sion. 

Soon after ten o’clock, his Excellency 
the Visitor, attended by the President of 
the College Council, the Secretary to the 
College, and the Officers of his Excellen- 
cy’s suite, entered the room where the 
deputations were to be held. When the 
Visitor had taken his seat, the disputations 
commenced in the fhllowing order : — 

Hindustani, 

The satirical poetry of the Hindu- 
stani equals that of any other Oriental 
ijuigoage." 

Kesijicmdent, Mr, W. A. Pringle. 
First Opponent, Mr, G. E. Law. 


Second Opponent, Mr. A. Reid, 
Moderator, Captain J. W. Taylor. 

Bengali. 

“ The Bengali lanamage is better suit- 
ed to historical, than to poetical or philo- 
sophical composition.” 

Respondent, Mr. T. Clerk. 

First Opponent, Mr. W. Wilkinson. 
Second Opponent, Mr. T. G. VTbart. 
Moderator, Rev. Dr. W. Carey. 

Persian. 

“ The cause of the Persian language 
having so long flourished, where it is not 
indigenous, arises from the encourage- 
ment it has met from the several govern- 
ments, which have successively ruled the 
country.” 

Respondent, Mr. W. Wilkinson. 

First Opponent, Mr. W. A. Pringle. 
Second Opponent, Mr. A. Reid, 
Moderator, Captain T. Roebuck. 

Sanskrita. 

*' To acquire a perfect knowledge of the 
Sanskrita language requires a longer period 
of diligence andexeition, than to attain 
a similar degree of profieiency iuain ver- 
nacular tongue ” 

Declamation by Mr. T. Clerk. 

WTien the disputations were concluded, 
the president of the college council pre • 
sented to his excellency the visitor the 
several students of the college, who were 
entitled to receive degrees of honor, 
medals of merit, or other honorary 
rewards, adjudged to them at the pub- 
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lie examinations of the past year ; as well 
as the students who, at the examination 
held in June, had been found qualified to 
enter upon the public sendee, by their 
knowledge of two languages, and had con- 
sequently obtained permission to quit the 
college. The president read tlie certifi- 
cates granted by the council of the col- 
lege to each student, in pursuance of the 
statutes, specifying the proficiency which 
he had made in the prescribed studies of 
the college, and the general tenor of his 
conduct. 

When the certificates had been read, 
the Visitor presented to each student, en- 
titled to receive a degree of honor, the 
usual diploma inscribed on relluin, and 
at the same time expressed the satisfac- 
tion which he felt in conferring it. 

The prizes and medals, which had been 
awarded to the several students, were 
also distributed to them respectiveTy, 
after which his Excellency the Visitor 
read the following discourse: — 

**■ Geyitlemen of the College of Fort 
William — This is now the second time that 
I have the pleasure to address you from 
this chair : one annual examination has 
intervened since I had the honour to pre- 
side on a similar occasion but although 
the calls of the public service placed me at 
that period at a distance from the institu- 
tion ; believe me, gentlemen, I fully partici- 
patedin the glories of that examination, for I 
was not unobservant of the very conspicnons 
honour acquired by mauy students of that 
year, nor was I insensible to the increase 
of credit and reputation which resulted to 
the institution fiom their successful la- 
bours. 

“ It would have been to me a source 
of great personal gratification, to have 
distributed with my own hands the re- 
wards of that day, and to have had the 
opportunity of myself imparting to each 
successful candidate, the well earned tri- 
bute of my approbation and applause. 
But although my absence took from me 
the perfoi-mance of this grateful duty ; 1 
cannot regret the circumstance, and I am 
sure, gentlemen, you must have seen oc- 
casion to rejoice at it, for it brought into 
the situation to picside over the concerns 
of the institution, a gentleman, wlio 
unites to the advantages of official cha- 
racter and distinguished talents, the re- 
putation of a very remarkable intimacy 
with the classic literature of the country, 
and the critical correctness of whose taste 
in it, is allowed to stand unrivalled even 
amongst the leained here. 

‘‘ This circumstance cannot but have 
given you, gentlemen, a higher degree of 
confidence in the accuracy of tlie acting 
visitor's discrimlDation of the shades of 
individual merit, titan any tliat I could 
have hoped to inspire ; and I am sure 
you must have felt the justness his ap- 


preciation of the advantages of the insti- 
tution at large, when he traced to you, 
from his own experience and observation, 
the degree in which, by adding to the 
useful — indeed necessary — acquirements of 
those concerned in the administration of 
affairs, its operation had been beneficial to 
the country ; and when he shewed, by a 
mention of only a few of the many valu- 
able works produced by those connected 
with the colleee, its extensive influence 
in promoting literary rescaich amongst 
ourselves. 

Tliis is a tlieme, gentlemen, upon 
which 1 myself love to dwell ; indeed I 
am satisfied that the literary spirit of this 
countrymust soon have dwindled away,un- 
til it became extinct, under a foreign rule, 
like tliat of our nation, had it not been 
for the new’ life instilled into scientific 
pursuits, through the many public testi- 
monies afforded by government of its dis- 
position to encourage and protect them to 
the utmost, — and amongst these the esta- 
blishment of this institution eminently 
holds the first place. 

This recuirence to the .subject is, 
however, purely gratuitous and unneces- 
sary, tor at this time the benefits of the 
college are generally acknowledged, and 
the institution is in the enjoyment of so 
well desened and universal a reputation, 
that it needs no one to advocate its cause 
before the public. 

Gentlemen, I have before assured 
you, that the, sincerest affections and in- 
terests of the heart bound me to this col- 
legiate establishment, fioin the moment 
of my first connection with it, and that 
m\ solicitude foi its stability and welfare 
was tioin the fiist more than a mere 
feeling of course. I was confident, that 
1 could in notliing ?q fully testify 
the attachment to the interests of the 
college w hich I professed, as by exhibit- 
ing myself at all times ready to make 
every effoit to enfoice its discipline, and 
to provide to the utmc&t in ray pow’erfor 
the efiiciency of its internal government. 

“ It was oue of the first acts of my ad- 
inini«tratioii, to give to the College anew 
chapter of statutes, and to the operation 
of some of the iiiles which I then intro- 
duced, ami more particulaily to the unde- 
viating regularity with which they have 
been admiuistered, I venture to attribute 
in a great measure the present more than 
ordinary efficiency of the institution, and 
the prospect of its even fui ther improve- 
ment. 

“ 'I'lie reports of the examination of this 
year exhibit the singularly favourable. 
suit, that out of thirty-six students, who 
enterert the hall to be examined, and who 
formed the whole body of those in- 
struction in the term, not less fwenty- 
Ave have been reported qo^ified for the 
public service by a competent proficjency 
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in two of the languages taught. In former 
years, out of forty-five or fifty civil stu- 
dents examined, it was thought extraor- 
dinary, and made a matter of exultation, 
if eighteen or twenty were reported quali- 
fied. The examination of this year has 
however reduced the proportion of those 
detained from the public service by the 
regulations of the college, from a rate 
amounting to three-fifths of the whole 
number of the students attached to it, to 
a trifle more than two-sevenths, or less 
than half of the old proportion, 

“In the estimate ofthe productive pow- 
ers of the year, compared with former 
periods, this is indeed a favourable cir- 
cumstance; but what is more, it is one 
in which there is no room for the opera* 
tion of chance. There can be but one 
cause to which it can be attributed : if is 
impossible to entertain any other suppo- 
sition, than that there must have existed 
amongst the students a more general dis- 
position to study, with a view to avail 
themselves of the benefits of the institu- 
tion, than has ever before been expe- 
rienced. 

“ Gentlemen, you cannot but know how 
extensive will be the influence of that ex- 
ample on the minds of those who succeed 
you. Each must recollect the time of his 
own arrival, when thrown abroad in the 
midst of a new world, amongst new pur- 
suits, and in a society of peculiar habits 
and feelings, situations must have daily 
occurred, of the nature of which no ordi- 
nary presciem’e could have afforded an 
adequate conception, and for whiclt no in- 
struction could have provided a rule of 
conduct before hand. In such situations 
from whom is the young inexperienced 
stranger to solicit advice ? To whom can 
he apply for as^sistance ? Those much 
his seniors arc too far removed from his 
own sphere to win his entire confluence, 
and he stands so much iu awe of appeal- 
ing unfavourably before them, that lie is 
■withheld from opening his mind t :) them 
with real cordiality. He will indeed na- 
turally look to those of his own age, whom 
he finds in similar c rcumslances wdth 
himself, he will cling t*> the friendships 
the sister Institution of Hertford may 
have given him the opportunity to form. 
He will endeavour to do as those do whose 
character from previous habit he had been 
accustomed to esteem. He will adopt 
their sentiments, direct his efforts to the 
attainment of what he sees to be the ob- 
ject of their ambition, and in every re- 
spect form himself on their inodel. Now 
if this model be faulty; if it hold forth the 
example of a life of irlleness and extrava- 
gance ; if it lead them to suppo'^e all that 
is estimable and praiseworthy to be con- 
centered in such a course, in vain may 
their wiser seniors endeavour to dissuade, 
in vain may those placed to superintend 
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them exhort and remonstrate. In vain 
may I, with the authority of this chaii> 
mark such line of conduct with more 
austere reprobation ; agaiust such a fatal 
propensity, he it your province to warn 
their inexperience. Do not wait to be 
consulted spontaneously, offer to them, 
that plain statement of tlieir real situation 
here, which cannot but be well leceived, 
awd will ut a future period, if not immedi- 
ately, be acknowledged with gratitude. 

“ If i'* chiefly from the hope that the 
dreposition to study which now prevails,, 
will be diffused from the present to the* 
coming students, until it is at last perma- 
nently established as the ruling jirinciple 
of the college, that I congratulate the in- 
stitution most cordially on the favorable 
result of this year, in respect to the num- 
ber ot students who have given tlieir minds 
exclusively to the acquirement of what is 
taught in the college. I cou-ider this to 
be the commencement of a new aera, and 
I hail the prevailing sentiment, v\hich I 
think this result shows to have taken 
place amongst the siudents, as the dawn 
of a time when every one shall enter the 
college with the sole object of passing^ 
through it lapidly, with a full availment 
of all j^s advantages, and when an indivi- 
dual actuated by different principles shall 
be avoided by his tel low students, as an 
uncongenial spirit. From what 1 have 
heard, there was a time, when the ex- 
pression of sticli a Ivope would have been 
con'^idered as vi>ionar\. It is now a san- 
guine anticipation, and I trust by no means 
an unreasonable one 

“ [ have dwelt tiui'' long upon the advan- 
tage ptissessed by the present year, in re- 
spect t<» the number qualified, over any 
other year, vvith*he results of which I have 
been made acquainted ; becau<e 1 conceive 
this circumstance alone loontw^eigh every 
other consideration, and to give a decided 
supeiiority to the result of this exaniiiii- 
tion. The twenty- five stmleuts reported 
qualified by their pioficiency in two laii- 
guargos to enter the public service, are 

1. Thomas Clerk. 

2. Henry Harington ’'Hiomas. 

3. William Wilkinson. 

4. William Alexander Pringle. 

5. Ctiarles Stuart. 

6. George Ewan Law. 

7. ^ndrew Reid. 

8. John Frederick Eller ton. 

9. Henry Graham. 

10. Charles Philips. \ 

11. Edward Sleffield Montagu. 

12. Thomas Gowan Vibart. 

13. Thomas Porter Bonel Biscoe* 

14. Sir John Brooke Stouhoase, 

15. Henry Meredith Parker. 

16. Sir Thomas Pelham Hayes. 

17. Hon. Henry Arthur Anueslcy. 

18. John William Tempter. 
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19. Richard Milbanke Tilghman. 

20. Lane Magniac. 

21. Michael Bruce. 

22. Hon. William Rodney- 

23. Walter Ritchie. 

24. John Henry Barlow. 

25. John Fleming Martin Rtid. 

“ A twenty-sixth student, Mr. Lindsay, 
in consequence of a disorder of the eye, 
which prevented him from prosecuting Iiis 
studies, was pennitted to quit college in 
Febiaiary Ia.st. 

“ And a twenty-seventh student, ^Ir. 
Creighton, has also been permitted, under 
particular circumstances, to enter the 
public service, although not qu ilified in 
two languages, — a deviation from esta- 
blished rule, for which he is indebted to 
the special recommendation ot the college 
council, founded on his general assiduity 
and good conduct. 

“ I come now to the consideration of 
what may be called the honors ot the 
year, and in this respect, I must admit, 
that with the exception of a remarkably 
successful cultivation of the Bengali lan- 
guage, there is a manifest inferiority in 
the results of the present examination. 
I will not ii deed hazard a comparison 
with either of tho'^e which have preceded 
it since the period when my concern in 
the affairs of the college had its com- 
mencement. This year has not produced 
any brilliant example of uncommon pow- 
ers, dii'ccted with eminent success to the 
attainment of high proticiency in many 
languages, nor has the examination exhib- 
ited much of that extensive scale of uc 
quirement on which tlegrees of honor are 
usually conferred. I have had tlie plea- 
.sureto distribute but live on this occasion, 
and the whole of this number iiave been 
avvarded for the acquirement of the same 
language. 

The institution is not however without 
its credit from the attainment^ of its .''tu- 
dents in this year, even although we have 
had no Stiriings or Macnaghtens, to ex- 
hibit the splendid success of their exer- 
tions, and give a name to the periods they 
adorn, tltrough the unrivalled preeminei.ee 
of their achievements. If it be true, how- 
over, that there is no tiauscemlant merit 
to which we sfiall hereafter delight to re- 
cur, as a means of distinguishing this 
period in the annals of the college, in the 
manner we at tins <iay quote the tera of 
the Sotheby^ and McKenzie", still there 
is much modest ineiitj and perhaps for 
public purj) 0 "e'<, the acquircMiieuts, from 
T>eing more geneially ditfu^ed, may l»e 
held as of eqt,a! value to govern incut. 
Instead of teelmg di>a|»pointmem at not 
finding on thi> paiticular otcasion any 
extraordinary genius, whose succc.^stul 
pursuit of e.xteiisive knowledge might ex- 
alt the attainmeuts of the year into a ri- 
valry with the merit of those boasted 


times, we should rather seize the oppor- 
tuuicy to exult in the rarity of failure, and 
to remaik how extraordinary a circum- 
stauce it is, uiul how much to the credit of 
the institution, that the unsuccessful in- 
stance" have been so few. 

“ It would indeed be highly uiueasonable 
TO expect, ttiat such lndivi<luaL a^ those 
1 ha\e alluded to should he met with :i! 
every examination tliat niignl be holdei., 
when tile very circmiL^t, met* that make-* 
us regard them with admiiation is, that 
they are not men such iuc met wiia 
every day. 

“ Though, however, the attainments of 
this year are not of pecullaily ’uilhaut 
stamp, I have neveithete-^s been a>surcd 
that the number of tho"e whose acquiix- 
inents are above mediocrity, would chal- 
lenge a comparison with the most fortu- 
nate periods, and that the aggregate of the 
kuowlediie posse-^'erl by the v\t oh- of the 
gentlemen now reported qualified, exceeds, 
in a very < ousideiable degree, woat would 
he found the aggiegaie ot aiiv former 
year, Tuis in truth is liie leal iriterion 
ot the usetulnes" aud extent of the pro- 
ductive powers of the iii^iitu imi 'flic 
glory of a single individual is piincipally 
foi himself, and furni"hesbut the limited 
contribution of his single, thou h 'superior 
application to tlie public seiviie But 
when, as in the present iu'^tauce, a large 
amount of acquirement is diffu'Cd -imongst 
the whole, a very wide benefit is to flow 
from the exertions of so many well-iii- 
structed individuals. 

“ Theie art ne\ertheless cxticmely cre- 

d. table instances ot meiit, exhibited in 
the rcpoit" ot this examinttiou, and 
amongst the^e Mr. Clerk undoubtedly 
hohls the firat place ; he has not been at- 
tached to the college tor a longer period 
than ten montlis, and he stands first m 
the only distinguished language of the 
year, tlie Bengali, beside holding a re- 
spectable place in the Persian ; b.»t what 
particularly marks him to posstss that 
thiist of knowledge, widen cannot fail tt> 
lead him to fiituie eminence, and which 
wouM, without doubt, have lelt his name 
enrolled in a hicber rank ammigst the 
worthies or tlie college, had the , eriod of 
his study been of sullicieiif rhiratioii, is 
the liaidili'iod with which he set his name 
down as ti candidate for honor in that difli 
cult lungimge the Sunskrita, uotwitU* 
standing the shortness of tne period he 
must have known would be left him 
for the piosetution ol the study. The 
"ucce*«s that has attended tlic-e his first 

e. N Its, !ia.s fully justified tli * favorable 
.mticipiitiou conceived trom tin attempt. 
VleS"!s. Thomas, Wilkius n, and Stoari, 
are tiso in a high degiee emi<»ciit. Mr. 
Thomas liolds the first place in Persian, 
and the second in Hindostani, aud his 
very creditable acquirements in both Ian- 
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plages are the exclusive produce of this at Hertford, first b^n to have operation 
institution. Messrs. Wilkinson and Stuart on the studies of this institution. A 
have each obtained the distinction of a higher degree of proficiency would appear 
degree of honor in the Bengali language, to he generally brought out by the stu- 
and coastitute with Mr. lliomas the first dents in this language, than in either the 
class in tl>e Persian, ’^fhe attainments of Persian or Hindustani j so that, inde- 

these three gentlemen hare reiuleied them pendently of the taste for its prosecution^ 

! distinguished among their fellow students vyhich may also have been instilled, the 

of the year, and by evincing the possession students will naturally on their first ar- 

of ver)-^ considerable ability and powers of rival, when called upon to state what 

application, afford the presage of a very languages they intend to study, not omit 

* honorable career in the public service, to set down one, the difficulties of which 

; which they are now about to enter. they feel they have already in some de- 

^ ** The other gentlemen to whom I have gree c^mquered. 

t had the pleasure to give degrees of honor, “ But f am diverging from the matter I 

besides Messrs. Clerk, Wilkinson, and had in hand, aad departing from what 1 

I Stuart, are Messrs. Vibart and Elierton. have by no means yet completed, the dc- 

, Allof these degrees have been obtained, as I tail of the honors of the year; many in ^ 

hare before noticed, by proficiency in the dividuals, besides those I have above nam-' 

useful language of Bengal. ed, have passed most creditable examina- 

** It gives me real pleasure to ob*>erve the tions ; indeed the number of tliose who 

I success with which this vernacular dialect have claims to be mentioned on this ac- 

I of an extensive province has been culti- count is such, that to mention more than 

' vated, and I have little doubt, that in your the names, would involve me in a detail' 

( subsequent progre.ss through the sendee, unsuited to the limits of this address. 

I you will find many occasions to rejoice at Messrs. Pringle, Law, Reid, Grahata, 

i the opportunity you now have had to Philip.*:, and Montagu, are all de.^erviog 

i master it, and to see in the frequency with of praise for the respectability of their at- 

which it will come to use, reason to be taiumeuts in (wo languages. Mr. Pringle 

satisfied, that it has deserved your pre- stands first in the Hindustani, and the 

ference. It is not, however, in itself sufli- attainments of all are considerably above 

dent to enable yon to pass througli every mediocrity. Mr. Montagu, Sir J.B. Ston^ 

. department of the seivice with honor; house, and Mr. Ellerton, ha\e each obtaiu- 

indeed srarcely a da} will occur that you ed rewards for that useful accomplish- 

. will not find a facility of reading and msnt, the power of writing elegantly the 

{ understanding Persian, and a colloquial native character. Mr. Montagu has re- 

knowiedge of the Hindustani, indis- ceived medals for his ina.‘'tery of tlte cha- 

' pensable to the traui-act ion of business; racters of four languages, some of theiu 

, you nmy however entertain the notion, uncommonly difficult, 

j that in the first instance it is best to di- *Mt would bean omission, ifin reckoning- 

rect your attention to the Bengali and up the honors of this year, I neglected 

j Persian, in preference to Hindustani the mention of those awarded at thehalf- 

and Persian ; as the Bengali, if not ac- yearly examination of December last ; 

I quired now, will be so with difficulty there was on that occasion real distinction 

I hereafter, while a.s it is onlj a colloquial acquired by two military students, the only 

facility which is required in the Hindu- two who had not been called away by their 

I stani, that must follow from your daily duties in the field, from the quiet aca- 

‘ intercourse with natives of every rank, demical pursuits in which they were en- 

^ In this, perhap.s, you are right, but I am gaged — Lieutenant Ruddell left the iusti- 

far fiom wishing to incite you to neglect tution last December, with a degree of 

I the elegant lighter literature of Hindu- honour tor his liigh proficiency in thePer- 

. Stan, than which there is nothing so cal- sian and Hindustani, and with a medal 

ciliated to give you an insight into the for considerable progress in the Arabic 

\ temper and manners of the people, and language. Lieutenant RuddelPs attaiu- 

to enable you to enjoy and to imitate the ments are of a nature that will leave him 

graces of their more polished conversation, classed with the most distinguislied orua- 

T_ uless yoiir attention is directed to this, meats of the institution, and had the 

while you may be attached to the college, period of his study been extended to the 

the time when the taste might be formed recent examination of the past month, I 

will have passed, and it will only be .some should not have had to look beyond the 

I peculiar combination of circumstances, college lists, to find that brilliancy of 

tljat uill be likely to direct you to the achievement which should characterize 

study of it at a subsequent period. and niaik the period. 

have I t en able to trace tlie preference Lieutenant Isacke also left the college 

which would appear lately to have been in December, with a medal for veiy con- 

shown to the Jkuigali language, to the siderable progress in the Arabic language, 

time when the previous acquirements of He had already attained the highest dc- 

the civil servants at the sister institution gree of proficiency in the Persian jmd Hiu*. 
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<lustani language^* at the annual exami- 
nation of last year, and was on that occa- 
sion mentioned with honor by the acting 
visitor. In addition to the honors of the 
above two getulemen, several medals of 
jnerit were awarded at the examination 
of December for a rapid proficiency made 
fn the course of the antecedent term. The 
tgentlemen wdio most distinguished them- 
selves in this respect w^ere, 

“ Mr. Tlmmas Clerk, in the Persian, 
Bengali, and San‘«krit languages. 

“ Mr. Henry Harington Thomas, in the 
Persian and Hindustani languages. 

** Afr. Henry Graham, in the Persian 
ami Miiidustaui languages. 

“Mr. Charles Stuart, in the Persian 
language. 

And iMr. William Wilkinson in the 
Persian language. 

“I have now completed the enumeration of 
those honors which ai*e more immediately 
eonnected with this collegiateinstitution. I 
mean these acquired at the examinations 
which have occurred since the occasion 
when you were last addiesscd from tliis 
chair. You have seen that although not par- 
ticularly brilliant, or to he compared with 
perimlfi that we liave iHca^ionaliy witness- 
cdjthey are st ill iii themselves, in tlie highest 
degree respectable. Fortunately, how- 
e\*er, the honors of the year are not 
bounded by these precise limits; — by 
travelling but a very little out of the line 
that might lluis be required, 1 find even 
that iM-illiancy' of achier'cment wdiich is all 
that is wanting to give a finishing stroke 
to the meritorions efforts di>|)layed in the 
year, and to eslaldish for it a** illiHtrious 
a character as any that Ini'*! btrn e;u-nccl in 
the most propitious pet iod. The ca«e of 
those junior servants, who, carrying with 
them into llic ileiMrtmLMits of the service 
the same habits and pursuits, and the 
?ame thirst for the acquisition of kuow- 
!edge, wiiich raised them to distinction 
amongst their fellow students at the col- 
lege, and who, even amidst the active du- 
ties of an arduous pi-ofession, feeling still 
a n re to the gra ti fi ea t i on s of I i t erary bon o r, 
enrol themselves as candidates for the 
distinction promised by thcgorcrriment to 
those who master the very difficult lan- 
guages the Sanskrifa and the Arabic, is 
90 closely analogons to the career that is 
run by those immediately attached to the 
institution, that I am justified in claim- 
ing as belonging to it, wdiatei'er honor 
may result from the successful issue of 
their labours. 

“ Two vefj' remarkable in 'Stances of 
this description have fallen within the pe- 
riod f have now under review, and I wish 
them to stand recorded, as achievements 
which cannot be sufficiently honored by 
the most animated expressions of my ap- 
plause, and which, while they convey a 
Imtre on the time of their occurrence, 
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cannot fail to establish for the individuals, 
a character of superemineuce anrongitt 
those embarked in the same line of life. 

“ Messrs. Wynch and Macnasrliten, 
having solicited to be examined in the 
Sanskrita language, with a view to estab- 
lish their pretensions to the credit of 
having masteicd this difficult object, 
and obtained a proficiency in the study of 
works on Hindu law, a committee * was 
appointed to examine them, and the fol- 
lowing appears from their report to have 
been the result of their examination : — 

‘ The two gentlemen attended on the 

* morning of the 28th of May, when they 

* performed the exercises assigned to 

* them without any aid from teachers or 

* books. 

The manner in which Afr. Wynch 

* and Mr. Alacnaglitcn have snstained this 
^ examination, is highly creditable to 
‘ their talents and application ; they 
‘ have performed tlie translations from 

* Sanskrita into English, with almost p"^- 
‘ feet fidelity ; their conversion of English 

* into Sanskrita, shews a very lespectable 

* acquaintance with the latter language; 
and they have displayed a familiarity 

‘ with the terms and points of Hindu 
^ lawr, that indisputably proves a most at- 
‘ teutive and successful study of the San- 

* skrita writers on legal subjects. We 
' have no hesitation, therefore, in pro- 
*■ nouHcing favorably on their exatnina- 
‘ tion, and recommending that their me- 
‘ ritorious exertions maybe acknowledged 
‘ by the n«ual distinction which gorern- 
‘ inent has been pleased to assign to such 
‘ cm iiumt success.” 

“ Messrs. M"\nch and Maenj^hten arc 
not the first individuals that have obtain- 
ed the honorable distinction afforded by 
the successful issue of such a trial ; th6y 
are, however, the first who have .solicits 
it, since li e government has ceased to 
hold forth the prospect of a liberal pecu- 
niary remuneration which it was hereto- 
fore the pr.ictice to award, chiefly as a re - 
inihui^ement of the expcnce they might 
bare incurred in making the acquisition 
of this difficult language. This has been 
a personal saci ificc they have made for the 
distinction, and this is a peculiar circunai- 
staiiee in their case. Not that I believe 
the hope of obtaining pecuniary reward 
had influence in inducing the efforts be- 
fore made to master these difficult lan- 
guages ; on the contrary, I am satisfied 
the motives of preceding candidates were 
the same as those by which Messrs. 
^Vyiich and Macnagliten have been inflo- 
cnced, and that it was the anxiety evinced 
by go vera merit for its servants to ^ply 
themselves to the study of these lan- 
guages, and the disposi^ioa #hewn to ac- 

♦ Ur. Carey, Mr, H. H, Wilson, *nd I.’cut. 
ruce. 
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Ivuowleflpie and to afford eucouraffemcnt to nor would you hare heard me so lavish of 


claims which might be established by suc- 
cessful efforts to meet that anxiety, that 
elicited the frequent display of met it we 
have sever;:! times witnessed in the suc- 
cessful cultivation of the Samkrita ami 
Arabic languages beyond the walls of the 
coHecc. 

“If ever a doubt could be entertained in 
tills rt*sj)cct, it would be removed on 
the hare men' ion of the fact, that Mr. 
Wyneh, who in was a successful 

claimant of the pecuniary reward allotted 
to proficiency in the Aiabic language and 
^Xoohummedan law, is now an equally 
successful candidate for Sansbrita honors, 
at a time when honor is all that is to he 
acquired. He has done more too, for the 
acquisition of tiie honor alone, wlien it is 
to be acquired at a pecuniary sacrifice, 
than he had befoje done, when the two- 
fold reward was be foie his eyes, to stimu- 
late his exertions. 

I have been desirous that such very 
distinguished merit as that exhibited in 
the result of the examination of Mevsis. 
Wynch and Macnaghten, should meet wiili 
an acknowledgement as public as it i> 
possible tor me to bestow, and that the 
honorary lewards adjudged to the^e gen- 
tlemen should be confeued upon them 
with every ciicnnistance ot increased 
pub'icity and distinction witli w liich my 
situation enables me to giace the otea- 
sion. I have accordingly resolved to 
grant with my own hand, the degrees of 
honour which these gentlemen have so 
well earned, by their proficiency in the 
Sauskrita language and Hindu law, and 
to call them up to receive them, thus, in 
the sight of the whole college, that those 
now entering the seivicemay see there 
are still betoie them means of distinc- 
tion worthy of their ambition, that 
they may understand and inaitate the ex- 
ample,* 

“ Gentlemen of the Colie — If I thought 
that these honors had been acquired at 
the sacrifice of any public duty ; that the 
time which ought to have been devoted 
to the transaction of official business, had 
been appropriated to this more favoured 
pursuit ; if 1 had had occasion to observe, 
t hat those, having the talents to afford use- 
ful service in more arduous employments, 
had purposely withheld from undei taking 
such, and procured their appointment to 
Jess important situations, for the sake of 
the leisure afforded in them for study ; if 
f tiiought that this was necessary, and 
that the hope of mastering the language 
else be giveu up, I should not have 
been so prone to hold up the conduct of 
these two gentlemen for your imitation, 


♦ Mtssrs. Wynch and Macnaghtevv were accor<i- 
h'gl>, caUed. and received horn ins luiuship tueir 
r<si<c<.li>e degiCw's yf houour. 


my applause. 

“ This, however, is not the case with 
either Mr. Wynch or Mr. Macnagbten. 
Both gentlemen ai e attached to perhaps 
th<? most laboriovxs office that a young 
man can enter ; their merit and assiduitv 
in the discharge of the duties assigned 
them in that office, even at the time they 
were engaged in the acquisition of the 
Sanskiita language, has been the cause to 
both of them, of a promotion, rapid al- 
most to prematurity. 

“ Mr. Wynch, in the very midst of his 
studies, was deputed to cairy into effect 
sofue measures of government in a re- 
mote division of our teiritory. Tlie ob- 
ject vvas .'■oon affected by his exertions, 
and he has accordingly received from the 
aiuiiority of this government, a public and 
honorable ;icknowledgement of their 
high satisfaction at tl^ mode in which 
this duty was performed. It was in the 
midst of such pursuits, that the difficul- 
ties which surround the circle of the Hin- 
du sciences were overcome by both these 
gentlemen, and a secure footing establish- 
ed in one of the most occult. Such trans- 
cendent merit gives to this year a substan- 
tial claim to preference, over any that can 
be brought into competition with it. 

“ It is with pleasure I have heaid that the 
attendance of the students at the college 
lectures has been for the mo^t piurt regu- 
lar; indeed, the result of the examination 
is in it^elf a sufficient indication of it. 

“ With tlieexception also ot one instance, 
uhich I shall presently mention, the high- 
est testimony has been boiiie by the coun- 
cil of the college to the general f^ood con- 
duct of the students, and it is stated that 
no instance of considerable debt has come 
to their knowledge. I seize the occasion 
to add to this favorable report my per - 
sonal testimony to the high estimation 
which the students of the college have 
ever maintained in the society of this 
place ; and after all, gentlemen, this I 
conceive to he the real index ot worth, 
and tile surest evidence that liie principles 
which influence your conduct are the most 
correct, and that you have availed your- 
selt of the opportunities afforded you to 
cultivate your understandings. 

“ 4'he single exception to the general te- 
port of good conduct, to which I have 
abiwe made allusion, is the case of Mr. 
Moiiseli, whose course of irregularity and 
inattention appears to have been uniform, 
and with re>pect to whom no hope is en- 
tertained that longer continmmee in tlie 
college would pioduce a melmratiou of 
habits, or b« aitemied with oilier advan- 
tage. Circumstances also of a yet more 
disqualifying nature, are to he gathered 
from what he has occasionally urged )u 
cxeu:-e tor his irregularities ; so that I 
h’A\ c no hesitation in suffenug tfic ngor- 
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book of reference for the use of those en- 
gaged in tlie administration of the sys- 
tem, a mode of arran?ement, and citation, 
has been adopted, which cannot but make 
this volume even more complete than the 
preceding. 

“ A third iwhnne is promised by Mr. 
Harinstton, ifehe’Very laborious natuie of 
his duties as chief judge of the highest na« 
live tribunal should enable him to perfect 
it ; when this may be completed, we shall 
have tlie whole sj§tem of the governmeut 
of thi> countty, judicial, territorial, and 
cooiaiercial, laid before us in one c^on- 
nected view. The study of the laws wiU 
then be rendered nut only easy of attmu- 
ment, but even interesting and attract ivt ; 
for in these volumes there will be found 
matter to livel the attention, and while 
the precision of the actual legislative en- 
actments is not lost, there is a counefction 
prespivert, ami an explanation given, which 
cannot fail to excite interest, and gratify 
curiosity. 


oijs provision in the chapter of statutes 
enacted by mv authority, to take its due 
course with respect to this gentleman, 
who tvill accordingly be removed from the 
institution, under the rules contained in 
the 33d statute. 

Gent, of the Council of the College, 

“ I beg of you to accept my personal 
thanks for the careful superintendence you 
have exercised over the concerns of the 
institution during the last year : I beg 
to congratulate you on the very material 
improvement it has experienced in the in- 
creased disposition to study, which pre- 
vails ; an improvement, in the introduc- 
tion of which, the effect of your superin- 
tendence must have had so large an influ- 
ence. 

To the professors, assistant professors, 
examiners, and ministerial officers of the 
college generally, I also return my sincere 
thanks for the able and satisfactory man- 
ner in which their several duties have been 
performed : I congratulate the college on 
the return of its learned Arabic and Per- 
sian professor, and on his resumption of 
his charge with restored health. 

“The literary works which are in prepa- 
ration or have issued from the press, since 
the last annual examination, are not lui- 
nierous ; but at the head of the list, which 
will be annexed as an appendix to this 
address on its publication, you will ob^^ 
serve the second volume of that useful 
work of Mr. Harintjton, the indefatiga- 
ble and able president of t)»c colle'^re 
council. The first volume of his Aualy^'is 
of the Laws and Regulation*: passed tor the 
administration of this i^ovcnimeut, was 
published about seven years aito, and tlm 
assistance universally experienced troiu it 
by tho*«e employed in the internal admi- 
nistration of the country has long made 
it the general wish that the work should 
be continued. The first volume was e.x- 
clusively occupied by the laws and regu- 
lations connected with the Judicial system, 
and it was devoted to the explanation of 
their scope and object as well as of the 
principles on which tlicy were fonnded. 
Whether as a book of reference for tlie 
of those living under the influence of the 
laws and those employed in their active 
administration, or as a treatise for the 
instruction of those, whom interest or 
curiosity might lead to study the nature 
of our system, its value was incalculable. 
The pr^ent volume performs the same 
part with the revenue system of tlm go- 
vernment, ti*acing its retrospective history 
from the time of the first concern of our 
nation in the administration of the reve- 
nues of this country, and explaining the 

rules and principles.finally establish^ in 

1793, with every subservient modific^rfou 
and extension of them: Jt is brought 
dawn to so late a period as IdiS, and as a 

No. 15. 


To you, gentlemen, who are on the 
eve of leaving the college, indeed, to the 
sen’lce generally, I partictilarly recom- 
mend the study of these volumes, for 
there are none so experienced or well in- 
formed, that they will not derive instnic- 
tion from the perusal of what they con- 
tain. 

“ Amongst the literary notices of this 
year,there is one, which although not ^ted 
under the immediate au^pice3 of this In- 
st i tut iou, or even of this government, is 
neverlheles." so great a literary curiosity, 
that I cannot refrain from bringiugitprO' 
iniuently forwaid by public mention on 
this <jcrasion : I allude to that iuteresUug 
work the Uiisateer, which had for some 
time been lost to (lie literary world until 
a copy was almost accidebtally recovwed 
by the learned chief priest of the Pftrsee 
religion at Bombay. A translation into 
English ami a glossary of the obsolete 
words has been prepared under the super- 
intendence of the Moolla, and in this state 
the tvork is now in the press at that pr^- 
sidenev. The Dusatcer, which purports 
to be a collection of the works of tedder 
Persian prophets, wU\ be pecufiarfy ^ob- 
ject of curiosity with the learned o< L«- 
rope, as well as of this country, for it is 
unquestionably the only relic whicli^ists 
of the literature of that period 
histoiw, which is familiar to 
cottnectioo with the history of * 

“ 1 perceive also from thelwt otjiswcir 

tiotisthat Mr. Wjnrfiatreaa; 

to the public the prospect of 

nefit from his 

have little ^ 

selected for tranalaWd fh wa 

wiH be found of ^ 

he (wUtabloM* 

VoL. in. 2 h 
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“ Should the course of political events 
call me to thewes’eru provinces of our 
dominions, think not that the interest 
M'liich this institution has excited v\ni 
abate on being rennned to a ilistance, or 
that I shall cease to regard its concerns 
with the same tender solicitude that 1 
have at all times sought to manifest. The 
guardianship of this institution would 
again fall into the hands of one, who does 
not feel a less conscientious interest or a 
•less fervent zeal for its prosperity, than 
that which 1 myself cherish, and I should 
commit the trust into h^s hands with 
the most sinccie and unbounded confi- 
dence." 


APPENDIX. 

^ List of JrorhSi mentioned in the 
Appendijc to the Discourse of His Ex- 
cellency the Visitor at the Public Dis- 
putations oj 1814, v'hich have since 
been printed. 

1st. The 2d volume of Mr. EIarrivc- 
ton's Analysis of the Laws and Regu- 
TtoNS, enacted by the Governor General 
in Council. 

2d. A Grammar of the Chinese Lan- 
guage, foi the u>c of the Honourable 
Coinpanj’s servants at China, by the liev. 
JRohci't Mon^-ion., Chinese Secretary to 
supercargoes at Canton. 

3d. A Translation of the New Tes- 
tament into Arabic ; originally com- 
menced by the late Her. Henry Martyn, 
since revised and completed by the Rev. 
Thomas Thomason, and printed at the 
eKj)eiise of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

The following Oriental IVorks, menthnerl 
in the Appendii to the Discourse of the 
Honourable the Acting Visitor of the 
College of Fort Wilham, at the Dispu- 
tatious of 1815, have since been pub- 
lished. 

1st. A IChuri BoH and English Vo- 
cabulary; by Lieut. Willianx Price, 
Assistant Professor of the Bengali and 
Sanskrita languages in the College of Fort 
William. 

2d. A Collection of Original Letters, 
in the Mahrata language; published for 
the use of Students, by the Rev. Dr. 
fVilliam Carey, Professor of the Benga- 
li, Sanskrita and Muhratta languages, in 
theCoIlegeof Fort William. 

3d. The 2d part of the Kamoos ; edited 
by Shikh Ahmad, a native of Yaman, in 
Arabia. 

4th, The 2d edition of the Guli 
Bikawala, for the use of the Students in 
the Hindustani department of the Col- 
lege 5 by Capt. Thomas Roebttch, Acting 
Secretary tp the Council of the College 


bolt William. 

oth. The l\ntbi a Treatise on Logic ; 
edited by Jan Ali and Ahd 

Rahim, of the Arabic department of the 
College of Fou William. 

In the Press. 

A Grammar of the Karnata Lan- 
guage ; by the Rev. Dr. IVHliam Carey. 

Ready for Press. 

The following work, ciUituled Vidya 
Darpan, or the Mirror of Science, which 
was particularly noticed in the Appendix 
to the discourse of his Excellency the Vi- 
sitor in 18 4, i-' now re'ul\ for the prcs«, 
and will be pi in ted for the use of the 
ofilcers ot the army enj«a.;ed in the study 
of that dialect of the Hiinh, usually 
spoken by the Sepoys, in the e\eiir of the 
editor meeting with encouragement suffi- 
cient to defray the mere expences attend- 
ing its publication. 

Preparing for the Press. 

A Translation of the original treatise in 
Sanskrita of Sri Krishna Tarkalankara, 
entituled Daya krama san^ioha, or an 
abstract of the Law of Inheritance, by 
P. iM. JVynvh, Esq. 

'I'/ie above luentioneii work is described 
hy Mr. Colehrooke m the Piei'ace to hia 
Translation ot the two Treatises on the 
Law of Inheritance to contain a goud 
compendium of the Law of luheiitaucc 
" according to Jiinuta Indiana’s text 
as expounded by Sri Krishnu the 
“ Commentator on the Da>a llhaga of 
“ Jimuta I'ahana," tlie standard au- 
thority of the School of Bengal, The 
Translation of the work in que.'^tion is in- 
tended principally for the use of those 
members of the Judicial branch of the 
Civil Service in Bengal, W’ho may not find 
leisure for the study of the elaboi'ate trea- 
tise of Jimuta Vahana himself, 

COLLEGE OF FORT fVJLlIAM. 

July, 1816. 

SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXAMINATION, 
Holden HI June, 1816. 

PERSIAN. 

First Class. 



Date of Admission. 

1. Thomas , 

, , 

. Dci. i?.u 

i. Stuart . . , 


. Dec. 1811 

3, Wilkmscn . , 

. 

. Oct. igi4 

Second 

Class. 


4. Pringle . . « 


. Oc». 1811 

f.. A. Reid . 


. Ftb, 1S1.1 

6. Law . , * 


. Oct, 1814 

7. Clerk 


. Aug. 18H 

8. Montagu . 

, 

. Aug. 181& 

p. Gtaham . , . 


. Dec. 1814 

10. Phillips . 


. Aug. 181 1 

ij, EJIerton . 


. Oct. T«I4 

u. btr J. B, Stouhouse 

. 

. Dec, l^ii 
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TAird Cla&s. 


13. Hon. H. A. Annesley 

14. Parker 

15. Sir T. P. Ha) es 

J6. Bi«rite . . • 

17. Vibart . . . 

IS Brure . . , 

J3. Teriipler . 

•>.) Tilslimau . , 

C. Eitchie . . , 

‘:2. Barlow . , 

«3, Magniac . . . 

•-i Hon, W. Rodney . 
-5. J. F. M. Rejd . , 


. Aug. ISIS 
, Aug. 1S14 
. Nov. ISIS 
, D<'C. 1S14 
. Dec. ISIS 
. Ang H14 
. Dec. ISIS 
. Oct. ISIS 
. Oct. 1814 
. Oct. 1813 
. D.'C. 1814 
. Nov. 1813 
. Sept. 1315 


Fourth Class, 


Cockertlf 
V27 Turqnand 
23. Hume 
cy. H. Creighton 
?0. Fraser 
SI. Chase 
-S. Dent 
.'>.1. Thompson 
34. Palmer 


. Oct. 1814 
. Dec. 1815 
. Oct. 1815 
. Aug. 181% 
. Dec. IS 1 4 
, Oct. 1S15 
. Jan. SSlfi 
. Kov. I8l5 
. Aug. 1315 


Absent from Eammnation, 


33. Monsell Sept. 1S13 


ARABIC. 

1. Halhed (Bencoolen Establishment,) Oct. 1815 


Fourth Class. 


17. Turquand 

18. Ciiase 

19. Thompson 

20. Palmer . 


. . Dec. 1615 

. . Oct, IS15 

. . Nov. 1815 

. « Aug. 1815 


BENGALI. 
First Class. 


1. Clerk, a degree of honor, l,000 rs. 


and a medal 

2. Wilkinson, 

3, Vibart, 

4. EUerton, 

5, Stuart, 

ditto , 

ditto 

ditto , 

ditto , 

. Aug. 1815 
. Oct. 1814 
. Dec. 1813 
, Oct, 1814 
. Dec, 1814 

Second Class. 


C. Biscoe , , 

7 , Magniac . . 

8, Templer . 

9, Hon. W. Rodney 

9 \ ^ ' 

. Dec. IF '.4 
, Dec. 1814 
, Dec, 1913 
. Nov. 181s 

Third Class. 


10. H, Creiyhton 

11, Cockerell . , 

12, Fraser 

13. Dent , , 

] 1, Hume , , 

; * ; 

. Ang. 1812 
, Oct, 1814 
, Dec. 1814 
, Jan, 18*6 
. Oct, 1815 


Ahsent from Examination. 

15, Monsell Sept, IS! 5 


HINDUSTANI. 
First Class. 


1. Pringle 

. Oct. TSil 

2. Th'jinaa 

. Dec, 1814 

3. Law 

. Oct. 1814 

4. A. Reid 

. Feb. 1813 

Second Class. 

5. Phillips . , . . • 

. Aug. 1815 

6. Orabam ..... 

. Dec. 1814 

7. Tilgliman .... 

. Oct. 1813 

3. Montagu . . . * . 

, Aug. 1815 

Third Class. 

9* SirT. P. Hayes . . , 

, Nov. 1915 

lo. Parker 

. Aug. 1614 

11. Hon. H. A. Annesley 

. Aim. 18 13 

19. Sir J. B. S/oiitmuse , 

. D' c. 1S14 

13. Barlow 

. Ort. 1S13 

14. Ritchie 

. OU . 1 M 1 

1’'. Bruce 

. Aug. 1314 

i«. J. r. M, Ried 

, Sept.lais 


SANSKRITA, 

1. Cleik Aug. vr 

PERSIAN WRITING, 

1. Montagu, (a medal) 

2. Sir J, B, Stonhouse, (a meuai) 

3. Reid. 

ARABIC WRITING. 

1, Montagu, (a medal) 

NAGRI WRITING. 

1, Montagu, (a mtdal) 

BENGALI WElTINGi 

1. FM«rton, a racdaD 

2. Mnnlagu, (a meda]) 


DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


East India House yThursday , Fel. fi, lbl7. 

A special general court of proprietors 
of East India Stock was Ihis day held at 
liie Company’s House, in Leadenhail 
Street. 

The ininntes of the last court having 
been reati — 

The Chnhmnn [Tliomas R^id, T'Nq.) 
stated, that the [irc'^eiit court was s’lm- 
nioned in consequence of a requisition 
signed by nioic than nine propiietors, 
V. hich should he immediately laid before 
them. 

The clerk then read the following re- 
quisition, together with the propositinu 
which it was intended should be taken 
into consideration : — 

“ January 22, 18 17 . 

Wc the undersigned, being proprie- 


tors of East India stock, aud duly qua’.!- 
bed, request that a general court m.i> be 
called to consider of the cuclo''ed propo- 
sition, 

“ Wc liavc the honour to remain, gen- 
tlenicu, youi \(My obedient servants, 

Jttsfjdi Humey RundF Jat'hso.i, J. 
/>/ nAsy IF. hauh n, //• Homorth, 

Doir^hts Kinnairdy Michael Uo^f 
./. hJtivhleiCy Thomas Lovendes^ 
Satnud Dixon y David Kingy 
hert RichF , 

The fidloiving is the pi oposi lion refer- 
red to in the foresioiim letter; ^ ^ 

“Tliat tlie Court of Directors^ re- 
quested to take into their cof^i^^htion 
the uaiuie of the Company's 

at Haileybui^, and bow |ar JisjlS.fiqswei- 
cd, or is likely, plan, to 

answer the eads^ro^pS€;dby the lesoiu- 
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tions of the general court, of the 28th 
February, 1806; and wliether, in their 
opinion, any seminary at the Company’s 
expense, -in England, be now advisable 
for the civil service ; and if so, whether 
an establishment, more in the nature of 
a school, where masters should attend at 
stated hours, having proper authority for 
the due enforcement of obedience, learn- 
ing and moral conduct, would not be pre- 
ferable to a university or college ? ^Hiis 
court, however, more especially requests 
the court of directors to consider w liether 
the expense at present incun ed in main- 
taining the college, might not with great 
propiietybe almost wholly saved, if, in- 
stead of compelling paients to send their 
sons to a particular seminary, the court 
of directors were to require of the youths 
intended for tlieir civil service in India, a 
certain degree ot ptoficieucy in such lan- 
guages and ‘■deuces as should be deemed 
necessary, the same to be certified by 
gentlemen of known learning and ability 
appointed for that purpose ; ami whether 
in such case it would not be higlily expe- 
dient and economical to remove the mili- 
tary seminaiy from Addiscombe to the 
more commodious and spacious building 
at Haileybury; and that the court of di- 
rectors be lurther requested to repoit 
their opiryons on the difleient points 
herein referred to them as soon as conve- 
nient, and call an early and special gene- 
ral court to receive and consider the 
same. 

“ Raiidie Jackson i S, Brooks ^ Doug- 
las Kinnairdj Macklew, Robert 
Richy Thoums Lou^ndeSy Joseph 
Hume, Ranken, Michael Hoy, 
David King, Sam, Dix'onJ* 

ADDRESS TO THE PRINCE REGENT. 

The Chairman, — “ I have now to state 
to the com t of propiietors a little diffi- 
culty that attaches to myself, in conse- 
quence of an nnforeseen event attached 
to tbw day. 'rhe court of directors hav- 
ing taheu into their consideration the at- 
tach recently made on the Prince Regent, 
agreed yesterday to address his royal 
liiglmess on the subject — (Hear*) — and 
it was also determined, that the Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman should present 
tlie address. The court of directors have 
since been honoured with an intimation, 
that his royal liighness will be graciously 
pleased to receive the address this day, 
at half past cue o’clock. I would, there- 
fore, propose, that two other members 
of the court of directors should take the 
chair and deputy-chair, during the neces- 
sary absence of me and my bon. col- 
league; and I do not know any gentlemen 
whose experience in the business of the 
court renders them more proper for those 
situations, than my bon. friends on my 
ri^ht. (TTie hon, W. F. Elphinstone and 


Mr. Parry). I hope, as I was not aw'aie 
of this difficulty till within a very short 
time, that the indulgence of the court 
will be extended to me **-^(Hear! hear*.) 

Mr. Lowndes was anxious to make one 
observation on this subject. He trusted 
that the whole court w'ould shew that 
they felt, most sensibly, the scandalous 
outrage committed on the Prince Regent. 
The executive bo(iy ought not to proceed 
to his lojal highness, merely as a body 
of directors, but as representing the great 
mass of proprietors. They ought not to 
go upas private individuals. If they did, 
it would seem as if the feelings stated in 
the address arose from the directors 
only, and were not participated in by 
the proprietors. It would hare a much 
better appearance, and be far more re- 
spectful, if the address was backed and 
supported by the proprietors at large — 
(Hear!) He was convinced, wdien he 
looked around him, and saw so many 
respectable proprietors of India stock, 
that they would gladly join iu an address, 
congratulating the Prince Regent on his 
escape from so atrocious an attack.— 
(Hear!) There never was an occasion 
that called more strongly for the energetic 
language of every independent man than 
the present. They were all men of edu- 
cation; aud, therefore, more capable of 
judging of tlie evil tonsetjuences of such 
an outrage, than uneducated people.. 
Tlierefore, an address from so great and 
enlightened a body, would be more re- 
spwtful, and would be viewed with a 
higher degree of interest by the public in 
general, than one voted by illiterate or 
uneducated men. At a meeting of this 
sort, by a shew of hands, the sentiments 
of the proprietors would be at once ma- 
nifested— and no doubt could be enter- 
tained that they w’ould express their ap- 
probation of the measure proposed. If it 
were put to the vote that moment, he 
was convinced that every hand in the 
court would be held up in favour of the 
address. He should, therefore, propose, 
and he hoped the motion would be se- 
conded, “That the court of proprietor* 
do approve of the court of directors going 
up with an address to the Prince Regent.” 

Mr. S. Dixon rose to order. He con- 
curred in much of what fallen from hi* 
hon. friend. But the lime having been 
appointed for receiving the address of the 
court of directors, it was their bounden 
duty to wait on the Prince Regent, with- 
out delay, and to express their senti- 
ments on the late atrocious attack on hi* 
royal highness. He was sure that the 
conduct of the executive body must, on 
this occasion, he approved of by every 
honest and loyal subject. The proprietary 
did not want to know the express wordrf 
in which the address was couched— hut 
he thought^ if the substance were itatid 
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to them, before tl>e court broke up, which 
would not interfere with tlio time ap- 
pointed for icceiviiig the addiess, it would 
be satisfactory to the propiietois; and 
would not, he conceived, at a time like 
the present, be at all iinpioper. He was 
also of opinion, that a declaration of the 
feelings of the proju’ietois of East India 
Stock, Oil this event, might be diawu up 
and signed by those present, with much 
propriety. Still, however, he thouglit, 
tliat tlie directors ought not, in any de- 
gree, to be prevented from going up with 
aa address expressive of their sentiments. 
He knew it would be done in fit and 
proper language 5 and if, before the pro- 
prietors separated, a declaration were 
penned, setting forth their indignation 
and regret at the attempt made 011 his 
royal highness, he, for one, would sign it. 

The Chairman , — “ 1 thank the proprie- 
tors for the indulgence they have granted 
to me, and will take the liberty of with- 
drawing, in order to attend at the levee.” 

The chair was then taken by the hoii. 
W. F. Elphinstone. 

Mr. Lowndes observed, that the sug- 
gestion of his hon. friend (Mr. Dixon) 
seemed so proper , that he would make 
an addition to it , — (a laugh ) — in order to 
give it full effect. All parties were united 
on this occasion. The members of oppo- 
sition had joined the members of admi- 
nistration in expressing their regret at 
so atrocious an outrage. There was in- 
deed but one opinion, except amongst 
those deluded people, in the 1 iwer classes 
of society, whose minds ^^ele uiitared, 
who were goaded on by the nece'^i'itio of 
the times ; but whose hearts denicjl, and 
whose feelings would not sauccion, the 
outrage, the moment they had committed 
it. Except amongst this description of 
persons, no difference of opinion existed 
— all reprobated the passions that had 
produced so daring and infamous an at- 
tack. He should, therefore, propose, 
that Mr. Handle Jackson, and his friend, 
Mr. Hume, do draw up a resolution ex- 
pressive of the sentiments ^f the proprie- 
tors. 

Mr. .9. Dixon said, he felt himself, in 
some degree, the innocent cause of the 
business which the court was summoned 
to consider not being immediately pro- 
ceeded in. But a question of thi< nature 
having been once started, it would have a 
very ill effect, if it were not followed up. 
He understood it was not a new thing 
for the proprietors to express then* senti- 
ments on an occasion like the present. 
And he was convinced he spoke the feel- 
ings of all those who heard him, wlien 
he said, that, if the directors gave them 
an opportunity of stating their sentiments 
on this atrocious outrage, there would 
not be a dissentieut voice heard io that 


Mr. Tarry— (a director)— “Said, the 
usage, heretofore, was, for the t'ourtof 
directors, on similar occasions, to address 
the throne, as they now had done. But, 
in some instances, the court of proprie- 
tors had also agreed to an address. Any 
gentlemen, therefore, might sign a requi- 
sition, requesting a court to be convened, 
for the purpose of an address, at which 
such proposition could immediately be 
made. 

Mr. R. Jachson said, it undoubtedly 
had been the custom, on several occasions, 
for the directors, as a body of directors 
and private gentlemen, to go up and con- 
gratulate the Sovereign on his escape — 
under such extraordinary circumstances. 
But the court on his side of the bar, had 
felt, generally, an extreme degree of con- 
cern, that so poor a compliment should 
have been paid to their loyalty, as not to 
permit them to partake in such measures 
as the great body of the East-India Com- 
pany.^ — (Hear, hear 1) The only mode 
of repairing this, was that stated by file 
hon, director. He himself had been tlie 
bumlile instrument, on more occasions 
than one, of convening that court, in ordtf 
to convince the Sovereign and the people, 
that tlje proprietors of East- India stock 
felt the sentiments of loyalty as strongly 
as any other body of men — that they re^ 
vered the Sovereign and his laws as highly 
as their fellow-subjects — and that they 
could endure any thing rather than the 
supposition that they were actuated by a 
different teeling. Perhaps the court of 
directors would name a day on which 
they would convene a s|>ecial court, for 
the honourable piirpo^^e of considering of 
an address to be presented to the Piiuce 
Regent. 

Mr. C, Grant was of opiniob, th^ % 
general spontaneous appeal to the oourt, 
would be more respectful tiiaa a mere cold 
proceeding by requisition. 

Mr, f,rOwndes said, if a requisition were 
agreed on, lie lioped if would he signed by 
ail the proprietors present. The present 
should be distinguished from a common 
occa.sion. No doubt the address would 
be voted unanimouslif, which was a cir- 
cumstauce of rare occurrence in that 
court. 

Mr. R. Jackxon then gave notice, that 
he would, before the proprietors separated* 
move, “ That this court, at its ri.‘'ijig, do 
adjourn till to-morrow, to meet there, in 
order to consider of an Address to lui 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, (Mifbe 
late wicked outrage, which w as alike b<ww 
tile to the law of the land, the priBciples 
the constitution, and the security of the 
people.” 

Mr. Lotendes approvi^ of this, as the 
most respectful and would cheer- 

fully second the au^km. 
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HERTFORD COLLEGE. 

Mr. It. Jackion siiid, the last question 
having been dismissed, the propjietors 
were now at liberty to proceed to tiie 
order of the day. It iiad been stated, and 
all persons who weie conversant with 
their affairs must be aware of the fact, 
that the question now brought before the 
court, was one of the highest importance. 
Indeed it was alnnisr inij>oi«s}blo to con- 
ceive a qiiosrion of guMter magnitude — of 
greater iiiteicst — or one vvitn wliich the 
body to whom it was aljout to be .-'Ub- 
mitted, was mote ntaily connected, or 
with wli'n h U'- honour was inoic iflenti- 
fied, than that which they weie tins (iay 
called on to The nature of 

their constitatioji — the mode in which 
their ea'leni Tciii'niies were lioverned — 
muat satisfy tiicm tli it the Miojcct was 
one which affeefed their de.uen interest 
The adinini^t: citi m of the (.'oinpau) had 
so far satisfied t;ie 1/ gi'^httiue, as to in- 
duce it, now for a long tijne past, to 
sanction an anoniaiy in oriiment- — an 

anomaly which was the admiration and 
surprise of the vvoill — md which had 
now become venera!)le and haUowed ’ey 
the lapse of time, and by undewating 
success! — that Gunpany, who, in the eve 
of the law, w*crc a body of merchants, 
had now, throughout a seiies of succes- 
sive ages, acted as the delegated sovereigns 
of a great and mighty empire ; an cmpiie 
always important, but now growui to 
such an extent, increased so much in 
wealth, and so inmiensc as to population, 
as must excite the astonishment of histo- 
rians hereafter, as it elicited the admira- 
tion of every contemporaneous writer. 
Porsc^sed, tlien, of such extensive terri- 
tory, if any ohliaation could be imagined, 
with reference to it more sacred than 
another, it was, that the education ot 
those young men who were destined to go 
out to India as the adminiitrators of 
the Company’s high anlliority — as tlie 
protectors, ruler**, guides, and masters 
of an immense population — should he at- 
tended to with the most anxion*? caie ! It 
was, at all times, an inteiesting question 
how their youth should be educated— and 
how tuey could be best instiucicd in those 
npiight prii’ciid'"*, without wliich, no 
man, however splendid his acquirements, 
could proceed thrum h Ide with credit. 
But, when they consideied the important 
functions to wliieli their writers were des- 
tined — when they recollected the situa- 
tions they weie hereafter to fill iit the 
eastern lieinHplicre — how great was the 
respou^iiniiiy which attached lo the Com- 
pany, witii whom it tested to require that 
they should he instructed suitably to the 
stations wdncli they would be appointed to 
fill. It vvm for the Company then, thus 
situated, to ins ate to them young servants 


as complete and perfect education as pos- 
sible, by every means that prudence and 
foresight ct)uld suggest. He did not here 
speak merely of a literary education— is 
views w’ere equally directed to a moral 
and political one. Considering the high 
duties their civ il seivaiits were called on 
to execute, it would be too lancli to hope 
that they would j»f rform fbciu well, if 
they were not well educated, so as to an- 
swer iho>e putpo’^es winch the constitu- 
tion of the Company contemplated. He 
peisu.ided lii nisei f that it would facilitate 
the means of forming a coirect judgment, 
and would ■^ave a cons derable portion of 
the time of the couit, if he traced tliv, 
Instory of tin* institution to which the at- 
teiuiiui of the pvopnetois was this da^ 
directed — an in.^tliution which ihev ah. 
knew oiiginated at a gieat distance tio. 
this country — in tlieir Indian einpiie — 
and ccitainly under au']»iccs of the mo-: 
bidlnmt and iliustiious kind! In doin,, 
tliis, he sliould confine himself to public 
(lucuments and public lecords. He woubl 
give no room, it he could avoid it, for any 
man to as'-ert, that he vvu'* an oxaggeiat. r 
01 an accuser I 11c meant not to accu-ic 
oi to eliminate any person, it was a sys- 
tem which he im|H'ached. They weie 
a'jcmbled that day, he trusted, without 
any inixtme of paity tecliug. They were 
met, he ho[)ed, t(M[.''chdme a portion or 
that constitutional duty, which the legl,-- 
lutme hud assigned to them — namely, the 
exeiution of delegated authoiity. It 
thence became necessaiy to examine in*’-' 
the system of education adopted foi tlunr 
youth; becanse they wlio piovided mhii*-- 
ters to wffiom they committed the ext Lo- 
tion of tlioii laws in the east, were boumi 
to attend to the fitness of their function- 
aries, and every part of their instruction. 
Before he proceeded to the subject whioh 
they were specially assembled totoiisiuer, 
thej'c was one document (a public one, 
though it did not appear on their table ■ 
w^hich he felt it would he impoitaiit t* 
notice, and for that purpose he should th.- 
taiu tiie court for a few minutes. The 
document he alluded to he held in his 
hand. It was a pamphlet, beating the 
name of one of the professors at Hailey- 
bury — a gentleman of too much learning 
and respectability — a gentleman too well 
known, and too highly estimated in the 
literary world — to publish any opinion 
that would not, in consequence of his name 
and chaiacter, carry considerable weight 
witli it. But, inasmuch as some obser- 
vations bad found their way into that 
werk, which affected in a great degree, 
the character of the gentlomeii both be- 
hind and before the bar, he felt it neees-* 
savy to make a few passing remarks on it. 
The pamphlet he meant was the w'ork of 
the Kev. Mr. Malthas ; in the prefiSK^^e lo 
which the proprietors would find it stated. 
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that the first six sections were written 
5 ome years ])ack, and were, in truth, the 
transcript of a letter sent tu loid (iren- 
ville, after that nobleman had made a 
most luminous speech, on flie subject of 
Indian alfairNin the House of Lords, ^'he 
seventh section, Mr. Maltiiiis admitted, 
was composed since the subject of tiie 
college had come under the consideration 
of the court. 'I’here was a meat differ- 
ence of style and of argument in the 
la.st section, compared uith tlio«e which 
preceded it. It was not difticult to 
account for this diversity of scntimciii. 
When Mr, Maltlnis wtoIc his fir^t six 
sections, he was evidently the iua.ster of 
his time and of his temper; when he 
wrote his seventh, it wa.sc<jually evident 
that time and temper liail hecou.e masters 
of him. He should, iherelore, appeal 
from Mr. Malthns iu haste to .Mr. Mallhus 
at leisure — from Mr. Malthas in auger to 
Mr. Malthas when he was cool — from 
Philip drunk to Piiilip sohei — from the 
pamphleteer to tlic phi’osoplier ; inuliich 
last character, he slnuild look for all the 
caudoui that leally beloiurcd to Mr. 
Malthas, and which, he trusted, he 
shouid ultimately find. i heie uas one 
cb.scrvation houe\cr in this pamphlet, so 
evtremely jiei.sonal to themselves, rliat, 
he was convinced, the court would allow 
him particularly to refer to it — and, when 
they had heard it, he w^as equally well a.s- 
sured, they would declare that it was 
founded in mistake and error. Mr, Mal- 
thas had said, condescending to speak of 
him Mr. J. But, to relurn to Mr. 
Randle .Tack.^son, The grcut u eight tincl 
force of Ins eloquence seem to h ive becti 
directed to sliovv the .v\e nafl ndrunia^e of 
firyj’^ino,, nnff ih;‘ U'lsudrant'ipj^ of 
and aoirns. He is repotted to have pro- 
nounced, with very civaf cueigy, the fol- 
lowing filthy luaMin: — ‘ d'hat tho.se who 
did not understand sliould be made to 
feel and the .«eutimeiit seems tf) have 
been received by repeated and long conti- 
nued cheers.’* Now, if ho had used this 
expression, or if the court had applauded 
it, such conduct wtnikl have been dero- 
gatory to the character and credit of both. 
— {Hear! hear!) What! could it he 
imagined that his mind could givehiith 
to such a sentiment ! Was his di^jmsi- 
tioii so iusen'sible to the various f'emees 
of capacity, uitli which lieaven had en- 
dowed the human mind, that he shmild 
say, that those wlio were not Ide^s-ed w ith 
a quick apprehension, weie fit sufijects 
for the lash ? Far different had ever been 
his conduct. How often had he, when 
lie had met with an obtuse genius, en- 
deavoimed, with patient indus^try to infuse 
information into that mind ! How often 
had he attempted, to repair, as it were, . 
the wrongs of nature ! and sought to raise ' 
that being into something, on whom he 


saw the world scowling, as if he wore fio' 
thing. This was a course very diflit’rent 
from that attiilmtcd to him in the pam- 
phlet. And he anpealei! to all tho.^Je who 
wcie present on the occasion alluded 
to liy Mr. Malthas, v. Iietiu-i his words 
wx'ie not: — mitn he coir.iiiciited on 
the report of the collt’ye committee, 
(wliich lie uoidd ii'j.ou hiing Lelore the 
eoiirt ihi'^ (b»y, ■ and It rued it. that 
the youth«! a'‘''umi‘d a rlrlit to j ulge of 
uhat it wai' propter for t'lCiii to lea: n, and 
wliat not— when ho found the n nit an 
admission tliat they wcic go! per back ward, 
instead of advaneiuc — that tlaise who re- 
fused to learn, when such eminent advan- 
tages wcic nhoided to thorn !»} the Com- 
pany, should be nituh to fr'Pl! These 
were his words ; and, it they were incon- 
sistent with eamlour and good '‘Cnse, if 
they were at \aiianre wit!i the dictates of 
justice and humanity, (u- 1 (tolling to the 
geneious mind, heruiur suffer tl’C oldoquy 
%^Iiich attaclfod to the expression- — since 
he again avoued t.'ie st-i.iipu'nt to be hiP. 
In another pa•«'^aae, Xr, ■'Ltitlias had no- 
ticed, moie p.aTticuhu’iy, the subject of 
caps and gown's. Hi* I’Mr, dacie^jon’s) 
ohservation on this assumption of dress, 
was, that, in the fiist place, it <lid much 
mischief; because, when that robe of 
manhood was placed on mere chiidreu, it 
filled them wdth ideas of independence 
that did not comport with tlieir situation; 
and, that it was ridiculous to adopt a cos- 
tume, whicli had never in any other in- 
stance been leed, except where endow- 
ment* exi'^ted, and deerees could he con- 
fa led, and WU' calculated ro excite sen- 
timent* of contempt. lUi*. he wa* inclined 
to think, that Mr. Malthas himself bad 
put the propriety of Cfuitiiiuing this 
I >1)11“ almost out of the question ; and, 
after what that geiitlemau had written, 
he siiould he much disappointed with 
respect to the liich spirit of tlic.^e young 
gentlemen, if they w^u'c not fo'u.d amongst 
the fir^*" ('f the petitioners for abolition. 
AVliat had Mr. Maltluis said ? Not that 
tlii.s lohe designated heie, as in other 
places, the varioU' grade’? atid rank of 
learning, and, Ihciice inspiring respect 
and honour. Nt^— tlic great use of it at 
Hertfiffd uas, it apjieared, to furnish the 
mean* ot (Icicctiiig the we.irer, wiien he 
(lid, or was about to do, any thing im- 
[uoper out of colUgc. On tliis point, 
Mr, ?.Ialthus s]H.)ke thus explicitly:— 
“ W'ith nygaril to cap* airl gornis, they 
are evidently useful in di^cip iue, by rcn-. 
deriug f oneeahnt ht more >lhfmli ; add 
pointing out the indivitiuals, who may 
occa^ioually he seen uithout them, as 
hound upon soiu'' exjieditloQ, contrary to 
the regulation.? of the college.” If this 
were the mode of detecting ofllmders at 
Hertford, he could easily imagine with 
w hat cumfortabhe sensations the cap and 
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Kowa would be worn there in future I 
Bat when, on a former day, he offered 
some observations on this subject, did he 
commit any trespass on the feelings of the 
executive body, did he advance tliat which 
ould fairly excite their resentment, for 
thus imputing to them an error in judg- 
ment ? He knew that he did not, as on 
a former occasion they had shown their 
candour and good sense in revoking an 
cnrder respecting dress in a department of 
their service, as was the case some years 
with respect to the dress of their 
% Biaritime officers. In the year 1803, they 
assumed, as a distinction, a j)articular 
vinform, which was so like that worn in 
the royal navy, that it gave offence to 
the King’s officers, and the Lords of the 
A€lniiralty, who applied, in consequence, 
to the court of directors, and they, dis- 
daining to offend any body of gentlemen, 
by an affectation of their distinguishing 
tuiifonn, immediately ordered the dress 
to be wholly changed. 

He should now, with the leave of the 
court, call their attention to tiie first step 
the history of this institution. The 
proprietors would anticipate, that it ori- 
ginated with the Marquis Wellesley ; and 
whatever he might say on other occasions, 
of that distinguished statesman, he would 
content himself at present with as abridged 
a reference as possible to lii> acts with le- 
spect to the s) stem of education he had 
founded in Calcutta. In ilie year 1800, 
the noble Marquis, after noticing the de- 
ficiency with ropect to the necessary edu- 
cation, which was observable among the 
servants of the East-ludia Company ; and 
after stating how long this deficiency had 
been a serious subject of regret — instituted 
an establishment which, he conceived, 
would afford the means of remedying the 
evil ; and several gentlemen, who now 
sat around the lion. Chairman, had dis- 
tinctly stated their opinion, that whatever 
benefit the Cofmpany might have derived 
from an institution in this country, it 
would not have been conferred on them, 
had not the Marquis Wellesley placed, in 
the clearest point of view, in his original 
plan, the necessity of their servants being 
liberally educated. Tlie want of wiiicli, 
particularly in the Oriental langu^es, had 
been a subject of remark. Twenty, or five 
and twenty years before the Marquis 
of Wellesley went out to India, Mr War- 
ren Hastings, a gentleman yielding to few 
in literary attainments, and to still fewer 
in historical rank in their service, ex- 
pressed his sentiments on this point, and 
recoimneuded that the Company should 
institute, not a college y but, to use his ow a 
words, an academy. Another gentleman, 
Governor Vansittart, thirty years before 
the Marquis Wellesley’s administration, 
made a similur proposition. But excess 
of busines-^, it must be presumed, or tlie 


untovvardness of the times, had prevented 
those recommendations from bdng attend- 
ed to, though all those concerned felt the 
necessity of carrying them into effect.. At 
length the Marquis Wellesley turned his 
great mind to the promotion of this salu- 
tary object. The distinguishing features^of 
his plan were to be seen in a memorial, 
which, before he had the pleasure of peru- 
sing it, he had heard spoken of, amongst 
men of letters, as one of the finest produc- 
tions that ever fell from the pen of a states- 
man — containing a view of the momentous 
subject, so general, so comprehensive, and 
so enlightened, that, if no other means of 
judging of the transcendant talents of the 
noble Marquis existed, it would be enough 
to read this masterly expo'^ilion, in cwder 
to learn the character of the Governor- 
general then administering the affairs of 
India. Tlie dispatch in question consisted 
of 116 sections as paragraphs, to two of 
which he was about particularly to refer. 
One of the great features of the institution 
was, that it was evidently calculated for 
the benefit of the civil servants of the 
Company. And so long as tlie civil ser- 
vice shall remain to be the civil service of 
the Kast-lndia Company, it would be 
quite impossible for them to forget the mo- 
tive which influenced his Loidship to in- 
stitute a colUe^e, for such it undoubtedly 
was. Tlie noble Marquis observed, that 
the Marquis Cornwallis had been under 
the necessity of employing persons, not 
regiilarly in the service of tlie Company, 
because their servants liad not accom- 
plished themselves sufficieutly in the 
Eastern tongues, 'fo render it imjiossible, 
therefore, that any such excuse should in 
future lie advanced, for employing otlier 
than the Company’s servants, let the 
Company accomplish them themselves. 
Succeeding Governors would then be left 
without any fair ostensible motive, fw 
making use of the services of individuals, 
not regularly in the civil service of the 
Company. Tlie other great feature of his 
plan was that he jirovided in words, per- 
haps, as .strong as language could furnish, 
for the complete authority of the court of 
directors over the whole of his institu- 
tion. When the court contrasted that 
passage of the noble Marquis’s regulations, 
with ttie miserable state, in that respect, 
in which the laws of the present college 
placed them, they would look back, with 
fond admiration, on the man who was so 
anxious to preserve their dignity, and 
they would ask each other where the 
genius of the Company slept, when they 
parted with every atom of their dignity 
and their authority to tlie college council 
of Hertford ? The regulations iu the plan 
of the noble Marquis, to which he here 
alluded, were these • and Uie latter pro- 
vided most effectually for the superintend- 
ing control of the court of directors ► 
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“ Regulation IV\ — The Governor-a:cne- 
Kii shall be the patron and vibitor ot tlie 
college.” 

“ Regulation XU.—^Ever^ proceeding 
and act of the patron and vhltor sliall 
be submitted to the hon. court of direc- 
tors, and shall be subjected to their plea- 
sure.” 

While, under the existing system, the 
Company had been shorn of its authority, 
succeeding ministers, including among 
them the most eminent statesmen, for 
one hundred years past, had in vain en- 
deavoured to effect — namely, the subver- 
sion of the Company’s political authority 
— was at last accomplished by a knot of 
schoolmen and clergymen. If the di- 
rectors felt the truth of this statement, 
aud, sympathised in the feelings of their 
constituents, they would exert themselves 
to regain the authoiity they had lost — if, 
on the other hand, they could be insensi- 
ble to their fallen state, he should retire 
from tlieir presence, overwhelmed with 
disappointment, but still conscious of tlie 
rectitude of the couise he had pm sued. 
He now besought the indulgence of the 
court, whilst he read a few extiacts Iroi k 
the plan recommended by the Marquis 
Wellesley. In doing this, he felt tluit it 
would be more pleasing to the court to 
hear the language of others, particularly 
of so exalted au authority, than to be de- 
tained by his own. If he had not this ad- 
mirable document in his hand, he would 
have been obliged to remind the court, at 
some length, of the immense extent of 
their Indian empire — of the prodigiims 
increase of their territory— of tiie a^to- 
inshing growth and progie^s of weilth 
aii'J jmpiilatioii in tho^e coiintne-> wliich 
the sword of a Clive had opened to 
them, and which the tvisdom and coun- 
sel of a Hastings had secured. After 
the Company became possessed of the 
Dewannee tliey arrived at a pitch of 
greatness aud power, that impo'Jed on 
them llie most awful responsibility. 
From that time, until the administra- 
tratioii of the Marquis Wellesley, in IHOO, 
to what a prodigious extent had not their 
empire been carried ! The mind was 
almost confounded by the contemplation 
of such a subject. It he were not posses- 
sed of the noble marquis’s memoiial, he 
would not, perhaps, have been able to 
forbear from repeating those eulogies 
which the common voice of the country 
had pronounced on the successful admi- 
nistration of their sovereign character, and 
from referring to the speeches delivered 
in parliameut by great and able statC'- 
meii, who had declared, “ that the manner 
in which they, a company of merthauts, 
had governed their Indian empire, bad been 
the theme of admiration throughout the 
world I” Their territories had increased in 
extent— the wealth of those territories had. 
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progressively advanced — and their popu- 
lar ioii had approached towards sixty mil- 
lions of subjects, who owned their power, 
and lookc<l up to them for protection. 

Yet so little had the legislative sovereigns 
of this mightj^ empire departed from the 
path of rectitude, that tho'*e who had 
most studied their affair^, were unani- 
mous in declaring (whate\er propositions 
they might entertain for lendeiing their 
government more peifect) that the justice 
and etficieiicy ot their adininistrarion were 
worthy of the highest paneryric, and must 40 
ever be the theme of aniniiation amongst 
those who were best acquainted with the 
theory and practice of goveinment I The 
court sliould hear a summary of these 
facts in the extract which he should now 
read, taken from the preface to the regu- 
lations which accompanied the plan of 
the Marquis Wellesley’s institution, and 
which refers to the reasons which induced 
him to found the college at Fort William : 

“ Wherea'^ (said his lordship) it hath 
pleased divine Providence to favour the 
counsels and arms of Great Britain, in 
India, with a continued course of pros- 
perity and glory; and whereas, by the 
victorious issue of several successive war«, 
and by the happy lesult of a just, wi«e, 
and moderate system of policy, extensive 
territories in Hindustan, and in the Dec- 
can, have been subjected to the dominion 
of Great Britain, and under the govern- 
ment of the hon. the Knglisli East-lndia 
Company, in pioccss of time, a gieat and 
poweiful empiie has been i-uindcd, com- 
prehending many populou*^ and opulent 
province^', and various nation^, ditfering 
in religious p'‘i>uiMOUs, in language, 
mauneis, and ha]»its, and respectively 
accustomed to be governed according to 
peculiar usaites, doctrines, and laws ; and 
whereas tlie sacred doty, true interest, 
honour, and policy of the British nation 
leqiiire that effectual pR*'T>»on slionld be 
made at all times for the good government 
of tlie British empiic in India, and for the 
prosperity and happine'^sol the people in- 
habiting the same ; and many wise aud 
salutaiv regulations have aecoidingly been 
enacted, from time to time, by the Gbver- 
nor-general in council, with the benevo- 
lent intent and purpose of administering 
to tlie said people their own laws, usages, 
and custom'', in the mild and benignant 
spirit of the British constitution; and 
whereas it is indiSj'eiiNibly necessary, 
wiili a new to secure tlic due execution 
and administration ot tiie said wise, salu- 
taiy, and benevolent regulations, in all 
time to come, as well as of «uch regula- 
tions and laws as may hereafter be enact- 
ed by the Governor-general in council, 
that the civil servants of the hon. the 
English East-lndia Company, exercising 
histh and important functions in the go- 
vernment of Indiu^ should be pioperly 
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qtialitied todischaige the arduous duties 
of their respective offices and stations, 
should be sufficiently instructed in the 
general principles of literature and science, 
and should possess a competent knowledge 
as well of the laws, government, and con- 
stitution of Great Britain, as of the seve- 
ral native languages of Hindustan and the 
Deccan, and of the laws, usages, and cus- 
toms of the provinces which the said civil 
servants respectively may be appointed to 
govern.” 

Such (observed Mr. Jackson) were the 
sentiments wi\ich governed his lordship’s 
mind, when, in a manner the most so- 
lemn that could be imagined — in the pic- 
seuce of the chief officers of the govern- 
ment— of the whole of the magivstracy of 
Calcutta — of the great public functionaries 
- — in the face of his country and of all Asia — 
he instituted the most sublime intellectual 
fabric the eastern world had seen. The 
noble marquis informed the court of di- 
rectois of liis proceedings, and of the esta- 
blishment of this new institution— and 
the answer of the executive body was a 
very short one indeed ! His lordship pre- 
sumed that the motives which dictated it 
were good, although he felt that his terras 
were liarsh — at least he seemed to inti- 
mate so much in his reply. The court of 
directors, in this letter, approved of the 
principle of tlie institution, and airreed in 
the propriety of educating their seiwants 
liberally ; but alleged that the Company, 
in their present circumstances, with an 
increased debt, a declining credit, a di- 
minished revenue, and a non-capacity for 
investment, must resist the establishment 
of such an institution, ''riiis was one 
great ground assigned lor commanding the 
abolition of the college. Another was, 
that the institution was on a scale much 
larger than the nature of their service 
req aired ; they intimated, that those 
who went out to India might fairly be 
presumed, from their rank in life, to have 
received such an European education, as 
would furnish a sufficient foundation for 
future knowledge, and that the Oriental 
tongues could be readily acquired, if in- 
stead of a college, proper schools were in- 
stituted, or the existing one enlajged for 
that purpose. From that letter of the 
directors, he should nonv read atf ex- 
tract : — 

“ We have (said they) long had under 
oiu’ consideration the plan and reasons of 
Marquis Wellesley for the establishment 
of a college at Fort William. Although we 
feel and acknowledge the just merit of the 
marquis in the couceptiou of the plan, 
whicli breathes a liberal and enlightened 
spirit, .!ijd is enforced with great ability, 
yet, in tue present situation of the Com- 
pany's affairs, with a debt in India beyond 
all former amount, and ascaicity of money 
there beyond all former e.cpeiience, in 


consequence of which public credit is 
depressed, and the investments have 
either been reduced, or wholly sus- 
pended — we cannot, consistently with 
our duty, sanction by our approbaiioH 
the immediate establishment of an insti- 
tuition, hovveverwe may approve of some 
parts of it, which must involve the Com- 
pany in an expense of considerable and 
unknown amount, and which might be 
applied to purposes more beneficial for the 
Company's interests. 

“ Without entering into a particular dis- 
cussion of the Governor-general’s plan, 
we cannot avoid remarking, that it em- 
braces, in our opinion, more than the 
situation and circumstances of the Com- 
pany cun at present justify, 

“ As it is our intention, by the re-esta- 
blishment of Mr. Gilchrist’> to 

supersede, for the present, the new col- 
LEGiA'iE institution proposed by Maiquis 
Wellesley, all expenses hitherto incurred 
on that account will, of course, imme- 
diately cease, and the students from the 
other presidencies be returned thither by 
the first convenient opportunities that may 
:>ffer, after the receipt of this letter.” 

In his lordship’s answer to this letter, 
dated the 5th of August, 1802, they miglit 
perceive all the agony of the disappointed 
scholar, hut conveyed in terms so digni- 
fied and temperate, that it was impossible 
to read the reply without feeling a wish 
that these letters should be piesen'ed, as 
a most able production, worthy of a place 
in every' librai 7 . He had perused with 
much attention the original communica- 
tion of the Marquis Wellesley to the court 
of directors, their answer, and his lord- 
shi)>’s admirable rejoinder. In that letter 
he met all the pecuniary objections of4he 
directors, and refuted them entirely and 
most triumphantly. It is true,” he 
says, “ your Indian debt has increased, 
but your revenue l>as also increased from 
eight to fifteen millions, seven mil- 
lions of which have become yours in 
perpetuity, since my administration of 
your affairs. Public credit is now higher 
than in any year since 1798, and pre^es- 
sively improving, and so far from there 
being any non-capacity for investment, 
the contrary is the fact. There will be, 
in this year, investments to the amount 
of one mil lion. Ho much from Cal- 
cutta, so much from Bombay, so much 
from Madras. Indeed, you have the op- 
portunity of carrying your investments as 
far as the rules of sound discretion will 
permit you ; — but, if 1 am to address a 
body of sovereigns, who calculate how 
much it will cost to govern their people 
well — if 1 must argue the question in the 
shape of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
and consider what expense the state will 
incur in enlightening the individuals who 
are destined to govern your immeiKie 
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territories, and sixty millions of people, 
who will be cm i led ou, by and by, to dis- 
tinguish by tlieir conduct the representa- 
tives of the just prince fiom the despot, 
the moral and religious functionary from 
the pagan and the atheist — if these high 
considerations must he estimated by the 
rules of arithmetic ! 1 submit to your in- 
terrogatories, and my answer is, that the 
college will cost you nothing ’ How ? Be- 
cause the great body of your civil ser- 
vants will, wdth that liberal spirit which 
has ever characterised them, submit to 
an impost to be laid on their salanes, in 
order to defiay the whole expense of an 
institution in w^hich all feel a common in- 
terest. This proposition, so honourable 
to those who consented to it, I doubt^ if 
consistent with your dignity to accept ; I 
shall therefore do without availing myself 
of such a resource, and yet the institution 
shall cost you nothing. I have looked to 
certain existing taxes, which are adminis- 
tered and collected so negligently, that 
their increased produce, when properly 
attended to, will meet I lie necessary ex- 
pense. I’hus your pecuniary objections 
arc done away. The additional pro- 
duce of particular taxes in Bengal will 
actually provide for the whole outgoing 
of the college 1" — Such was the substance 
of the sentiments expressed by the noble 
marquis in the letter alluded to. His 
lordship then went on to shew, that the 
projected f^ckools at Madras^ Bombay, 
and Calcutta, would, in fact, cost the 
Company more than the plan proposed 
hy himself. He would now, Mr. Jackson 
said, call the attention of the court to a 
part of his lordship’s reply, which record- 
ed an Mrt, in comparison with which he 
thought all the otlier acts of his govern- 
ment faded away in point of splendour. 
It was a proct'eding of so high and digni- 
fied a kind, that, in achieving it, lie had 
furnished an iniperisliable page in the 
annals of the Company well worthy the 
contemplation of every future Governor- 
general. However exalted his rank might 
be— however high in court favour, distin- 
guished by the smiles and affection of his 
prince — there was no man who rai^ht, in 
future, be sent out to govern India, to 
wliose advantage the Company might not 
open that instructive passage, and point 
out to him a lesson, drawn from the ex- 
ample of one of the most illustrious, suc- 
cessful, and enlightened statesmen that 
had ever planted his foot on the soil of 
India — ^yes, they might show that eminent 
person in the performance of an act of 
public devotion to the Company’s autho- 
rity as profound as it was known to be 
painful to him ! — After the noble marquis 
had re-stated all his former reasons now 
strengthened by experience and complete 
success, for tlic continuance of the coU^ 
— after having refuted and exposed tUeJpe- 


cuniary objections of the executive body, 
— and pointed out the improvement which 
the Company’s young servants had evin- 
ced since the college had been founded 
and empliatically traced the evils which 
would be produced by its abolition, he 
prepared to obey tlie commands of the court 
of diiectors. “ If 1 had been disposed,’* 
said he, “ to assume those statements 
which I have laid before you as aground 
for delaying obedience to your commanJs 
until you had farther considered the sub- 
ject, I might have done it— but I chose 
rather to set an example of implicit obe- 
dience to your authority.” Certainly the 
noble marquis, thus strong in reason and 
refutation, might have delayed obedience 
to their commands. The executive Imdy, 
who were so well versed in the history of 
the Company's affairs, must be aware, 
that gi-eat and good governors, when they 
had adopted measures which the directors 
did not approve, had frequently delayed 
obedience to their commands for rescind- 
ing ihein until they could hear again from 
England. This re-hearing genei ally con- 
sumed three or four years. In that time, 
a new order of directors had sprang up, 
fluctuations of authoi ity hail taken place, 
the subject had gradually been forgotten 
— and thus, in two out of three instances, 
tlie measures originally objected to, were 
ultimately established. But marquis 
Wellesley did not avail himself of this 
practice, “ I have,” said he, “ founded 
this institution, subject to the authority of 
my honourable masters — and shall I, who 
am by law the servant of the Company, 
dispute their commands ? No, however 
painful the task may be — however assu- 
red I am that the college would be highly 
useful — still I will abolish it. Because I 
feel, that disobedience in me, their servant, 
would be productive of ill consequences 
which the benefit that might be derived 
from twenty colleges would not atone for. 
As the first in rank, I will also be the 
first in this act of implicit submission to 
the decree of those by whom I was en- 
trusted with this high and reponslble sk 
tuation. The noble marquis then sum - 
moned the constituted authorities, who, 
with so much satisfaction had witnessed 
the foundation, and had aided and mark- 
ed the progress of this intellectual edifice, 
and then in the face of lamenting Asia, 
in the face, he would almost say, of la- 
menting Europe, his lordship had by a 
solemn act of ^vernment proclaimed the 
decree of the court of directors ! He thus 
notified tliat event, in his dispatch to the 
executive body 

** Possessed, therefore, of the court’s 
approbation of the general principle and 
objects of the institution,**-^for, observ - 
ed Mr. Jackson, the court trf directors 
affected to approve of pr^iple, and 
to applaud the object, white they pulled 
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down the edifioo), “ liavinsf actually experi- 
enced and ascei rained its beneficial efiVet" j 
be i nr’ satisfied that its expenses can Le de- 
frayed without iucou\enience to any 
branch of the Compauj 's affLiirs, and with- 
out any degree of pressaie on the finances 
or the Company iu India ; beiug further 
convinced, that the plan of instruction 
proposed by the court, in supercession of 
the college, would ea’ceed the expense 
which tile court had condemned, and ex- 
pose to hazard the principle which the 
court had approved, / might have deemed 
it to be my duty fUUiler sucti circumstances, 
to suspend the execution of the commands 
of the court for the abolition of the col- 
lege, to refer the question to the further 
pleasure of the couit, and to request that 
the court would be pleased to renew the 
consideration of onlers, the declared fonn^ 
dution ofirhich has been entirely removed 
hy the happy change effected in the finan- 
cial situation the Company in India. 

“ But, although the first view of my 
duty might have suggested the prtiprieiy 
of such reference, the peculiar character 
and spirit of the courCs conimaJidSy on 
this unhappy occision^ and tlie nature of 
the institution (intimately blended with 
the general subordination of the service) 
seemed to me to require that I should 
proceed immediately to the public aboli- 
tion of this institution, as an act of ne- 
cessary submission to the controlling au- 
tliority of the court of directors, and as 
a testimony of the obedience due to the 
superior power, placed hy law in the go- 
vernment at home ; I therefore jiassed an 
order, on the 24th of June, directing that 
all expense incurred on account of the 
college of Fort William, should cease, and 
that the institution should be abolished. 
At the same tone, I repealed the regula- 
tions enacted tor the foundation and ma- 
nagement of the college, together with all 
statutes aiid()idei>, enacted or passed by 
the Governor-general in Council, or by 
the visitor, for its discipline and govern- 
ment t" — "rhus the high functionary 
obeyed, while the scholar and the states- 
man mourned the decree which he felt 
bound to execute. 

The only qualification which the noble 
marquis interceded for, was relative to 
the young gentlemen who had come from 
various parts of India to the college. For 
them he de^ired leave to plt^ad, that they 
might not become suflfeieis hy tiiis abrupt 
abolition, but that, having been drawn 
from Madras, from Ikimbay, and from 
various distant parts of India— -many of 
whom, with that spirit which had ever 
distinguished tlieir servants, had given 
up situations of a lucrative nature, iu or- 
der to qualify themselves, at Calcutta, for 
more geneial employment— they should 
be allowed to conclude their terms, rather 
tbaa be suddenly dismissed. You have 


ordered, said his Lordship, that the 
college shall be superseded by Dr. Gil- 
christ's plan, and that it shall be convert- 
ed into a school. You have also directed 
that the young men sliall be sent home to 
their di fibre iit stations — that all the ex- 
penses of the establishment shall cease 
nom this moment, and that all the native 
professors, and the various learned ad- 
juncts, -whom you through your govern- 
ment have seduced into your service, shiiil 
be dismissed ! — Be it so ; but let these 
young men, I entreat, remain a few 
months longer, in order to finish their 
scheme of education. Many of them 
have come not only from a great distance, 
but are at a great expence for that pur- 
pose, and, I think, may fairly claim this 
iiidnlgence at least. With lespect to those 
learned natives who have been alluied to 
Calcutta, let tliera not entirely dis- 
appointed and sent home without some 
i 11 demiiifi cation again t your unexpectetl 
decree. I call on jou, in regard for your 
own dignity, to be liberal to the tutors 
and kind to the scholars. If you grant 
the time I require, at its expiration I 
shall he able to announce to you iu person, 
having thought it expedient to resign your 
service, that this otfending institution is 
completely and definitively abolished. 
But, even now, if you choose to say, im- 
peratively, that the scholars and tutors 
shall not be thus considered, I know what 
obedience is, and I will carry your com- 
mand into execution. The pioprietors, at 
the time, only knew of these facts, (for 
the papers had not tlien been laid before 
them) from the current history of the day, 
and lie feared through very pei vei ted and 
unfriendly mediums. Three years after- 
wards, iu 1805, the Directors callecl 
the proprietors together, and informed 
them, that they had drawn up the 
plan of a seminary, which was to be 
founded in this country. Of that pro- 
posed institution, he need only shortly 
observe, that, undoubtedly, it was an en- 
lightened and able plan — but that nothing 
more than a seminary of the higher order 
w as contemplated by it ; for a head-mas- 
ter, assistants, and all the teachers that 
were necessary for a school, or seminary, 
were mentioned by those titles in the 
prospectus. Many reasons, admirable in 
their kind, w’ere adduced, tor electing a 
seminary, emphatically so termed, and 
not a college. Every line and page of that 
plan, first submitted to them in manu- 
script, and a printed copy of which he 
held in his hand, clearl) showed that a 
school was intended, of a superior kind 
indeed, but still a school to all intents 
and purposes. By the plan laid before 
the court, it was ordained— Regulation the 
2d, “ that the head master and all the 
other teachers of the institution (no pro- 
fessors, said Mr. Jackson, were then 
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thought of) be appo'nted and paid by the 
%'Oixrt of direviorn." How biood ihe 
anthority of the executive body now ? 
At this moment, rieitlier the head- master 
nor the principal could be appointed with- 
out the approbation of the board of con- 
tioul. By another regulation it was pro- 
vided — that these situations (namely, 
those hend-maste>’ and teachera) may 
be forfeited by misconduct, of which the 
court of directors shall be the juclire !’* 
But tills pow'cr vva« now wrested from 
them ; and the present principal and pro- 
lessois might continue to deride the direc- 
tors ill pamphlets ; they ndglit. as was said 
to have been the case lately, insult them 
ill taunting letters with impunity. The 
directors might writhe under the affront 
—they might bite their lips, in anger — 
but they could not assert their dignity bv 
the removal of those who thus offended 
them. The directors Iiad no longer the 
pow'er of dismissing a professor. Sucli 
was now tile law, tliat, whatever feelings 
of displeasure they might entertain, how- 
ever they miglit find themselves deiided 
and lidiculed by those wiioin they paid, 
ihey cetiid not dispense with one of their 
'lervices, but with tlieconcurierceof their 
brother-clergyman, the Lord Bishop of 
London (w'ho, with all due reverence be 
it spoken, might not enter into the 
tvouuded feelings of the directors.) — 
{Hear ! hear I) There wras also another 
iinportant deviation from tlie original 
scheme, which, he conceived worthy the 
attention of the court, lu the plan of 
1H05 it was stated, “that, so far fiom 
there being any reason tor not compre- 
hending in siicit plan, the servants of the 
< htfia estahih/an 'fif leasonscould 
be adduced, wliicli positively recommend- 
ed their inclusion.” But, acemding to 
the prev^eiit s}stem, though this favourite 
establishment must compulsively be re- 
sorted to by ev’ery person going out to any 
part ot India, yet China, not being namerl 
in the act as distinct from India, writei'M 
for China, who were always the sons of 
the directors, did not now go to the col 
lege. So little stoie did the directors 
themselv’^es set by the present institution, 
that, since the act of 18LJ, which they 
regarded as leaving them at iibeity, but 
one diiector had sent his own son there, 
and he remained but a tew months. 'I'his 
fact needed no comment ! it was of itself 
conclusive ! He, therefore, called on the 
general court, to look to what they w^ere 
really comuiitted— and to say how tar they 
had agreed to the institution in its exist- 
mg shape, and subject to its present sta- 
tutes ai^ regulatious ? In noticing Mr. 
Maithus's pamphlet, Mr. Jackson said the 
proprietors would perceive that he had 
not touched on the more trifling parts of 
JL He interfered with no man’s Jokes. 
** would be a pity, wheu a geuilemau 


supposed that he had said a very good 
thing, to show him that he ha<l uttered a 
very bad one. Mr. Malthas had spoken^ 
sneeringly, of the “ tadies and gentlemen 
proprietors'' He (Mr. Jackson) exulted, 
as much as any man could, in seeing their 
fair countrywomen more and more ap- 
preciate the value of intellect — in their 
being sensible how much more compa- 
nionable they became to man when tliey 
cultivated their mental powt’r«. He 
lioped they w'ould come again and again 
to witness the proceedings of the proprie- 
tors. It would give him the highest plea- 
sure to see them, and Mr. Maltlius might 
continue, if he pleased, to deride their 
assemblage, as “ the ladies and gentle- 
men of the general court !” It had hitherto 
been rather a figurative expres’^iou — but 
this day he had the sati'^faction of ob- 
serving, for the first time, it was fact ;* 
a fact which, he trusted, would fre- 
quently occur. — (Hear I hear!) But 
another point appeared to excite the mer- 
riment of Mr. Malthus still more. It 
was this — that they, “ the good citizens 
of London,” should take it into their 
heads to guess at the feelings of the uni- 
versities with regard to the assumption 
of their dress, while the universities 
were, in fact, laughing at their presump- 
tinn ! How far himself and In other pro- 
])iietors, the “ citizens of London,” 
might provoke the risibility of the uni- 
vtTMties, was not for him to say, but he 
believed he (Mr. Jackson) could tell the 
learned professor, from pietty good au- 
thoiity, what the univasitic'' leally did 
laugh at. They laughed at the mimickry 
ot their habiliments and their titles; at 
cai)s and gowns, principal*?, and profes- 
sors I It might be piopcr here to observe, 
that the resolution ot the general court, 
in answer to the seminary plan of 1805, 
showed the whole of Mr. Maithus's hy- 
pothesis to be false. It proceeded on an 
assumed fact, that the proprietors were ene- 
mies to any system of cd acation for their 
writers. It had been said that they wanted 
to scud out raw boys, at thirteen or four- 
teen years of age, to India — and that tlicy 
wished to have them whipped until the 
moment they went on shipboard. He 
should auswc" this, as lie would every 
other disparaging insinuation, by refer- 
ing to their record, which shewed their 
opinion, and even dem.iud, as to a iho- 
roiigii good education ; but he would first 
notice another pas>age in Mr. .Maltlius’* 
production, which imputed to him pro- 
found ignorance for having argueil in a 
foi iner debate, as if any ot their writers 
were to be emplo.ed otherwise than as 
statesmen; he, (.Mr. Jackson) believed 
his words were, that ** it was too much 
to expect fia>in human nature, that tliese 

♦ Tiiere wtr* Mmrsl in court. 
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young men, after lieiug educated in the 
highest walks of learning — after having 
received e\ery species of intellectual ac- 
coniplisliinent, — after declaiming from 
their rostrums on the most sublime sub- 
jects, moral, philosophical, and [wlitical, 
—should descend from these proud heights 
of mental dignity, to count bales and 
measure muslins. Mr. Maltbus asserted 
that he (Air, Jackson) must be profoundly 
ignorant, or he would not have stated 
this — because all the young men were in- 
tended for state.^inen, not even excepting 
those who might be intended for the 
commercial department. Mr. Jackson 
said he would reply to this charge also, 
by quoting the seminary plan of 1805, 
which, after stating the duties they would 
have to perform, described the necessary 
qualifications for them in the following 
terms: — “ It proceeded to set forth 
that, A good acquaintance with arith- 
metic and mathematics will also be 
indispensable. — In almost every situation 
in which a niau can be placed in India, a 
read^ use of figures will be found of 
gi eater value than those who may be apt to 
regard this as merely a vulgar attainment 
would suppose. ^Mercantile accounts are 
not here particularly intended, though 
such a notion ot them as is to be acquired 
from theory would be useful to the general 
scholar, and young men desimicd for the 
couadert'iul Itite the seiaice might de- 
rive advantage tiom an insiglit into the 
business of a counting house , but it 
would be lar more material to them to 
he instructed in the geneial principles of 
commerce. The pupils of c^ery descrip- 
tion shouhl not only be rendered expert 
in all the common rules of arithmetic, 
integral and ti actional, but led up higher 
to the knowledge of the piinciples on 
which those rules depend.” — Was it too 
much to suppose that tiie accomplish- 
ments here desciibcd weie meant tor 
commercial operations in their proper de- 
partments, even though they should com- 
prise the superintending the weighing of 
indigo, the counting of hales, or the 
measuring of muslins ? To shew further 
the then ideas of the directors, as to the 
scale to wliich the pioposed seminary 
should 1)6 confined, they ordered, on that 
occasion, the follow imr paragraph of their 
letter to marquis We!h>iey to be laid be- 
fore the general couit, together witli the 
plan in question x—riz, “ Without enter- 
ing into a particular discussion of the 
(jmernor-geueral’s plan, we cannot avoid 
rciiirtiking, that it embiaces, in our 
opuiion, more than the occasion necessa- 
Tilf/ ret/uireSf and more than could pro- 
bably be realized, or than would comport 
with the situation and circumstances of 
the Company, "llie most material bene- 
fits which are wanted in the education of 
tjie young wn leccivcd into our service. 


may, we conceive, be obtained by the 
adoption of apian of instruction, upon a 
much smaller such a one as we 

shall point out in a subsequent para- 
graph,” With these extracts, and with 
the plan in his hand, which he had just 
read, pointing out the necessary qualifica- 
tions for tiieir young men, and with a 
strong feeling that trade w’as the great 
support and character of the Company — 
was it, he would ask, extravagant to say, 
that their servants ought not to be 
primarily made magistrates and states- 
men — doctors and philosophers ? Was it 
a proof of utter ignorance in him to as- 
sert, that their attention ought not to he 
entirely withdrawn from mercantile con- 
cerns? Ought they not early to imbibe 
some knowlege of the principles and prac- 
tice of commerce — to be acquainted with 
the maxims of liberal and enlightened 
merchants, a class of society from which so 
many great characters had sprung in every 
age ? Let the court remember, that the 
Conipauyhad turned out eminent mcn,wiieii 
no institution, exclusively appropriated to 
the education of their youtli, existed — 
when mercantile instructions superseded 
almost every other. It was hard, there- 
fore, it was unjust, for Mr. Malthus to 
say, that, up to this tinve the servants of 
the Company had been in a comparative 
state of barbarism, and had known little 
or nothing. If this were the ease, huw 
did it happen tliat succeeding statesmen. 
Mi. Buike, lord (iieiivillc, and others, 
Itad unanimously cxpies>ed their astonish- 
ment at the mass of talent |iO‘^sessed by 
the Company’s servants — which, to u^e 
their own wonls, was unetiuailed in the 
h 1 s t ory o f th e \\ 0 r Id . S u rcl y a S aunders , 
a lord Pigot, an Orme, a Dalrymple, a 
Van si tt ait, a Verelst, and a Hasting?, 
those eminent civilians, who wxre brought 
up in the service of the Company, were 
samples of excellence not to be passed un- 
noticed ? Had the proprietors forgotten 
those great names, to wliich history would 
be faithful, however modern publications 
might endeavour to undervalue their me- 
rits 1 MTth those examples before them, 
it would, therefore, be unjust to the civil 
service to say that it had not, in former 
times, matured great aud eminent men. 
He, however, wished to place this matter 
on a more solid foundation, and raise it 
above accident or chance. He was desir- 
ous of insuring to their young servants a 
certain degree of education. Though lie 
knew many military and civil servants of 
the highest character, who had not been 
required to produce credentials of that 
early and appropriate instruction which 
he was anxious should be extended to 
their writeis, it did not follow that others 
would become equally conspicuous unless 
the Company took care that they received 
up to a certain degree, that education 
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■\vhich the just ])erformanre of their fu« 
ture duties rendered nece^^sary. Had the 
general court been indifferent to this cir* 
cumstaiice ? As an answer to that ques- 
tion, let tliem hear the resolution of the 
5Bth of February, 1B05 — and he lioped 
he would be excused in requesting the 
particular attention of the propi ietors to 
it. That resolution was the banner 
which protected the general court — it 
was the shield and buckler under which 
they must hglit against those who rudely 
aisserted that, to save money, oi from 
whatever other paltry motive he liuew 
liot, they were enemies to education, and 
wished to send out raw boys, smarting 
under the iiiflicUoii of the rod, to dll situ- 
ations of great public importance in 
India. Now let the proprietois mail: 
the resolution, and let the public judge of 
the candour of their opponents : — 

“ At a general court, Ijeld on Thursday 
the 28th of Febniary, 18[)r>— 

“It- was resolved — That thi> Court 
“ doth highly approve of an esrablish- 
meat in this country for tlio education 
of youth designed for the Company’s 
civil service, in India, and promises 
itself the happiest consequences from a 
“ system, whicli, instead of sending out 
“ writers to India at too tender an 

admit of fixed or settled principles, pro- 
“ poses to perfect them as much as possi- 
“ ble in classical and liberal learning — 
and thoroughly to ground them in the 
“ religion^ the rojistitutionj and the 
“ lairs of their country ; so that when 
called upon to administer their func- 
tions abroad, they may be mindful ot 
the high moral obligation under wliicli 
tliey act, and of the maxims of the Uritish 
Government, wlio'-e character for jus- 
tice, tie^dom, and benevolence, they will 
“ feel it their duty and their pride to 
support,” 

Havdiig read this resolution, he de- 
manded whether it contained any thing 
that could justify a sneer at “ the ladies 
and geiitiemen proprietors of India stock/' 
as eneniies to education ? It was impos- 
sible fahiy to accuse “ the Londot citi- 
zens/’ as Mr. Professor had cornplaisant- 
ly termed the general court, “ with an 
intention of sending out raw boys to In- 
dia, when the first stipulattou of the pnw 
prietois was, that the tender age, from 
sixteen to nineteen, should be passed 
in this country; ■^''hcrc their youth 
shonld be “ perfeetc - as much as pos- 
sible in classical and nlieval learning, and 
thoroughly grounded in the laws, consti- 
tution, and religion of their country,"* — 
in order that they might, being impressed 
witli reverence for the institutions of their 
native land, perform the important func- 
tions which they would be called on to 
execute witli firmness and magnanimity 
—“that they might watch over and protect 


the real interests of our Indian erapice — ► 
and adminisser justice, in its tiue spirit, 
to immcciit and defenele'^s millions, who 
wer{‘ now become the subjects of the 
Company ! ’Ilna was the foundation 
which was laid by the proceedings of 
the general court — this was the base 
of the institution which they contem- 
plated — this the rock upon which they 
lested their character, and whenever 
any man, whether he were a scholar 
or a simple subject, asserted that the 
proprietors were not as anxious, even 
as the marquis ^Wellesley, t'or the ex- 
tension of due education to their young 
servants, he would iiold up this resolution, 
and gainsay the person who should malign 
them by such an unfounded aspersion. 
''iluU rcbolutiou contained a complete and 
triumphant refutation of the calumny. 
That lesolntion was proposed five years 
after marquis Wellesley’s institution was 
founded, and three years after its aboli- 
tion — con^^eqiiently the debate of that day 
could have no share m that decree. In 
that debate, liowever, he had >taU'd two 
objections to the maiquis Wellc'-ley’s 
plan, because he felt it to be his duly not 
to blink any question connected witli the 
subject of education, lie should ha>e 
urged the same objections m 1802, had 
tlie matter been brought before the gene- 
ral court, when orders were given to an- 
nul tlie establishment. It was not until 
three years after that abolition, that a 
plan of education wa':, for the first time, 
proposed to the general court ; he thought 
it liglu, on that occasion to show the 
tlic benefits wliich lie thought would ai- 
crue iioin the semiumy which he meant 
to suppoil, and in so doing, to stale his 
two objections to tlie inarqins Wellesley’s 
institution. Looking to there objections, 
the court would do him the justice to say 
that they were not founded on a pounds, 
shillings, and pence view of tlr^ question 
— a consideiation which, for liie first 
lime, was stated to influence the proprie- 
tors, ill the pamphlet of Mr. Malthas, 
His first objc,.flon was, that it was most 
dangerous to send youths out to IndiH 
at the age of sixteen ; a period when 
neither the mind nor body were fitted for 
such a change. When the body was not 
able to re-^ist the debilitating effects of 
that eneiTating climate, and the mind 
was incapable of repelling the approaches 
of pleasure, in its seductive and 

alluring forms. At such a critical period, 
he thoiicht it was much better that young 
men should be suffered to remain in this 
country, under the immediate eye of 
their parents or friends.*— hear 
He thought it was preferable that they 
should receive, in this country, a liberal 
education, under proper instnictois, pro- 
vided by the Company for tliat purpose, 
than that they should run the ri^k which 
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so early a residence in India would in- 
evitaBly expose them to. Here, he felt, 
parents tvould be assured of the morals of 
their children, because they would be 
formed by themselves — they would feel 
assured of their propriety of conduct, 
since their conversation would be fashion- 
ed by themselves — they would feel assur- 
ed of a proper education , since it would 
take place immediately under their own 
observation. This was one of his great 
objections to the Marquis Wellesley’s 
plan. He paid that homage which every 
liberal man mu'st pay, to the establish- 
ment of the noble marquis, but in this 
point he conceived it was detective — be- 
cause, in his opinion, the age from six- 
teen to nineteen should be passed in this 
country ; but let it be remembered, in jus- 
tice to the noble marquis, that at that pe- 
riod no particular romse of education 
was enjoined hy the directors, and the 
sending the writeis out at the tender age 
of sixteen was a practice rather encou- 
raged than otherwi<«e ; it was thereto re, 
under the then existing circumstances, 
that the representative of sovereiimty in 
India had acted upon the great scale of 
paternal duty, and at once provided, by this 
splendid literary asylum, tor the safety of 
their bodies and the culture of their 
minds. When he (Mr. Jack‘?on) ar:^ncd 
llie ease in 1^05, the case was totally dif- 
ferent ; a plan of liiitish education \vas 
then befiire them, and he was bound to as- 
sign hisrea.sons tor giv ing it the preference. 

Hi.s second objection was this — that, 
until they had looked the question of 
eohnization fairly in the face, they ought 
not to take a step that would produce 
it. While the constituted authorities w(‘re 
deprecating colonization in their various 
acts and publications, he considered it im- 
politic to adopt a plan that must necessa- 
rily lead to it. Wherever joiiih received its 
education, at the age of from sixteen to 
manhood, there the feelings of tlie hcai t 
would be expanded, and no time could re- 
move those early impressions. There the 
intimacies of juvenile life would take 
root, and ripen into friendship — and by 
the latter period attachments of a warmer 
and more sublime nature would frequent- 
ly be formed — where the first sentiments 
©f love or friendship were imbibed, theie 
the heart would remain ; it would linger 
around the scenes of youth, hallowed and 
endeared by the tenderest recollections. 
The body might be sent fiom pole to pole, 
it might traverse civilized or barbarous 
regioUvS, but still the heart would be at 
home, It would remain attached to the soil 
where itv affections had first been awaken- 
ed, and where its noblest passions had first 
Ibeen excittd. When a jnuug man went 
forth to rai.'^o a fortune, he cherished tiic 
fond aiid flatteiing Iiope, \ isionary as it 
might seem, that he'diualdharcanopportU' 


nity, when lieretiinied with iudepeudence, 
of proving the steadiness of his friend- 
ship, or the unabated ardor of his love : 
— that heminht assist with his wealth his 
long- tried and affectionate friend ; or, 
addre.'-sing himself to the deceived and 
beloved objei't, of whom, during his ab- 
sence, be had never ceased to think, he 
might exclaim — “ Behold the unvan'ing* 
naluie of my atta<*hment ! my honorable, 
my undeviating constancy! For you I 
have toiled — it is you alone that can re- 
ward my exertions !*’ Slid 1 feelings Mr. 
Jackson would therefore, ou this ground, 
confine to England; — and he had sougiil 
to supersede the practice of sending their 
youth to India at too early an age — be- 
lieving that the consequence would be, 
such ail attachment to their native soil, 
as would urge on their honorable course 
abroad, in the hope of a final and felicit- 
ous return to Europe. But if, on the 
contrary, these affections were tiansport- 
ed to another soil, colonization, whicli 
the company had always objected to, 
would soon take place — and, in the 
course of a generation or t^^o, the off- 
spring of the young men who were sent 
to India, would only be acquainted with 
Endand hy tradition. It could not be de- 
nied, that the independence of America 
was hastened, pci Imps a century or two, 
hy the colleges and seminaries thai were 
spread over tiic surface of tnat countiy. 
Paitialities and affectionate feelings to- 
wards the adonted country took place of 
those, which, under different circum^ta^- 
res, would have been cherished for Great 
Britain — and the consequence wa'^, an 
early effort to obtain complete indepen- 
dence. When he stated this, he begired 
e\ piously to be understood as not com- 
mitting himself upon the great question of 
colonization ; even that question must 
depend upon circumstances. Perhaps it 
would be well, at the present mornenr, to 
encourage the removal of 100,000 families 
from this country to a moie genial climate, 
where they might be enabled to support 
themselves wdth a greater degree of ease 
and comfort, and from being incumbents 
here become customers there. This, 
however, he would maintain, that it 
could not he judicious to sanction a mea- 
sure, which was eminently calculated to 
produce colonization, until they had met 
that question in the fullest manner. But, 
to return to his history —the resolution 
of 1805 having been carried, the subject 
was dismissed from tliat court, and the 
proprietors left it to the directors, their 
delegated authorities, to cairy their reso- 
lution into effect. In a few months it was 
intimated to the general court, that a 
very different plan from that contemplated 
by them was about to be set on foot. 
I’hcy were told, that that which was in- 
tended for a school or seminary was uboui 
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to be converted into a college. A report 
■was laid befoie the proprietors, stating 
the grounds on which it wa> thought pre- 
ferable, tliat the school, oiigiually meant 
to be established, should be formed into 
a collegiate institution. A principal and 
professors were pro^josed to be appointed, 
with various duties — and the whole system 
very much imitated that vvhicli had been 
exploded at Calcutta. He was not here 
hlaraiiig any per^oIl. He had no such iu- 
ttiition. Bui the fact was, that those 
who had pulled down the university at 
Calcutta, on account of its great expense, 
had ejected an university in this country, 
with half a dozen profes&jjrs in various 
branches of learning, precisely on the 
plan, and in tact, ^ll things considered, 
at an intinitely greater expense than the 
institution which had been overturned. 
In appointing those jjrofe'.sors, it was 
necessary that the geneial court .should 
be applietl to, for the purpose of confirm- 
ing their salaries, as a money question, 
and ill that way the subject came before 
the pioprietoia. He euiild not charge his 
meinor) with ev'eiy tlimg that took place 
ou that oeea>ion — but he believed the 
papers v\eie fauly laid befoie the general 
couit, though no debate, as he be- 
lievcfl, ensued. No man had a right, 
therefore, on that account, to get up and 
charge the diiectors with a breach of their 
duty towaids the proprietors, since the 
question was regularly brought under 
their consideration. He most solemnly 
acquitted every director who was at tliat 
time concerned m changing the institution 
fioni a school to a college, from having 
entertained any motive but vvhat was just 
and honourable. They bciie\ed the altera- 
tion would be bettei for the students, 
bettei foi the service, and better for the 
countiy ; and they could have had no idea 
of the mistortunes which it afterwards 
created. One genlleman (Mr. GrantJ 
whom he then had in his eye, and whose 
character for every thing honourable, just, 
and upright, w'as acknowdedged even by 
those whose sentiments, on particular 
points, varied fioni his, had recommended 
<he alteration. That hon. gent, would, he 
was well assuied, have been the last man 
to propose this change, could he have fore- 
seen the lamentable elfecls tha' were after- 
wards produced by it — could he have fan- 
cied that such insurrections would ha%e 
taken place, as he would shew, had dis- 
gi^ed the institution ; could he have an- 
ticipated those moral pervei-sious, from 
which all must wish now to extricate their 
youthful servants. On the 12th July, lc05, 
the change was effected, and professors of 
various descriptions were appointed. And 
here it was worthy of remark, that the 
ground ou which tlie directors stated. the 
change to have taken place, they dhd not 
introduce as coming from thems^fcs, but 
Asiatic Jour 15. 


as having been furnis>hed by the late Dr. 
Henley, and other learned persons, at 
their desire. Accompanying the reasoii.s 
given in the report of the committee, for 
preferring a college to a school, were the 
following words ; — Fiom all these rea- 
sons (given directly in the words of the 
gentleman who communicated them) it is 
evident, that the proposed institution 
should be divided into two parts — one, a 
preparatory school, the othei a college.” 
And again it said, *‘The general course 
of study lias been already sketched in the 
first outline of the plan, — (referring to 
the plan laid before tlie general court, on 
the 2ath of Febiuary, 1805) — and with 
t/ie iissistance of Dr. Henley, the /irmci- 
pal, a more correct scheme has he^n made^ 
of which the following is an abstract^ 
describing the task to be assigned to each 
professor.” Then came the duties to be 
discharged by a series ot professors in the 
following various blanches : — “ Academi- 
“ cal and moral conduct — Theology, in- 
“ eluding natural and revealed religion, 
“its eiidcnces, doctrines, and duties — 
“Classical and general literature — > 
“ Philology, history, political economy 
“ — Mathematics — Oriental languages — 
“ Civil policy, the law of nations,” &c. 
&c. He (Air. Jackson) was quite ready 
to admit Dr. Henley into the honourable 
class of scholars and learned men ; and it 
w^as by no means unnatural for that gen- 
tleman to say, as he did, when he was 
asked to assist in framing a farther plan 
for a new institution — “ Why, with re- 
gard to the foundation of classical learn - 
ing, and of other branches of study, I think 
it would be better if the young men were 
pretty well advanced in them before they 
came to us. Therefore, if, instead of 
“ head master,” the situation intended 
by the plan of 1805, you convert me into 
the principal and the teachers iato pro/et,^ 
sors, and the seminary into a college, I 
think your object will be fully answered.’* 
They all knew what a laborious task it 
was to train up youth to a certain point 
of classical education. They must all be 
aware of the arduous duty which was im- 
posed on Dr. Vincent, when at the head' 
of Westniiuster-school ; a similar duty 
was performed by Mr. Russell, at the 
Charter- 1 ouse, by Mr, Cherry, at Mer- 
chant-Tailors— and by Dr. Sleath, at 8t, 
Paul’s. Such men the country could not 
sufficiently reward for their merito- 
rious exertions. — They ought to be rurdied 
and regarded among its public benefacfcwrs 
— for notbiug could be more uscfiil or 
more honourable, though atthe^game time 
nothing could be more laborious than t^e 
bringing of young peojde up to that point 
of learning, to which Dr, Henley com- 
pletely gave the go-by, when he became 
a principal and recommend^ a college 
professors! Now, he understood, that 

VoL. III. 2 N 
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the dut} of these gentlemen did not travel 
much faitlier than this: — they received 
jgoOO a-jear— tliey were accommodated 
\vith pleasant and commodious dwellings 
— they were supplied with a bountiful 
table — and, for which, as he had been in- 
iormed, t hey gave two lectures a week ,each 
of which occupied two hours! — (Hear ! 
Hear 1) He had reason to suppose that 
this was the fact. But no man had a right 
to charge him with a wilful mis-state- 
ment, it he were not correct in some 
trifling point, since the papers on which 
he and his friends intended to found their 
argument, had been withheld fiom them 
— (Hear! Hear!) Still, however, he 

believed the report which he had stated 
to be perfectly veritable, especially as it 
seemed to receive countenance from a ic- 
ceiit statute. And ceitaiuiy it appealed 
to him, that w’hoever had laised ihc gen- 
tlemen from school-masters to professors, 
had done a most pleasant thing for them 
— (A laughK It appeared, that, for the 
first eight or ten years of the institution 
they could not hare been overwoiked, 
since amongst the regulations so recent as 
August 1815, the iVdlovving was to be 
found, which doubtless was intended to 
give the professors a little more employ- 
ment : — viz. “ Reffulatioiis — Section 1. 
“ supplementary to Statute 7. Claused.— 
“ Duties of f'roA'.v.vor.y— All the protessoi s 
“ whether lav men or clergymen, and 
‘‘ whether resident in the college or out 
“ of it, shall, in future, take an aetive 
“ part in the daily routine of business.” 
Well, the court of proprietors consented 
to the proposed change: — and another 
court was held, in a few months after- 
wards, in consequence of a wish enter- 
tained by the directors, to remove the 
college from Heitford-ca&tle, wiiere the 
institution was originally fixed. Here the 
proprietois would do well to pause, and 
mark how imperceptibly these things tra- 
velled on — -how, by degrees, expense was 
accumulated, and economy was forgotten. 
When the private gentleman was made 
a kuight he required a larger house than 
he before occupied — and, when the knight 
became a lord, his lordship’s dignity de- 
manded a still larger mansion. At the 
time to which he leferred, the Company 
liad a lease, for 21 years, of Hertford 
Castle, which was consideied a very fit 
place for the purpose of a seminary. But, 
no sooner had Dr. Henley persuaded the 
court of directors, and they had persuaded 
the court of proprietors, that a college 
should be founded, than it was stated, that 
it would be much better, if, instead, of a 
paltry leasehold, they were to have a free- 
hold of their own, on which they might 
erect a building worthy of the new esta- 
blishment — and, for tfiis purpose, it was 
eatimated that only ^'57,000 would be ne- 
cessary. The court acceded to the pro- 
posal, and the Hertford family mansion 


was abandoned. For, notwithstanding 
all the turbulence, and hostility, and re- 
bellious feeling, whicli gentlemen behind 
the bar now and then imputed to those 
who resisted their measures, they must 
confess that his friends and himself seldom 
fefused what the court of directors seemed 
to set their iieart upon. (Hear ! Hear ! A 
hwg!t.) In this case their aflections were 
set upon a freehold, and a fine buildings 
with expensive appendages ; and the pro- 
prietoi*s indulged their inclination — al- 
though, instead of ^57,000, it had co^t 
the Company, including etceteras, upward^ 
of £100,000 ! — He would not ask whe- 
ther the college had answered the expec- 
tations which had been formed fiom it, (>r 
not ; all he wi.shed to do was, to lay be- 
for{“ the comt a proper ground for in- 
quiiyiiitcj tliat tact, in order that tlicy 
miglithave a fail oppoitunity of coii'^idci- 
ing whether or not it ought to he suHVicd 
to remain on its present principle. In 
1806, the proposition of the court of di- 
rectors liaviug been agreed to, the college 
was in due time launched, with all its dig- 
nified appurtenances, its p>incipal, it*^ 
professors, its caps and gowns : and all 
the ex-ternuls of a university ! But — 
the bones, the sinews, the blood, the 
mariovv — thelieait, soul, and spirit of a 
university weie wanting! And ten years 
ot experience had pioved that it was radi- 
cally vvioug. 

It was not until 180!h three years after- 
wards, that their executive body said ano- 
tlier word to the propiietors on tins .sub- 
ject. But, though they were silent da- 
ring this long period, lii^^tmy was not. It 
was known, that .ibout the year 1808, an 
insurrection had broke out in the college, 
so general, so alarming, and desperate, 
that it was the common topic of conver- 
sation. Such was the atrocious character 
of that disturbance, that the professors 
called outrageous insuhordm ition — and 
towards them personally, he nnderstood 
that outrage was used. This insurrec- 
tion arose as he undei stood from the or- 
dination of a law, which, he hoped, the 
court never would cease from exposing^ 
until they procured its repeal. 'JThat ob- 
noxious and unjust law demanded that 
the young gentlemen should condescend 
to turn what was vulgarly called king*s 
evidence, and betray each other ! It was 
a vain expectation to suppose that they 
would ever so degrade themselves.— 
(Hear ! hear !) — The insurrection occa- 
sioned by this law, in 1808, was so ge- 
neral, so universal, that the court of di- 
rectors thought it right to repair, m 
corps, to the spot. They did so—tbey 
e.pmined into ail the circumstances of the 
disturbance, and delivered speeches and 
admonitions to the students, which would 
do them honour, as fine compositions, 
and which, doubtless were to be found on 
the college rolls of 1808. Until 1809, no 
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oppoi'tuiiity occurred to the general court 
of sa>ing one word more on the subject 
of educating their youth, though he (IMr. 
Jacksoiij had conversed with an hon. di- 
rector regarded as its patron on tlie affairs 
of the college, and deplored, as that hon. 
director did, the instances of insubordina- 
tion that had happened. He himself said 
upon that occasion, “ can we, in future, 
“ witli any proper .lustification of our- 
“ selves, onipel parents to send tlieir 
children to this institution, where such 
** scenes have been acted ? Let us leave it 
“ to those who are less anxious or less 
“timid with respect to the morals of 
“ their off>pring, to have them educated 
“ there— but let us not force others, 
“ wiiose seiuimeuts with regard to inO' 
“ rals are of a more refined and delicate 
“ nature, to send their sons to a place, 
“ the whole history of which has present- 
“ ed acconling to all report, a continued 
“ series of offences against discipline and 
“ subordination.” 'I'lie hon. director 
“ much as I lament these distnr- 
“ hances, I hope they \\ ill l e lectified, and 
“ that the institution \\ ill eonii well.” Yes, 
the iiofi. director hoped tlien, as he ;I\Ir. 
Jackson! hoped — and a» all the proprie- 
tors hoped — that the abuses might be re- 
moved. But he now found how vain it 
was to hope for radi<'al reform where the 
foundation was radically wrong. The 
subject of the education of their youth 
was, however, brought before the court, 
iiiciden tally in 1809, when they had to 
discuss a question relative to the esta- 
blishment of a militaiy in'«titqtion at Ad- 
dibcomhe — an institution, for the recom- 
mendation of which the proprietors and 
tiic public, were bound to hail with era- 
titude the executn.'e body. On that occa- 
sion, sumo ol the directors who had by 
this time seen the error of such appoint- 
ments had the firmness to dispute with 
principals and professors, and the assump- 
tion of caps and gowns. They were con- 
tent with a head-master — who, he knew, 
filled one of the most laborious offices ever 
eiftrusted to man ; and who had so filled 
it, that the couit could not praise him 
(Dr, Andrews) with sufficient warmth, 
or estimate too highly, Ids meritorious 
exertions. — (Hear! hear !) — He had done 
that which the whole council of school- 
men had failed to perform in another 
place. Good order am! due attention to 
study were so firmly established at Addis- 
combe, that no fair complaint could be ur- 
ged against that establishment. When 
the proposal for the establishment of a 
military institution was submitted to 
them, he expressed a w ish (and he ho- 
ped his suggestion would be soon put 
in practice) that it might be so ex- 
tended as to embrace all their military 
servants— a plan from which great benefit 
would be derived. In consequence of va- 


rious stoiies which had reached his ears, 
respecting the college at Hertford, he 
took that opportunity of moving a reso- 
lution, in the following w'ords: — 

“ Resolved, that this court requests 
“ that the court of directors will lay be- 
“ fore them, from time to time, at least, 
“ once in each year, an account of the 
“ different seminaries in England, parti- 
“ ciilarly stating the number of youths, 
“ the expense occasioned thereby, and 
“ their general state, as to improvement 
“ in the various branches of learning.” 

Now% it had happened from one of 
those causes which would always be 
found to arise in cases where there was 
an extreme jealousy of power, that, 
though the resolution which he had 
moved, expressly called for an account of 
“ their different seminaries,” the court of 
directors construed it as having nothing 
at all to do with the eonduet of the young 
men, or their moral government. They 
supposed, that all that the report was re- 
quired to contain, was, an account of the 
expense which the Company incurred, 
the number of students, and a statement 
of the degree of their proficiency. This 
constmetiou appealed to him a most ex- 
traordinary one, and he had no doubt, 
but that when it came to be considered 
by their committee of bye laws (who 
were men of known ability and honour) 
that they would think t lie proprietors had 
a right to he informed how’ their youth 
weie going on in general conduct as w’ell 
as leariiim?. (Hear ! hear !) The next 
document which he diuuld call their con- 
sideration to, was the report of the fol- 
io wimr >ear, 1810, made in consequence 
of the lesulution which he had just read. 
He was the more anxious, Mr, Jackson 
said, to request the attention of the pro- 
prietors to this report, because upon it he 
had moved a vote of approbation, and 
upon which motion had been founded a 
charge of inconsistency against himself. 
This report was of the most satisfactory, 
nay, flattering nature, especially as to 
the proficiency of several of the stu- 
dents i oucht it then to be made matter 
of reproach to him, that with no other 
means of judging than his reliance otrthe 
representation of the directors, he was 
anxious that the general court should 
likewise declare their satisfaction, and 
c^en put upon record the names of the 
students who had distinguished them- 
selves, he had moved accordingly ? He 
(Mr. Jackson) mentioned this" circum- 
stance, because Mr. Mai thus had stated, 
that the geneial court had always been 
abusing the institution — that every ex- 
pulsion had been debated and opposed in 
that place ; and indeed, had presumed to 
say, that, “ from the avowed wish of 
many of the proprietors of Ea^t- India 
stock to destroy the college, a rebellion 
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would be agreeable to them.” The pro- 
fessor further intimating that a grand rou% 
or what was called a bhw up, was hoped 
for, in the last autumn, which, had it 
taken place, would have been bailed by 
the court of the proprietors, as the hap- 
piest omen of success. Against such ob- 
servations, he begged leave to oppose this 
fact ; — that, from the first establishment 
of the institution, in 1805 and 1806, 
until his motion in 1810, not a word was 
said about the institution ; and, at this 
last period how was it noticed } By a 
resolution of high approbation. (Hear ! 
hear!) That resolution, he admitted, 
would not have been moved by him, if he 
had known of the real state of the col- 
lege, and of the repeated iiisurrectious 
which had taken place. They, however, 
could only found a resolution on the ac- 
count which the directors laid before 
them, and which now it seemed sup- 
pressed, no doubt from kind motives, 
these painful facts. He had moved the 
approbation of this court, of certain 
young gentlemen by name, who had so 
highly deserved that distinction ; it being 
very justly observed, that nothing could 
tend more to encourage an adherence to 
such conduct, than placiiig on their jour- 
nals the names of those youths who had 
so meritoriously conducted themselves. 
Tliis resolution ofapproval was sent to each 
of the seminaries ami lead to the students ; 
so maiked a compliment, he conceived, 
would travel with the young gentlemen 
out 10 India, and would conciliate the 
respect" and esteem of their seniors. It 
must produce a feeling of honest exulta- 
tion, to reflect, that they were the persons 
selected, as having merited the approba- 
tion of their patrons, and distinguished 
themselves in so honourable a manner. 
He had thus shown, in answer to the im- 
puted ill will and opposition of the Gene- 
ral Court, that the only matter on record, 
relative to the institution, was a resolu- 
tion expressive of their approbation. He 
admitted, that in 1810, when he moved 
that resolution, he had previously heard 
of instances of insubordination. But, 
though be moved that lesolutioii of praise 
and encouragement to particular .scholars, 
he did not lose sight of the disordeis 
which had prevailed. He mentioned this, 
in refutation of the assertion, that nothing 
had been said on thi^ subject till the other 
day, when those w ho called for inquiry 
were accused with having “ broken out 
suddenly in reprobation of the college.*' 
Now the fact was, that in 1810, he de- 
plored those disgraceful exce.sses in the 
most unequivocal terms; and added, that 
if they weie continued, he should, in the 
general couit, move foi the expulsion of 
the ofiender, let him be whose son he 
might, or be connected how he may ; and 
he stated distinctly in his resolution, that 


the court required moral conduct and due 
subordination ; — its terms were as fol- 
low : — “ That this court doth hear, witli 
great satisfaction, the account given 
the court of <//rcc^or.s, respecting the state 
of their college at Haileybury, and the 
consideiable progress made by the stu- 
dents in general, in the various branches 
of learning;” and, by way of admoni- 
tion, he introduced the following words : 
— “ That tills court trusts, that the stu- 
dents, in both their institutions, will con- 
tinue to aspire to those literary attain- 
ments whicli the munificence of the Ea^t- 
India Company affords them .such ample 
means ofacquii ing; and by their moral and 
becoming conduct, on all occasions, stiB 
farther lecommend themselves to the 
friendship ot this court.” This brought 
them, Mr. Jackson said, up to the la>t 
report, and papeis, which had been laid 
before the quaiterly conn held in Septem- 
ber. But previously to his noticing them, 
it would be necessary for him to advert to 
the complete and total revolution which 
took place in the constitution of the col- 
lege, by the act of parliament which w’as 
passed in August 1813, tor the renewal of 
their charter. That was undoubtedly the 
most impoitant period in the history of 
the institution, when, in 1813, the legis- 
lature interfered with it. The act in 
question, the .53(1 of Geo. III. cb. 155, pro- 
vided, that the Company’s college an{| 
military seminary should be farther con- 
tinued and maintained, and that proper 
rules and regulations should be constituted 
and established, by authority of law, for 
the good government of the said college 
and military seminary respectively. It 
was not with the act itself that he (Mr. 
Jackson) quarrel led,' but with its incautious 
and unwise application. 'I'he rules and 
regulations for the due government of the 
college and seminary, were to he framed 
by the court of directors, subject to the 
approbation of the board of contiol, who 
are empowered to make such alterations 
therein, and additions thereto, as they 
might think fit. Now, he contended, un- 
less the directors got back that politicM 
authoiity which had been somehow with- 
drawn from them by these rules and regu- 
lations, all hope of carrying on the college 
advantageously to the real interests of the 
Company, was at an end. After the board 
of control should approve of the regula- 
tions drawn up by the directors, they 
were to become law ; but if that board 
should chose to add to, or subtract from, 
the rules as submitted ti> them, tiiey might 
do it to any extent they pleased. Against 
which alterations, the diieetors might 
have the honour ot making their repre- 
sentation, but there their power ended. 
Whether any statutes had, in consequence, 
been forced on the eourt of directors, he 
knew not ; but certainly tlm law stood as 
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he had stated it. By this iwX the Bi^hcip 
of Loudon was appointed visitor of tlie col- 
lege, })ut he was completely bound hand and 
foot. Xo dif'Cretionary jwwer whatever 
was vested in him. He was obliged to 
act according to the established rules and 
reiiulatwns of the colle^re. He begged 
the court to examine the alteration that 
had been effected in their constitution, 
in consecjueuce of the authority of the 
executive body liaving been thus taken 
away. Formerly, if tlie professors ex- 
pelled a scholar, the directors had a right 
to consider the case, and to revise it. 
This was said to be a reason for the col- 
lege not being ediciently governed, since 
a potver of interfering with the decisions 
of the professors lessened their weight 
with the students. If the establishment 
of a college were a primary object witli 
the Company ; perhaps, despotic power 
might be necessarily vested in the hands 
of the professoi.s. He thought the dignity 
of the directors an object, the political 
consequence of which outweighed twenty 
colleges ! The api>eUant jurisdiction, for- 
merly exercised by the directors — which 
enabled them to extend mercy where cir- 
cumstances warranted it, — was most use- 
ful. But, at present, the college council 
might expel a youth, without the possi- 
bility of his being reinstated. He might, 
indeed, appeal to the bishop of London, 
by way of arrest of j udgment (as lawyers 
would term it) ; but his lordship could 
only decide on the naked ground of late — 
but with the tnerits of the case, with the 
reasons which caused the expulsion, he 
had no more to do than he (^ir. J.) had ; 
and, unfortunately, the directors had as 
little. However trivial the reasons for 
expulsion might be, however worthily 
they might be pleaded in mitigation of 
punishment, the bishop of London could 
not consider them ; his authority was con- 
fined to the mere legal construction of 
the college statutes, as would be seen 
from the following w'ords of statute one, 
section third : — 

“ Provided always, that the appeal so 
preferred by such expelled student, shall 
specify, on the face of it, the statute or 
regulation^ the violation or misconstrue-’ 
tion of which is complained ot by the 
party appealing. Provided also, that 
when a sentence of expulsion has been 
passed on any student by the college coun- 
cil, he shall not be allowed to plead, in 
arrest of his immediate removal from the 
college, either the fact of his having ap- 
peal^ to the visitor against such sentence, 
or his intention to prefer such appeal.** 

For what, continued the learned gen* 
tleman, were students liable to be ex- 
pelled ^ For any act or offence, forbid- 
den by the college statutes. For not 
attending at chapel — for not appearing at 
payers— for abkn«« from tho Uall, at 


stated times. So that, supposing a stu- 
dent to be the son of a gentleman of the 
established church of Scotland ; or of a 
conscientious dissenter, with some sects 
of wiioin extemporaneous prayer was al- 
most a tenet, and, having neglected to 
attend chapel, he should be expelled for 
it ; the confederated strength of the court 
of directors could not restore him. Nei- 
ther the executive body, nor the court of 
proprietors, could reinstate the unfortu- 
nate youth. Though, by the plan of 1805,^ 
as well as by lordWelles ley’s plan, all power 
of examination and revision was rested in 
the directors, the case was now very 
different. That branch of high authoi ity, 
the appellant jurisdiction, was removed 
from them. They could not extend 
mercy in any ease to their own young 
servant, however well the case might 
deserve their favourable consideration. 
Mercy was not merely an amiable attri- 
bute ! a subject for poets to descant on — 
it was the staff and pillar, the very essence 
of sovereign authority. — (Hear I hear .*) 
It would be an incongruity, a solecism, 
to say, that sovereign authority couUi 
exist without the power of extending 
mercy. It was the correlative of sove- 
reign power — >it was its heart, its soul, 
its spirit — and, when it was withdrawn, 
sovereignty fell to the ground. It was 
“ mightiest in the mightiest !*’ and, where 
it existed in its greatest plenitude, there 
also authority was to be found in its most 
unimpaired state. And he would venture 
to lay it down as an incontrovcitible pro- 
position, that, when the light of granting 
mercy was taken trom the directois their 
legal sovcieiguty became proportionateU 
impaired I He meant not to blame, uoi 
to attack any person j but he deeply la- 
mented, that, without callmg the pro- 
prietors together, the executive body, in 
whom the legislature for wise purposes 
had invested sovereign authority, and to 
whom the proprietors had delegated the 
care of their political childien, should 
have parted with their high aud invaluable 
jurisdiction. The directors were now so 
much at the mercy of the professors, that, 
every hour and moment, those gentlemen 
might address them in language, such as 
was never before used to them, and they 
had no efficient means of redress. They 
might, |as he had before observed, comi- 
luie to taunt them in letters. I'hey might 
deride the directors in pamphlets— they 
might speak of them in such offensive 
terms, as would cause the immediate dis- 
missal of a governor- general, if he ven- 
tured to make use of iliem-—- fHear ! 
hear 1) They must submit ; tlie power of 
asserting their dignity was gone, aud 
that by an act of felo de se ! -►Many who 
now heard him were old enough to re- 
member, that, formeHy, when a young 
man wa 9 DOJOin^t^ ^ writer^ from 
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that hour, until he went on ship- board, determine his fate as to public life ! 'flieir 
there was no idea in his mind so creat as aiitliority, which tlie directors had abro- 
that which he formed of an hast- India gated, wa.s a paramount, a traiiscendant 
director. He considered him as the foiin- consideration, for the loss of which no 
tain of all favour — the possessor of all collegiate advantages could atone. In 

authority the disposer of all benefits ! consequence, however, of tliat event, they 

He already termed him his honourable were now sending out forty or tifty young 

master” he reverenced him as the so- men annually to India, with strong im- 

vereign of millions— and be exulted in the pressioiis ot the impotence of tliose in 
idea that he was selected to act under whose sei vice they weie to embark ! The 
him as a minister and public servant. profes>ors talked to their pupils as they 
What was the case now ? The authority wrote. If they derided the directors in 
in which this respect originated was gone, conversation as they did in lettersand pam- 
The moment the young men looked to the phlets, in which they treated them as men 
college statutes, they saw that the direc- too confined in their ideas, and too limited 
tors possessed no power to protect them, in their education, to judge of collegiate 
and tlicir veneration vanished accord- matters — and of whom tliey asserted, 
ingly. They might thank the directors, that, if there were a slired or particle of 
as far as they understood the nature of patronage in the way, every other cousi- 
theobligation,for having nominated them; deration faded befoie it. If such were 
but beyond that they saw no ground for the stiitiments with which tlieir young 
reverence or gratitude. The whole couit "wi iters were imbued, and sucli the max- 
of directors could not rcveise a decree of jms they were taught, he left it to every 
expulsion, or abridge a sentence of rusti- man of sense to judge what must in a few 
cation. That which was the great bond years be the effect upon the Company’s 
of authority was annulled — that the exe- political authority in India. — The next 
cutive body of the East-India Company statute to which he begged the attention 
could not assist hiiUjhowever hardly or un- of the court, was also highly objection- 
justiy he might think himself treated ; he able, and formed a most extraordinai y 
therefore looked upon these his future *0- contrast to the doctrines necessarily laid 
vereigns with feelings of indifference, if not down by Mi. Professor Christian, in his 
contempt. He beheld a body of nun, of lectures on the law of Knglaml. By this 
whose power and authorityhe had lieard so statute it was ordained, that if a young 
much, incompetent to entertain the appeal man, when interiogated, afici adistuih- 
or petition of the expelled, however high auce had taken place, maintained an ob- 
they might think of his talents and general stinate silence, — that is, lefused to cou- 
condnet, or however in their opinion vict himself, or accuse others— tiien, the 
fcrnall the offence ! Yet such was tlje law profe.ssors might, if they plea'?ed, .‘^eieet 
— not an ancient law, not a law* too obso- such of the students, as they conceived 
lete to act upon — but a law" of recent most likely to he concerned. They were 
enactment, in full strength and vigour ! not called on to judge, nor as was the case 
Cnder iti5 provisions, a youth once ex- a few days since, when pei sons were ar- 
pellcd, wa> utterly destioyed : no door rested for tlie outrage on the Prince Re- 
v\ as open to his return — his bc't liopes gent, of the probable guilt of the partie.s 
in life were blasted ! his ruin irreti iovablc ! selected, by their having been close to the 
for this law was insepaiably connected real offender, or appareiifiy implicated in 
with another, as awful and as desolating in the genei al transaction ; vo ^ucll ciicum- 
its consequences as could be imagined, stance as this was lequiied; but it was 
Bv the fourth statute of the college it w*as (piitc sufiicieiit for the expulsion of a 
ordained, “ That no student, expelled yontli, dreailful as were the consequences, 
the college, shall be admitted into any if, tiom his formpr habits ^ tlie professors 
department of the Company's service thought him likely to be the offender ; — 
Thus was e\ery department of the service that w"as all the .statute declareil to be ne- 
shut against him foi ever! So that, if a ccssary to conviction, and they might 
^oung man were expelled from the col- pioceed on this to the last extremity of 
iege, for not attending chapel, or for not their law*; might shin the entiance to the 
appearing in the hall, altliongh the direr- C’onipany’s army against the jiresumed de- 
tois should see in him the dau nings of a liiiquent, or bar the door to honor or dig- 
Welliimton, they could not admit Iiim ' nity again^'t tiie embryo statesman. In 
into the army— if they perceived in Iiim <;hoit, they miudit prevent, forever, the 
the genus ot the state talenfs of a VVel- suspected student from being employed in ^ 
lesley, they could not train him for their any capacity whatever, by his master and 
eoun'eiis— if he discovered gieat promise their master, the East-lndia (ornpany! 
as a mathematician, or an arithmetician, (Htar! hear!) From whence did this 
they could not emplo} him in their finance statute conie.^ Surely it could not be the 
department, or place iiim in their account- emanation of a Britisli heart— or the off- 
nnt’s office at home ' — Whatever might be spring of British feeling } (Hear !) He 
tli€ genius expelled, five clergymen might could assimilate the principle on v^'hicb 
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it was founded to nothuig but tlu' de- 
cimating practice ot tde ‘.b)mati'5 — whose 
generals, halt hero and halt fonn l 

^enteuce a shorler process than trial ; 
that it was easier to pur a man to dcat ., 
than to prove him guilty; todecapirate 
than to do justice. (Hejr ' !) He 

knew thcne vvas nothing like tin's statute 
at Oxford ruwiliing to tuis to his own 
recollection or lesearch, he had applied for 
information o high authoritits, and vvas 
assuied that such a statute was unknown 
to them. He did not wish assertion, re- 
lative to this obnoxious law, howev'er 
strong, to be received as proof by the 
proprietois; it was one of those docu- 
ments whicli must be read to be believed I 
It was the third supplemental statute, 
section 1 : 

“In cases of improper behaviour, 
where, from a number of students being 
present, whether at lectures, hall, chapel, 
or elsewhere, the offenders cannot be de- 
tected, a seleition shall be made of tho.‘!‘C 
7nost likely to be concerned — who, on 
their inahihty clear themselves, (which 
inability, observed Mr, Jackson, might 
arise from various causes, not within the 
control of the accused paityj, and de- 
clining to s^ive up the delinquent, shall 
be subject to punishment, accoulingtotlie 
nature of the offence.** And by section 2 
it vvas enacted, viz. “ In case of any gross 
act of insubordination being committed, 
the author or authors of which cannot be 
discovered the council shall select from 
the body of the students, amongst whom 
the act took place, tho^e vvho,/>o;» their 
general habits, are most likely to be con- 
cerned, .separating them fiorutho^e whose 
general habits Ho not bring them under 
suspicion, and of those, so selected, a cer- 
tain portion, according to circumstances, 
shall be immediattly rnsticnted, with the 
loss of a term, or exp lied the college'* 
(Hear, hear !J 

Such were the statutes as last published, 
adding thereto that melancholy and 
desolating provision, “ that no student, 
who had been thus selected, at hap-ha- 
zard, for expulsion, should ever he admit- 
ted into any line of the Company’s ser- 
vice.”— /7/eflfr.’ hear *) — Let it not be said, 
that this was <=0 seveic a law, that it 
’’vould not be carried into effect, and was 
therefore h ^s hotribio. He had in his 
pocket an official letter from Mr Bridges, 
the registrar of the college, addicssed to 
a parent in nearly the^e terms “ U is 
my painful dutj to inform \ou officially, 
that the council not being able to detect 
the persons concerned in the outrage of 
Thursday evening, have been under the 
necessity of having recourse to the sta- 
tute.s, which enables them to select certain 
persons, whom they conceive most likely 

to 66 concerned, Mr. is unhappily 

amongst that number, and I have taken 
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for granted that he will b3 received into 
your house.” The proprietors having 
lieard a great deal about rustication, it 
would not be improper to tell them what 
it W'a<, as some of them might not per- 
fectly understand the term.' Suppose a 
youth in a state of jirogressive improve- 
ment, vvhu had acquired con!>iderable 
classical learning, and had gained a com- 
petent knoH'ledge of the oriental lan- 
guages, and of the general literature of 
the college, but had been guilty of some 
foolish neglect ; the college council might 
observe to him, “ it is very true, you have 
made great progress in classical and ori - 
ental, and otlier learning ; but you have 
been absent from the hall, you must, 
therefore, be rusticated for a term or two.” 
What effect had this sentence of rustica- 
tion ? It removed the person against 
whom it vvas pronounced, for twelve 
mouths perhaps, from the regular line of 
improvement in which he had been pro- 
ceeding, hack to some boarding school, 
where he -speedily forgot all that he had 
previously learned at Hertford. It pro- 
ceeded further ; it com])elled the offender 
immediately to depart and go home, uo 
matter with what feelings, or how far 
fearful of encountering the displeasure of 
an angry father, go he must. He lum- 
self, was assured of an instance, by the 
parent of one of three youths, who being 
rusticated, were placed in a post-chaise, 
and sent to Loudon, One of them, when 
they arrived in the metropolis, went to 
some female relations, who kindly pro- 
tected him. The others proceeded to a 
hotel, in Covent-Garden, where they re- 
mained three flays before their parents 
discovered them. It was in vain to ex- 
pect that extreme severity would subdue 
the ordinary feelings of early youth. 
They could not, wdth a magician’s wand, 
instantly convert boys into men — and if, 
by harsh measures, they attempted to ef- 
fect such a metamorphosis, in lads of .six- 
teen years of age, the> w ould fail, as was 
ever tlie case in private life, and only reap 
disappointment themselves, and perhaps 
ruin the victim of this <ipecuiation. Hav- 
ing staged the nature of some of the sta- 
tutes, he should contra-'t the principle by 
which they were characterised, wuth the 
lessons wlilf'h the young men were taught. 
The Company employed Mr. Christian to 
instruct them in the interesting outline of 
the British constitution — to point out to 
them the humane punctilios of our crimi- 
nal law^ — to make them acquainted with 
all the fences and safeguards, by whidi 
the life, the liberty, and the property of 
the subject, are protected. Could any in- 
dividuals, lioW'evercold their temper, hear 
the principles of our British laws detail- 
ed and expounded by able men, without 
lifting up their hearts to Providence, in 
humble thankfulness for the blessings 
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which the founders and defenders of those 
laws had conferred on their country ? 
But if the student on leaving Mr, profes- 
sor Cbiistiaii after one of these glowing 
lectures, should open the statute book of 
the college presented to him on his intro- 
dactioB, he would then see infringed the 
very first principle of those laws, and find 
himself made liable to the punishment of 
expulsion, if he did not do that which 
was exploded by British jurisprudence, 
namely criminate himself. Where an in- 
dividual was even disposed to plead guil- 
ty, the court took every niean:> to induce 
him to withdraw that plea. He had seen 
judge.s almo.st leave their seats to per- 
suade an obstinate or despairing pri^oner 
not to plead guilty. He had heard meu 
high in legal rank explain to prisoners, 
that the law considered them innocent 
till they weie found guilty, and exhort 
them not to accuse themselves. But the 
college statutes recognised a different 
principle — they called on the young men 
to accuse themselves ; and, should an in- 
dividual say, “ I decline to criminate 
myi^lf ,or acting from a nobler senti- 
ment, should he exclaim, “ I will not be- 
tray my friend and companion he be- 
came immediately subject to expulsion 
and consequent ruin ! Xow, though in 
point of law, the evidence of an accom- 
plice may be received, it comes in that 
case under ciicunistances so infamous 
that unless supported by other evidence 
of unquestionable leputation, and thus 
strongly corroborated, the judge al- 
ways summed up for an acquittal 1 
'riiere was not a judge u|ion the bench, 
nor had there been one for a hundred 
years, who would do otherwise — how 
.shocking then did it seem, to drive those 
in whom elevation of sentiment should 
be encouraged to the cruel alternative of 
puni.shment or treachery, of the blasting of 
thieir future, or betraying of their fiiend I 
He had now (Mr. Jackson said) endea- 
voured to explain the legal effect and con- 
sequences of the act of 1813 ; under the 
authority of which, these obnoxious 
statutes have been framed, and how' vast 
an alteration they had made in the rank 
of the directms, and the whole constitu- 
tion of the college; it was not now in 
fact the same institution that the proprie- 
tors had consented to in 1806 or approved 
of in 1810 ; it was scarcely to be called 
the Company’s college, wIjo had now 
little more to do with it, than pay the 
bills ! 

Tliey came now, Mr. Jackson, said to 
the last document with which he should 
trouble them ; namely, the last report 
which had been laid before the court. 
This report consisted of two parts 
— report of the college jcouncil, 
of the I9th of December, 1815; and 
the report of the same council, dated 


the 20th of May, 1816. The first of these 
admitted, that many of the young gen- 
tlemen were incapable of passing the 
Oriental test ; which was w’ell known to 
consist, according to section 9, in “ read- 
ing, translating, and parsing an easy pas- 
sage in Persian and Hindustani and it 
recorded, that the directors dispensed 
with this humble test^ and let the stu- 
dents proceed to India, notwithstanding 
their indolence and ignorance, aUhough 
that branch of learning had formed one 
important object of the institution, when 
it wa-^ first established, the plan for wbicli 
in 1805 observes, ‘Mt could not but seem 
preposterous to exclude from a system of 
education for Itidia the elementary study 
of Oriental language.s.” It is every where 
treated as of great importance, that those 
who are hereaftei to govein India, should 
be conversant with tlie Indian language> ; 
yet it appeared that after the college lia(l 
been established ten years, and cost the 
Company j02OO,OOO, several of the young 
men were thus reported as not having 
passed the Oriental test, humble as it 
was, in a language, which above all 
others, should have been carefully culti- 
vated. — (Hear ! Hear /) The report of 
December noticed the unhappy insurrec- 
tion of 1815 ; which had taken place 
since the enactment of the .severe statutes 
which ha<l been lead; and since the pro- 
mulgation of those laws that \\ere to 
effect every good object, by the extraor- 
dinary powers which tliey givAc to the col- 
lege council. The second part of the re- 
port thus laid before the court in Septem- 
ber last, was dated in the preceding May ; 
it observed tliat ‘‘ the Asiatic languages 
had seldom Ik'oii cultivated with greater 
zeal and success than by a considerable 
portion of the senior students ; but the 
condition of the European literature was 
not quite so favourable.” In truth, said Mr. 
Jackson, in that branch of education they 
gone back. The council sa\, “the 
“ importance of tlie classical and rnathe- 
“ matical branches did not appear to be 
so highly appreciaied\ss \\\<c generality oi 
“ the students, as they had been in some 
former periods ” 'The report then states, 
tliat “ the class last admitted.” namely, 
the boys of sixteen, “ had not shewn 
“ any disposition to withdraw themselves 
“ from that line of study which was ne- 
“ cessary to a sound European cduca- 
“ tion that, “with few exception^-, 
“ there had been a pretty general dispo- 
“ sit ion to pursue, to a certain e.rtenV* 
(not the study of mathematics, of Oriental 
literature, or of philosophy) — but they 
indicated a pretty general dispositioiv to 
“ to pursue to a certain extent some 
“ branch of knowledge or other /” anA 
the council congratulated tlie directors 
and the proprietors, “ that the instances 
“ had been very rare of— abandonment 
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of ALL Study ! ! ” Was this such a re- 
port as those who were payinttlar^^e sums 
of money for the support of this esrablish- 
nient had a right to expect ? — [Hear ! 
hear — It was true he had avoided 
5pcakiug much about money ; but the pro- 
prietors could not forget, that, when the 
institution was first proposed, as school, 
and afterwards converted into a college, 
they were told, that no other expense 
would be incurred than what tiie build- 
iug would necessarily create, and that 
after allowing for the interest of that, llie 
college would ch-ar itself. But it had 
notwithstanding eo>t them 8 or j09,OOO 
per annum, or, according to Mr. Maltlius, 
independently of the building, between 
“ y and ^10,000 per annum;" so that 
the total sum paid by the Company, in- 
cluding the usual estimated interest on 
money sunk, was from 18 to ^*20,000 
annually for the support of this institu- 
tion. He did not complain of this; but 
he thought so large a sum ought to be laid 
out for something — they had a right to ex- 
pect a very different account of the pro- 
gress of the pupils! Having now, Mr. 
Jackson said, brought such facts before the 
court as weie attainable to the proprie- 
tors, lie begged of them to consider, 
whether they had not due and suiticient 
grounds for inquiry, and for requesting 
the court of directors to examine and re- 
port on the different points contained in 
the motion which he had the honour to 
submit to them. These points were : — 1st. 
whether this institution had answered the 
ends proposed by tiie lesolution of Fe- 
bruary, 1805 ? 2(1. whether it was likely 
to answer those ends, on its piescnt plan } 
d'he fact, he submitted, which piovcd 
that it had not answered its ends, was, 
th.egteat dem ee of outrageous insubordi- 
nation that had continually appeared in 
the college — and which, he thought, was 
imputable to the indiscreet and rash at- 
tempt to convert children of sixteen on 
the sudden into men. Mr. Malthus him- 
self admitted that to be the great difficul- 
ty the college had to contend with — and 
no man could read his pamphlet, without 
peiceiting that he despaired of overcom- 
ing it. 'I'he ricce«^sary papers, from which 
the disturbances in tlie college, at diffe- 
rent time«, would have appeared, were 
refused to the proprietors — but Mr. Mal- 
thus hi msHt gave them some information 
on that point* He deplored the distur- 
bances which had occurred. In the third 
year of the institution, he said, a consider- 
able disturbance had broken out — and in 
the course of six years, he admits that 
three of these considerabledisturbances had 
disgraced the college ; subsequent to which,, 
about 1813, another insurrection, it was 
said, had taken place, transcending tlie 
preceding ones in violence. He shov^ be 
sorry to speak with severity of their chil- 
AiiatiG Journ. — No. 15. 


dren, but grievous outrages had certainly 
been committed. He allowed that they 
were the acts of raw lads, for the sense 
of men would prevent them from so mis - 
conducting themselves; but it proved a 
lamentable want of subordination, and 
demanded an inquiry into the cause. In 
1815 another disturbance, more consi- 
deralile and daiing than any former one, 
had broken out, in the cour^e of which 
two of the college servants were beaten 
witli great severity by the students — and 
the whole collece council, he had been 
informed, had thought it much better to 
lock themselves up than go out and ex- 
postulate with these refractory }ouths! 
With respect to education, had he not de- 
mons>trated its imperfect state, by reading 
their own professors acknowledgment, so 
recently as May 1816, that their pupils 
had gone backwards, instead of advanc- 
ing? — Had he not shewn that they were 
not subordinate to their teachers, but al- 
lowed to study what they pleased.^ Had 
he not pioved, that ceitain important 
blanches ot education were neglected, be- 
cause the students had not appreciated 
them as they formerly did, although 
they were the studies which the Company 
had particularly enjoined? — [Hear! 
hear !) —Had he not shewn their laws to 
be subversive of the honour and political 
autliority of the directors, and in them- 
selves ruthless and unnatHra! ? All that 
he demanded was, that the state of the 
college should be inquired into Could 
any man say that it had answered its pro- 
posed end ? if such a man were to be found, 
he would refer hun to the pamphlet of 
Mr. Malthus, who himself deplored that 
it had not, ob'icrving, that “ the principal 
“ and protessors were called upon to 
correct and rectify a system of govem- 
merit, which it is at length ackuowledg- 
“ ed has been essentially defective for many 
“ years." Here he wished to do justice 
to the professors, who were, he believed, 
men of learning, ability, and honour. It 
was natural for them to say, “ if a col- 
“ lege be your object, we cannot carry 
it into effect without extraordinary 
“ powe rs — we must be vested with the 
“ authoiity of expulsion I *’ That autho- 
rity was given them, but it wa^s joined 
with a condition of the most reprehensi- 
ble nature, against the eniel effects of 
which many arguments mi 2 ; lit be adduced 
be)ond what he had stated. From the 
sentence of expulsion the student had no 
appeal. Hemiglit, indeed, state his ca^ 
to the Bishop of Umdon— but his lordship 
could only say — shew me the tiutute, 
“ young gentleman, which the council 
“ have infringed or misconstrued. l am 
“ sorry you have not gone to chapek— 
“ your fault may be shpit — but it is not 
** In my power to assist you— war ap- 
to be effectual, most be founded 
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on an infraction of some of the college 
“ statutes on the part of the college couu- 
“ cil ! Had this system answered ? or 
could it answer? If you say “ yea,” 
then you differ from Mr. Malthus, the 
advocate of the college, who observes, in 
substance, “ though we now exist in all 
“ that plenitude of power, which for years 
“ we contended for — though we have the 
“ absolute and final power of expulsion 
“ —yet I despair of its effecting the ob- 
‘‘ ject meant to be attained.” And he 
might continue to despair of effecting that 
object, unless an utter alteration were 
made in the opinions and the feelings of 
the directors, of the proprietors, and of 
the public, as to the pnidence and wis- 
dom of attempting to convert boys of six- 
teen into men, by investing them with the 
privileges and consequence of manhood ! 
When he, Mr. Jackson, was asked to 
prove tliose instances of immorality 
and insubordination which he had allud- 
ed to, if he had no other evidence of the 
fact, if he had not the confessions of all 
the parties, he would quote the defence 
of Mr. Malthus as a complete and deci- 
sive proof of the existence of the evil ! 
The defence was, to be sure, one of coni' 
parison, but he, Mr. Jackson, called on 
eveiy parent who had the welfare of his 
chib! at heart, to attend to it : — “ of the 
“ general conduct of the students,” said 
Mr. Malthus, ‘‘ I can affirm, from my 
“ own knowledge, that they are, beyond 
“ all comparison, more free from the 
« general vices that relate to wo- 
“ m€ny, gamingy extravagance, riding, 
“ shooting, and driving, than the under- 
‘‘ graduates at our universities.” This, 
then, was the consolation, this was the 
confidence by which the mind of a parent 
was to be satisfied when he sent his 
much loved son to this mural seminary I 
Hear it, ye fathers (exclaimed Mr. Jack- 
soft), the children of sixteen years of age, 
at Hertford college, are not so much given 
to wine, women, gaming, riding, 
“ shooting, and driving,” as the under- 
graduates at the universities, who average 
perhaps from twenty-two to twenty-five 
yearsofage! {Hear ! hear !J Taking this 
to be true, supposing the universities to be 
as bad as Mr, Malthus seemed to make 
them out, did not the learned professor 
«ee that there w as a direct answer to his 
argument ? “ P^e are not compelled to 
send our children to these imiversities, 
but we are compelled to scud them to 
Hertford !— We must blight their pros- 
‘‘ pects— we must give up their hopes of 
independence — we must destroy their 
“ expectations of fortune and preferment 
—we must give up their nominations, 
“ unless we send them to the Company*s 
“ institution V*^{Hear / A «ar/)— Myself 
ftad ^ily, (might an afflicted parent 
exclaim; bad calked ourselves into a 


belief, that my son, by going out to India, 
would become the support of my house 
— that he would raise it with himself 
to iudependence — that he would prop 
my feeble fortune as well as my declin- 
ing years ; but unle'^s I can so far 
subdue my best feelings as to send him to 
a place, where the youner students are 
‘‘ not so much addicted to the general 
“ vices which relate to wine, women, gam- 
“ ing, riding, shooting, and driving, as 
the undergraduates of the universities,” 
we must bid adieu to our long cherished 
hopes, and return his writersliip!— (//c«r.' 
hear !) — Here Mr. Jackson hoped be 
should be excused if he said a few words 
relative to one of those universities. He 
had passed four years at Oxford, at a 
period of life when he was capable of 
reflection, and very often had liis admi- 
ration been excited by the regularity and 
self-discipline which he had obsened. 
Of the hundreds of gownsmen who walked 
the streets during the evening, scarcely 
one was to be seen so amusing himself 
after dusk, when they had resolved 
themselves into order and retired And 
yet he believed the expulsions at the two 
universities, during flfty years, were not 
so numerous as those that had occurred 
at the college of Hertford in six or seven, 
neither had he remarked that propensity 
to gaming, or strong addiction to the 
other criminal pursuit>, which weic enu- 
merated in tlie pamphlet of Mr. Malthus. 
He was acquainted with many men of 
learning and virtue who weie educated 
there, and who had never been so taint- 
ed. Mr. Jackson said, lie observed that 
Mr. Malthus assigned, as a reason why 
the institution had not, and why it could 
not go on successfully, notwithstanding 
the absolute and despotic power with 
which the principal and professors weie 
now invested, that a great portion of the 
proprietors were averse to it from the 
first, though their resolutions sho\v the 
direct reverse, and were equally hostile 
to it now. He contends that the parents 
are opposed to the institution, and sent 
their children to the college so much 
imbued with principles of dislike to it, 
that it could not proceed with regularity. 
The professor’s language was strong Md 
dwisive, and evidently shewed that he, 
with the best opportunities of Judging, 
really despaired of the renovatiuu of the 
college ; he says, referring to the difficul- 
ties of extirpating the spirit of insub- 
“ ordination, which by long unskilful 
‘‘ treatment has infested the institution : 
** —And this is to be done, not onlywith- 
out the cordial co-operation of all the 
natural patrons and protectors of the 
‘‘ college, but with a spirit of direct hos- 
tility in a considerable body of the dlrec- 
** ^r#^and proprietors, and a disposition 
** in the public to take part with tltost 
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** from whom they hear most of the col- 
** lege, with little or no inquiry into the 
“ real merits of the case, the practical ef- 
feet of this hostility is nearly the same as 
** if the authorities in the college did not 
yet possess full powers in the manage- 
** raent of the discipline.” In another 
passage the professor declares his hope- 
lessness of the institution, unless the 
directors shall be still further degraded, 
to whom he uniformly imputes the most 
sordid feelings, whenever the question 
turns upon appointments. “ 'Fhe colle- 
“ ^iate authorities now (this was written 
“ about two years back) legally possess 
“ the power both of ejpelUng, and of re- 
“ fusing certificates, but unfortunately, 
“ from the disposition shewn by the 
“ founders, and patrons, of the college, 
“ and chat part of the public connected 
** with India, in every case where tlie 
“ loss of an appointment is in question, a 
full support in the exercise of this 
power cannot be depended on ! ” The 
proprietors were further accused of per- 
petually squabbling about the affairs of 
the college ; and when an expulsion 
took place, they were described as 
“ raising a clamour about it from one end 
** of London to the other.” Who that 
read this, said Mr, Jackson, would be- 
lieve that, from the year 1806 to the year 
1817, a word had not been said in the gene- 
ral court about the college, except in the 
years 1809 and 1810, when it was men- 
tioned in terms of kindness and approba- 
tion ! The ladies and gentlemen of the ge- 
neral court, and the “ good citizens of 
J.iondon,” were howe^'er, it seemed, to 
be sneered at, because tliey took some 
interest in the morals of their chil- 
dren, and presumed to inquire into 
the appropriation of their own money, 
hut facts, such as he had establish- 
ed, were not to be put down by sneers, 
or overpowered by vague assertion ! 
The general court had a right to 
mand inquiry into the state of an esta- 
blishment which annually cost them so 
much money, and which Mr. MtUthus 
himself despaired of succeeding, until so 
entire an alteration in general feeling 
sboold be wrought, that all hearts which 
he now described as set against the insti 
tution, should change and become for it ! 
His (Mr. Jackson's) next proposition was, 
whether, if any seminary were necessary 
in England, an establishment more in the 
nature of a school would not be prefer- 
able to a college ? Supposing, after ten 
years of experience, that one of the two 
were deemed necessary, he thought a 
seminary of the higher order decidedly 
preferable to a university. When the 
directors pulled down the marquis of 
WelMey's sublime institution, they em- 
phatically directed it to be superseded by 
a school ^owrnor Vaosittart and 


Mr. Warren Hastings both spoke of 
a wAoo/— and the first proposition agreed 
to in that court was for the establish- 
ment of a school, with its ** head master 
‘‘ and assistants.” But if they asked his 
opinion on the subject as it now stood, 
after ten years trial, and much reflection 
upon the causes of their disappointment, 
he would say it was this — that no parent 
should be compelled to send his child to 
any special or particular seminary for his 
education, — (Hea^ ! hear !) No youth 
should, however, go out to India, unless 
properly educated. The resolution of 
1805 shewed the feeling of the proprietors 
on that point. It proved that they were 
anxious for the instruction of their ser- 
vants in every branch of learning — in clas- 
sics — in Oriental literature — in mathema- 
tics — in the law, constitution, and religion 
of the country ! He would, at the risk of 
their writerships, insist on their being thus 
highly educated. But if he were a ^otch 
gentleman he would, perhaps, prefer 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, or Glasgow, as 
the place of education for his son, 
where he might watch, with parental 
solicitude, over the progress of the young 
candidate for office, until he received al- 
most his last embrace. It was said, that 
this would be little more than private tui- 
tion, which was not suited to prepare a 
man for public Ufe—and his hon. friend 
(Mr. Kinnaird) had exclaimed, when con- 
versing with him on that subject — “ I do 
“ not approve of a system of private tui- 
“ tion for public men ; I wish the young 
men destined for the toils of govern- 
“ ment to mix, at our public schools 
‘ ‘ and universities, with embryo states- 
“ men, with young lawyers, and the 
“ children of our senators, to hear from 
“ them tlieir youthful expositions of 
British law and British government.-— 

I wish him to learn something of men 
** as well as books, and to converse 
“ with those of my introducing, with 
“ men of learning — with all those from 
** whom instruction may be gleaned ; 

with such, in short, of all ages and de- 
“ grees, as form the society of public 
“ universities.” But his hon. friend 
seemed to forget the obvious answer to 
such remarks. The parent might say, 1 
perfectly agree with you, it is precisely 
the course I would pursue, it is the wish 
of my soul, to be permitted to mark 
the outline of education for my own 
son, to teach him a little of the world 
before he embarks in it, and introduce 
him to such enlightened and libera] so- 
ciety as you describe, but unfortunately 
I have no choice ; the directors teD me 
that unless I send my son to Hertford 
Collie, revolting as it is to my ^Ijn^ 
and my judgment, I must lose his wri- 
tersfaip, and mar his fortune ! — If he 
had a son (Mr- Jayson said) destined 

tot 
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for India, he would keep him at a public 
school until he was sixteen— he would 
tlieu give him a year to gnmnd him in 
Oriental learning, during which he might 
be otherwise improving himself — and, at 
the expiration of that time, give him 
two or three years at one of our univer- 
sities ; he would tlien hope to send him 
out an accomplished man, well matured 
iumiud and body, and at least with the 
groundwork for attaining to that degree 
of wisdom, without which no man ought 
to be entrusted with the fate of others ! 
But to compel parents to have their chil- 
dren educated at this objectionable semi- 
nary, against which so much had been 
proved, not loosely or vaguely, but sup- 
ported by withentic documents, appear- 
ed to him as absurd as it was cruel and 
unjust. Mr. Jackson said, he had sub- 
mitted, in one of his propositions, whe- 
ther they might not save almost the 
whole of the money expended annually 
ou this college, which, with the interest 
included, amounted to about 8,000 
per annum. He thought they might, 
with propriety, retain their Oriental pro- 
fessors; the immense progress which had 
been made in the study of the Oriental 
languages, since the Marquis Wellesley 
had so much encouraged them, shewed 
what might !)e done. Ever since that 
period, a more general wish prevailed to 
become acquainted with eastern litera- 
ture. No comparison could be made 
between the extent of knowledge, in that 
branch of learning, which existed twenty 
or thirty years ago, and that which was 
now the just subject of exultation. The 
parents of the young men would natu- 
rally want Oriental tutors for their sous — 
but w^hen they had found out proper 
persons, they perhaps might demand ex- 
orbitant terms. Therefore he recom- 
mended that the Oriental professors 
should still be retained, so that all their 
young servants might know where to 
apply for the necessary instruction in 
Oriental literature. In case of the direc- 
tors agreeing to his suggested proposition, 
that parents should be left at liberty to 
send their sons where they pleased, it 
would be necessary for the Company to 
retaiu individuals of known talent and 
learning to examine them, in ortler to 
ascertain their liteiary qualihcatioiis ; 
and, lie believed, persons more compe- 
tent to the task, or wl»ose tiimne‘'S and 
integrity might be more safely relied on, 
could not be found, than those who 
were now engaged by the Company as 
the professors at Hertfoid; their sti- 
pends should therefore be continued 
to them. There was another point, 
connected with this part of the subject, 
well worthy their notice. If the Com- 
pany had induced men of learning from 
their academical walks, in the hope that 
the institution at Hertford would be per- 


manent, they ought to be indemnified. 

“ Be not narrow in your conduct ! " said 
Mr. Jackson, be wise and liberal’ Be 
merciful to parents — be kind and affec- 
tionate toyour political chihlreu,for such I 
will always call them! but act with jus- 
tice and uprightness to all ! ** An in- 
stant opportunity now occurred to save 
this considerable sum of money in ques- 
tion, which might be appropi i.ite i most 
usefully to a different and immediate pur- 
pose. Let parents educate their children 
— and let those persons who now acted 
as professors examine them, and certify 
their fitness or unfitness to proceed to 
India. Let not the court suppose th.it 
such a test would be iuefticieiit. The 
Company had already adopted the pria- 
ciple of examinations throughout their 
proceedings. 'Miat cla-^s or men who 
had often excited their praise ami admi- 
ration, weie subject to particular and 
repeated examinations as to theii profi- 
ciency, upon which depended their ad- 
mission and continuance in the Compa- 
ny's service. He spoke of their marine 
servants, to whom they entrusted mil- 
lions of merchandize ; they were examin- 
ed by competent judges, and their know- 
ledge of nautical affairs was that whirli 
determined their employment. He be- 
lieved, that first, second, third, and even 
fourth officers, underwent this examina- 
tion before each voyage. Again, they 
entrusted the health and safety of their 
vast army — (every individual of which 
ought to be as dear to them as their own 
life blood, if they consideied what they 
had done, and what they might here- 
after achieve) — together with their whole 
European population in India, to surgeons 
who were examined by their own skilful 
examiners. This was their test — they 
had no other — they were not compelled 
to receive instruction at any particular 
school or college, in many in.‘«tances 
this principle was recognised by theCom- 
pany to a great extent. At their semi- 
nary at Addiscombe, they ha<l a practical 
and a fortunate proof of the efficacy of 
this plan. Colonel Mudge was only the 
examining professor, and attended occa- 
sionally, yet the youths felt so strongly 
the necessity ot being prepared for the 
scrutiny of this firm and upright officer, 
that, with the indefatigable assistance of 
the head master, wonders h.id been done 
in mathematical learning — if this were 
the fact, and if 15 or 16,000 per annum 
could be saved by the judicious suppres- 
sion of the college, there was now an 
opportunity of making the utmost ad- 
vantage of so considei able an income, 
^rhe seminary at Addiscombe was about 
to be enlarged, in order that it might be 
capable of receiving a considerably greater 
number of cadets than it would at pre- 
sent contain. This alteration, it wa» 
estimated, would require ;gl0,000. Now 
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suppose, including its various appendages, 
furnituie, &:c. it would amount to 
jg20,000, the means of saving the whole 
of this sum were placed with in the reach 
of the Company, without any difficulty. 
He deprecated treating this as a question 
of pounds, shillings, and pence — although 
he would say to Mr. Malthus, that now, 
and at all times, it was light to save 
public money, if it could be done with a 
due regard to ju^tice and sound policy. 
Fifteen thousand pouiisls a year was a 
large sum of money. It would more 
tJiau cover the interest of the amount of 
the sinecure places and pensions which 
had created such a fever through the 
land. — If he vveie wrong in all that he 
had stated — if his positions weie false, 
and his statements unfounded — let the 
directors, after due inquiry^ report to 
that effeet. If (said Mr. Jackson) with 
your own professor’s pamphlet in your 
hand, you can declare that what he says 
has occurred repeatedly during seveial 
years never did happen if that which 
Is stated hy reasonable men to be wrong 
you can piove to be rittht, come forwaid 
and do so. It you tfiink a school prefer- 
able to a co’h^e, state your sentiments. 
For my pait, I contend that parents 
ought to be tiee in the moral culture of 
their childien ; if they bring them up to 
that stamlarii of education which you 
enjoin ;is requisite, I should think it suffi- 
cient ; but whatever your opinion may be, 
do not shrink fiom the responsibility of 
declaring it. Do not lesort, in a 
proceeding of ‘^uch importance, to the 
practice of that maxim, which, I am 
suie, has been falsely imputed to you — 
that you w*ould rathei the Company should 
go on wrong without the interference of 
the general court, than right with it. 
But do that which the charter of the 
Company invites you to, and almost im- 
poses upon you. Come forw^ard with 
your opinions manfully. If any of you 
find yourselves outnumbered, though not 
out reasoned, hy the friends of this ob- 
jectionable institution,— recollect that 
every one of you has a right, specially 
provided lor, to enter his minutes on the 
journals of the court by way of protest. 
( have lived long enough in connection 
with this Company to know, that some- 
times the minutes of ti\e or six direc- 
tors have had such weight, and were so 
iuduential, as to overpower the opinion 
of the other seventeen or eighteen. All 
we ask of you, we have a right to 
a«k it, is, your unbiassed opinion. I 
know the power of intimations and 
hints coming from such high authority as 
the chair— but 1 flatter myself that such 
will not he made use of this day. No, 
•ir, I trust the directors will meet the 
wishes of the public and the court— that 
they will agree to this inquiry— and state 
their opinion, in the face of their coun- 


try. If there he a man (said Mr, Jack - 
son, addressing himself to the proprie- 
tors) who, more than another, can feel 
that an apology is due, for having, un- 
willingly, detained the court so long, I 
believe I am that individual* — (Hear! 
hear!) But this I can truly say, that I 
have no other feeling — uo other desire- — 
but, as far as an individual can, to dis- 
charge, honestly and conscientiously, 
that portion of public duty, which, as a 
proprietor, devolves on me. Tt was ne- 
cessary foi your convenience that I should 
trace events, and refer to records down 
to the present moment ; I have endea- 
voured to do so. All the rest I leave to 
your kindness and indulgence . — (Hear ! 
hear!) Mr. Jackson concluded by mov- 
ing the proposition for inquiry, which 
has already been stated at the commence- 
ment of the proceedings of the court, 

Mr. Diji'on said, he reserved to him- 
self the piiiilege of forming his final 
opinion upmi this irapoitant subject 
until the lesuit of the proposed inquiry 
should he known. As the inoiion went 
simply to pledge the court of directors 
to inquire into the propriety and wisdom 
of continuing the institution upon its 
pieseiit plan, it met with his coi dial ap- 
robation. When the inquiry took place, 
e hoped and trusted it would receive 
that degree of attention which the impor- 
tance of the question required ; because 
he was persuaded, and every man who 
heard him must he satisfied of this tiaith 
— that in proportion to the degree of edu- 
c.ition, and more e>pecially in a moral 
point of view, which vvas received by the 
young men destined to go from hence to 
India, to take upon themselves high and 
responsible situations there, in that pro- 
portion must they be considered as quali- 
fied for the trust so reposed in them. It 
must also be admitted, that unless they 
went from this country with a due sense 
of the importance and necessity of subor- 
dination, they would be but ill qualified 
to take upon themselves those commands 
in India to which their education and 
prospects instructed them to believe they 
would he promoted. With this impres- 
sion upon his owm mind, and the motion 
going simply to recognise the expediency 
of inquiry, and pledging the directors 
publicly to make known their opinions 
upon the subject, and determining only 
to make up his own mind when the final 
result of the inquiry should he disclosed 
— which determination should be formed 
upon the conviction of his own judgment, 
he should not farther trespass upon the 
patience of the court, than by second- 
ing his hon. and learned friend's motion. 

From unavoidable elrcumelances^ use 
under the necesHtg of fost^onin^ tm 
report of the reme^nderof this 
HU our nejTt number. 
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LITERARY, PHILOSOPHICAL, AND 
COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Letters from Almora announce that 
Captain Webb, surveyor in Humaoon, 
had crossed the snowy mountains and pe- 
netrated into part of Tartary. He met 
with a Tartar chief, and hoped to conti- 
nue his researches uninterrupted. 

The Rajah of Burdwan has generously 
contributed 12,000 rupees to the esta- 
blishment of the Hindu College. The 
business of this institution proceeds with- 
out interruption, and is likely to be at- 
tended with success. 

11th July, the shock of an earthquake 
w'as distinctly felt in Calcutta and its vi- 
cinity. 

State of the Thermometer in the Shade, 
at Calcutta, for July 1816. 

1st.— 85 deg. at 9 A.M. 87 at 5 P. iM. 

15th.— 84 deg. at 9 A. M. 86 at 5 P. M, 

25th.— 84 deg. at 9 A. M. 86 at 5 P. M. 

Ifeioman^s Oxuhydrogen Blowpipe . — 
Dr. Clarke has discovered that this in- 
strument is perfectly secured from explo- 
sion by the use of oil in the reservoir ; we 
subjoin a further recitation of its pow- 
erful action, evinced in its effects on 
some of the most stubborn of Oriental 
stones, under the hands of Mr, J. Murray; 
Petunze (a constituent of China porce- 
lain, a feldspar) exhibited a most splendid 
light and fused. An Oriental topaz rapid- 
ly fused, with abeautiful light. Red coral 
exhibited a painfully intense light, and fell 
into a w'hite powder, exhaling a marine 
odour. Diamond pow'der with olive oil, 
was flung off in brilliant stars. The jacincli 
from Ceylon was instantly fused. Opal 
decrepitated violently. 

The altitude of Table Mountain, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, above the level of 
Ihe sea, is 1087 yards. 

Among the jewels of Madame Murat 
is a single row of black pearls, which the 
Emperor of Austria, it is said, will have 
bought for the Treasury (Museum) at Vi- 
enna, at the price of 5,000 ducats. 

In addition to the scientific pursuits of 
the intended French voyage of southern 
Discovery, we are informed, that the 
commander has a charge to investigate 
what situation will be most commodious 
^for the reception of transported convicts. 

^ It is a singular circumstance, that none 


of the Almanacks notice the now return- 
ing direction of the magnetic needle to- 
wards the North. In the year 1657 it 
pointed due north, but it has been one 
hundred and sixty years increasing in 
declination westward ; last year it at- 
tained a declension of twenty-five, and 
then became stationary, and it is now re- 
ceding back again to the north. 

The General Committee on Lord Nel- 
son's Monument having finally determin- 
ed that it shall be placed on Yarmouth 
Denes, it will be erected according to Mr. 
Wilkins’ plan and model. 

We hear that his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent has purchased the fine col- 
lection of pictures belonging to the late 
Field-Marshal Count Walmodeii Gim- 
born. A professor, lately arrived from 
England, has been commissioned to choosa 
out the finest of tliese paintings, to be 
sent to London. The others are to he 
afterwards sold.— //anotje/-. 

The casts from the antique and tlic mo- 
dern works of art, sent from tl»e Po])e 
to the Prince Regent, and presented by 
his Royal Highness to the Royal Academy, 
are now arranging in the hall, and in 
other convenient situations in different 
parts of the Royal Academy. 

We learn from Rome, that Canova 
has finished a large model of a grou|>c, 
representing Mars appeased by Venus, 
which it is said will be one of the chefe 
d* oeuvre of modern sculpture. It is des- 
tined for the Prince Regent of England. 

An artist at Rome who lately published 
a work in two volumes, dedicated thefirst 
to St. Peter, and the second to the Duch- 
ess of Devonshire, who appears to be 
amongst the artists what St. Peter is 
among the monks, giving employment to 
almost the whole body. 

The system of magnetism makes rapid 
progress in the Prussian states. It has 
been proposed to create, in the universi- 
ties of the Prussian Monarchy, particular 
professorships for the cultivation of mag- 
nettMii, hut the medical faculty of Berlin 
has prevented it. Several professors, in 
the meantime, give lectures on magnetism. 

One of our fellow-citizens, M. Von Syn- 
ghel, has employed nine years of intense 
study for the purpose of finding out 8om« 
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method of simplifying arithmetical calcu- 
lations, and has succeeded, in the most 
complicated rules, in decomposing, pro- 
ducing, and reducing in one minute, and 
by means of a dozen figures, operations 
which required hours and whole columns 
of almost unintelligible fractious. — His 
method is applicable to money of all 
kinds. — Bhent, 

Lausanne y Jan. 17. — We are happy to 
announce, that the fears which were en- 
tertained for the safety of the monastery 
upon Mount St. Bernard are novv dispel- 
led. This u'seful and generous establish- 
ment is out of all danger. There are still 
in the monastery three young dogs, which 
will ser\'e to replace those that were late- 
ly lost ill the snow. 

On Wednesday, the 15tli Jan. at half 
past seTen in the evening, a terrible shock 
was felt at Payerne and several neigh- 
bouring tillages. It is not known whe- 
ther it was subterraneous, but it was 
dreadful. All the inhabitants were thrown 
into consternation. 

Literary Query. 

Inquiry relative to the. Trinities of 
Buddha.. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 

Sir — I should be gratified by one of 
your mythological readers accounting for 
the various modes of representing Buddha 
— the Cingalese and Siamese represent 
ing him as an unity, the Chinese as a Tri- 
nity, the Japanese, Tibetians, and Tartars 
as a Trinity in unity — and tiie gratifica- 
tion will be encreased by their furnishing 
the history and reasons of these variances, 
and discriminating the Tibetiaii triune 
representation from Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva. W. H. 


NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

M. Klaproth lately published at Paris 
le Grand execution d*Automne-^tric* 
tures on the Chinese publications of the 
Rev. Mr, Weston, and the Manchou pub- 
lications of Mr. Langles, written in the 
stile of his L.eichenstein auf dem Grabe 
der Chinesisck en gelehrsamkect des 
Herrn, Joseph Hager. Printed at Berlin, 
18U. 

Some sheets of Dr. Remusat’s Supple- 
ment to the Chinese Latin Dictionary of 
P. Basile of Glemona, published by M. de 
Guignes, have arrived in London. They 
contain a severe though just critique on 
that splended but imperfect work, and 
a specimen of Dr. R’s. Latin Supple- 
ment.— The characters given as a speci- 
men are more numerous, and much more 
acemately and ft^y explained than in the 
original-^hut being destitute of Chinese 
characters in the illultrative phrases, are 


inferior to the corresponding explanatiom 
in the Rev. Mr. Morrison^s Dictionary. 

An History of Muhammadanism ; com- 
prising the Life and Character of the 
Arabian Prophet, and succinct accounts 
of the Empires founded by the Muham- 
madan Amis ; an Inquiry into the Theo- 
logical, Moral, and Ju idical Codes of 
the Museliiiatis, and the Literature and 
Sciences of the Saracens and l urks ; with 
a View of the present Extent and Influ- 
ence of the Muhammadan Religion. By 
Charles Mills, Esq. In onevol. 8vo. price 
12s. in boards. 

Now first published in London, the 
Third Edition, carefully abridged and 
greatly improved, of a V^iew of the His- 
tory, Literature, and Religion of the Hin- 
doos ; including a Minute Description of 
their Manners and Customs, and Trans- 
lations from their principal Works. By 
the Rev. W. Ward, one of the Baptist 
Missionaries at Serampore. 2 vol. 8vo. 
18s. boards, 

A View of the Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, and Financial Interests of Cey- 
lon. With an Appendix ; containing some 
of the principal Laws and Usages of the 
Candians ; Port and Custora-hoa^e Regu- 
lations ; Tables of Exports and Imports, 
Public ;^vemie and Expenditure, &c, &c. 
By Anthony Bertolacci, Esq. late Comp- 
troller-general of Customs, and acting 
Audi tor -general of Civil Accounts in that 
Colony. With a Map of the Island, com- 
piled at Columbo, from the latest sur- 
veys, in the year 1813, by Capt. Schneider, 
Engineer. 8vo. 18s. hoards. 

Major Remiel has published, in a quarto 
volume, Illustrations of the History of the 
Expedition of the Younger Cyrus, and 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks, 
with explanatory maps. 

ITie Second Number of the new an^ 
improved edition of Stephens* Grc^ 
Thesaurus is just published. Price to 
Subscribers, small paper 11. Is. large 21.2s. 
The present number has been delayed a 
considerable time by a treaty with Pro- 
fessor Schgefer of Leipsic, for his valuable 
MSS. which the Editors have at length 
procured ; but they trust that their pre- 
sent arrangements will enable them to 
publish the future Numbers regularly. 
The two first Numbers will be fonnd to 
contain about 2,000 words omitted by 
Stephens. A few copies belonging to 
deceased subscribers may be had, at 11, 3s. 
small, and 21. 10s. large paper; the price 
to be hereafter raised again from time to 
time. 

A Description of the People of locUa ; 
with particular Reference to their Sepant- 
tion into Casts ; the Influence of their 
Civil Policy and Domestic Superinten- 
dence ; their Idolatry and BcHgious Cere- 
monies ; and the various Singularities of 
Customs, Habits^ and Observances, which 
distinguish them from all other Nations : 
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talien from a diligent Observation and 
Study of the People, during a Residence 
of many years amongst their various 
IVibes, in unrestrained Intercourse and 
Conformity vvitli their Habits and Man- 
ner of Life. By the Abbe J. A. Dubois, 
Missionary in the Mysore. In 4to. 

Ethical Questions ; or. Speculations on 
the Principal Subjects in Moral Pliilo^oph) . 
By T. Cogan, M. D. 8vo. 10s 6d.boardv<. 
By the same Author, — 1. A Philosophical 
Treatise on the Passions. 8vo. 9s. — 2 An 
Ethical Treatise on the Passions, 2 vol. 
8vo. IBs. — 3. Theological Disquisitions on 
the Characteristic Excellencies of the 
Jewish and Christian Dispensations. 2 vol. 
Bvo. 11. 5s. 

The Pastor’s Fire- Side, a Novel. By 
Miss Jane Porter. In 4 voN, 12iiio, 11. 
11s. 6d. boards. Also may be had, by the 
same Author, new editions of Thaddeus 
of Warsaw, 4 vol. 18s. — Scottish Chiefs, 
5 vol. 11. 15s. — And by Miss A. M. Porter, 
Recluse of Norway, 4 vol. 11. 14s. — Hun- 
garian Brothers, 3 v'ol. 16s. 6d. — Don 
l^bastian, 4 vol. 11. Is. 

Eccentricities for Edinburgh ; contain- 
ing Poems, entitled, A Lamentation to 
Scotch Booksellers — Fire ; or, the Sun 
Poker — Mr. Champernoune — The Lumi- 
nous Historian ; or. Learning in Love — 
London Rurality ; or, Aiiss Bunn and Mr«, 
Bunt. By George Colman, the Younger. 
FooNcap 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the late Dr. Lettsom, with a Selection 
from his Correspondence with the princi- 
pal Literati and foreign Countries. By 
T. J. Pettigrew, F. L. S. Surgeon Extra- 
ordinary to the Dukes of Kent and Sussex, 
&c. &c. 3 vol. 8vo. 11. l6s. boards. 

Annals of the Fine Arts, Number Ilf, 
containing, among other interesting mat- 
ter, a Letter to Mr, Nash, on his Aichi- 
tectural Improvements near Carlton- 
House ; a Review of New Books, Prints, 
&c. Biographical Account of the late 
Henry Monro, Wm. Alexander, and Tho- 
mas Tomkins, Esqrs. Transactions of 
the British Institution, the Royal Aca- 
demy, &c. a Descriptive and Critical Ca- 
talogue of the Pictures in the New Gallery 
at Dulwich College ; numerous Anuounce- 
tnents of Works of Art in hand, and other 
Intelligence relative to Fine Arts— -Ori- 
ginal Poetry — Account of the Sale of the 
Cavalier Seratti’s distinguished Collection 
of Prints— Names, Additions, Residences, 
and Professions of all the principal Artists 
residing or practising in the Metropolis, 
with the Line of Art they profess, &c. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Defence of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missions in the West-Indies, including a 
Hcfutation of the Changes in Mr, Marry at’s 
Pamphlet, entitled, Thoughts on the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, &c.” and 
io other publications; with Facts aud 


Anecdotes illustrative of the Moral State 
of the Slav’es, and of the Operations of 
Missions. By R. Watson, one of the 
Secretaiies to the Committee for the Ma- 
nagement of the Weslevan Methodixt 
Missions. P. 160, price .3^, 6d. 

Prayers and Meditations, extracted 
from the Journal of the Kite Min. ’Fiim- 
mer. In 12mo. 3«. bound, or 11. 13 n. a 
dozen, A few Copies are printed on <i 
fine paper, price 4s. in boaid.s. Also, 
lately published, a second edition of some 
Account of the Life and Writings of Mrs. 
Trimmer, with oridnal Letter^, and Me- 
ditations and Piavt-rs, selected fiom her 
Journal. In 2 vol, 8vo. with a Portrait, 
pi ice 18s. 

The Dangers with which Great Briia'a 
and Ireland are now' menaced, by the De- 
mands of the Homan Cathoiic>, siiewn, 
and approved, from Authentic DocunientN. 
In 8vo. price 3s. 

Illustrated by twenty beautiful Engrav- 
ines (including a Map of China) from 
original Drawings by Syrae, P. Nicliolson, 
Farey, &c. Volume XI, Pait 1, of the 
Edinburgh Encyclopaedia; or, Dictionaiy 
of Arts, Sciences, and MiNCellaneous Li- 
terature. Comlucted by David Brewster, 
LL.D. Fellow' of Mie Royal Societies of 
London and Edinburgh, and the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, and Honorary 
Member of tiie Literal y and Philosophical 
Society of New York, and of the Hovat 
Physical Society. Vol. XI, Part 1,11. D. 
boards. 

The Quailerly Review, No. XXXI. 
price 6s. 

Armata, a Fragment. 8vo. 8s. 6(1. hoar<N. 

On the Pie^ent Stale of Public Allan 
8vo. 3». 6d. 

Cursoiy Hints on the Application of 
Public Subscriptions in providing Km- 
ployracnt and Relief for the Labouring 
Classes, in a Letter to the Editor of “ The 
Times.” By a Member of the rniversity 
of Oxford. 8vo. In. 

The Official Navy List, for Februaiy 
1817, published h) Authority; contain- 
ing tlie DcNtiiiationof each Ship, the New 
Rate.N of Pay, &c. Is. 6d. 

A third volume of the Curiosities of Li- 
terature, 8vo. 12s. boards. 

The Search, and other Poems. ByJ. 
Edraeston, Jun. In 12mo. 4s. boards. 

Sermons, preached in tlie Parish Church 
of Kilmailie. By the Rev. John Ros&, 
A.M. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

A new and complete edition (being the 
second) of the Letters of Junius ; includ- 
ing Letters by the same Writer under va- 
rious Signatures, now first collected. To 
which are added, his confidential Corres^ 
pondence with Mr. Wilkes, and bis Pri» 
rate Letters, addressed to Mr. H. S. 
Woodfall, with a prelimiDary Essay and 
Notes, the new mattei* forming at least, 
two-thirds of the worki illustrated b> 
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Fac-similies of the Handwritings of Ju- 
nius, Mr. Burhe» Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Horne, 
Mr. Dminius;, Mr. W. G. Hamilton, &c. 
from the Originals, now in the pos.'^essioii 
of his son, Mr. G. WoodfalL 3 vol. 8vo. 
21. 2s. boards. A few copies may be had 
on royal paper, price 31. 3s. boards. 

My Landlady's Gown, a Farce, in two 
acts, by W. C. Oultou. 

The Peerage of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with the extinct and forfeited Peer- 
ages, a List of their Family Names, se- 
cond Titles, &c. and a Translation of 
their Mottos. Also, a List of Knights 
Grand Crosses, Knights Commanders, and 
Commanders of the Bath, alphabetically 
arranged, and of British Subjects holding 
Foreign Orders of Knighthood. By John 
Debrett, Editor of the New Baronetage of 
England. 

IN THE PRESS. 

We hear with pleasure, that in a few 
days we may expect an addition to our 
accurate knowledge of the ancient state 
of science among the Hindus, by the Trans- 
lation of the Li lava ti and Vijaganita, 
Treatises of Arithmetic and Algebra, 
by Bliascara, and an Extract from the 
Course of Astronomy of Brahmegupta, 
comprising his Aritliraetic and Algebra ; 
translated from the Sanscrit by H. T. 
Colebrooke, Esq. and published, with a 
preliraim^ry Dissertation on the Origin of 
Algebra. Bhfiscara is a writer of the 
twelfth century ; Brahmegupta of the 
sixth of the Christian era. 

Muhammad Ghyas-ud-Din, a respect- 
able and learned inhabitant of Bombay, has 
now in the press, by subscription, a Descrip- 
tion of the Town and Island of Bombay, 
in the Persian Language, giving a succinct 
account of every remarkable place, both 
public and private, and of everything con- 
nected with it.s topographical nature. 
’The Work will be written in a pure and 
easy st^e, and while it gives geographical 
ktiovi^Ii^ge, will assist thfe Persian stu- 
dent, and, it is presumed, will' not be 
deemed in that respect unworthy the at- 
tention of the learned. The price of 
subscription will be only five rupees. 
The merit of this curious and interest- 
ing work might justly demand a higher 
valuation, were the Editor actuated by 
other motives ; but he is solely induced to 
pablish this, through the desire of contri- 
buting his smalUshare of labour to the 
sefvii^ of the public, and to disseminate 
^knowledge in general— a daty incumbent 
on every one within his respective sphere. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings ofthe 
Claudios Bochanmi, D.D. late Vice- 
provost of the College of Fort William in 
Bengal. By the Rev, Hugh Pearson, 
Mjk. of St. John's College, Ooribrd. 

Dr. Irving is prcpapdng an etthoged 
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edition of the Memoirs of Buchanan ; 
with an appendix, which will contain a 
great number of original papers. 

We expect the early completion of the 
Historical and Statistical Account of Java, 
by T. Stamford Raffles, Esq. late Lleut.- 
Governor of Java. It will be compri^d 
in one 4 to volume, and will contain nu- 
merous engravings, illustrative of the 
present state of Society, and of the ancient 
history of the Country. 

John Shakespear, Esq. Professor of 
Oriental Languages at the East-India 
Company's Military Seminar)", will soon 
publish a Dictionary Hindustani and Eng- 
lish, in a large 4to volume. 

A Journal ot a Tour in Germany, Swe- 
den, Russia, Poland, &c. By J. T. Jame.'?, 
Esq. Christ Church, Oxford, llie second 
edition, 2 vol. 8vo, with plates. 

An Abridgment of Universal History, 
commencing with the Creation, and car- 
ried down to the Peace of Paris, in 1763, 
in which the Descent of all Nations from 
their common Ancestor is traced, the 
Course of Colonization is marked, the 
Progress of the Arts and Sciences noticed, 
and the vvhole Story of Mankind is re- 
viewed, as connected with the moral Go- 
vernment of the World and the revesded 
Dispensation. By the Rev. E. W. Whit- 
aker, Rector of St. Mildred's, Canterbury. 
In 4 vol. 4to. 81. 8s. 

Letters from the late Mrs. Eilrabeth 
Carter to the late Mrs. Montagti, chiefly 
upon LitCTary and Moral Subjects. Pub- 
lished from tile Originals, in the possession 
of the Rev, Montagu Pennington, M. A, 
her Nephew and Executor. In 2 vol. 8vo • 

Annual Biography and Obituary, with 
Silhouette Portraits. Containing, I. Me- 
moirs of those celebrated Men who have 
died within the Year 1816. — 11. Neglected 
Biography, wiRi Biographical Notices and 
Anei^tes, and Original Letter».-^I1I- 
Aualys^ of recent Biographical Workal— 
IV. An Alphabetical List of Persons who 
have died within the British Dominions, 
so as to form a Work for Reference, both 
DOW and hereafter. 

The Second Volume of the History of 
Brazil. By Robert Southey, Esq. Poet 
Laureate, iMember of the Roy^ Spanish 
Academy. In 4to. 

The Round Table, a Collection of Es- 
says, on Literature, Men, and Manners. 
By William HazHtt. In 2 vol. 12mo, 

Mr. J. M. Kinnier is preparing a Jour- 
ney through Asia Minor, Armenia, and 
Kurdistan, in 1813 and 1814, wi^ re- 
marks on the inarches of Alexander, and 
the retreat of the 'ftn 'rhousamfc; ' 

Capt. Beaufort has a the 

Remains of Antiquity <m‘ tho*Si»#th Coast 
of Asia Minor, wkh pla^ 
nearif ready for 

Mr; Isaac at 

voi. ui. 2 r 
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tisc on the Science of Ship-building, il- 
lustrated by more than 120 figures and 
tables, and will form a 4to. volume. 

Mr Newman, of Soho-square, has in 
the press, an Essay on the Analogy and 
Harmony of Colours, with a new theory 
of their relations and arrangement. 

Miss Edgeworth has a volume of Comic 
Dramas in the press. 

The Rev. Dr. Symmons’ translation of 
the iEneid of Virgil is nearly ready for 
publication, in a 4to. volume. 

'^riiclate Prof. Robison’s System of Me- 
ehanical Philosophy, with notes and illus- 
trations by Dr. Brewster, is printing in 
four octavo volumes, with numerous 
pUtes. 
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Shortly will be published, an Histori- 
cal Account of the Rise and Progress of 
Short-Hand, extracted from Lectures de- 
livered at different periods by the Author, 
comprehending an imparti^ and critical 
Examination of the various Systems 
down to the present Timejllustrated with 
numerous Examples of their comparative 
Excellence and Defects : also the true date 
and title of each System, and fourteen 
plates exhibiting the various Alphabets. 
By James Henry Lewis. Price 11. Is. 

In a short time will be published, 
Placide, a translation from M, de Genlis* 
interesting work, “ Les Battuccas,” by 
Mr. Jamieson. 
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The Court of Directors have appointed 
the following Gentlemen to seats in the 
Covucil in British India. 

James Stuart, and Charles Milner 
Rickets, Esqrs. to seats in the Supreme 
Council of Bengal. 

John Adam, Esq. Provisional Coun- 
sellor for Bengal. 

John Hodgson, Esq. Provisional Coun- 
sellor for Fort St. George. 

Alexander Bell, and George Lenox Pen- 
dergast. Esq. to seats in the Cotmcil of 
Bombay. 

Francis Warden, Esq. Provisional Coun- 
sellor for Bombay. 

C^t. John Evelyn Gascoigne has been 
appointed by the Hon. Court of Directors 
Deputy Master Attendant and Boat Pay- 
master at Madras, &c. in the room of 
Mr, James Bird, who retires from the 
situation on account of ill health. 

Lieut, Charles Boyce, late commander 
of H, C. brig of war Nautilus, has pre- 
sented a memorial to the Court of Di- 
rectors, iu which the particulars of his 
sufferings are detmled. 

Mr. Ponsonhy has proposed the con- 
cession of part of his pension as ex-chan- 
cellor. 

The Marquis Camden has also signified 
a consentaneous intention to give up so 
much of his emoluments as Teller of the 
Exchequer, as would reduce his salary to 
J[2,700 a year. His lordship had derived 
nearly ;£20,000 annually from that oflSce. 

The new coins consist of crowns, half- 
crowns, shillings, and sixpences. On the 
at>wns and half-crowns is the head of his 
Majesty, witii the words Georgius III. 
Dei Gratia, 1818, On the reverse, Rex. 
Fid, Dcf, Britanuiarum, with the Royal 


Arms and Motto, encircled by the collar 
of the Order of the Garter, surmounted 
wdth the Crown. 

On the shillings and sixpences is hfs 
Majesty’s head, with the words Geor. lU. 
D. G. Britt. Rex. F. D. 1816. The arms 
OH the reverse are encircled with the 
Garter, surmounted witli the Crown. The 
raised rim will protect the impressions, 
and each coin has a milted edge. 

A letter from Madrid, dated Dec. 13th, 
says ; — “ The Directors of the Royal Phi- 
lipiue Company have represented to the 
King, that notwithstanding the exclusive 
privilege granted them to trade to Asia, 
foreigners continually introduce consider- 
able quantities of goods into the kingdom, 
under pretence of permission granted 
them to import inthe Peninsula and New 
Spain foreign cottons. In order to pre- 
vent these abuses, they have petitioned his 
Majesty to declare, that sucii permission 
or licenses do not afford the right of in- 
troducing the said cottons from Asia, and 
that the privilege gonted the Philipine 
Company remains in full force.** 

An advertisement, dated Copenhj^en, 
January 11th, positively contradicts the 
assertion, that the English Government 
had granted an indemnity to the Danish 
East-India Company for the shi[>8 and 
merchandise taken in the last war, and 
says, that the English Government has 
merely taken off the sequestration laid 
upon some deposit money belonging to 
the Company in Bengal. But as France 
sets the example of indemnifying corpo- 
rate bodies in peace for their losses in war, 
it is to be snp^sed that the English will 
also adroit this principle, mid give the 
Danish Company an indemnity propw^ 
tioTied to its great loss. 
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Capt. Robert 0*Brien, late of Ins Ma- 
jesty’s ship Cornwallis, who was dismis- 
sed from the st'rvice in the East Indies, 
for some informalities in assuming the 
command of that station, on the decease 
of Rear-Admiral Sir George Burltoii, is 
reinstated in his rank. 

The Conqueror, 74, is arrived at Ports- 
mouth, from Sbeerness, completely fitted 
and stored for St. Helena, to wait the 
arrival of Rear-Admiral Plampin, with 
his final instructions from the Admiralty. 
The Rear-Admiral, we understand, is daily 
expected at Portsmouth, to ledioist 
his flag, and proceed. Sir Pulreney 
Malcolm will return liome in the New- 
castle. Admiral Plampin will continue 
on the station three years. John Elliot, 
Esq. (brother of Captain Elliot, of his 
Majesty’s ship Scamander) has been ap- 
pointed lii.s Secretary. 

IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House uf J.ordSy Tuesday , Jan. ^Jh . — 
At an earh hour this day the Session was 
opened by a Speech from Ins Royal High- 
ness tlie Prince Regent. At a few mi- 
nutes past two o’clock, his Hojal High- 
ness, attended by tiie usual state officers, 
ascended the throne, and delivered the 
following speech : — 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ It is with deep regret that I am again 
obliged to announce to you, that no alte- 
ration has occurred in the state of Ids 
Majesty’s lamented indisposition. 

“ I continue to receive from Foreign 
Powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly deposition tow'ards this countiy, 
.and of their earnest desire to maintain the 
general tranqxiilUty. 

“ Tlic hostilities to which I was com- 
elled to resort, in vindication of the 
onour of the country, against the Go- 
vernment of Algiers, have been attended 
with the most complete success. 

“ The splendid achievement of his 
Majesty’s fleet, in conjunction with the 
squadron of the King of the Netherlands, 
under the gallant and able conduct of 
Admiral Viscount Exmouth, led to the 
immediate and unconditional !il>eration 
of all Christian captives then within the 
territories of Algiers, and to the renuncia- 
tion by Its government of the practice of 
Christian slavery. 

“ I am persuaded that you will be duly 
sensible of tbe importance of an an*ange- 
ment so interesting to humanity, and re- 
flecting, from the manner in which it has 
been accomplished, such signal honour on 
the Briti.'^h nation. 

“ In India, the refusal of the Govern- 
ment of Nepal to ratify a treaty of 
peace, which had been signed by its ple- 
nipotentiaries, occasioned a renewal of 
military operation^. 


‘‘The judicious arrangements of the 
Governor-general, seconded by the bravery 
and perseverance of his Majesty’s forces 
and of those of the East-India Company, 
brought the campaign to a speedy and suc- 
cessful issue ; and peace has been Anally 
established, upon the just and honourable 
terms of the original treaty. 

“ Gentlcinen of the House of Com- 
mons ^ — ( hav’e directed the estimates 
for the current year to be laid before you. 

They have been formed upon a full 
consideration of all the present circum- 
stances of the country, with an anxious de- 
sire to make evei'y re<Iucfion in our esta- 
blishments whicli the safety of the empire 
and sound policy allow. 

I recommend the state of the public 
income and expenditure to your early 
and serious attention. 

I regret to be under the necessity of 
informing yfui, that there has been a de- 
ficiency in the produce of the revenue in 
the last year, but I trust it is to be 
ascribed to temporary causes ; and I hav« 
the consolation to ^lieve that you will 
find it practicable to provide fur the pub- 
lic .senice of the year, without making 
any addition to the burthens of the 
People, and without adopting any mea- 
sure injurious to that system by which 
the public credit of the country has been 
hitherto sustained. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ I hav'e tlie satisfaction of informing 
you that the arrangements wffiich were 
made in the last session of Parliament, 
with a view^ to a new silver coinage, 
have been completed with unprecedented 
expedition. 

1 have given directions for the imme- 
diate issue of the new coin, and I trust 
that this measnre will be productive of 
considerable advantages to the trade and 
internal transactions of the country. 

** The distresses consequent upon the 
termination of a war of such unusual ex- 
tent and duration, have been felt, with 
greater or less severity, throughout all 
the nations of Europe ; and ha\’e been 
considerably aggravated by the unfavour- 
able state of the season. 

“ Deeply as I lament the pressure of 
these evils upon this country, I am sensi- 
ble that they are of a nature not to admit 
of an immediate remedy; but whilst I 
observe, with peculiar satisfaction, the for- 
titude with which so many privations 
have been borne, and the active benevo- 
lence which has been employed to mitigate 
them, I am persuaded that the ptaX 
sources of our nationsd prosperity are 
essentially unimpaired, and I entattaa a 
confident expectation that tte native 
energy of the country will ^ no distant 
pe^ surmount all tbe diScnlties in 
whidi wc are involved. 

« la cotwidering oar iateraal situatlooi 

2 F 2 
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you will, I doubt not, feel a just indigna- 
tion at the attempts that have been made 
to take advantage of the distresses of the 
country, for the purpose of exciting a 
spirit of sedition and violence. 

I am too well convinced of the loyal- 
ty and good sense of the great body of his 
Majesty’s subjects, to believe them capable 
of bmng perverted by the arts which are 
employed to seduce them ; but I am de- 
termined to omit no precautions for pre- 
serving the public peace, and for counter- 
acting the designs of the disaffected : and 
I rely with the utmost confidence on your 
cordial support aud co operation, in up- 
holding a system of law and government 
from which we have derived inestimable 
advantages, which has enabled us to con- 
clude, with unexampled glory, a contest 
whereon depended the best interests of 
mankind, which has been hitherto felt by 
ourselves, and it is acknowledged by other 
nations, to be tlie most perfect that has 
ever fallen to the lot of any people.” 

On the return of the Regent, the popu- 
lace, having increased in number, broke 
out into acts of tumult, and a'?sailed both 
the Prii ce and military with the most foul 
and scurrilous language. Stones, and 
other missiles were flung at the royal 
carriages, and the glass of the door of the 
state carriage was smashed at three seve- 
ral vollics, * 

FehA . — Viscount Sidmouth announced 
in the House of Lords, a message from the 
Prince Regent, which was read by the 
Lord Chancellor as follows : — 

“ G. P. U.— His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, acting in the name and on 
behalf of his Majesty, has given orders 
that there be laid before the House of 
Lords, papers and documents, containing 
information of certain meetings, practices, 
and combinations, in the metropolis, and 
difierent parts of the kingdom, tending 
to alienate the affections of his Majesty’s 
Subjects, to endanger the public tranquil- 
Kty, to bring into hatred and contempt 
the Government of the country, and to 
overturn the whole system of our laws 
and constitution. And his Royal High- 
ness recommends to the House of Lords, 
that the House should take these papers 
Into their immediate and serious con- 
sideration." 

Viscount Sidmouth in the House of 
Lords, and Lord Castlereagh in the House 
of Commons, severally insisted on the 
alarming allegations contained in the mes- 
sage 5 but in consequence of tlie delicacy 
necessary to be observed in instituting an 
inquiry respecting them, declined enter- 
ing into any explanation of the proofs, and 
P^iameot conceding in their opinion, the 
papers were ordered in each house to he 
referred to a Committee of Secresy, 


Intelligence* ^March, 

Thanks io the Marquis of Hastings^ ^ 
— In the House of Lords, February 6, 
the Earl of Liverpool said, that in ri- 
sing to call their Lordships’ attention 
to the subject of which he had given no- 
tice, the motion was not intended to 
commit the House in any opinion as to 
the justice aud expediency of the Nepal 
war ; but he thought it right to observe, 
tliat there was no difference of opinion in 
India as to the justice and necessity of 
the steps taken against that government ; 
and the East- India Company at home 
thought, that if the encroachments of that 
power went on, nothing but war could 
be the consequence. It was not one en- 
croachment or one grievance that led to 
the war, but a series of encroachments 
aud grievances. The evil of her aggres- 
sions, it was true, pressed not upon Great 
Britain, but upon her allic'.. Great Bri- 
tain, however, was bound to succour 
them. The contest was sevcie, and from 
its nature called forth the exercise of judg- 
ment, stability, and spirit. By the per- 
severance of British arms all difficulties 
were overcome, and a treaty of peace was 
si'rned by the plenipotentiaries of both 
countries, which the Nepal government 
refused to ratify. In this situation there 
w as no alternative hut the renewal of hos- 
tilities, which, being adopted, led to the 
conclusion of peace upon the same terms 
as befoie. His Lordship then moved — 
That the thanks of tliis House should be 
given to the Marquis of Hastings, Major- 
General Sir David Ochterlouy, aud the 
officers and men engaged in the Nepal 
War.” 

The motion was carried nem. di$. 

Mr. Canning, in the House of Commons, 
rose to call the attention of Parliament to 
the same subject. 

We are sorry that our limits preclude 
our copying the arguments of the Presi- 
dent of the India Board in his exposition 
of the justice of the British cause, his 
historical details of the rise of the Gorkba 
power, of the immense sweep and increase 
of its usurpations, and its daring, and hi- 
therto successful insults to the British 
Government. 

He concluded by moving “ That the 
thanks of this House be given to General 
the Marquis of Hastings, K. G. Governor- 
General of India, for his judicious arrange- 
ments of the military exertions against 
the State of Nepal, by which the war 
was brought to a happy conclusion, and 
peace establisived upon secure and honour- 
able foundations"*— which was carried 
nem, con. 

A vote of thanks to Sir David Ochter- 
lony, aud the troops engaged under his 
immediate command, was also moved by 
Mr. Canning, and earned nem. con. 

Also a resolution, geiierally approving 
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tlie bravery, conduct, and discipline of the 
troop'i, both British and native, engaged 
in the Nepalese war. 

The Speaker was requested to commu- 
nicate the above resolutions to the noble 
Marquis, Sir David Ochterlony, and the 
officers and soldiei-s engaged in the said 
war. 

In tlie House of Lords, February 12, 
Mr. Hrogdeii and others brought up 
from the Commons the Cape of Good 
Hope trade bill. 

In the House of Commons, Feb. 14, 
Mr. Park hurst brou^dit up the 12th Re- 
port of the Committee itppointed to ma- 
nage the debts of the Nabob of the Car- 
natic to the Honourable the East-lndia 
Company, The Report was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. T. Courtenay gave notice, that he 
would, on Monday se’nnight, submit a 
motion to the House connected with the 
subject of tlie Rejmrt, 


London Gazette, 

Whitehall, Feb.U, 1817,— His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent Ikas been 
pleased, in the name and on the behalf 
his Majesty, to nominate and app^t 
the under-mentioned officers, in the ser- 
vice of the East-India Company, oa the 
Bengal establishment, to be respectively 
Knight Commander and Companions of 
the most honourable military Order of 
the Bath. 

To he Knight Commander, — Lieute- 
nant-General Richard Jones, vice Major- 
General Sir George Holmes, deceased. 

To he Companions . — Colonel John Ar- 
nold, of the 19lh native infantry j Lieut. 
Colonel William Henry Cooper, of the 
1st native infantry ; Lieut. Colonel Alex- 
ander Caldwell, artillery ; Lieut. Colonel 
Robert Hou'ston, of the 6 th native caval- 
ry ; Lieut. Colonel John Shapland, of the 
1st. native infantry ; Major George Ma- 
son, artillery; Major Alexander Madeod, 
artillery. 


REPORT OF EXAMINATION 

AT THE 

COLLEGE OF MADRAS, for 1815. 


To the Right Honorable Hugh Elliot, 
Governor in Council. 

Sir, — W e have the honor to submit, for 
transmission to the Honorable Court of 
Directors, a gouei al Report of our pro- 
ceedings in conducting the affairs of the 
College of Fort St, George, fur the year 
1815. 

We shall divide our Report under the 
following heads : — 1st. Junior Civil 

Servants ad. “ Head Native Masters, 
Teachers, and Students 3d. “ Judicial 
Establishment 4tb. “State of the Col- 
lege Press;** and, 5th. “ Actual Charges 
for 1815.** Under the first head we 
shall state the result of the several 
examinations held at the college, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the progress of the 
Junior civil servants in the acquirement 
of a knowledge of the native languages, 
and of the Jaws enacted for the civil go- 
wnmeat of these provinces ; under the 
second head, we sIiaU notice any altera- 
tions that may have taken place in the 
xiative establishment attached to the in- 
stitution ; imHer the third head we shall 
report the progress of the new establish- 
ment, entertamed for the purpose of pre- 
^^aring law oflgeers and pleaders for the 
.several courts of Judicature under tju? 
oresidency ; under the fourth heudj ^tll 
he Itood aur .coaespondeoce wAt^ii gomnr 


ment on the subject of such Oriental 
works as have been referred for our re- 
port, in the course of the year ; and, 
under the last head, we shall take a con- 
cise review of the charges attending the 
institution during the year lately expired. 

JUNIOR CIVIL SERVANTS. 

On the 15th of June last we had the 
honor to submit to the govenuneut 
result of the first examination, for the 
year 1815, of the students at the coUege. 

Our general course of examination hav- 
ing been fully explained in former reports, 
we merely stated on this occasion, 
that we had shortened considerably the 
exercises for translation, from a convic- 
tion, that the oral exanunation in read- 
ing, construing, and conversing, andiii 
the grammar and construction of the seve- 
ral native languages, would best enable us 
to ascertain the extent of each studenra 
acquirements, and the particular hraiudies 
of study in which he had been most siw- 
cessfuL We added, that in the Tamil 
examinations we directed the conversa- 
tion of the students to a variety of sub* 
jects, either connected vnih ther^T^w 
and judicial systems oif atoiinistratlon in 
India, or havii^ r^ertiwe to common 
deaUogs and fiaaniUar iotcscotn^ with tlie 
nativea. , , 

ia|he alavabcation of fhe 
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students, according to their relative pro- 
ficiency in the different languages to which 
they had applied, was subjoined in the 
following lists ; — 

TAMIL. 

First Class, 

Study when commenced* 

Mr. H, Chamier, 21st July, 1813. 
Mr. H. Viveash, 15th July, 1812. 
Second Class. 

Mr.C. M.Whisb, 2dSeptember, 1813. 
Mr. J. Dent, 2ist July, ditto. 

Mr. A, Sinclair, 2d September, ditto, 
Mr. E. Uhihoff, I 21st July, ditto. 
Mr, J.D.Newbolt, j 30th June, ditto. 
Mr. J. T. Anstey, J 2d September, ditto, 
Mr. H. T. Bushbv, 2d September, ditto. 
Mr. G. Phillips, ' 6tli October, 1812. 

Mr. J. G. Mason, 14th August, ditto, 

Mr. N, S. Cameron. 2d September, 181 3. 
Third Class. 

Mr. E. B. Wrey, 19th July, 1812. 
Mr. W. Mason, 21st July, 1813. 
Mr.N.W.Keudersley, 14tli October, 1814. 
Mr. A.F. Hudleston, 21st Sept, ditto. 

Mr. W. French, lllh Januarv, 1815. 
Mr. D. Mierre, 27th July, 1814. 
Mr. B. Horne, 6th October, ditto, 

Mr. J, Hiitt, 23d March, ditto. 

Mr. G. M. Ogilvie, 2d Septcmber,1813. 
Mr. H. Montgomerie, 2lst July, ditto. 

Mr. J. Thomas, 8tli March, 1815. 
Mr. W. Adamson, 22d July, 1813. 

Mr. H. M. Elliot, 4th October, 1814, 
Mr. A. Crawley, 27th July, 1813. 
Mr. B. Droz, 6th January, ditto. 

TELOOGOO. 

First Class. 

Mr. H. Chamier, ' 1st August, 1814. 
Second Class. 

Mr. A. Sinclair, 1st May, 1814. 

Mr. E, Uhthoff, ( 14th July, ditto. 

Mr. J. D. Newbolt, j 4th August, ditto.^ 
Mr. J, T. Anstey, j 1st August, ditto. 
Mr. J. Hutt, 2d September, 1813. 

Mr. J. Tliomas, 21st ditto, 1814. 

Mr. J. D. Gleig, 21st ditto ditto. 

Mr. G. Phillips, 29th January, ditto. 
Mr. J. G. Mason, 4tb August, ditto. 
Third Class. 

Mr. F. De Mierre, 8th March, 1815. 
Mr. W. Mason, 31st January, ditto. 
Mr. H. Montgomerie, 8th March, ditto. 
Mr. H. T. Boshby, 31st January, ditto. 
Mr. E. B. Wrey, I4th Sept, ditto. 

MAHRATTA. 

r. H. Viveash, 1st July, 1814. 
r. N. S. Cameron, 3lst January, 1815. 

maliyalem. 

Mr. C. M. Whish, 7t:. May, 1814. 

Mr. J. Dent, 8th May, ditto. 

In the knowledge of tlie Tamil lan- 
guage Mr. Chamier and Mr. Viveash, we 


ohsen^ed, so far surpassed all the other 
students, that they formed a class of 
themselves ; the name of Mr. Chamier 
was placed the first, because be had arrived 
at the same stage of excellence as Mr. 
Viveash in a shorter time than that gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Chamier, we obsened, pos- 
sessed a well-grounded knowledge of the 
grammatical construction of the 'ramil, 
especially of its difficult and most impor- 
tant parts, the permutation and elision of 
letters, and the use and formation of the 
irregular and auxiliary verbs. His trans- 
lations both from and into Tamil, were 
of the bit^hest order. He read a very dif- 
ficult and ill-ATitteii paper on official busi- 
ness wiiliout hesitation, and rendered its 
meaning throughout, with accuracy and 
fluency. In conversation his .■ityle was 
elegant and idiomatic ; he had a great 
command of technical terms, as well as 
of words in more general use ; and liis 
pronunciation was so accurate, as scarcely 
to be distitiguished from that of a native. 

In Teloogoo, as in Tamil, the 
name of Mr. Chamier was first upon the 
list. He read, translated, and spoke that 
language with e.ise and correctness, and 
pos.sesscd a knowledge of it, considerably 
above wliat is required for the general 
transaction of official business. 

We considered it as not the least 
part of Mr. Chamier’s merit that he had 
attained this honorable pre-eminence, both 
in the Tamil and Teloogoo cla.-^s, within 
two yeai-s from the commencement of 
his studies. 

In making our report to tlie Govern- 
ment on Mr. Chamieris admission into 
the College, we had stated that hi.s pro- 
ficiency in the Persian language was con- 
stdeiahle. This language, we remarked, 
had never formed a part of Mr. Chamieris 
regular studies in the College; but the 
laudable industry which had led him to 
cultivate his acquaintance with it at his 
leisure hours, had, we observed, been 
rewarded by very material improvement, 
both in the colloquial use of the language 
and in the facility and correctness of 
translation ; he was examined at his own 
request, and we were happy to state our 
conviction, grounded on the result of the 
examination, that a few months of study 
would raise Mr. Chamier, as a Persian 
scholar, to the same degree of eminence 
as that which he had attained by his 
knowledge of the Tamil and Teloogoo 
languages. 

Mr. Viveash, we remarked, was 
thoroughly acquainted with every' part of 
the Tamil grammar ; with its terms and 
its minute peculiarities. His translation 
into 'Pamil we thought perhaps the best 
composition of the kind that had come 
under our review since the establishment 
of the College. He read official papers 
with ease; and rendered their meaning 
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correctly. His knowledge of the language 
being rather from study than from prac- 
tice, he was in conversation occasionally 
at a loss for technical or idiomatic ex- 
pressions, but on general subjects he 
spoke witli great propriety and correct- 
ness ; aiid possessed as Mr. Viveash was 
of a systematic knowledge of the lan- 
guage, which can be attained only by 
study, he would, we thought, readily ac- 
quire and confidently avail himself of 
idiomatic terms, which the intercoiu-se 
of official business would be daily adding 
to his stores. 

We had great satisfaction in pre- 
senting Mr. Viveash to the particular 
notice of the Right Honourable the Go- 
vernor in Council, as the first student at 
the College who had attemped and made 
a most laudable proficiency in the study 
of the Mahratta language: of the utility 
of this language, we deemed it sufficient 
to state, that in many of the collecto- 
rates under this Presidency it is the com- 
mon medium of communication with the 
native sen'ants in the revenue department, 
^nd the language in which the accounts 
of the principal cutcherries are kept. Not- 
withstanding the want of elementary 
works, and other serious difficulties with 
which he had to contend, Mr. Viveash, 
we observed, had acquired a knowledge 
of Mahratta little inferior to that which 
he possessed of the Tamil. He translated 
correctly both from and into this lan- 
guage, he read and explained official 
papers with facility, and conversed with 
great fluency. 

We considered Mr. Chamier and Mr. 
Viveash as having, by their superior at- 
tainments in Tamil, fully established their 
claim to the honorai^ medal, to be grant- 
ed, under the orders of Government of 
the 7th of December 181.'^, for eminent 
proficiency in any of the native languages ; 
and we accordingly begged leave to re- 
commend that the Right Honourable the 
Governor in Council might be pleased to 
confer upon each of those gentlemen 
that honourable mark of distinction, 

Mr. Whish was examined in Tamil and 
Maliyalem ; in the former language his 
translations were highly creditable. He 
possessed an extensive knowledge of 
the grammar, he read with conside- 
rable fluency the most difficult of the 
official papers w'hich were selected for the 
examination, and rendered correctly its 
general import. In conversation, he un- 
derstood and replied well to questions on 
all common subjects, but we found him 
occasionally deficient in technical terms 
atki idiomatic expressions. 

Although Mr. Whish in the knowledge 
of Mally^em was not quite so far ad- 
vanced as in Tamil, he was, we ol^erv- 
ed, folly competent to the transaction of 
public business in that language also. 


Mr. Dent's studies, we remarked, had 
likewise been directed to the Tamil and 
the Maliyalem, and that gentleman me- 
rited high commendation for the pro-* 
gross he had made in each ; we were well 
satisfied with his exercises in Tamil trans- 
lation. He read with ease and fluency 
the most difficult cutcherry paper, and 
shewed a very good comprehension of its 
contents. He possessed a considerable 
knowledge of the grammar, especially of 
such parts as aie of more general appli-. 
cation. His conversation was fluent and 
idiomatic, his accentuation proper, and 
his pronunciation good. 

Mr. Dent's knowledge of the Maliyalem 
we stated to be very satisfactory, and quite 
sufficient to enable him to conduct public 
business in that dialect. Although it was 
not a language spoken by the people among 
whom he had been resident since his arri- 
val in India, he had acquired a facility in 
conversing, and readily comprehended 
whatever was addressed to him. 

Tlie acquirements of Mr Sinclair, Mr. 
Uhthoff, Mr. Newbolt, and Mr. Anstey, 
both in Tamil and in Teloogoo, were 
upon the whole so equal, that we consi- 
dered it most just to their respective me- 
rits, to bracket their names in the list — 
their acquaintance with the general con- 
struction and ordinary style of those 
languages was, we observed, consider- 
able, but we added that further study 
was required to enable them to acquire 
a competent knowledge of their nice pe- 
culiarities, both of etymology and syntax. 

Of the four gentlemen above-men- 
tioned, Mr. Sinclair, we remarked, ex- 
celled in grammatical knowledge. Mr. 
Uhthoff and Mr. Newbolt in reading and 
explaining petitions, and such other pa- 
pers as are generally presented (m official 
business. Mr. Anstey and Mr. Newbolt 
ill the colloquial use of the two lau- 
giiages. 

In full confidence that these gentlemen 
would continue to exert their best in- 
dustry and talents for the attainment of 
the eminence within their reach, we beg- 
ged leave to recorauiend that the highe.st 
rate of college allowance might be graat» 
ed to each of them. 

It gave us sincere pleasure to state, 
that considerable progress in Tamil and 
in Teloogoo had b^n made by Mr. Phil- 
lips and Mr. J. G. Mason since the last 
examination ; Mr. Phillips* application to 
study, we observed, had been attended 
witli very creditable success, and although 
Mr. J. G. Mason was labouring uodi^ 
severe indisposition when he passed^ his 
examination, we considered his varbws 
performances as entitled to commenda- 
tion ; we had the honour to rcp<^ that 
each of these gentlemen was yiajlfied for 
the transaction of puWfc Dosineas in 
Tamil, and we hoped that, by continuing 
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their studies, they would render them- time that they had been attached to tlie 
selves equally competent in Teloogoo. college, and we begged leave to recom- 
Mr. Hutt\s name appeared in the list mend that each of these gentlemen might 
below several of his brother students, obtain the lowest of the increased allow- 
both in Tamil and Teloogoo, to whom ances, as an encouragement of which we 
he stood superior at the last examina- doubted not they would prove themselves 
tion ; but we trusted that by diligent ap- well deserving, by a continuance of their 
pUcatiou to the grammar of the Tamil honourable assiduity, 
language, in which he was more particu- It was with concern that w e found oiir- 
larly defective, and by an assiduous cut- selves ( Ompelled to place Mr, Oeilvie's 
tivatipu of the knowledge he already pos- name below those of many gentlemen 
Sessed of fhe Teloogoo he would regain who had recently arrived in the country ; 
the rank which he had lost. but as severe indisposition had materially 

Mr. Busliby, for his progress in Tamil, impeded his studies during the last term, 
and Mr. Thomas, for his acquirements we trusted that he would soon occupy a 
in Teloogoo, merited commendation, higher place. 

^fhe former gentleman, we observed, had In the hope that the four gentlemen, 
just commenced the study of the latter as wdiose names w^ere entered last on the list 
a second language, and Mr. Thomas had of Tamil students, would enable us, at 
acquired the general rudiments of Tamil, the next examination, to report favour- 
Mr. Cameron and Mr. W, Mason had ably on their progress, we refrained from 
improved their knowledge of Tamil, and any particular mention of them, 
we had pleasure in observing that Mr. In closing this part of our report, wre 
Cameron had made some progress in thoi^ht it right to observe, that we found 
Mahratta also. tlie students, in general, to be least per- 

Mr, De Mierre, we remarked, since feet in the grammatical exercises ; appa- 
the last examination, had commenced the reutly from a mistaken notion adopted by 
‘study of the Teloogoo. To acquire the some of them, that because these form a 
'first rudiments of a new, although a principal part of the earliest examinations, 
kindred language, the attention of ihe their knowledge of them would not be in- 
Student, we observed, must necessarily quired into at the more advanced stages ; 
be diverted from that to which he had we recorded our desire to impress on the 
previously applied: but we trusted that minds of the students that, as grammar is 
in prosecuting conjointly his studies in the frame of language, the desultory 
the Tamil and Teloogoo, Mr. De Mierre knowledge which they mieht acquire 
"Would find that each rendered aid to without its aid would be dependent on 
the other, and that at the next examina- chance, or at best on practice, for its 
tiou we should have to report favourably preservation j whereas, after a solid 
'of his advancement in both. grammatical foundation had been once 

We had great satisfaction in bearing laid, the superstructure, even when im- 
testimony to the attention paid by Mr. paired by long disuse, might at any time 
Montgomerie to the study of Tamil and be restored with little comparative labour. 

Teloogoo, during the last term, and we A knowledge of the leading principles 

trusted the continuance of his laudable of the laws enacted for the administration 

application would hereafter enable us to of justice, and for the realization of the. 

report favorably of his success. revenues in these territories, being essen- 

Mr. Wrey, we observed, understood tially necessary to the members of the 
Tamil suffidently to give the general im- civil service about to be engaged in the 
p(Mt of official papers of oi'dinary difficul- discharge of those important duties, we 
iy, and could understand easy sentences stated that we had directed the attention 
addressed to him in that language, hut of the students to the code of regulations, 
was not able to carry on a general conver- as part of the course to be pursued at the 
satioD. ^ Mr. Wrey informed us that in- institution under our superintendence* 
disposition had prevented the prosecution Of the gentlemen examined in the re- 
of his studies in Teloogoo, in which he gulations, we found Mr. Chamier to have 
defined examination. an intimate knowledge of both the j udicial 

The list of those whose attention had and revenue system, as well in their lead- 
been directed to the study of two lau- ing principles as in the mode of their ad- 
guages closed here; but we thought that ministration. 

the right honourable the governor in conn- Mr. Viveash, Mr. Whish, Mr. Dent, 
cil would be well pleased to learn, that seve- and Mr. Uhthoff also merited praise for 
ral of the students who had recently joined their acquirements in tliis branch of 
the college had particularly distinguished study. 

jthemselves at the late examination. The Mr. De Meirre, Mr. Thomas, Mr. New- 
progress of Mr. Gleig in Teloogoo, and of bolt, and Mr. Hutt gave evideucc of bav- 
Mr. IQndersley, Mr. Hudleston, Mr. ing paid attention to the code of regula- 
F teadi, and Mr . Horne in Tamil, was, tions ; and this part of their studies had 
we remarked, very satisfactory for the not been neglected by Mr. J. G. Mason, 
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Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Siudair. None of 
\he other geutleiuLii made much progress 
in t}ii» study. 

Viewing the general result of the ex- 
amination, weohseived that it exhibited, 
in two lU'^taiice.H, acquiiemeuts of theveiy 
hicbest order ; in many a succes-itul ap- 
plication to study, which persevered in 
must lead to early and distinguished ex- 
cellence : and in the gieat majority a pro- 
ncieacy in the native lunguage highly 
creditable to the junior branch of the ser- 
vice- 

We had also the satisfaction of staling 
that the general conduct of the gentlemen 
attached to the institution had been un- 
exceptionable : and although we liad 
learued fiom the inquiries which it hael 
been our duty to make, that debt had 
been contracted at an earlier period than 
had come under om‘ observation on any 
former occasion, there was, we remark- 
ed, no ca^e which called for the notice of 
government— v/e stared, however, that 
we had deemed it our duty to direct the 
attention of the junior civil servants to 
the very great inqiortance attaching to 
freevlom fiom pecuniary embarrassment, 
and we doubted not that the appeiU we 
hitol marie to their i^ood sense and honour- 
able feelings would have the desired ef- 
fect. 

It only remained for us to enum^’ate, 
for the information of tiie right honour- 
able the governor in council, those among 
the students at tlie institution whom we 
considered to be eligible to the active du- 
ties of the service. 

The high attainments of Mr. Chamier 
in two of the vernacular languave'^ of the 
peninsula, and his v'eiT considerable 
knowledge of the Persian, and the ex- 
tensive acquiremeuts ot Mr. Viveash in 
Tamil and Mahratta, had qualified them 
to be eminently useful as public seiTants, 
and as these gentleintm had made good 
their claim to the honorary medal, had 
received the highest rate of college allow- 
anee, fasui passed a satisfactory examina- 
tion in the regulations, and had distin- 
guished themselves for general propriety 
of conduct while attached to the institu- 
tion, we beggefl leave to recommend that 
the honoiary reward of 1000 pagodas 
slmuld be granted to each of them on 
quitting the college. 

Mr. Whish and Mr. Dent, wecbseiTed, 
bad fully qualilied themselves for promo- 
tion ; and, should tlieir service.s be re- 
quired, we had no doubt that they would 
prove h^hly useful in whatever depart- 
ment it might be the pleasure of the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council to 
employ them. In justice, however, to 
those gentlemen, we thought it tnir duty 
to observe, that if permitted to avail 
themselves for some time longer of the 
^vants^es which the. adle^ uffords, 
they would be enabled to secure the high- 
Asiatic Journ.^Vio* 15. 


est hunors' and rewards which it hold, 
out to erninent acquirement. 

Mr. Phillip.s and Mr. J. G. Mason -had 
very nearly coni*)l<*ted three years resi- 
dence at the college, and as they had 
botli acqiihed a knowledge sufRcient for 
the transacuon of ordinary business in 
one of file iMtr.e linguages, and had 
marie some progre^'S in a second, we con- 
sidered them eligible to the general duties 
of the service, and begged leave to recom- 
mend them to the favoiable consideration 
of the Right Honorable tiie Governor in 
Council. 

It did not appear tons that Mr. Wrey's 
further contiimanre at the college wmdd 
be of advantage, either to that gentleman 
or to the public interests ; and as he bad 
completed a resilience in India of three 
years, it only remained for us to recom- 
mend that be might be permitted to quit 
the institution. 

Ill concluding our rejiort, we begged 
leave to submit a descriptive list of the 
.several works printed or printing at the 
college press, and of such also as had 
received or had been offered to the patron- 
age of government; which we begged 
leave to recomnieml might be published, 
for general information. A copy of this 
list will be found in the present report, 
under tlie bead State of the Press.'* 

Soon after our report idipve recited# 
was forwarded to the governwicnt, Mr. 
Chamier, Mr. Viveash, Mr. Wliish, Mr. 
Dent, Mr. .1. G. Mason, Mr. Phillips, and 
Mr. VVrey were employed in the public 
service, but no communication on the 
subject was made to us. 

On tlie 7th of September following, 
we had the honor to report that two of 
the gentlemen of whose proficiency we 
weie unable to make favorable mentiou 
in our address above mentioned, were 
that day examined at their own reque.st; 
and we bad much pleasure in stating that 
tlieir progress since the lust examination 
had been satisfactory. 

Mr. Crawley and Mr. Elliot, w'c re- 
marked, had very materially improved 
their knowledge of Tamil grammar; and 
they were now, we observed, tolerably 
well versed in the elements of this lan- 
giiaite ; but their command of words, we 
reniaiked, vi'as yet very limited, and con- 
sequently, their translations of even the 
most easy p.i pers very incorrect and 
defective, and their nie.ms of colloquial 
intercourse with the natives restriefeiftfo 
the most common and simple questions, 
llie laudable attention, however, whieli 
these genilemen had lately evha[i!ed''to 
study, and the Miccess which had atttawS- 
ed their assirluity and appiicarioo, fn- 
duced us to recommend that the Hight 
Honorable the Governor in Conneif might 
be pl^iaed to omfier npoa C9£li of them the 
increased alkywaoce <rf seventy-five pa- 
godas per mesttent, which we trtnted 
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would not fail to encourage them to fur- 
ther exertion. 

That the success of the estab islipient 
placed under our superinteu deuce depend- 
ed entirely on a continuance of the en- 
couragement and inducements to study, 
which tiie liberality of the government of 
late so constantly atfordcd to their junior 
civil servants, was, we observed, a truth 
that required from us no illU'^tration ; 
and we trusted that oui anxiety to main- 
tain unimpaired the same emulation which 
bad hitherto so happily aid mat ed the studies 
of the gentleaieu attached to the college, 
w-ould render it unnecessary tor us to 
^ffer any apology for respectfully remark- 
ing, that our repot t ot the 15th of June 
last, in which the merits of the students 
were brought under the obseivaliou of 
the Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council, continued, in the month ot Sep- 
tember tollowiiig, unnoticed by the go- 
vernment. 

To our two addresses here recited, we 
were not favored with the orders of go- 
verument until tlie 3d of November last, 
wheu we were informed that the Right 
Honorable the Governor in Couucil was 
pleased to grant, from the 7th of June 
preceding, the establisheii increaNe of 
aUowances to the several gentlemen we 
had recommended in our lii>t report tor 
.that mark ot approbation and leward. 
Tlie Governor in Council also granted the 
reward of 1000 pagodas, tor wnieh we 
recommended IMr. Charinier knd Mr. 
Viveash, respectively ; but having ad- 
verted to the orders of the lionorable 
the Court of Directors on the subject, as 
well as to a reference to those oideis 
made in a recent dispatch from the hono- 
rable Court to the supreme go\ eminent, 
the Governor in Council was ot opinion 
that the reward of 1000 pagoila^ could 
not be granted in any futuie instances 
and desired that a coinmunicatioii to that 
effect might be made to the gentlemen at 
present attached to the college. 

In reply to our report already noticed, 
uuderdate of the 7th of September, we 
were iufonned that under the marked 
distinction betwixt the terms in which we 
had recommended Mr. Elliot and Mr. 
Crawley, for the increased allowance of 
seventy- five pagodas per mensem, and 
those in which a similar reconmiendalion 
was submitted in iavour of others in our 
previous report of the 15th of June, the 
Governor in Council declined sanctioning 
the proposed mark of approbation and re- 
-ward to tliose two gentlemen ; but trust- 
ed that, by their as.siduity and progress, 
they might be entitled, at a future exami- 
nation, to a favorable report expressed 
in less qualified terms. 

It was added that it was the intention 
of the Gmernur in Council to transmit to 
the Court of Diiectors the list of books 
prinwd, printing, or preparing for the 


press at the college, which was received 
along w ith our first report, in order that 
the honorable Court might detide as to 
the extent of encouragement that the re- 
spective autlior^i might receive. 

The Right Hoimvable the Gw-ernor in 
Council lia\ing been plea^td to signify his 
opinion, that the rev\ard of 1000 pagodas 
could not be gi anted in any future ii>- 
s ranee, we ‘‘ernarked, in a reply, that we 
were unwilling to oecupy tlie time of the 
Governor in Council on thw sunject (our 
‘“entiinenrs thereon having been so fully 
stated in our letter bearing date 20th No- 
vember, 1813, recited in our general re- 
port for the year 1813! fmt her than to 
express our extreme n^gret thai it should 
have apneared neces'^ary to come to thH 
resolution, and to solicit |>ei'’ni>sion to 
delay the coininunicMtion ot the orders ot 
government in this respect until after the 
periodical examination, wducu, we ob- 
served, commences on the 6th of the fol- 
lowing montli ; and as the immediate iu- 
forcemeiit of the resolution for discon- 
tinuing the honorary reward would have 
a t“etrospective effect against the claims of 
any gentleman who might, during the 
then present term, have been qualifying 
liimself to receive it, under the rules of 
the institution, as they had hitherto ob- 
tained ; we hoped to be permitted to 
recommend to the favorable consideration 
of the Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council any student vvho, at the ensuing 
examination, might jirove to hare attain- 
ed to such proficiency as, in the opinion 
of the board, would entitle him to tlie 
highest rewards. 

The Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council having declined to sanction the 
increase of allowances to Mr. Elliot and 
Mr. Crawley, as reconi tit ended by ns, 
under <late the 7th of September, and 
having declared that determination to be 
founded on “ the marked distinction be^ 
“ twixt the terms m which we recom- 
“ mended these gentlemen for the in- 
“ ci eased allowance of seventy-five pago- 
“ das per mensem, and those in which a 
“ similar recommendation was submitted 
“in favor ©fathers in our general report,** 
we perceivetl, with much concern, that our 
recommendation was deemed to be not 
borne out by the report on which it hart 
been founded. 

Although, in announcing this deter- 
mination, the Right Honorable the Go- 
vernor in Council hart been pleased to 
withhold all expression of disapproba- 
tion, yet the public act of government, 
withdrawing in a particular instance a 
general trust reposed in a public body, by 
a resolution published under its authority, 
was, we thought, in itself a declaration 
that, ill that paiticular instance at least, 
tlie confidence of the government in the 
proceedings of that body had been im- 
paired. 
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It th''reforc, we conceived, our 
duty, not tti the government than to 
ourselvc'j, to offer ^uch rc*ipei'ttu! expla- 
nation to til-’ coiHhleration of the Right 
Honorable the Governor in Council, as 
would appear cah ulated to remove the 
impressions under which his confidence 
has been withdrawn •; we deemed it also 
our duty to the gentlemen to whom the 
recommended increase of salary had been 
denied to offer such explanation, lu the 
hope that they i^iight yet be penuitred to 
benebt by our recommendatioa, maile 
under the discretion vested in us by the 
resolutlon> of government, under date the 
7th December, lHl3. We trusted that 
we should be able to remove all unfavour- 
able impression from the mind of the 
Hight HotJfiurable the Governor in Coun- 
cil, by explaining the construction whicli 
had hitherto been given to the oi ders for 
the grant of the increased allowances, 
and by shewing, that in .submittimt our 
recommendation iu favoui of Mr Elliot 
and Mr, U-awdey, we strictly adhered to 
the principle laid down for our guid- 
ance, the principle whicli we understood 
to have been sanctioned by the orders of 
governnacut of the 7th December, 1^13, 
and that the distinction adverted to by 
the Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council, in consequence of which he had 
been pleased to decline sanctioning the 


proposed mark of approbation ami reward 
to Mr. I^lliot and Mr. Crawley, was a 
distinction in the style only of the report, 
and did not involve any deviation from 
the principle bv which we had always 
been guided in this respect. 

We begg^^d leave to advert to the differ- 
ence between tlie terms on which the 
liigher and the lower rotes of increased al- 
lowance were proposed to be given iu our 
letter of tbe 20th November, 1813, which 
letter we observed had received the ap- 
probation and sanction of the Right Hon. 
tlie Governor in Council, recorded in the 
minutes of consultation under date the 
7th December, 1813. The highest allow- 
ances it was tbei e declared, shouhl be grant- 
ed foi suclf profieieuey iu two languages 
as, on the recommendation of the board 
of superintendence, might appear to merit 
this increased rev^’Uid. In the spirit of 
this re'Olutiou we explained, that we had 
emieavouied, far as the nature of the 
subject would jieiniit, to fix a standard to 
which it should be neces'^an* for the stu- 
dent to attain before he would be recom- 
mended as deserviriff of thi.s icward, and 
the sum of knovA ledge acquired, and not 
the rapidity or tardiiie.ss of its acquisition, 
bad, we observed, been made the measure 
by which the title of the student to the 
superior increased allowance had been 
ascertajiied.- (To be continifed.) 


ASIATIC intelligence. 


CALCUTTA. 

Letters from Kbatmandoo liave been 
received, which mention tliat the Biitish 
residency had at best removed from 'Elian- 
hole to theeapital. It was received with 
every mark of respect by the Nepal autho- 
rities. 

Intelligence from Jypoor has been re- 
ceived to the 26th of June, by which it ap- 
pear?, that that city still held out, al- 
tlvough Umeer Khan continued to push 
ilie siege with great vigour. He had been 
joined by a reinforcement of four thousand 
troops ; and having made every preparation 
fprageneial assault, iuleuded immediately 
to attempt to carry the city by storm. It 
was expected that the assault would be 
made tbe night after the accounts came 
away. The Raja in the mt an time has 
called for assistance trorn tbe lirilish 
po^er, which application Umeer Klwn 
affects to treat with indifference, and says, 
it shall not deter* him from the accomplish- 
ineut of Ills purpose. 

//b/jfear.— We find by our native pa- 
pers of tbe middle of last month, the 
ftmily of Holkar. preparing to leave 
lKibooreeu,theirold place of encampment, 
and to proceed to Bhanpourn for the pur- 


pose of paying adoration to the remains of 
the late Juswunt Rao Htdkur. Fhe ex- 
treme severity of the rain.s, which 
fluently inundated the camp and Killed 
many horses and cattle, had for some time 
retarded the holy expedition. We are 
told that Juggu Babu had fled from the 
rage of his troops, and concealed hitnseit 
in the obscurity of a private dwelling ; 
and that Balai*am Seeth, tlie old and con- 
fidential advi>er of liis master, had iiwti 
accused bv Dee wan Kumput Rao of taking 
large bribes from the army, and there- 
upo II en h anci ng their cl ai m.s . VVe i-ead of 
warlike operations iu Jypoor. fhchcai.s 
of the Rajpoot and Maliratta and Piudaree 
forces, exhausted by their late stiuggle, 
liave now no other enemy to oppose, tLa» 
their own factious and di^Ji on tented 
dieiy. It is difficult to say which of the 
two is iu the most pitiable situation. 
Meei Khun, although now master of forty 
thousand men, and drraded throughout 
the Duknin, is so fettered, tiur he cannot 
move a foot without the piov.ou* asspt 
of the meanest of hi< toliowers. Fman'g 
that he could obtain no further supplies in 
the vicinity pf Madhoorajpoor, he lately 
intimated hi^ intention to march to N t- 
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waee. He was, Imwever, soon informed 
by his refractory bands, that until he had 
<ti5charged the whole of their arrears 
they would resist every attempt even to 
change ground. An offer of two lacks of 
iTipees was insufficient to cliauge their le- 
Rolution, or gain them over to obedience. 
Fu the Jypoor lines the troops took means 
atill less ceremonious of extorting their 
pay. They suiTouuded the house of llao 
Chaod Singh, and planting batteries near 
its walls, threatened the owner with im- 
mediate destruction, if he did not at once 
comply with tfieir demands. With great 
dijfficulty Rao Manjheo Dass prevailed ou 
them to wave their pretensions for a few 
days. The .lypoor papeis have now dropt 
all mention of uegociation bet^vveen their 
goveruinent and any other ]>o\ver. — An ac- 
tion is stated to have been (ought between 
a body of troo,i>' from Joudpoor, and a 
body of Mahrattas at Niirdoun, which 
after consideiable slaughter, teiminatcd 
in the defeat and expulsion of the latter 
friim the contestt'd position. — There is no- 
thing new fiom Lahore. Riiujeet yet re- 
mains in that city, oppiessiug all around 
him,, and seeking new means of amassing 
treasiiie, and of raining fiodi cessioll^ of 
teriitory. He still keeps Utimud Khan 
the Raja of Jlmk, and R<ija Sooltan Khan 
in confinement ; and so will piobably do 
until he has squeezed from them every 
rupee in their possession. Tiiinking how- 
ever that he sins enough for himself and 
liis people, he by no means extends mercy 
to those who, imitating his example, forget 
the rules of religion and good faith. Bho- 
op Chmid and iSlilap Clinnd, two bro- 
thers of the venerable house of Baboo Nan- 
nV, having quarrelled, determined to settle 
theif^ disputes by the sword. Aided by 
their followers, they several tihies fought 
with varioim succcs'j. The story came to 
fliinject’s ears. Horror struck at the un- 
natural conduct of relations so closely con- 
nected, he immediately ordered them to 
cease, and decreed that both parties should 
pay a large fine to the state, as the only 
means of appeasing the insulted manes of 
their divine ancestor. 

Calcutta f June 6.-«-The Lucknow pa- 
pers intimate that the treasure of the 
late Begum of Fyzabad, was escorted by 
a guard under command of Captain Ro- 
bertson, of the 11th regiment native in- 
fantry, into the Nabob’s treasury, on the 
lyth. It amounted to eighty-four lacs 
and fifty thousaud rupees. — These pajiers 
state that during one of the Nabob’s 
visits to the Resident, mention having 
been made of the great pearl now "for 
sale at Calcutta, His Highness produced 
another of nearly a similar description, 
with the UAy of pearl, and the head, 
arms,^ and tail of gold and enamel . with 
thiff difference only, that it was unbored, 
that its face waa that of a man, and 


that in its hand it held a sword and 
buckler. This curiosity sui prized and 
delighted the spectators. — The Honour- 
able Kriward Gardner was at Lucknow in 
the middle of last month — Major Gene- 
ral Ochterlony had not an ived : but pri - 
vate letters of later date inform us that 
he was a few days atterwards very mag- 
nificently entertained by the Nabob. 


The following singular circumstance is 
said to have occurred during the late cam- 
paign in the Nepal mountains. An ar- 
tiliery-inaii liaviug deserted from the 
British camp was rarrieil by the enemy* 
to Muckwanpore, and nn reaciting the 
heights which command that fort, sud- 
denly exclaimed, “ is this your boasted 
fort of Muckwanpore Why” raising 
his st’ck to his shoulder, and looking 
along it so as to embrace the whole of 
the works wdth his e)e, I can fire 
into eveiy part of it ; the English will 
take it without a moment’s delay.” It hap- 
pened that the Nepalese Havildar in charge 
of this deserter, sometime afterwards 
came over to the British camp; and hav- 
ing mentioned the foregoing circumstance^ 
was asked, if he could rect^nize the 
spot whence the artillery- man pointed on 
using the exclamation ? This he readily 
ajjreed to do ; and accordingly on the 
appi'oach of tlje army, led the officers to 
a using ground which complettly ovci- 
topped the fortress, and was judged to 
be the best position for our batteries. 


Major General Sir Da\id OclUtrJony 
left Delhi for Kurnaiil on the 2d of duly, 
and on the same day Major- (^ei etal Mar- 
shall set out from Cawnpore for Agra. 

July 15. — A meeting was held at the 
towm hpll for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the propriety of establish- 
ing an Annuity Fund, to provide for the 
families and dependants of subscribers 
in case of their death, and to secure the 
means of subsistence to contributors at 
advanced periods of life. A plan of re- 
gulations was proposed, which will be 
submitted to the consideration of a gene- 
ral meeting, to be convened at no distant 
period. 

We are informed that the following 
gentlemen have kindly consented to un- 
dertake the duties of the Committee, for 
the present ;■ — J. Palmer, G. Cruttenden, 
A. Colvin, junior, A. Hogue, R. Ro- 
bertson, and J. Bentley, Esqrs. 

Letters from Woorshedabad state, that 
the rising, of the river has done much 
damage to the crop of indigo in the low 
grounds of that vicinity. Jepore and 
Rungpore have also considerably suffered 
from the same cause; while in Oude, 
and other northern provinces^ a heavy 
drought was complained df. 
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T. R. Dent was sworn in, on the 24th 
of July la-^t, coroner of Calcutta. 

The Asia, of 550 tons, was launched, 
on the 1 Ith of July, from Smith's \ ard. 

A detachment of H. M. 59th regiment 
marched from the upper provinces in the 
middle of June. 

Tlie last accounts from Jayopur men- 
tion the retreat of Amir Khan, and the 
abandonment of his designs against that 

^ The Calcutta Lottery commenced draw- 
ing on the first of July. 

The Governor-General having reason 
to think that proper attention has not, 
in some instances wdiich recently came 
under his observation, been given to the 
thorough repair and cleanness of the hos- 
piUls for the native corps, and deeming 
the utmost care in that respect of indis- 
pensible importance to the comfort, and 
conducive to the recovery of the patient®, 
has proliibited the passing of any bill tor 
the maintenance of the buildings or me- 
dical pay abstract for the charge of the 
sick, unless accompanied by certificates 
from officers commanding, of the sound 
repair and dean ness of the hospitals 
and kitchen®. 

On July the 1st was held the fij st an- 
nual meeting of the Calcutta Tontint , 
when the secretary laid liefore them a 
slatement of the Society's Funds. The re- 
ceipts amounted to, — S. R. l 

making the value of a share 4/ 0 1 8 

—half share - - - ‘ 

—quarter do. - ----1178o 


We are sorry to learn by letters received 
a few davs ago from tlie Upper Provinces, 
that the Reverend Mi. Fi^her, whilst pro- 
ceeding from Meerut to Saharanpore, on 
duty, was beset during the night by a 
desperate gang of decoits, and severely 
wounded. The reverend gentleman had 
got only a little way from the former sta- 
tion, when his attention was roused by a 
noise near his palanquin. On opening the 
doors, he obseiTcd a body of armed men, 
about thirty in number, and fearing their 
designs, jumped out. One of the ruffians 
instantly raised his sword, and evidently 
with an intention of severing his head 
from his body, hit him a dreadful blow. 
Luckily missing the soft pai*t of the neck, 
it fell upon the lower and back portion of 
the head. Mr. Fisher staggered from the 
violence of the stroke, and received a se- 
cond cut on the back. The villains were 
proceeding to finish their bloody work, 
when one amongst them, apparently of 
some authority, called out, “ Do not kill 
him." On this they ceased, and were 
contented with rifling his person and pa^ 
lankecu, and taking thence his watch and 
every other vidnable. Mr. Fisher has sin- 
fered much from loss of bloo^ and the 
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other usual consequences of deep wounds ; 
but we are happy to state, that our latest 
accounts from Meerut prouounce him to 
be free from all danger. The villages be- 
tween Saharunpore and Meerut are haunt- 
ed by gangs of Goojurs. Mewatees and 
other desperadoes, who are always on the 
watch for the unwary traveller, and so 
soun as they have committed any deadly 
crime, flee from vengeance to fastnesses 
abounding in a district, yet but ill reduced 
within the controul of the civil power. U 
is, however, to be hoped that the known 
vigilance of the Magistrates in that quar- 
ter will be successful in apprehending and 
establishing the guilt of the perpetrators 
of this horrible outrage. 

The second annual meeting of the pro- 
prietors of the Chowringhee Theatre, was 
held lately at the town-hall, and the re- 
port of the proceedings of the last year was 
read. It commenced by adverting to the 
stale of the society’s funds at the close of 
the first year, when a subscription of 200 
rupees on each single shaie, and of 100 
rupee", on each share exceeding one, held 
by the same proprietor, was required to 
defray the expenses of the theatre. The 
report then proceeded in enumerating the 
different items of expenditure, and the 
receipts of the theatre, up to the present 
time ; from which il appeared (notwith- 
standing the great expanse which has been 
incurred in completing the repairs and 
improvements of the theatre, the addition 
to the scenery, and considerable augmen- 
tation of tbe wardrobe) that the theatre 
had been fully adequate to itsoidiuary 
expenses, and that no claim was n^ade 
upon the proprietois, except for their at- 
tention and indulgence. 

The unanimous thanks of the meeting 
were in a special manner voted to Mr. 
Wilson, for the invaluable support he 
had given to the theatre from the period 
of its first institution, and to the amateurs 
and managers in general, for their un- 
wearied and successful exertions m in- 
ducting the business of the theatre. Tlte 
managers were again unanimously elected. 

trials at the supreme court. 

June 28/A, Among many others 

of native culprits we notice the following 
with European names, whether natives of 
Britain or country bom cast, we have no 
means of ascertaining : — , , 

J. H. Jones, for stealing shawls to a 
considerable amount,— guilty ; J. Ross, 
and J. Williams, for enticing to deser- 
tion,— acquitted; Thomas Carter, for 
assaulting Jagat Deo Single,— convicted. 

COURT MARTIAL. 

Head Quarters^ Calcutta, 2lstJune, 
ISlA.-^Lieut. William James Fr^ch, 
of the 2lst Native Infantry, was tried by 
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ttic European General Court Martial as- 
serablefl at Dinapore, 4th June, 1816, on 
ihg following charges : — 1st, For conduct 
ntnvorthy of a gentleman, in having, 
without any piovocation, written a note 
to Cornet Fitzroy, of the Hohilla Cavalry, 
with the obvious intention of irritating 
him, -on or about the 28th of January, 
1816. 

2dly. For scandalous and infamous 
conduct, unworthy of an officer and a gen- 
tleman, in having, on or about the 28 th 
of January, 1816, after having written the 
above-mentioned note, proceeded to the 
quaiters, abused and struck him. 

When the court, having duly weighed 
and conshlered the evidence in support of 
the prosecution, and what the prisoner, 
Lieut. William James French has urged 
in his defence, are of opinion, that the 
first charge preferred against him lias not 
been proved, and do therefore acquit him. 

With respect to the second chaige, the 
court are of opinion that ne is guilty of 
the same, which being in breach of the 
Articles of War, they do sentence him to 
be cashiered. 

The Governor General has approved 
and confirmed the sentence. 

COURT martial. 

General Orders^ hy the Commander in 
Chief, Head Quarters, Calcutta, 8-C/i 
August 1816. — Extract from the proceed- 
ings of an European Genenil Court Mar- 
tial, assembled at Fort-Wilhara, in obe- 
dience to General Orders of the 23d 
instant, and held by virtue of a wan-ant 
from his Excellency the Eaid of Moira, 
K. G. Commander in Chief in India, &c. 
Fort FFilliayn, Monday, 29 f A July, 1816. 

President — Colonel Haldane, 30th Re- 
gimtmt Native Infantry. 

Judge Advocate — Captain Bryant, offi- 
ciating Judge Advocate General. 

Private Patrick McDonough, 
of the 4th Company of the Honorable 
Compan>’s European Regiment, confined 
by me on the following charges, viz.— 
1st. For unsoldier-like conduct, in using 
abusive and threatening language, towanls 
Serjeant Major Nield, in the orderly 
rotim, on tlie aftenioon of the 2d instant. 
— ^2d. For resistance to, and wresting the 
bayonet from the hands of Corjwral Smith, 
and attempting violence on him, when in 
the execution of his duty in taking him 
to the guard on the 2d instant.— 3d. For 
making use of threatening words, when 
in the guard room on the 2d instant, to- 
ward.s Lieutenant Wray, Serjeant Major 
N;eld, and Corporal Smith, in saying, 
the first bail ammunition he could get, 
he would take away the life of the first of 
Ikcac he could meet with.’ 

(Signed) George Wray, Lieutenant, 
Officer for the day. 


By order of Major-General Sir G. 
Wood, Commanding. 

(Sign^) H. S. Montagu, Fort Adjutant. 
Fort William, 3d July, 1816. 

Sentence . — The Court having delibe- 
rately weighed the evidence which has 
been adduced in support of the charges, 
together with what the prisoner ha^s urged 
in his defence, find the prisoner Patrick 
McDonough, guilty of the first charge, 
preferred against him. The Court find 
the prisoner guilty of the first part of the 
2d charge, namely, ‘ For resistance to 
and wresting the bayonet from the hands 
of Corporal Smith,* but acijuit him of the 
remaining part of the charge, namely, 
‘ and attempting violence on him when in 
the execution of his duty in taking him 
to the guard on the 2d instant.’ The 
Court find the prisoner guilty ot the third 
charge. The Court sentence the prisoner 
to solitary confinement for three months, 
(Signed) R. Haldane, Colonel, President. 

(Signed) J. Bry ant, Captain, officiating 
Judge Advocate General. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) MOIRA. 
(True extract.) 

(Signed) C. J. Doyle, Military Secretary. 

General Orders, \2th July, 1816.— The 
Bazar in the garrison of Fort William 
shall, from the 1st ot August, be trans- 
fei-red from the civil to the military power, 
and placed under the management and 
control of the Town and Fort Major of 
Fort William. 

The following bazar establishment U 
authorized to be entertained from that 
<late ; 

1 Bazar Serjeant - - 30 S.R. per men. 

1 Sircar - - - - 20 do. do. 

1 Regulator of weights 6 do. do. 

Every other description of people, Cut- 
wals. Peons, &c. are to be discontinued. 

Calcutta, General Orders, June 21, 
1816. — Regiment of Artillery. — Senior 
Captain and Brevet Major G. Pennington, 
to be Major Captain Lieutenant J. P* 
Boileau. 

Lieutenant H. L. Playfair, to be Capt. 
Lieutenant. 

Lieutenant Fireworker C. Smith, to be 
Lieutenant. 

Cadet Ch. R. Whitfield, to be Lieute- 
nant Fireworker. 

2d Regiment Native Cavalry.— Cornet 
C. J. A, Dashwood, Lieutenant. 

Captain Lieutenant Kellenah Svvetten- 
ham, to he Captain, 

Lieutenant and Brevet Captain Benja- 
min Mather, to be Captain Lieutenant. 

Cornet Hubert de Burgh, to be Lieute- 
nant. 

17th Regiment Native Infantry.— £«« 
sign P. W, Grant, to be Lieutenant. 

2 1st Regiment Native In/an try.—Canf. 

J. Cock, to be Major, 
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Captain Lieutenant M. Meuzies, to be 
Captain. 

Lieutenant Russel, to be Captain Lieu- 
tenant. 

Ensign J. B. Xeufville, to be Lieutenant. 

June 21. — Captain J. H. Cave, 21st 
Regiment Native Infantry, is appointed 
.Superintendaut of Field Transport under 
Comuiis^iary, or Deputy Commissi ary 
General. 

June 2^. — Captain Matthews, to offi- 
ciate as Uegulatmg Officer of the Invalid 
Taonahs, ;u Cuittagong. 

Artilleiy Regiment. — Lieutenant J. N, 
Forrester, to be Captain Lieutenant. 

LieiUeuant FjrevvoikerT. D. Fordyce, 
to be Lieutenant. 

Cadet J. T. Smoult, to be Lieutenant 
Fireworker. 

22d Regiment Native Infantry. — Capt, 
Lieutenant E. C. Brown, to be Captain. 

Lieutenant T. C. Cowslade, Captain 
Lieutenant. 

Ensign VI. Hughe-^, to be Lieutenant. 

Captain R. Bainbridge, of Invalids, to be 
Fort A<!jutaiit at Buxar. 

5th July. — -Colonel Hardwicke, Com- 
mandant of Artillery, a Member of the 
Military' Board. 

Captain J. B. Sealy, [deed.) to be Major. 

Captain Lieutenant W. Vincent, to be 
Captain. 

Lieutenant G. H. .Alley, to be Captain 
Lieutenant. 

Ensign R. A. Durham, to be Lieutenant. 

Captain J. Me. Innis, to be Major. 

Captain Lieutenant G. H. Alley, to be 
Captain. 

Lieutenant T. Travers, to be Captain 
Lieutenant. 

Ensign A. Faithful, to be Lieutenant. 

Cornet Alsop, H. M.24 Light Dragoons, 
Supernumerary Aide-de-Camp to the Go- 
vernor-General. 

July 12.— Cadets of Cavalry. — J. C. 
Lambrie, J. S. Williams, R. Roxburgh, 
Cornets. 

Captain Matthews, to command of 
Bhaugulpore-hill Rangers. 

Captain C. Parker, Commissary of 
Ordnance at Agra. 

Lieutenant W. Burroughs, to be Bar- 
rack Master at Cawnpore. 

Lieutenant H. A. Montgomery, (pro 
tempore) y Sub Assistant Commissary Ge- 
neral. 

Messrs. J. T. Somerville, Cadet of In- 
fantry, and Thomas Charles, Assistant 
Surgeon, are admitted to the Semce. 

Mr. Somerville, to be Ensign. 

Surgeons. — G. Me Gowen, Assistant 
tiarrison Surgeon in Fort William. 

Invalided. — Capt. Langs low, 22d Regi- 
ment, Native Infantry. 

Resigned.— Cadet of Cavalry, C. W. 
Heriot. 

Furloughs to Earope.-i-iCoruet J. Chal- 
m»s, Lieutenant Sanderson, Comet T. 
Sanderson. 


Statement of theProportionQfOjffecJton- 
ings in advance on Ijr July 1816, to 
Colonels of Regiments yi^c. for the year 
1815, for whivU an Order on the Go- 


vernment Treasury has been issued, 
Lieutenant-Generals^ S,R, 

Sir J, Me Donald 6,000 

William Palmer 6,000 

Hugh Stafford 6,000 

James Morris 6,000 

M a)or- G eneritls . 

Sir Robert Blair, 6,000 

Bennet Marley 6,000 

Dyson Marshall 6,000 

Sir G. Wood 6,000 

John Horseford 6,00'> 

John Gordon 6,000 

Sir G. Maitindell 6,000 

Charles Stuart 6,000 

St. George Ashe 6,000 

L ieu t enant- Colonel, 

P, Littlejohn 1,000 

Major, 

W. Dick 3,000 

Colonel. 

John Williams 3,000 

Majors, 

E. Roughsedge 2,500 

John Rose 2,500 

Captains, 

P. Hay 2,500 

R. B. Latter 2,500 

J. Swinton.. 2,300 

Major. 

S. S. Hay 2,000 


VOLUNTEERS. 

Lieutenant- Colonel, 


James Dewar. . 


. 1,645 

William Colt.. 

Captain, 

. 2,200 

Hugh Griffiths 

Major. 

. 2,200 

Charles Poole 

Captain. 

. 2,200 

D. H. Dalton.. 

Majors. 

. 2,200 

L. O'Brien. . . . 


. 638 




6 


Total, Sicca Rupees ..116,384 6 2 


JUDICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. E. Lee Warner, Register of the 
Zillah Court at Dacca Jelalpore. 

Mr. H. M. Pigou, Heui^ter of the Zillah 
Court, at Bakkcrgungie. 

Mr, W. Siuitli, AhMstant to the Magis- 
trate ot the City Court at Patna. 

TERRITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. R. Mitford. Collector of Dacca. 

J. W. Lain^, ditto Shaliabad. 

H. Newuhara, Secretary to the Board 
of Commissioners. 

M. Moore, Sub-Secretary and Ac- 
countant to ditto. 
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A. Campbell, Collector of Midoapore. 

W. H. Otdtes, Assistant to the Civil 
Auditor and Accountant to the Board of 
Revenue. 

C. T. Glass, Assistant to the Account- 
zmt to the Military Department, 

Mr. D. Scott, Jun. Commissioner in 
the Sunderbunds. 

ADMINISTRATIONS TO ESTATES, 

Juiy, 1816. 

Bernard Reilly, Esq. — Administrator, 
D. Heraing, Esq. Registrar. 

Captain Allan Graham. — Executor, J. 
Palmer, Esq. 

Mr. James Musgrove, — Executor, Mr. 
William Wallis. 

Robert Lawson, Esq. — Executor, G. 
Cruttenden, Esq. 

Lieut. Gen. William Palmer. — Execu- 
tor, John Palmer, Esq. 

Mr. Lewis Vass. — Executor, Mr. Alex- 
ander B’Moyrah. 

Mr. William Webster. — Administrator, 
D. Heming, Esq. 

Captain William Home, — Executor, 
Eneas Mackintosh, Esq. 

Captain Robert Fry. — Administrator, 
D. Heming, Esq. 

James Lloyd Lucan. — Executor, James 
Lloyd Lucan. 

Serjeant Edmund Kennedy. — Adminis- 
trator, D, Heming, Esq. 

William Kirk Lyons, Esq. — Admiui- 
Utrator, D, Heming, Esq. 

RATJKS OF EXCHANGE. — 1816. 

To Madras 335 Sa. Rs. for 100 Star 
Pagodas. 

^mbay 100 Sa. Rs. for 109 Bombay 
Rupees. 

England 2s. 8d. and at six months’ 
sight. 

Dollars in quantity, at 204 Rs. 12 As. 
per 100. 

A Guinea to purchase in the Bazar is 
at 10 Rupees 4 Annas. 

Current Value of Government Securities, 
Bi/y. Sell. 

Re, As. Rs.As. 

4 4 July 1 . New Six per Cts. Dis. 4 10 
4 4 Do. 10. New Six per. Cts. Dis. 4 8 
A 4 Do. 30. New Six per, Cts. Di». 4 10 


PRICE CURRENT. 


Imports, 

Rs.As, 

Vermillion, 

per chest. 

148 

0 

Quicksilver, 

per seer. 

3 

14 

Camphor, 

per mauiid. 

65 

0 

Pepper, 

per do. . . 

15 

• 8 

Tin, new, 

per do. .. 

29 

0 

Ditto, old, 

per do. . . 

30 

4 

Beejtienut, Malacca, 

per do. .. 

3 

3 

Ditto, Pedier, 

, per do. . . 

4 

8 

Coffoc, Bourbon,. . . , 

per do. . . 

11 

8 

Ditto Mochj^ 

per do. . . 

30 

0 


Tutenague, 

per do. . * 

Rs,A^- 
35 ^ 

Malay Dummer, . . . , 

per do. .. 

4 

8 

Half Boiled 

per do, . . 

4 

0 

Raw Damner, 

per do. . . 

2 

8 

Rattans, Malacca, . . 

perhundreti 

, 0 

13 

Iron, Swedish flat, . . 

per fy. md. 

5 

8 

Ditto, square, 

jter do. . . 

5 

12 

Ditto English flat, 

per do. . . 

4 

8 

Ditto Bar, 

per do. . . 

5 

0 

Allum, 

per do. . . 

4 

12 

Brimstone, 

per do. . . 

9 

8 

Cloves, 

per seei,. . 

3 

6 

Cardamum, best, .. 

per do. . . 

4 

0 

Mace, 

per do. . . 

14 

0 

Nutmeg, 

per do. . , 

10 

0 

Coir Maldava, fbest,) per do. . . 

11 

0 

Ditto Ceylon, fine, . . 

per do. . . 

7 

0 

Ditto ditto coarse, 

per do. . . 

4 

0 


Ditto Nagore Devia, per do. . . 10 0 


Satin, Flowered, . . 

per 

piece. 

31 

0 

Ditto, Plain, 

per 

do. , . 

36 

0 

Ditto, Single, 

per 

do. . . 

14 

0 

Velvet, 

per 

do. . . 

58 

6 

Gauze Curtain, .... 

per 

do, , . 

13 

0 

Nankeen, large, . . . . 

per 

corge, 

42 

8 

Copper, 22 to 24 oz. 

per 

fy. md. 

51 

0 

Ditto, 16 to 25 oz. . . 

per 

do. .. 

51 

0 

White Lead, 

per 

$0, .. 

18 

0 

Tea, Hyson Green,. . 

per 

box,,. 

io(r 

0 

Sugar candy, (China), 

per tnb. 

19 

0 

Raisins, 

per 

niauud, 

35 

0 


Exports, 


Patchery Rice, Banstul, per mannd. 

2 

r> 

Ditto Patna, Salla, . . 

per do, . . 

ty 

0 

Moogy Rice, 1st sort. 

per do. . . 

1 

4 

Ballaum, Ist sort, . 

per do. 

1 

4 

Ditto, unchatta, . . . 

per do. , , 

1 

1 

Ghee, 1st sort, . . . 

per do. . . 

24 

0 

Ditto, 2d sort, ... 

per do. . . 

23 

0 

Gram, Patna, 

per do. 

1 

4 

Wheat, Deoda, , . . 

per do. . , 

1 

5 

Ditto, Guiigajally, . 

per do. . . 

1 

4 

Ditto, Jamally, . . , 

per do, . . 

1 

2 

Turmerick, 

per do. . . 

3 

0 

SugarBenareSjlstsort per do. .. 

10 

H 

Ditto ditto, 2d ditto, per do. ,, 

9 

8 

Ditto ditto, 3d ditto 

per do. . . 

8 

8 

Raw Silk, 1st sort, . . 

per seer. 

8 

8 

Ditto, 2d ditto, ,. .. 

per do. .. 

7 

8 

Ditto, 3d ditto, . 

per do. . , 

7 

0 

Ditto Radnagore, . . 

per do. . . 

8 

0 

Gunnies, 

per hundred 

» 6 

4 

Gunny Bags, 

per do, . . 

6 

6 

Opium, Benares, . . 

per chest, 2 

100 

0 

Ditto, Patna, 

per do. 2200 

0 

Patch ack, 

per maund. 

8 

0 

Cotton, Jalone screwed per do. . , 

14 

0 

Ditto, Bhomorghur, per do. ,, 

13 

8 

Ditto, Cutchovvra, . . 

per do. . , 

13 

0 

Red Wood, 

per do. . . 

2 

0 

Black Wood, 

per do. . . 

2 

8 

Diy Ginger, 

per do. . . 

5 

8 

Long Pepper, 

per do. . , 

28 

0 

Cummin Seed 

per do. .. 

5 

3 

Sheet Lead 

per do. . . 

13 

0 

Stick Lac, 

per do, 

10 

0 
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CALCUTTA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 
rivals, 

Aug. 1. — Brig Howley Laxcm<*v, Desnieu, from 
Calicut, MdV 7 — oo. YdLhl Phot-mx, Litnt. J. 
Cndtilc, from Madras, July )0 .— hIo- Cbailoite, 
James, fioin Port Louis, Juneiy. — do. 7 . H C. 
ship Warren Hasiings, Larkins, Irom Madras, 
July 3J.— do. H. M. Ship Iphigenia, Reynolds, 
from Madias, Aug. 1 — \ugust 1, sliip Bombay 
Merchant, J. drain, fiom the Isle of France the 
■aoth July, and Madras tlie Hih Aug. — Passcngei . 
J. Grierson dsn. of the Koval Navy — Ship Man- 
darine, W. Deller, irom Baiaiia ^Sth July — Ame- 
ricaa ship Hamilton, J. dieenough, from Ports- 
mnuth, tAmenca, ) tlie 9iJth April. — Ship Mauri- 
tius, J. Greig, put back from sea. 

Departure^, 

Aug, 4.— Regent, Barwtek, for England.— Do. 6, 
Caroline, Street, for China. — Helen, Crawford, 
for do. — Do. 7, Barossa, Hawkey, to complete her 
lading for China. — Aue. 21, Brig Dolphin, J. Rt>- 

f er», for the Isle of France.— 24. do. Bonatelle, 
. Jumean, for Bombay. — ‘ib. H. M. ship Ipliige- 
nia, J. Reynolds, for Madras — 27 . Brig Jupiier, 
J. FerguMon* for Port Jackson. 


CALCUTTA BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

Siiths, 

J«ly 4. The lady 0 / Robert Campbell, Esq, of a 
daughter. 

May 12 . Mrs Saunders, wife of Mr. Saunders, 
meiciiaiit, of a son. 

June 21. At Cuttack, Mrs. Sophia Slater, of u son. 

30. At Bouglah, near Furredpore, Mrs. Thomp- 
son, of a son. 

t7. At Lucknow, the lady of Lieut. Paterson, of 
a daughter. 

Lately, at Dtnapore, Mrs. W. Claxton, of twins, 
giHs. 

June 2d. The lady of John Angus, Ciq. of a 
daughter. 

14 . Mrs. Samuel Sweeting, of a daughter. 

lately, atKmnaul, the lady of Capt. Charles 
Wm. Hamilton, 7th regt. of a daugliter. 

12. At Kuinaul, the lady of the late Lieut. Sand- 
ford, 2d bat IQth rtgt, of a daughter 

July 10. Mis Dt sbuisUis, of a daughter. 

14. Mrs. S*miul Jones, ot a son. 

4. Mrs. Stacey, wife of Mr. Wm. Stacey, As- 
si>tant in t he Military Department, of a son. 

The lady of C ipt. Peter Turnbull, of a daughter. 

14 . Tiie lady of the Rev, A, VV. Taylor, of a 
daughter. 

4. At Allaliabad, the lady of Lieut. -Col, Fe- 
therstotu, of a daughter. 

2«, The lady of Capt. Gilbert, of a son. 

25 . At Dum Dum, t^^dy of Jas. Rabertson, 
Esq. Sitrg. on the ^hgal Establishment, of a 
daughter. 

May 23. At Amowah, the lady of Major Green, 
H. M, 24tU foot, of a daughttr. 

Jnty 23. At Chandernagore, Mrs. Capt. E. T. 
Mah^, of a daughter. 

The lady of James Atkinson, Esq. of a son. 

21. At the house of J D. Verner, Esq. the lady 
of J. Coventry, Esq. of adaiighier, 

S5. Mrs. J. R. Douglass, of a 'on. 

6. At Rungpore, the lady of Norman Maclcod, 
Esq. of a drughler. 

b. At Chunar. the lady of Capt. Jolui Swintoo, 
of a daughter. 

June 10 . At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. W. 
Ward, Ith Native Cavalry, ot a daughter. 

fitfarnagfs. 

Jnne'ftS. At Patna, Juaiiua Carter, Esq. of the K* 
C, Civil Service, to Miss Campbell, eldest daugh- 
ter of Duncan Campbell, Esq. Opium Agent m 
Bebar. 

Jcttir s. At tlie cathedral of St, John, by the 
Dr. Sotpheid, Mr. Tlxocaas Smith* to 
MIm Eliza De Costa. 

Asiatic Joum.—'^o> 15. 


June 2fl. At the cathedral, by the Rer. Mr. Par- 
sons, Mr. Kd. Stout, manner, to Miss Clarissa 
MaiiiJi-l. 

20 . Mr. CItailes Cornelius, junior, to Miss Cor- 
delia Matilda Lecleic. 

Jnlv -) At Seiamnore, by the Rev H, Shepherd, 
Captain A T. Meierfvth, to Mis. Em-rson. 

b. B\ the Rev. H. Shepherd, Luut. Wogam, of 
H. M both legt. to Miss Harriet Sennen. 

.Tul) n Mr. T. frasertoMrs. Harnett Greene. 

3. At the < athedral, ( alcutta, b\ the Rev. Mr, 
Parson, Mr John Harrison, of the Pilot Ser- 
vice, to Mi'.s Aenes Tibbetts. 

QO. Ar Bauguipnte, Lieut, PttcT Young, Adj. 1o 
the 3d bat. t2th rtgt. Nat. Inf. to Maria, eldest 
d‘iLiBht<.r <»f Lieut -Col Littlejohn. 

20. Litut. Ivie Campbell, Adj. of the Hill Ran- 
gers, lo Ehza, second daughter of Litut.-C'of, 
Littlejohn. 

At Agra, by the Rev. Mr Evans, Mr. J. C. Mur- 
phy, Riding-Mdstei, 1 st Cavalry, to Miss .Anne 
Gouldiug. 

July IP. At St. John’s cathedral, by the Rev.H. 

*' ' ’ ' ~ , Capt. 

*' eldest 

■ ■ , ' ndown 

Fort, Isleol Wight, and of tnt cou tyof .Meatb> 
to Mrs. Ann Smilie, near rcDtion of Mdj -Gen. 
Sir D. Ochteiloirv, K, G, B. and sister-iii-law 
of Lieut.. Col Nelly of this establishment. 

June 12. At Agra, Serj -Mqj. Mark Buckley, of 
the Tth N. Cavalry, to Mrs. Sydmore. 

Ju’y 13. At St. John’s Catbedial, John WiUiam 
Teinpler, Esq. of the H, C. (’ivii Service. 2d son 
of George Templer, Esq. Banker, Pall-Mall, to 
Charlotte, dauglittrot James Wintle, Esq. f-ust 
Judge i>f the Provincial Courts of Appeal and 
Circuit for the Oivisiou of Calcutta, 

20. At the bouse ofK,)beil Leslie, Esq. by the 
Rev. Mr. Bryce, William Scoit, Esq. Attorney 
at Law, tu Charlotte, eldest daughter of the 
late Matthew Leslie, Esq. 

By the Rev. H. Shepherd, William Graham, Esq, 
to Miss Charlotte Knipe. 

H. At Cawnpore, by the Rev. Mr. Vincent, Alex. 
Orr, Jun. Esq. to Miss Jeannette F*rtitir, 2d 
daughter of the late J. B. Foilier, Esq. 

4. At the same place, by the Rev. Mr. Vincent, 
Ensign John Shipp, of the 87th regt. to Miss 
Ann Hruuphrevs, 

June 22. At Madura, by the Rev, Mr, Vaughait, 
Isen. Cliaplaiii, Mr. R, A. Ashton, to Miss Rich- 
ardson. 

Aug. 9. John Frederick Ellerion Esq. of the C. 
r. S. to Miss Mouat Keith, eldesi daughter of 
Capt, Sir George Mouat Keith, Bart. R. N. 

May 14. At Macao, Bartholomew Barretto, Esq- 
of that place, of the firm of Antonio Loufeiico, 
Bare tto and Co. to Miss A» Frances Gonsalves 
Pereira, of Mac»o. 

Deaths, 

June 29- Mrs. John Valente, aged 19 years. 

July 12. Robert Lawson, Esq 

5. Mr. Lewis Smith, aged 30 years and ® montbs, 

4.^ Mr. Antliony Joao iPSouza, sexton frf the old 


Ordnance. 

July*!. At Moorshedabad, after a few dws ill- 
ness, in the I7tli year of her age, Miss Henri- 
etta Brooke, daughter of Thos. Brooke, Esq. of 
tliat place. 

9, At the same place, Mjss Brooke, daughter of 
Thos. Brooke, Esq. Senior Judge at that place. 

May 29. At Cbittleriroog, Lieut. \\ . J, Now- 
land, 2d bat. Idth re^t. N. I. 

12. Jaoves Scott, £$q. of the hnn of Jaine» Scott 
and Co. 

12 . Capt. Wm. Webster, of the country service* 

July 9. On board her pinnace, off Sliab-Jehan* 
ore, mi her waj to t alcutta, for the benedt of 
er health, Mrs. William Gee, of Futteh Gurh. 

3. At Patna, on Ills way to Calcutta, Mr. Joseph 
Davidson Pennington, agtd2l years. 

Aug. 17 At Cliandpaul Ghaut, George Tyler, 
iumor, Lsq, aged 30 years. 

15. T. Templeton, Esq. many years a SoLcitor m 
the Supreme Court di this fh-cs dcncy. 

VoL. III. 2 R 
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MADRAS. 

On Tuc^'day, the 20th August, about 
eltven o’clock, his highncs-s the Na«ab 
Delawer Juug Baharlar (who resides at 
CUitpore}, accompanied by liis eldest son 
the N’a^^ab Soalut .Tung, and his maud- 
son, the late Nfiwah Moslur ^on, 

with a grand retinue, proceeded tVom ins 
house to pay a visit of ceremony and re^- 
])cct to ins excellency the right honorable 
the Earl of Moiia, at the co\ernmeiit 
house. When his hiehness’s caniage 
entcied tiie north aiea of the governnient 
house, he was saluted by the guard, and 
immediately after Mr. INIolony, acting 
Persian secietary to go^e!nlllent, and 
three aides-de-camp, descended the gi and 
staircase and proceeded to receive the 
Nawab and In's children, and conveyed 
them to the pie'Cnceof the light hoti. 
the goveinor-giner.d, wlio advanced from 
his seat some j)acc> to meet and cnibr.ice 
each of them in his tmn, alter uhith 
ceremony hi> lordship diiettcd them to 
he seated near him. His lordship ex- 
pressed bim'^elf in terms suitable to the 
occasion, which appealed to be highly 
gratifying to his re.sjicctable \ isitois. Some 
time after the Nuwab and his childicn 
bad taken their seats, iiib lordship deeo- 
latecl the Nauah uitli a lich turban, 
jew'cis, and a necklace, ornamented with 
diamonds, peaiis, &c. and ordeied the 
intended khilaut to be laid boloie his 
highness, jfis ii.idship also pies^nted 
him with a fine male elephant, swoid, 
target, and a superb nalkee, such as 
eastern noblemen lidc in. When his 
highness the Kawab had received these 
marks of the governor-general’s favour 
and esteem, he apjicarcd liighly ^ratified ; 
a siinihir ccK nioiiy wa^ oh'^ened on con- 
ferring aiitli tuibaii, jewels, and neck- 
lace, oinanienti'd widi iliainoiids and 
pearls, on the Nawab Soulut .lung, who 
•was also presented with a khilaut. His 
highness’s giandsou received a pearl tassel 
tvith gold hook to his turband ; after liav- 
ing been honoured by these flattering 
maiks of the governor-geneiars favour, 
his liidnKS”! signified a detsiie to return 
with Ins ( hildren, w'hich being granted, 
hisloidsliip cave Ottur and Paun to the 
Nawab ami hi> children. On taking leave 
of the riglit honorable the govcuior- 
gciiera!, his highness w^as handed to the 
superb nalkee by Mr, Molony, and seveial 
aides-de-camp, and immediately returned, 
W'ith his retinue, to his house at Chi tpore. 

Sept 10— On Wednesday last, his 
excellency the con i n i an dcr-iii -chief paid a 
visit of ronmatul.it ion to his liighness the 
Nabob or tl eC.nnatic.at Chepauk Palace, 
and was uce.vcd with the accustomed 
honours. His highness returned the visit 
at the Ameer Baug on the following day, 
Tho usual salutes w ere fired. 


Major-General Pates has presented to 
the hoii. Company .an elegant and com- 
modious chapel at Masulipatam, built at 
his vsole expence. We have much plea- 
suie in recording this act of munificence 
on the part of an individual, which will 
hand down his name with honcr to 4' 
grateful posterity. The co-'t of the build- 
ing amounted to 40,000 pagodas. 

Head Quarters : Choultry Plalny 
27th 1H16. 

G, 0. By the Contmanda -in ^Chi f , — 
''I'he Commander-in-Chief adveiting to a 
mistaken idea which appears to exist, 
that Field Oflicers holding Staff Appoint- 
ments, jiie entitleil to the distinction of 
two Epaulettes witli their Staff' U niforms, 
without lefeieiice to the paiticular letru- 
lations for unitorius ot tliis ^oit, i'j plead- 
ed to publish for general infiu ination, the 
uniforms established for Staff' Gtiicers, 
are intended to mark the situation tliey 
hold on the Staff, and not the lank which 
they may have lu the Aimy, and it is 
tlierefoie to be undei stood, that no devia- 
tions fjoin the ruieslaid down, can be ad- 
mitted, whatever the rank of an Officer 
may be. 

Hu». fi, — A very considerable 

(quantity of rain has fallen duiimr the last 
vvetk, which has had the mo*^t henefici.al 
effect. The W’catlier Iia.s heciune delight- 
fully cool and ))Ieasaut, and the therroo- 
imterat times has been as low .iS seven- 
ty -nine. 

Rtadras C<dlege^ ^iuq. 18 Iff. — Mcs^is, 
Riisbhy, Ma'^on, Cameron, Montgomerie, 
Ogilvie, Adamson, and Dro/, have been 
peiniittcd to leave the institution, for the 
pulpo^eof being employed in the public 
serv ice. 

From the Government Gautley 
S^pt. 5. 1816, 

CIML AFPOINTMEN f S. 

Mr. John Vaughan, Register of the 
Zilhh Court at Guntoar. 

Mr. J. Dalzcil, Register of the Zillah 
Court at Bellarj*. 

MILITARY PROMOTION. 

Sept. 12. — The Governor in Coimeil 
pleased to appoint Majoi -General Thomas 
Browne, to command the Forces in the 
Ceded Distiicts. 

rURLOUOHS TO LLROPE. 

Sept, 12. — Lieutenant W, Hude, of the 
25th Regiment Native lufautiy, is per- 
mitted to proceed to Euiopc on furlough, 
for three years. 

Lieutenant C. H. Gibb, of the 12th 
Regiment Native Infantry, is permitted to 
proceed to Europe, ou sick certificate. 
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MADRAS SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 
yirnvah 

July — Dutch ship Twee Vriendtn» P. J. Pieterj, 
froin'lndrama\o lOtli J iil\ —cargo, cotfi e.— Same 
day, Sliio Venus, R. Rond, from Mauritius loih 
JVIay, and Sour.ih.iv a '^lli Jui\ — 13.— i'liip Jami- 
ma, R Bn>An, iiom Londim l4tU Feb. and Kal- 
Tiioiith ’S^d Marcii — 14. — Hri? Susanna B.irheia, 

E. S. liadtndvk, *rnm Ta^i] lOth July, catgo, 
rice — passeiigt rs, Missrs. P. M Boasolitl and 
Arons — Sainedav, Bng Maria, R. Dcu)*., fr. m 
Samarang nth Julj —Id — Brig Margaret, Ab- 
dul Laut, fiutn Bantam 7tli July — Sam* day, — 
Eng Joiianna Maria, \V. Van Leuwen, fioiii do 
do. — Do. — Scliouner Louisa, Sauu, Ir-mi indri- 
ma>o I3lli Jaiv — Do. Dutch <.]iip Anioui (\ 
Braiidhsiht, from Ain'terdam 20tli Nov. — Aue, 1. 
H. r, .slop Wexfoid, Capt diaries Barnard, from 
London Cotli Feb. —4th. Am utan Slop Fawn, of 
Bo'ton, fiom Pombi\ ihc'ii'^t lul\ andTimto- 
rnalee the Sid inst — Pa-senger, Mr. Kel y, of the 
country -ervice, — .‘sept Mh. ^Lllll0^el• Wiiham, 
Capt, Chick, from Coiinga Sbl 4uc. — do. Brig 
Cyclops, Capt. Z. De Egville, from Calcutta 1st 
May and V'l 2 igapdtam t3th Aug — Pth Ship Hero, 
Capt. Stephenson, fi.»m London 4th May and 
Madeira 3d June. — nth. H. iM. Ship Iphigenia, 
Capt. J Reynolds, from Saugur R.>ads oRtli Aug. 
— 13th. Ship George, Captain iB, ,M. Arle from 
London esd April. 

De;>aj't/tres. 

July 13. — H. r, C riictis, Capt. L. A. Rey- 
nolds, from Boinb^v. — 14 Ship Harriet, S, Mooie, 
f.jr Indramayo, caigo cuflee, — Clnnese Junlt Ttk- 
shin lo Goko, tor Amoy. — 16 Ship .Albiiiia, R 
M'ctUerall, tor London, cai go, co.Ti c — Saineilay. 
Ship Bioiiier'., R. Stamp, for t ond >n — passen- 
gers, Ensign y, H. Manes, H M. 7rftli Kgt and 
iMr. T Hughes, A"iitant snigi’on ri. M. 7sth 
regiment. — Do H. M. ship Volage, Capt. J. Diu- 
rv, on a ennze, — H C. C. Nauiilns, Lieui G. 
Hepburn, tor .Vmnoyna. — Do PoitugiiCi.e Bug 
Emily, J France, (or Macao —passengers, Me^sis. 

F. A. Lodi, and N. Greiiovius, — 18. America stnp 
Ophelia, >. Hill, for Canton.— Same day. Amen- 
can ship Alexander MansHeM, B. Chinch, for 
New York — cargo sugar, ike. — Same day. Ship 
Venus. R Boon, for Rangoon. — D i. Brig Ciitis- 
tii.a Chari >t'e, 1). Valentya, for ('henbon — Do. 
Schooner Dheiken, .1. J. Oveiton, toi l^nca!oll. 
gan.— 19. 410*^110011 ‘■inp Juno, s, Williop, toi 
Jlost.in, — J liy SStti Brig Madia'. B.u.ket, Cipt.iin 
Boulbai.toi Bengal. — '29tii Bug ViinaCatlmn i, 
Capr. Pt tei Bnbet, foi JVinc oinalLe — flu. «tiip 
(hara, C ipt VV. (iibaon, to; feuinatia. — do. Bug 
t^hannoii, Cuot R \d im?, for d'rim mnalLe. — do. 
H. C. Pacl.e: Pneen.v. Lunt J Cndiib , tor Hen- 
gii — Jo. '>tiip Cli irlotte, Ciptain G Jami.., tin' 
Bouirnl. — list H. C. ship Ih neiit. Cant. T Hi dev, 
tor Chin.n-do, H. C. slin.^Fort William, (’apt. 
J. Inni', for Ctuna. — Jo II. C. stop Warren 
Hastings, Capt. 'F. Laikins, for Bengal. — .Vug, 1. 
H M, ship lpliig.,ina, on a Cl iii/.e.-— Si pt 4. Cu,- 
ter Geitiu\da, Capt. E. Datioi, lor Colombo — 
Do. Ship Reliance, Capt. M. Pike, toi Triiicoii],t. 
lee— Do. H. M, Ship Magicieinu’, Capt. J. B- Pui- 
V1S, foi Trincoinalee. — H. M, slop Conway, Capt. 
Tancock, for Tiincomalee — Sept, totli, — Ship 
Aberdeen, Captain Joseph Ftnwirk, for Masuti- 
patam and Bengal — l.lth. Ship Prince ot Oi.mge, 
Captain Thomas Silk, fur Bengal. 

The Free T.aders Thalia, Mary, Faiinj-, 1 unce 
Regent and Inilus stai ted from Calcutta on ihcli 
homeward vojage on the 28tli August. 

Tlietleit ot Hon, Conipan>’s ships which left 
these Roads on the 27. Ii uU , had aniyed at tli.^ 
new anchorage, but were unable to piocced tui- 
ther up the riser, in c ouscqueiict of the jiri v UeiKc 
of northerly w mJ' 

Sept. 17.— Ihe wliole of die Indiamsn of the 
scas.un, destined b-i Madras, are now ar.ived. 

The H. t . hip Warren Ha^tlng^ continued 
her Toyage to Bengal »m Wednesday tan. 

The Kegent and Foil William sailed in prose- 
cution t>f their voyage to Penang and Cliina. 

The Elphinston'e IS expected to sail for the same 
destination aboutSiuidey ne.xt, and the Wextoid 
will follow about the end oi itio eniumg week. 

The remainder of tin. Indtamcn are expected to 
sail for Bengal m the course «1 the week, 

H. M. ship Iphigenia, Captain Reynolds, sailed 
for Bengal on Thursday morning. She conveys 
the treasure, which Is ?ery consuicrahle, bronght 
out en the Magicieiine. 


Die Elk was to be dispatched from Tiincoma- 
lee, for England, on tin 26 th ult. 

Die H, C. ship Larkins Captain Diimbleton. 
was c.yptcted to s.-il befoit .kumiav. The Private 
ship Gtant, aPoiii tlu s.yrne tm e. 

On Weont-il ly H. M. sh-p I ohigenia. Captain 

Rev Holds, fi oil) ( .lul.or. d in the roads. 

ollt- JgiiH f Ids* niytu T I c 

VVe lie, II that H. M. ^bip Ic-i.i*-, Capt, Devon, 
is iike'j to call at tins -n on he. way down 
the bay , 

On riuii=ilay, the long e^pecitd free trader 
Georgs C.iptam Vrlc m the Roads. 

Stic Sriiied fioni E' giamloii thciid of Apnl. She 
brought a small snip Lett-o p.xku, enmannur 
about tifiv-Iour le ter for tli,s Pivsnency, Tlie 
following is a hst of hei Pas^tiig rs —Lieut, and 
Mrs, Wood, Mrs. BUii- glum. Dr. and Miss Jor- 
dari, Mi.H.tyandMi Stiomhnin, 

The i' rederi'ea Maria and Alexander arc still due. 


MADRAS BIRTHS, MVRRIaGES, AND 
DE.ATHS, 

Buths. 

At Rnyaporam. the relict of the late Capt. Edward 
Maltoii, of the 13th legl. of N. 1. oi adaugbter. 

At >.(. Thom^, the laJv of Henry Warner Ken- 
sinstoti, Esq. H. C. Civil Service, of a son. 

At the house of Major Shoivcis, St. Thomas’s 
Mount, the lady of Charles Roberts, Esq, of a 
daughter. 

At St, Thome, the lady of Lieut. W. O’Reilly, of 
a daugbtei, 

A/flrrirfge?. 

Geoige Sinclaii, Eiq. elUvst son of the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Job. I bp clair. Bart, to < amiHa, second 
daughter of .Sir Wm. .Manners, Bart, nephew 
ot ibe Earl of Dv ^art. 

I4ih Sej>t. By tin. R v. Mr. Morgan D.ivis, John 
Sttplien-nn, Esj. H M. 22d itgt. Light Drag, 
to Miss Jane Jaggs 

7th. By the Rev. Mr. Wetiierherd, Serjeant 
(Je.irge Wray, of H. M. &4th icgt. to Miss Ca- 
roline Hall, daughter of Hie late Serjeant Hall^ 
of Fort 3t, Geoige. 

4th. Ar Kurnool, by Lieut—Col Thompson, Sa- 
inncl Hopkinson, Corporal in a detachment of 
the 1st bdt. Aitillery, lo Mrs. Anna Dixon. 

Dcu/'is. 

Ju'y 30. At ('’annanore, the lady of Lieut, and 
,Adj 1 a'HiIm idc'' aCC'l 2u Vvai'- and 9 months. 

Sept. 7- At 1 oiuliclu 1 r\ , Mr-.. De Berpeon, the 
lidv of C ipt. N. J. De Beigeoi), Lite ot H. M. 
M iiron u gt. 

pih. \r t .iiiianoie, the 1 Hy of Major Blair of 
the Ai Liili u. 

Aiu 30. At *eriiivr‘tB’»S *^he lady of Major A, 
Jones of ttie M. N. W B. 


CHLNA. 

Tlie commercial athices received from 
ISIacao, (at Madr.ik, Amr. 21 j by the Good 
SiiCL'e''S, give a ltderable favouiable repoit 
of the C’liiiia markets. Opiuiii had >oine- 
wliat advanced in pi ice ; and is quoted at 
from one thousand tour hundred and 
twenty to one thoinaud lour hundred and 
thirty dollais. The accounts, by the 
.Itiliana, wliich left Macao fourteen days 
before the (iood .Success, only gave it 
fiom one thoiDand three Imndied and 
eighty to one thoiDaiid lour liundrcd ami 
twenty (lollar<, A small qibuitity of Tur- 
key opium had been brought 10 market, 
which realized from eiglit hundred and 
fifty to nine hundred dollars per pecul. 
Cotton had fallen fiom four to six mace 
since last account^, and is set down at 
one thoiHand tluec bundled and twelve. 
Tuteiiague, fifteen talcs per pecul, and 
scarce, b\cee at a discount ot five per 
cent, 'i’he Company i: was believ'd \A0uld 
not open tlieir Hea.sury at a higher ex- 
change than forty-two or f.u tv- three 
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MAURITIUS. 

On the lOth Sept, the two brothers of 
Radain, kiti? of Ova, accompanied by two 
of his ministers and several representa- 
tives of the principal nations of the coast 
of Madagascar, were landed from His Ma- 
jesty’s ship Tyne, Captain Curran, w!io 
conveyed them to this island. His Ex- 
cellency the Governor received them un- 
der a salute from the liatteries, and ‘with 
all due honours, at the government house 
as a marts of the high sense he entertain- 
ed of the confidence witli which Radam, 
the most powerful prince of Madagascar, 
had consigned the heir apparent ot his 
kingdom and his brother to the protec- 
tion of the British Government for their 
education: these young princes, Maroiita- 
frqiie and Rhaovi, are of the age of ten 
and eleven years, and from their intelli- 
gence appear capable of acquii mg every 
requisite principle of moials and religion, 
as well as a knowledge of those arts and 
sciences which must essentially contri- 
bute to the happiness of the people whom 
the eldest is destined to govern. 

An event of this nature has e\er been 
considered as most desirable by those per- 
sons who are best acquainted with the 
interests of this colony— as contiibuting 
essentially to the safety of the ditferent 
merchants and European inhabitants set- 
tled in Madagascar,— and as assuring that 
friendly communication, on which so 
much depends tor the provisioning of 
these colonies. 

It may also be considered as one of the 
primary steps for the advance in civiliza- 
tion of that vast and fertile island, by the 
introduction of Eurf>pean arts and indus- 
try under such powerfal protection there. 
-^ManriHus Gazette, 

We have much satisfaction in stating 
to the Lolony, the return of Captain 
Lesage, who arrived on the 16th Sept, 
after having succcsMully accompiisheit 
the object of his mission to the north 
of Madagascar. The murderers of the 
government agent and his assistants at 
Lucquez fled from that part, immediately 
after having committed the crime, and 
have in vain sought an a,syluni wdth the 
neighbouring princes. — Chichipi, the most 
active author of the assassination, has 
been apprehended, tried by the laws of 
bis country and his countrymen, and al- 
though nearly related to some of the sur- 
rounding chiefs has sutfered deatli, and 
been gibbetted on the spot where he com- 
mitted the murder. His two accomplices, 
Semirecl and Caesar are still fugitives— tlie 
wiiO'e of the country is in pursuit of them, 
and pledge to do equal justice on them 
when appiehended. 

Tile station of Lucquez has been resum- 
ed bv the agent, who is now in firm alli- 
ance* with all the native princes. —His in- 
fluence has been so irreat as to prevent 
l!x naval annual attack u[>on Anjuan and 


the Comoro’s, to obtain a pledge for the 
definitive relinquishment of that predato- 
ry warfare. The territory surroundipg 
Lucquez, and numerous iierds of the fin- 
est cattle, have been guaranteed to the 
agent by all the Princes of the North — the 
first ill right of the ancient purchase, the 
latter, agreeably to their customs, as an 
atonement for the crime which was com- 
mitted there . — Mauritius Gazette, 

We have with the deepest concern to 
intimate the occurrence of a most deplo- 
rable conflagration at Port Louis, on the 
25th and 26th of September last. We 
have not been able to discover in tire 
Mauritius Gazette any account of its 
oi igio, its progress, or extent ; but from 
the proclamation of His Excellency R. T« 
Farquhar, E^q. the Governor and Com- 
mander ill Chief, it would appear to have 
taken a most melancholy range, and to 
have happened at the most critical and in- 
couvenietft sea.son. Shelters in cabins 
and boats, with old clothes, were adver- 
tised for the sufferers the next day. We 
make an extract from the proclamation of 
the 1st of October. 

“ Whereas the late extensive conflagra- 
tion reduced to ashes the chief part of this 
city — that part inhabited by the most 
crowded population, containing the great- 
est part of tlie commercial property and 
riclie«, and especially tlie mass of provi- 
sions and meichandize destined for the 
consumption of the in habit ants, together 
witii the vvaielumses, stores, yards, and 
shops, ill whicli those articles wcie daily 
sold, wholesale and retail, thereby cutting 
off, at file source, wliatevcr gives support 
and activity to the existence and to the 
interior and exterior commerce of this 
island. 

“ And whereas, in consequence, a great! 
number of families hitherto in affluence 
and in independent ciicumstauces, the 
result of their industry and economy du- 
ring a long residence in this colony, are 
tlius reduced to extreme indigence, and 
left without a home. 

‘^And whereas in this|island, which is ex- 
clusively commercial, and where the pro- 
perties and interests of all individuals are 
necessarily interwoven, it is indispensable 
to take the most expeditious and effica- 
cious means to prevent the total ruin of 
puldic credit, both at home and abroad, 
general bankruptcy, and all its concomi- 
tant miseries. 

And whereas the distance at which tlri.s 
island is situated fiT>m the mother coun- 
try and the surrounding governments, 
throws every hope of resource to an in- 
definite distance, and obliges us in this 
moment of urgent necessity to depend 
solely on ourselves : — Considering the ex- 
perience of former calamitous junctures in 
these islands, the near approach of the 
hurricane season, the tuifarourable mou- 
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soon already set in, and almost tlie whol^ 
crop of Madagascar warehoused in this 
island being destroyed by the flames. 

And whereas the total failure of the 
public revenue of this colony, both from 
the destruction of the great source of in- 
ternal taxation, and the restrictions of 
commerce, would throw tlie whole ex- 
pense of the adminstration upon tlie 
mother country. 

^'And whei eas it appears that the greatest 
part of those evils may be averted, or as- 
suaged, by adopting such extraoidinaiy 
measures as the extraordinary and imperi- 
ous nature of the conjuncture indispensa- 
bly requires — by acceding to the universal 
and anxious desire of the inhabitants, to 
remove, until the pleasure of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent shall be 
known, every possible restriction upon 
their industry ; the restrictions of the 
18th May, upon this island, are suspended 
for the present.” 

Proclamation of the 2dth September 
(the morning alter the fire) ordains, that 
all judiciary and extrajudiciary proceed- 
ings should i)e suspendetl, even those of 
promoting influence. 

Proclamation of 28th September decrees 
that, ‘‘ From the 1st of October next to 
the 31st Decetnber following, no prosecu- 
tion shall take place, nor any sentence or 
judgment be pronounced for the payment 
of any note of hand, negociable bill, bond, 
or any act of engagement whatsoever 
which may be already expired, or may 
expire hereafter; and no judical formali- 
ties, protests, or other measures taken by 
creditors or bearers of such notes of hand, 
negociable hills, or other acts, sliall be 
nece^saiy to preserve all their rights and 
privileges, both towards the drawers and 
those who are bound with them, and to- 
wards all debtors or bond, securities, and 
endorsers. 

Proclamation of the 9th October directs, 
that none of the persons educated at the 
Colonial College, shall be removed for 
want of pecuniary means of payment for 
their education. 

The proclamation of the 23d October 
appoints a Special Committee to ascertain 
amount of loss and damage. These gen- 
tlemen are, Maior Barry, Ihesident, Cap- 
tain Dirk, Tiieodore Hook, Fsq. Sir Robt. 
Barclay, Bart. M. Virieux, Proc. Gui. M. 
Maure, Agent-de-Cliange, M. Saulnier, 
Negt. M. Amic, Negt. M. Laurent Barbe, 
Negt. M. D'Unienviile, Secretaire de ia 
Commission. 

We learn, by private intelligence from 
France, some further particulars. It is 
stated, tliat 560 houses w'ere burnt, and 
that the loss was estimated at thirty mii- 
Hous of fiaucs. 


JAVA. 

We are happy to he enabled to public 
the following official account of the -de- 
feat of the Rajah of Boni, on the 
July. 

Batavia y July 3rf. — The honourable 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that the following dis- 
patch from Major Dalton, Resident and 
Commandant at Macassar, be published 
ill orders. 

To Major Nixon y Act. Dept-Adjt.-Giine- 
ral, Java. 

Sir — I have the honour to state to you, 
for the information of the commander of 
the forces, that we yesterday attacked apd 
carried by assault the entrenched position 
of the enemy at the fort of the Baiiangan 
Pa.ss. 

Our force for the attack consisted of 
Bengal artillery-men sufficient for a bri- 
gade of guns,— three hundred and fusty, of 
the hon. Company’s European regiment, 
and 4th volunteer battalion — about fifty 
seamen and marines from the cruizers on 
this station. 

On the 7th, in the afternoon, we moved 
to our advanced post, two miles distant 
from the enemy’s position ; this iiitrench- 
ment was vei y strong and planned with 
great skill, forming a chain of redoubts 
which described an area of a circle, with 
salient and runteriug angles to an extend- 
ed line of about 600 paces, appnyed ou 
each flank by rocks, which are high, near- 
ly [lerpendicular, and containing caverns 
which answered as places of refuge against 
our file; one of the caverns in a principal 
redoubt seived as a magazine, and a fort 
or ca^emate capable of containing about 
a thoiismid men. Thi^ ledoubt, with the 
one on its right, formed the key of the 
position, being within the distauce of a 
few limidred yards of the point, when in 
going through the pass the defile is very 
narrow. 

For attack the troops were formed into 
two columns, and a reserve commanded 
by Captain Wood and Lieut. Davison, of 
the Bengal European regiment; a detach- 
ment with a small howitzer, under the 
command of Capt. Rawlins, 4th bat- 
talion, was sent to the enemy’s left to en- 
deavour to turn his position, and another 
party under Lieut. VVatson, European re- 
giment, was sent to his right, to drive Uiem 
from the straggling rocks, and at all events 
to push him into the range ot fire from 
our battery, this consisted of two iron 18 
pounders, and two medium howitzers; 
we had a 6 pounder disposable. The 
battery opened a little after six in the 
morning, and* although extremely well 
served, the positions appeared to be too 
extensive and well constructed to receiu; 
from our guns any quick and decided im- 
pression ; the enemy was supposed to lx* 
about two thousand strong, he had not any 
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large gtms, but musketry and swivels in 
abundance. 

'file attack on the enemy's left, after the 
most spirited and perseveiing exertion, 
was checked by obstacles which were not 
to be surmounted, 

'Hiat on his right had obtained some 
partial success, and which I endea- 
Toured with a reinforcement immediately 
to improve ; it was led on with prompti- 
tnde and effect hy Lieut. Ashe, assisted hy 
Lieut. Goding. We now completely suc- 
ceeded in turning tlie position of the 
enemy, and obtaining the command of the 
pass from whence he withdrew his sup- 
plies ; but at the moment of this success 
the officers of the party were unfortunate 
ly w'ounded, the men were drawn off and 
screened from the tire of the ledoubts, 
but at the same time enabled to keep a tiro 
on them; we got a six pounder up, which 
tired occasionally ; the battery continued 
to play, but the enemy still appeared leso- 
lute, nor did he waver till about four in 
the afternoon ; it was instantly perceived, • 
the assault in the most intrepid manner 
follow^ed, and the two principal redoubts 
were in a few seconds in our posses- 
sion. 

The enemy's chieftain, Datoo Cheeta, 
resisted to the last, and is reported to 
have been killed in the assault ; the royal 
flasrof Boniwas tound by his side. 

After carrying the j)rincipal redoubts we 
experienced no further resistance ; the 
enemy fled in most directions, and in a 
close intricate country was iin mediately 
concealed from our view. The loss of the 
enemy was considerable. 

I have sincerely to lament that our loss 
in men is severe ; but when the nature of 
the attack is considered, and the obstinate 
defence made by the enemy, our loss in 
numbers may be deenietl perhaps mode- 
rate. 

I request to submit to the Coniniaiider 
of the forces the long and iiumerous sci- 
Tices on this island of Lieut. Farrington, 
of the Bengal artillery. 

For the present achievement I am en- 
tirely indebted to the cordial assistance of 
tlie officers and men in the performance of 
my duty, and the determined bravery with 
which they completed its intent. 

Captain Katuell, and bis first officer 
Lieut. Gry’, with their usual zeal and ala- 
crity ably as-'isted on the occasion. 

To Cajitam Wood I am indebted for his 
adiicc ; and to Lieut. Bolstou, Fort Arlju- 
tart, and to Lieut Biook Watson, Acting 
F.eld-Quarter Master, for their alacrity 
i‘!id intelligence during the action. 

Exclusively of the valuable sendees of 
Captain Rawlins in the field,, I am under 
great obligation^ to him for the correct in- 
formation he obtained for me respecting 
the enemy. 


With sentiments of the strongest feel- 
ing, I have also to report the very atten- 
tive and humane treatment tow’ards the 
wounded of Mr. Assistant Smgeon Law- 
son and Patteison : amongst the wounded 
there are only two or three bad cases ; 
the greatest number of the wounded offi- 
cers and men will in the course of a short 
time be sufficiently well to return to their 
duty. 

The enemy ought now to be convinced> 
liowever supeiior in numbers he may be, 
that neither in the open field nor within 
the strongest entrenchments he can with- 
stand the firmness and enterprise of Bri- 
tish troops. 

I ha\e the honour to transmit to you 
enclosed a return of the killed and wound- 
ed of the detachment engaged on the 8Ui 
instant. 

I have the Iionor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

1). H. Daltox, Major,. 

Commandant. 

Fort Rotterdam, JuneS), 1816. 

The return of killed and wounded at 
the attack on the enemy's benting, on the 
8th of June, 1816, states, eleven killed, 
and sixty-three wounded, of wdiom eight 
are since dead. Officers ivounded ^ — ■ 
Lieutenant S. Watson, Adjutant European 
Regiment, slightly. Lieutenant B. Ashe, 
Euiopeau Keginient, seiereiy. Lieutenant 
J. Goding, ditto ditto. 

August 1 had been fixed upon for the 
transfer of Java and its depemleneies tr» 
the Dutch authorities. 'I he lionouiable 
Cuinpany’s erui/er Nautilus, had conveyed 
instructions to Lieutenant Governor Ken- 
dall, which occasioned this immediate 
cession. Kiglit free traders, wliich were 
lying in Batavia loads, had been taken up 
to convey the civil and military authori- 
ties, together with the tioop^, to Bengal. 
Part of the European Regiment has al- 
ready reached Calcutta in the Mandanne. 

The Dutch troops in Cornelis are re- 
ported to be very unhealthy. 

'Fhe Moluccas, it is said, are to remain 
for some time in our possession,, in con- 
sequence of the Dutch not having suffi- 
cient troops for their protection. 

Great damage had been done to the 
spice plantations at Amboy na by a Ire- 
luendous storm. 

We are soiry to find that the sliip 
Creole, belong to Calcutta, had been lost 
on the island of Gilion. The captain and 
crew were saved. 

The honourable Company’s ship Eu- 
rope, it appears, got on shore in going to 
Batavia, and was to pioceed to Calcutta 
to be repaired. The Surrey was on the 
eve of sail mg for Europe. 
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ST. HELENA. 

Afl officer of the Orontes;, recently arrived 
fiom St. Helena, has addressed a letter 
to the Editor of the Hampshire Tele- 
graph, from which the following is an 
extract: — 

“ 'Flic dispatches brought by this ship 
from Sir Hudson Lowe must have disco- 
vered to our government something like a 
new era in the life of Huouaparte. When 
Sir Hudson took the commaud at the is- 
land, Buonaparte gave himself many airs ; 
one was — he refused to see any visitors ; 
another — he would not take any out- door 
exercise. It would appear, that, as he 
could not obtain the smallest relaxation 
of the regulations established for his safe- 
ty, he hipeby intended to render them 
practically inoperative. Pursuing this 
course, the want of exercise in tlie oj>en 
air became a powerful auxiliary to ids 
perturbed state ot mind iu sapping tlie 
foundation of his health : so that now his 
body iliscovers strong syrnj)tom> of weak- 
ness and emaciation, and his mind of sullen 
despair. He does nothing with regularity 
that depends upon himself; he will dine, 
in the course of a week, at almost ever/ 
hour of the day and night — from twelve 
at noon until midniglit. He is necessitat- 
ed, the moment he lises in the morning, 
to go into a warm bath, and there stay 
until he feeH his sIuggl^h lanctioiis invi- 
gorated — the failure of uliuli would 
quickly tin oaten his life. Tli>‘S0 new, 
cheerles'. ami unsocial inaniu-r>, as may 
1)0 easilv iitiagiiu'd, have pioduocd in Ins 
followers Monetlimg like a (li''ta5te for 
the eumpauy of a l)ain>hed Krnpoior. — ■ 
Las Case-^ ha'', indeed, {)hunly ni inifested a 
<Lefection. — It is expected tlnU he is playing 
the game of a genuine Fienciinniu of the 
Bonapaitean schooL Soon after Bona- 
parte arri\ed there, Las Cases commenced, 
as is known, employment in collecting 
inatciials for waiting the life of his mas- 
ter; and that he might, in his work, re- 
present i'\ery circumstance i;i the most 
imposing light, and give pi oper colouring 
to his iinputt d taults, under tiio semblance 
of a hiirb wa ought feeling ol honour for 
his historical fame, hewintig ftoin liona- 
paitc even what was the secret spiing of 
all thepiincipal actions of Ins devious and 
active life. Buonaparte, it is said by all, 
never unbosomed himself so trccl\ to any 
jicrson before. This gieatmassof docu- 
ments Las Cases fot»k away with him to 
the Cape of Good Hope, troni whence lie 
hopes, in a few months, to come to Eng- 
land, and publish the work. He former- 
ly resided several years in England, and 


kept an academy. He is a clever, artful 
man ; his son, who lias accompanied him, 
is likewi>e remarkably shrewd and iutel- 
ligent. As he w'as embarking from St, 
Helena, Gen. Bertrand came down to him 
from Long wood, with a message from 
Bonaparte, demanding the sum of jgdOOO 
\vhich Bertrand ^ald lie iiad promised the 
Emperor, as they still call him,— Las 
Cases remonstiatetl, saying, it was all the 
money he liad in the world ; but he at 
length complied. U’heie is a mystery in 
this circumstance which time mu&t eluci- 
date. Bonaparte is so fully persuaded of 
the impossibility of his ever making his 
escape from St. Helena, that he has been 
heard in gusts of pas'siou to express him- 
self to this effect to Bertrand. Three of 
hi'! domestics came to England in this 
ship, on their Avay to France"; one of them 
w^as his principal valet: they left him on 
account of his diminished allowance ren- 
deiing economy nece»saiy. I’oniatowski 
(the Pole) has solicited peimission to go 
to America : he turns out to be merely an 
adventurer. Thong i he has been ahva>s 
called either colonel or captain, lie has 
no right whatever to any military rank. 
Bonaparte disowned any particular know- 
ledge of him from the commencement ; 
both wdieii he was sent to the Cape, and 
when he took him from that place to St. 
Helena, the question wxas asked of Bona- 
parte and his suite of what rank he was, 
tint he might be suitably treated ; but 
liie leply w’a'' — “ he is a poor de\il of a 
tcllo.v ; if it wall do liim any good, call 
him captain, but he ha': no nioie right to 
it than tluN ^ervaut” — turning to one of 
r>o;iapartL‘'s dome^tic^. It appears that 
Poi.iatow^ki's legimcutal coats, of which 
he has variety enough for any military 
beau, are the only credentials he pos.scsscs 
of his high rank. 

PERSIAN GULF. 

Discover If of Eic/it Islands. 

(Concluded from pmfc 203.J 
Dah/iff island. — South w'csterly direc- 
tion from Arzenie in latitude 24« 36' N. 
longitude per chronometer 52"^ 24' E.bcar- 
ingSW.|S. 4 loagues,appeai.s rather high; 
darker colour than the former island; ha> 
to the nortliward a round hill, below' which 
t!ic boundary is bhitf but not bigb ; the 
northeni extremity terminates in a low 
sand, offwiiich a slioai extends nearly two 
miles, and ouglit not to be appioachcd un- 
der 7 fatiioins, a^ the overfalls are sud- 
den ; to the south eastward tiic island 
is nearly of an eipial height, two or three 
hummocks above a very low sandy point 
from north to south, and is about 6 miles 
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in length, beyond which the pilot informed 
me a shoal extends to a considerable dis- 
tance; and it is recommended not to go to 
the southward of this island, as tlie 
overfalls are sudden and several small is- 
lands and sand-banks extend from tiie 
Main which is said to be very low and 
distant twenty miles to the southward of 
this island. 

The channel between Arzenie and 
Dadmy is perfectly clear of shoals, but the 
overf^ are sudden from 15 to 21 and 
12 to 7 fathoms, fine coral sand. 

Seer Beni Yass Island , — South easterly 
direction from Dalmy, in latitude 24® 34' 
N. longitude per chronometer 52® 40' £. 
bearing S. E. by S. 5 leagues, ratlier higii 
in the centre and very rugged appearance 
terminating to the north western extre- 
mity in a low sandy point, apparently 7 or 
b miles in length. 

The pilot informed me the point nearly 
joins the main land leaving anarrow chan- 
nel only narigable for small pearl boats. 
The whole coast to the westward, being 
very low, off which there are sevei al small 
islands and they are considerctl dangerous 
to approach. The channel between Arze- 
nie and Seer Beni Yass is deemed safe by 
the pilot. 

Danie Island , — North westerly direc- 
tion from Dalmy in latitude 25® I' N. lon- 
gitude per chronometer 52® 20' E. is very 
low nearly on a level vvith the sea, about 
2 miles in length and very narrow, the 
colour of the sand so nearly resembles the 
horizon in hazy weather, that great cau- 
tion and a good look out are requisite when 
approaching it. 

Skerarou Island . — To the north westerly 
direction of Danie in latitude 25® 13' N. 
longitude per chronometer 52® 18' E. bear- 
ing N. N. VV. 12 miles, appears low with 
two small hummocks on each extremity 
and off the northern point at half a iinle 
a small rock projects above water, and a 
few sm^ler rocks off some white sandy 
bays at the foot of the hummocks, which 
appear formed of dark metallic substance : 
the island is n inow and about 3 or 4 
miles hi length • in a north western direc- 
tion from this isle, the coast ought to be 
approached with care as it is very low but 
•aid to be clear of slioals. 

The channel between Danie and She- 
rarou is clear of shoals, but the overfalls 
arc rather sudden ; but we had not less than 
fathoms, sand and a mixture of white 
coral. 

Hatrlool Island , — North easterly direc- 
tion of Sherarou in latitude 25® 41' N. 
fongitude per chronometer 52® 23 'E. bear- 
ing N. N. distance 10 miles, appears 


high in the centre gradually decreasing at 
each extremity ; no trees and no appear- 
ance of vegetation ; the water deep close- 
too. 

The above described islands appear 
formed of the same metallic substance as 
the Islands of Polior, the Tombs, &c. &c. 
off the Persian side of the Gulf, of a 
brownish colour, their base being formed 
of coral. They are said not to produce 
any good fresh water, but by digging wells, 
I have every reason to im^ine from the 
appearance of the soil and what I witness- 
ed on the island of Arzenie, the rain hav- 
ing formed high banks by the rapidity of 
its torrents, good water might be procured. 
I do not imagine any of these ijdands are 
equal to mncli cultivation without the aid 
of considerable industry, but their situa- 
tion appears particularly convenient, a& 
they are placed nearly in the centre of a 
very extensive pearl fishery on wnich the 
finest pearls in the world are produced, 
the season for the fishery from April to 
September; the extent of the bank is 
200 miles in length. East and West and 
North and South 70 miles. 

The exact position of the«e islands 1 
am afraid will not be found quite accurate 
as their positions are stated merely frojn 
cross bearings and the strongly heated at- 
mosphere had considerably affected the 
rate of my chronometer ; and the sun and 
moon not being within distance together, 
with occasionally hazy weather, caused 
some difficulty to be surmounted with re- 
spect to judging of the imaginary distance 
offshore, but I hope their situations are 
sufficiently accurate to render tlie stran- 
gers to this bide of the Gulf some assist- 
ance in navigating their vessels. 

fLat. 25® 10' N. 

\ Long, per chro. 52® 45' E* 
JLat. 25® 8’ N. 

\Long. per chro. 52® 55'- 
fLat. 24® 56’ N. 

< Long, per chro. 52® 33' Vit- 
f nation. 
fLat. 24® 56' N. 

Long per chro. 52® 42' July 
t 13th 4'" 47'W. 
fLat. 24® 34' N. 

< Long, per chro. 52® 40 'July 
t 14th 4® 39' W. 
fLat. 25® I'N. 

Long, per chro.52® 20' July 
t 15th 3® 59’ W. 
fLat. 52® 13' N. 

LLong per. chro. 529 18’- 
fLat. 25»4r N. 

\ Long, per chro. 52® 23'. 

J. 4. MAUDE, Oaptam- 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Another dreadful Massacre by the Natives 
of the Marquesas Islands, 

{From the Sydney Gaiette^ Nov, 8, 1815.'^ 

By the Governor Macquarrie are arrived. 
Captain Fowler, an<l part of the crew of 
the Indian brig Matilda, whicli sailed from 
this colony in August, 1813, bound on a 
voyage to the Derwent and Eastern Is- 
lands, and fioiu thence to China; but was 
cut off and plundered, on the night of the 
10th of April last, while lying at anchor 
in Duff’s Bay, at the island ot Rooapoah, 
one of the Marquesas, on a sandal -wood 
voyage. Fhe ot the crew (Poomootoo 
men) had previously deserted, and join- 
ing with some of the Rooapoah natives, 
took the opportunity of a dark night, and 
the wind blowing fresh right on the land, 
to cut the vessel adrift; by which means 
she drove ashore, through a heavy suif, 
and was soon bilged and tilled with water. 
When the cannibal natives saw that it 
was impracticable to get tlie vessel afloat, 
they concuned universally in the design 
of putting f!>e v\ hole of her crew to death ; 
which ajjpears to liavi* betni a constant 
practice among the different natives to- 
waids one another, when their canoes 
happen to fall upon a strange shore, 
through stress of weather, or fiom any 
other accident. , 

Capt. Fowler had formed an intimacy 
with theii chief, or king, Nooahetu, 
who presided at the horrible tiibunal that 
had devoted the unfortunate mariners to 
instant slaughter. He witliheUl his assent 
to tlie murder ; but liad no hesitation in 
pei'iaitting the plunder ot the vessel. 
'Fhe crew were into lined, hj such expres- 
sions a.s they could understand, as well as 
by gesticulations tluit accompanied their 
vehement debate on the occasion, that 
their lives were dependent on the issue ; 
the good chief was opposed by many other 
chiefs, who, though somewhat inferior 
in rank, were very far superior iu num- 
ber, supported by the common usages of 
the island, from which the exhibition of 
clemency appeared an insufferable devia^ 
tiou. He was seated, with his son by 
his side, on a mat in his own dwelling ; 
he had been called to the supremacy of 
the island by the general wish of tlie peo- 
ple, as it was not an hereditary’ right 
but an elective dignity. His people pres- 
sed their solicitations earnestly, and at 
length peremptorily demanded his assent 
to the sacrifice, whicli he for a length of 
time opposed by the force of words, 
which not seeming likely to prevail, he 
adopted a method which silenced the 
whole in an instant, and saved the lives 
of Captain Fowler and his crew. Finding 
tliat ail his expostulations were defeated 
upon the principle of undeviating custom, 
he deliberately took up two ropes that 
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were neai him, and fixing one round the 
neck of his son, and the other round his 
own, called to Hie chief next in com- 
mand, who immediately approached him. 
His conference was slioit and decisive; 
he fir^t pointed to the cord that encircled 
the neck of lii> son, and then to the 
other, v\liicli he liad entwined lonnd his 
own. 'i’hese strangers are doomed to 
death,” said he, “ by my chiefs <uul my 
people, and it is not fit that I, who am 
their King, should live to see so vile a 
deed perpetrated. Let my child and my- 
self be strangled before it is performed : 
and then it never will be said that we 
sanctioned, even witii oui eye-sight, the 
destruction of these unoffending people.” 

'^rhe inagnanimity of such a conduct 
could not do les.s ilian produce, even in 
the mind ot the imenlighteiied savage, a 
paroxy'^in of surprise, mingled with a 
sentiment of admiration, in which the 
untaught man may possibly excel his 
fellovv-cuature whose conceptions are 
moulded by teiiet> calculated to guard him 
Irom the exti ernes of passion. For a 
moment the people looked wildly upon 
their King, whose person they adored, 
because that his principles v\eie good 
and Ills government just and mild. 1 hey 
saw the obedient chief, to whom the 
order of strangulation h^ been imparted, 
staring with horror and amazement at 
the change which a few moments had 
produced ; the mandate, which had pro- 
ceeded from the King’s own lips, must be 
obeyed ; and commanded to perform the 
ilreadtul office, he pioceedeil to ol'ey — 
when a sudden shout from the inulritude 
awed him to forbeaiauce. “ 'Flie King! 
the King!” from eveiy lip burst forth — 

What ! kill the King ! No, no, let all the 
‘’ti angers live — no man shall kill the 
King !” Tims were their lives preserv^ed, 
and the vessel plundered of every thing 
on board her. 

The floor of the Greenwich, w’hich was 
burnt at Nooaheva, still remains, and is 
dry at low water. All her iron and cop- 
per have been taken out by the natives, 
who have a thorough knowledge of the 
use of these materials. That they are 
cannibals is well ascertained. They form 
distinct factions, and make wai* upon the 
niling chief ; the rebels are denominated 
the 'Fypees, and the opposite parties are 
horribly sanguinary tow'ards each. Six 
of the adveise party were killed and 
devoured by the rebels while Captain 
Fowler was among them, and the follow- 
ing detestable circumstance occurred on 
the occasion : — A native man belonging 
to Port Anna Maria, who w’as not tat- 
tooed, and in consequence prohibited 
freni the eating of human flesh on pain 
of death, impatient of the restraint, fell 
upon one of the murdered bodies, and 
darting his teeth into it in all the madness 
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of a voracious fury, exhaled the crimson 
moisture, which had not yet coagulated. 

The chief of Port Anna Maria, who 
is very friendly to Europeans, is named 
Ke-atta-nooe ; the first part of the name 
implying the o 5 trigger of a canoe, and 
and the latter signifying great. The dress 
of the men consists merely of a wrapper 
about the waist ; the women are covered 
from the shoulders downwards to the 
ancles, and are generally fairer than the 
Taheitan women. The chiefs have no 
distinguishing mark or oniament, but in 
the mode of wearing their hair; which 
the common orders wear tied up in a 
large knot on each side of the head, a 
stripe of w!iich, extending from the 
forehead to the hollow of the neck, is 
kept shorn, which practice the chiefs do 
not adopt. Captain Fowler supposes the 
worms to be more prevalent and destructive 
to ships’ bottoms there than he has any 
where vvitnessed ; and to tliis cause attri- 
butes the caution of the natives in draw- 
ing up their largest canoes, some of 
which contain from 80 to 100 warriors. 
They are anxious after every kind of pro- 
perty carried among them for barter, 
and this is supposed their chief induce- 
ment for attacking vessels, when tliey 
can do so with a probability of accom- 
plishing their object. The) have no know- 
ledge of the nse of muskets, and have 
none among them except a few at Port 
Anna Maria. A gentleman, at this time 
in Sydney, who resided among them 
about 15 years ago, in a missionary capa- 
city, describes them as a people constant- 
ly employing their thoughts on plunder, 
and devising schemes for taking advantage 
of strangers. Their population is very 
numerous ; which he remarked to some 
of them, to whom he gave a description 
of Otaheite ; observing, at the same time, 
that its inhabitants were less numerous. — 
“ Cannot we go and take them ? what 
is to hinder us ?” was immediately de- 
manded. This anecdote we notice as a 
specimen of their natural inclination to 
hostility, in which all accounts respecting 
them correspond. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday^ February 1817. 

CoUon.— The sales since our last are h mi ted, 
oning to the dechne in the prices of tlie country 
markets ; the purchases here aie limited to a fevr 
£ast-India descriptions, at various prices . small 
parcelsof Pernams at 2s id; Bahias2s ; Surinams 
2s a 2s id.— The East- India Company have de- 
clared for sale, 7th pioximo, above 5,,soo bales 
Bengals, and ihe general opinion is, that the 
quantity will be increased to nearly 8,000 bags. 

5«gar.—£n foreign Sugars there has been little 
business effected, though the enquiries after them 
have been considerable.— The East-ludia Com- 
pany last week brought forward lO, H-i bags. The 


following were the prices— Bengal good white aOs 
m 54s j middling 42s 6d a 46s j ordinary brown 
32s a S9s 6d * Java brown 36s 6d a 39s 6d j yellow 
41so44s6d} Bourbon brown 38s a 38i 6otj soft 
34s 6d. 

Cojfee.— The holders of Weat-Tiidia Coffee look 
with confidence to a revival in the demand, and 
the advance of the pi ices yesterday at the India 
House holds out the probability of the immediate 
re\ival of the market. On Friday the Company 
brought forward above 24,000 bigs, about 10,000 
were sold on that day, at the following prices, 
—Yellow Chenbon 7os a 76s; Palf Cheribon 70s 6d 
a 72s; Brown and pale damaged 62s 6d a 7ts, 
Mocha ordinary 903 6d a lOls ; good I09s 6d a 1 l#s 
6d ; damaged 95s a 96s. At the adjourned sale on 
Monday the following prices were realized — Che- 
ribon 753 6d a 76s 6d, and 725 a 73s; being an 
advance of is a 2s on the currency of Friday, 
Bourbon 723 a 7js; the Java withdrawn 803 a 83s, 
Spices — The prices of Cinnairuni have advanced* 
The Ginger sold by the Etrt- India Company also 
commands a small premium — Pepper remains 
steady. Company's old 7d. — Other Spices are to 
be purchased at nearly the sale prices. This 
forenoon, 595 bags pimento by public sale, the 
sound went off at 7d a 8d. 

Salpetre. -.-By public sale, 2,661 bags, 57s n 
37^ ed. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, & DEATHS, 
AT HOME. 

BIRTHS, 

Ftom the London Gazette of Jnn. 28. 

St, James's Palace, Jnn. 27 —Her Royal H.ghness 
the Duchess ot Cumberland was this day de- 
livered ot a stiil born iemaie child. His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and several Lords of His Majesty’s Most 
Honourable Privy Council, were present. 

In Wimpole street, the lady of the Right Hon, 
Lord Bndport, of a daughter. 

At Saltofi Had, I^jorth Britain, the Right Hon, 
Lady E. Balfour, of a daughter. 

At Powerscourt House, Cheltenham, the lady of 
Sir H, Hoskyns, Bart, of Harewmid House, in 
the county of Hereford, of a son. 

At the East-Ii'dia House, on ihe 23d of January, 
the lady of J. Dart, E'.q, of a son. 

In Aug. last, atXopsham, in Devon, the lady of 
the fate Capt. A. R. Hughes, of the Madras 
N. I. of a daughter. 

In York-place, Poiiinan-squaie, the wife of J, 
Hume, Esq. of a daugitier. 

At Kemsey Lodge, Worcester, the lady of Maj.- 
Geij. Sii H, H. Sheaffe, Hart, of adaughter. 

At Eaishatn Hall, Norfolk, the Hon. Mrs.Meade, 
lady of Lieut. -Gen Meade, ot a daughter. 

In Welbeck. street, Cavendish square, Mrs. Bur- 
don, wife of W. Butdon, Esq. ufason. 

At the Rookery, Dedham, tne lady of W. B. 

Goodrich, IBsq. of a daughter. 

At Seaham, in the county of Durham, the lady 
of H. Tower, Esq. of a daughter. 

At Etysinm. Waterford, the lady of J, Alcock, 
Esq. treasurer of that city, of a son. 

The wife of Major Chambers, of the 4l5t reg. of 
a daughter. 

The lady of Dr. Darwin, of Lichfield, of a daugh- 
ter. 

The lady of G. Mcyneil, Es^q. of Langley, Derby- 
shire, of a daughter. 

The lady ofT. Cholmondeley, Esq. of Vale Roy- 
al, Cheshire, of a son. 

In North-street, We»tminter, Mrs. Power, wife 
of D. Power, Esq. of a son. 

A t her father’s house, in Harley* street, the lady 
of Capt. Beaufort, R. N. of a son. 

At Dunherrin Glebe, King’s County, the lady of 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Clonih^ of a son. 
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In New Norfolk-street, Park-lanp, the lady of A, 
W. Robarts, Esq. of a daughter. 

At Culehill, in Kent, tlieseatof H, DarelU Esq, 
the lady »f E. Dare!!, Esq. of a son and heir. 

At Edinburub, ttie lady ot G, M. Grant, Esq, 
AI. P. of a dauB liter, 

MARRIED. 

Feb. Qo. — the New Church, Marylebone, T. 

S. Raffles, Esq, late Deputy Governnr of the 
Island of .lavo, to Miss S Hull, eldest daugh- 
ter of J, W. Hull, Esq. late of Great Baddow, 
Essex. 

By special license, at tlm Earl of Beauchamp’s, in 
VVoicestershire. bv the Rev. K. PynJar, the 
Earl of Longford, to Lady G. L\ gon, dai ghter 
of the late and sister of the present Earl of 
Beauchamp. 

AtKilmiurtv Cburfli. Limerick, hv the Rev, I, 
Jiigram, j! N Smith, Esq. Colonel in the Ben- 
gal Military Establishinc'iit, to Miss E Dodd, 
of Richmond Place. 

At Ugbrn.ike Park, Devnnsiiire, the Hon. Mr. 
Lonsdale, of Homjhton, York-hire, to the 
Hoii, Miss Char, Ctiflfurd, daughter of Lojd 
Clifford, 

At St, George's Church, Han over- square, Sir \V, 
W. Wynn, Bart, to Lady H, A, Clive, tluest 
daughter of the Eoil and Counte.-s of Powis 
By special licen?e. at George’s Chuich, Ha- 
nover-square, by ihe Right Kev. the Lord Bi- 
shop of London, Lieul, Col, Sir G, Campbell, 
Bart, eldest so ■ ot the late Licut.-Gen. C. 
Campbell, to F. Elizabeth, eldest ilauehter and 
CO heiress ot M, Biigojne, Esq. of Mark Hall, 
in Essex, 

By tlie Rev. Dr, Salttrthwaite, J. Beckett, Esq, 
Under Secretary of State for tlie Home De- 
partment, tides* son of Sir J. Beckett, Bart, of 
Oledhow, near Leeds, and of Somerby Park, 
Lincolnshire, to Ladv Anne Lowther, third 
daughter of the Earl of Lonsdale, K G, 

At Torr Chun li, Devon, bv the Kev, T. C. 
Cowan, the Rev. T Clarke, Vicar of Mitchel- 
dever, Hants, to Anne Maria, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Hon. J, Grey, 

At St. Georges, Ha never- square, by the Rev, 
W, Money, G. Money, Esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, 
to Mademoibelle de Bourbei, the only daughter 
of Marquis de Bourbcl, of Moupin^on, in 
Normandy, 

In St, Peter’s Church, Dublin, by the Archdeacon 
of Dublin, H. 1*. Mazierc, Esq. to Corntha, 
eldest daughter of the late B, l*haw. Esq. Col- 
lector of Cork, and niece to R. Shaw, Esq, M.P. 
In Coik, the Rev. J. Bennet, nephew to the 
Lord Bishop ot Clo) ne, to Louisa, eldest daugli* 
ter of R, Otway, Esq. uf Cork, 

At Mullaghmoie, ntar Dungannon, the Rev, W, 
Smith, t<i Miss Monck, daughter ot the Rev, 
T. S, Monck, 

At Launceston, by the Rev C. Lethbridge, P, P. 
King, R. N. »*nly son of the late P. G. King, 
Esq. Governor of New South Wales, to Har- 
riet, daughter of Mr.Lethbrulge, of Launceston. 
.At Ealing, Middlesex, by her uncle, the Rev. T, 
R. Wrench, Rector of St. Michael’s, CnrnhiU, 
Miss E, Clarke, to i lent, E. W, Pitt, R. N, 

At St. Mary-le-bone Church, D. N. Donnellan, 
of Ravensdale Park, county Kildare, Ireland, 
Esq. to Elizabeth, daughter of the Hon. J. 
Lecson. 

At Walthamstow Church, by the Rev. J. T. 
Lawton, A.M. E. Warner, Esq. of Waltham- 
stow, to Miss Pearson, of the same place. 

At St. Thomas, near Eveler, T. Snow, jun. Esq. 
only son I'tT. Snow, Esq. of Belmont, to Char- 
lotte, eldest dauehteruf W. Maitland, Esq, 

At Walsokcn. near Wisbech, Mr. T. Clarke, of 
Wiggenhall St. Mary, .near Lynn, to Miss S. 
Sharpe, daughter ot Mr. S Sharpe, of Wal- 
soken. At the same time, Mr. C. Oldham, of 
Tyd St. Maiy, m Lincolnshire, to Miss M. M< 
Sharpe, daughter of the same gentleman. 

At Cluswick, G. R. R<idd, Esq. of Hampstead, 
to Maria Fyler, of the former place. 

At Mary-le-bon. Church, H, J. Conyers, Esq, 
late of the Coldstream Guards, to Harriet, 
daughter of the Right Hon, T. Steele. 

J. Parrott, Esq. of Mitcham, to Mrs. Phillips, df 
Phipps Bridge, near Morton, Surrey. 

Capt.-S. G. P^dl, R.N. son of Sir T, Pechelf, 
Bart, of Aldwick-placc, Sutsear, to Miss C. 


Thoyts, daughter of Wm, Thoyts, ofSouth- 
ampstead-hoiise, Reading. 

B W'tntelock, E'*q. of Great Charlotte-street, to 
Elizd, daughter of Wm. Lane, Esq. uf Judd- 
street, Brunswick square. 

At Brighton, Mr. C. Wneht to Miss P. Ove- 
nngton, daughter of the Ute Mr. W. Overing- 
ton, Collector of Taxes, at Arundel 
At Maiy le bone, Mi, Underwood, of Fleet-street, 
to Mart Easton, daughter of the Rev. Dr, 
Waugh. 

At Mel ford, Suffolk, the Rev. C, E. Stewart, 
Rector ol Rode, in that county, and of "Wakes 
Collie, in E-sex, to Mis- Ba'-'^eit, ol Melfortl, 

At Killydi-iart Church, in Ireland, Capt. H. 
Ellis, of thePSd Htphlarulers, son of Alderman 
Ellis, of York, to Jan^-, daughter of W. Ros- 
sleuen. Esq. of Corn fit Ids, county Clare. 

At Fethard Church, Wm. Biadshaw. E^q. of 
Cm bally, to Mary Anne, daughter of A. Wade, 
Esq ofFethaid 

At the Friends’ Meeting-house, Limerick, Jas. 
Fisher, E-q, of tlie hou!.e of Mark, Fisher, and 
Mark, of thaCcity, to Miss Harvey, daughter »tf 
J, M. Harvey, Esq. both uf the Society of 
Friends 

At Gretna Green, Mr. John Hewetsori, of Little 
Orton, near Carlisle, to Miss Duggan, of Belle 
Vue, This gallant spark is near strenfy years 
of age, and ihe fair one (a native of Hibernia) 
about seievietn. 

At Clonmel, in Irelind, Capt. G. Browne, of his 
Majesty’s 34th Regiment of Foot, to Harriet 
Anne, daughter of M. VVhisli, Esq. Commis- 
sioner of Excise. 

DEATHS. 

At her house in Giosvenor-placc, Caroline, 
Dowager Countess of Buckinghamshire. Her 
ladyship was the sisierof the late T, Conolly, 
the wealthy Irish commoner, and daughter of 
W, Couolly, of Stratton H.ill, StaATordshin’, by 
Anne Wentworth,, daughter of Thomas, third 
Earl af Strafford. Her lad, ship had three sons, 
all now dead, and one daughter, viz. Amelia, 
the present Viscountes.? Castlereagh. The late 
Countess requested in her will that none of her 
family should wear mourning for hei. 

At Pisa, the Earl of <5uiidfurd His lordship 
was born Dec. 2o, 1761 , succeeded his brother 
in 1802, and married the iqth July 1810. Maria 
daughter of the late T. Bivatt, of Rudee Hall, 
Shropshire, 

Suddenly, Geo. Wip.. Evelyn, Earl of Rothes, 
one of the sixteen Peers of Scotland, and Cut, 
of the Surrey Yeomanry. 

At Flurence Court, ui the county of Fermanagh, 
the Countess of Enniskillen. She was daughter 
to the Earl of Uxbridge, and sister to the pre- 
sent Maiquts of Angle^ea, 

At Topsham, in Devonshire, Capt, Alex. R. 

Hughes, of the 5th regt. Madras N. I. 

At Connaught Place, tlie infant daughter of R, 
Wigram, Esq M.P. 

At Colchester, after a short illness, Lieut. -Col, 
Norris, of the Engineers, in the Hon. the 
East-lndia Company’s service, on the Madras- 
establishment. 

At Finedon, in the county of Northampton, W. / 
S. Dolben, Esq. son of :iir J. E. Oolben, Bart. 
At his seat in the county of Lancaster, the lady 
of Sir T. D. Hesketh, Bart, in chddlbed of « 
daughter. 

In Bridge -street, Cambridge, Sir Isaac Penninq- 
ton, Knt. M.D. Regius Professor of i'liv*ir. 
Senior fellow of St. John’s College, and Senior 
Physician of Addenbrooke’s Hospital. 

Aged 85, General Carleton, Col. uf the 9d B-itr. 
60th Font, and great uncle to the present Lord 
Dorchester. 

At the George Inn, in Winchester, Henry Bo- 
sanquet, F* “ I r 

rer, and Is . . ' 

At Punt de ■ . ■ 

the benefi , 1 “ : • 

Gcnner. * v ■ 

At Castre" a?al wood -cottage, in Hants, Georg-" 
Hamilton, voungest son of the Hon. CharU"' 
Murray, aged six years. 

At St. Andrews, the Rev. Dr, Robertson, Profes- 
sor of Oriental Languages. 

At Ganjhunden, Sir B. Butler, Bart, many years 
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representathe m Parliament for the county of 
Carlow. 

At Bath, G. Lovibond, Esq. of Manchester- 
square, London. 

r M. Sionfcv, wife of R. J, Stoney, Esq. of 
Grevlort, county Tipperary. 

At a very advanced age, at her residence m Car- 
marthen, the Hon. Mrs. Llojci, relict of T. 
Lloyd, E-q./ of Abertrinant, in tlie county of 
Cardigan, and only sister of the la e Earl of 
Lisburne, 

AtSnowhill, county Kilkenny, N. Power, E q. 
Til. Walker, E-q of Longford, near M anc hester. 
At Knaresborongh, Elizabeth, wile of R. Dent, 
Esq. after .t few days illness, occasioned by her 
extitme anguish tor the h '•s ol hti niece, AJ iss 
Anne Wilson, who dud of a rapid decline, aged 
17. They were both interretl in one giave. 

At an advanced age, Mrs Denny, mother of 
John Denny, E'sq. of Ipswich. 

In Dnke-streel, P<>ttUnd-{iI.icc, Mrs. Sharp, wife 
of M. Wm- Sliarp, Esq. an e in incut p<jrtiait 
painter. 

At fits house. West Ham, E’S^ex, in conseqinnce 
of a fall from his gig, Gto, Anderson, Esq, 
F.L.S. son ol the Irtte Dr. Jaj. Anderson, au- 
thor of “ E sayo on dgriruliurt,’' — “ The Bee” 
— aiul other w-,rks. 

In York-street, St. James’s-square, GeorgiaiiaSo- 
piua, age<l eight ytais and ten months, young- 
est daughter ot H. H. Hv,aie, Lsq 
At Peebles, Mr. VV’m. Brunton, 111 iliedSd year of 
Ills age, 56 years Suiveyor of Taxes for that 
county. 

At the Vineyard, Peterborough, S. Wells, Esq. 
in the 07th year of his age. He was one of the 
(Juiiscivaiots ot tlie Bedford Lev'll. 

At Hackney, Mrs. S!, Thcmtoii, widow of the 
late Thus. Thuriitun, Esq. of Bumhain, Bucks. 
Mr. Alexander, of the Strand. 

AtChfton, ncarEristol. aged i24, E. M. A. Rid- 
ley, wifeot theRev.H.J Ridley, brebeiidary' 
ot Bristol Cathedral. She was daiiahter of J. 
EUis, E«q. of Jatnau.i ide'^cended from an 
ancient family in Wales', and his wife A. Par- 
ker, daiight-i of Admeal Sir Pet. Parker, Bart. 
At Corsham-huuse, Wilts, tlie inlaiu daugfitcr of 
P. Metlmen, Esq M. P 

At Maikct Detpincf, Air. R. Foe, foimerly a re- 
spectable farmer in Dt eping Fen, but who had 
retired from business ti>r many years. 

Ill Jobn-street, Fitzroy-square, Mrs. Peckhain, 
wife of the late Mr. W. Peckliam, jun. of 
Gray’s-inn-passage. 

A' Ludlow, Ernst, younge'^t ^nn of E, Rogers, Esq. 
Awfully Sudden, the Rev K. Kvfhii, Rector of 
l.landdoget, m the county of Denbigh, He 
r as taken ill while riding to perform morning 
service m his own parish chmcii, and had ju^t 
trenglh enough to aught off his horse, when 
fie turned into a sin itl cottage, and expired la 
about half an hour after entei ing the same. 

Acton, Middlesex, 111 theo&th year of his age, 
(». S. Wegg, Esq. 

At Milltown, near Shanes Castle, county of An- 
trim, Mr. H. Mulhollatid. 
in Maitland- street, Edinburgh, Mrs. M. Scott, 
widow of tbelale R. >cot!. Esq. of Coudhoiise, 


At ■ , 

.Stepheu’s-green, Dublin, in lier 84lh year, 
Airs. M'Cacsland, widow of the late John 
M'CansliiuJ, of theiouiity Donegal, E*q. 

InThomas-strtct, Dublin, S. C istigan, Esq. 

Ill Tipperary, in the 44ih year of her age, the 
Udy of the late P. O'Brien Butler, Esq. of 
Dunboyne Castic, in the countv of Meatii. 

At Mitchelstown, Ireland, aged yo years, Rich. 
Thurnhili, sen. Esq. 

Ill Lower Tbornhaugli-strcet, B. Fowler, Esq. of 
the Fore gn Post-Ofticc, aged 33. 

.\t Uis looms in Trimly College, Cambridge, ihc 
Rev. John Davies, B. D. one of the Senior 
Fcllowiof that Society, Rector of Orwell, in 
ti at county, and Librarian of the University. 
Mr. Davies was alto Secretary to the Chan- 
cellor, and Receiver of the Rents of Wors’s 
Charity E^states. He proceeded to theDegiccs 
ofB.A. 176‘’, M.A. 17d8, aad B.D. 1790. 

In Lower Mount-Street, Dublin, Mrs. Walstein, 
mother to the t elebrated actress of that name, 
and tister to the late Dr, Douglas^ RomAn 
Catholic Buhop of London, 


At Ariockton, near Bingham, Nottinghamshire, 
Mr. H. Porter, farmer. 

At Southill Park, the seat of her father, the 
Earl of I Imertck, Lady Mary Pety. 

Martha, the wde of \\ Btnt, Esq. of Upper 
Nortun-street, and Hillingdon, Middlesex. 

Aged il7, Hannah, the witt of C. Thorpe, Esq. 
of Bucklar.d, Bucks, and ► Idest daughter ot J. 
Adams. Esq. orient the Magistrates of Oxford. 

At Ramsgate, J. Tuwally, i sq, ot low ally House, 
in the 7 1st year ot in* age. 

At Hatfield, Heifi. T. Stevenson, Esq. 

At Edinburgh, Mr. Mo''--, alter a lingering 
disease of iiearlv three ^f.iis <inratioii. 

J. France, Esq of Raw cliff- Hall, and of Lan- 
castei, in that couiitv , In tin. 9 1st 5 ear ot lii> 
age. 

In the 73d vear of tiis age, Air. J. Moon, feaclici 


jiaed Its, widow’ of the late .A. Boustitldj am! 
M-ir\ Hew(,tson, agedql. 

At Wells, Thomas C'erk, Esq. of Wtsiholme 
Hoiue, near iha^ city. He v%a& descended fr'»m 
a biancli of the ancient and well known 
famiU ot his name of I’ennyenik- House, near 
Edinburgh. 

At titonehouse, Plymouth. Margaret Clark, at 
the gieat age of 106 years. Till withm a few 
months of her decease, she was in the full 
enjoyment of her facilities ; indeed, till late in 
the year 1914, she was 111 the habu of going 
legularly to Plymouth maiket foi siif|h little 
necessaries as were requisite to her subsistence, 
bince the year 1813, a gentleman of Plymouth, 
in consideration of her age and extieme good 
character, has, ty a contribution amongst his 
family and friends, supplied her with a weekly 
stipend in addition to the parish allowance. 
The account she gave of herself on the 7tli 
January, 1812, was, that she was born at 
Dundee J that she was manied at the New 
Church there, by I lie Rev. .Mr, Dawson, about 
eu years since (before the rebellion) to Philip 
Clark, by whom she had fifte. n sons and three 
daughteis, two only ot whom are now living — 
a son and daughter; tiie former being Druni- 
Alajor in the East Devon Militia. 


INDIA SHIPPING intelligent:. 

Home Ports. 

Grarfsend, Jan. 15. — Arrived the Egfnd, Kirby, 
from Calcutta; British Army, Muntoii, from Ben- 
gal ; Empeior Alexander, Chapman, from Bata- 
via ; Comet, Coster, from Vienna. 

i/aji. 34. — Arrived the Salamanca, Bate, from 
Antwerp; and Lord Boringdon, Uttng, from Pa- 
lamos. 

Jan. 26, — Arrived the Thetis, Danly ; Beres- 
ford, Gardner ; and Unanimity, Kicliaids, from 
Lisbon, Maiquis of Anglesey, Brown, from Os- 
tend , Hope, Hughes, from Dort ; Letitia Tenant, 
Mongomery, from Belfast; Eliza, Ford, from 
Biiboa ; and Ctilenon, Avery, from New York. 

Jan. ‘29 - — Arrived tiie Hover, King; Peraeve- 
rarice, Maugban; and Jane and Mary, Coates, 
from Hamburgh. 

Feb. 9.— Arrived the Ann, Diamond, from Wa- 
terford ; Recovery, Ouse, from Cork; Pleasant 
Hill, Catt, from Oporto; Tliaha, Herbert, from 
Calcutta ; Castlereagh, Ranligh, &;c. 

Jan. 20 — Sailed the Apollo, Tarbutt, for Bom- 
bay; Perseverance, M’Nab, for Belfast; Indus- 
try, Roberts, for Limerick ; and Three Brothers, 
Savage, for Antwerp. 

Jan, 24. — Sailed the Mary Ann, CUire, for Fort 
Wiiham ; Cadmus, Dent, for the Isle of France 
Jane, Barri, for Jamaica; Pursuit, M'Pherson, 
for Naples ; Classma Margaretta, Schippers, for 
Antwerp. 

Jan. 99. — Sailed the Lady Boringdon, Letb- 
bridge, for the Isle of France; Vertuinnus, Sims, 
for Trinidad. 

Sailed the Bridgewater, Hughes, for India. 

The licensed ship Fanny an ived in the Downs 
the 30th ult, — Sailed from Calcutta the 5tb of Sep- 
tember, m company with tJie licens^ shms Tha- 
ba, Indus, and Prince Rttent. leaving there the 
Warren Hastings. 
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TUe Mary Anne, fiom Batawn, with a Com- 
pany’s t-'aig", ai j ived in ttie Dow ns the list nit. 

Peal, Jan. 14. — Came down Ir^m the river and 
remain, ihe Olory, Kent, and Mmstri-l, f«r C 1- 
cuUa; Boddingtim, tieoigeHl, and Venelia, for 
Jamaica ; ami railbnuigli, for Bermuda 

Jan. 1>. — Came down Irom the river the Par- 
ti idge, fur the Cape of Good Hope ; Indnstrv, 
lor Naples; Brothers, foi Cadi/;; and Fiancis, 
fv>r Madeira. 

Tkiee oU'loek. — Thewindis now due east, and 
the outwatd-bound are prepaiing to srul. 

Futti o’CVocfc, — ^Tlie whole of the outward bound 
are tiwas', and round to the '-outh Fnreiatid, fx- 
ctpt the Gloiv piivate Jndiamdii; George 111, 
and A'd. 

Jan. 1(3.— Sailed last night and put back this 
atlernoon the Aid for Jamaica, and remain in the 
Downs with the Ganymede ; Glory' lor Calcutta; 
and George III for Jamaica. 

Jan, '20 . — Rematii the whole of the oiitwaid- 
bound as before, and the Kent, Ireland, hir Cal- 
cutta. 

Jan.2l . — The Kent, for Calcutt.a, parted yes- 
teidav m consequence ot the ring of her anchor 
breaking. 

Jan. 2-1 . — Came down from the nver and re- 
main, the Dove, for Teneiirie ; A)ax, for Jamaica ; 
Shannon, for New York; andEtf'>it, for Malta. 

Ariived the Bee, Rees, from Coik, wuh loss r,f 
nnclior and cable; Lee, sloop of war, with the 
body of Sir Junes Ltith on board, Irom Baiba- 
duts , and Pvjwaid, Joimson, Irotn New York, 
fwi Bombay 

•full. 24 , — (‘aine down from the river and re- 
main, (be Apollo, frji Bombay ; Hciu, tor ald- 
dras ; Soveit’i^n, f tr Jamaica . Mary, foi Barha- 
do«'s ; Pialutf, lor St Michael’s ; Shak'-ptare, lor 
the \Ce-,t Indies ; and Conqueror, I'lie-of-baulc 
dliip, l.r St, HciOi.a 

op, — \iii.ed and sailed for the nver tlie 
Admita'i <'oIpo\b, Tohliig. tnun the South ‘seas, 
full of Elephant oil. Als.i the Vigilant, from 
Oporto, and Norval, fiorn Altea. 

Came down from tile nver and remain, the 
Julius Cesar, for Deirerara; Maiy Ann, for Fort 
Wilham ; Medway, tor 'I’obago ; Ruckers, lor 
Grenada: Frieiuts, for Jam \ica ; Cadmus, for the 
Isle of France ; Jane. 1 >i Jamaica : Britannia, 
for Trinidad; and Matlulda, for St. Cnnx. 

The Cornw'ill, torthe Isle ot Trance, has been 
run foul of bv another vrsstd m the Gulls, and 
sust ' ' ■ , ■ ' again, 

J . ‘ id sadeiJ, 

the It 'I lie Sally, 

• \ - ' J and Sa- 

muel, for Cliaraiue. 

Came down trnm the nver and remain, the 
Wyton, for Bombay ; Vittoria, for Barbadnes ; 
Mark, tor Jamaica , and Europe, for St. Cliris- 
topliei’s. 

Jan. 30, — Arrived and remains the Larkins from 
Madras, 

Came down from the river the Lady Boringdon, 
for the Isle of France; and Vertumnws, Sims, 
for Tnnidad, 

Ftve o'clock , — Several of the outward-bound 
have sailed and are now coming back again, 

Feb, 3 — Came down from the river and remain 
the Leda, Lacy, for Jamaica; and the Hereford- 
shire, Money, for India. 

Feb. 4, File o’Cfocfe.— -The Bridgewater East- 
Fndiaman ts now working througli the Gulls, and. 
will be m the Downs to-night, 

Feb. 5.— 'Arrived and remain the Alert, sloop of 
war, fiom ^^lee^lcss ; Thaha, Herbert, from 
Calcutta ; and Castlereagh, Rawleigh, from 
Charleston, 

Came down from the river the Bridgewater, for 
Jfndia. In consequence of us blowing fresh from 
the W.N.W. she bore up for Margate Roads. 

jFe6, v.-'-Arrived and sailed for the river, with 
the whole of the homeward-bound, the ^tnce 
Regent and Indus, from Calcutta; and Good In- 
tent, Roberts, from Demerara, 

Came down from the nver and remain, the 
Wddfiam, for the South Seas ; Emily, for Balti- 
more ; Venus, for Pernambuco. 

Feb. 9, — Came down from the nver the Lord 
WeUington for Calcutta; Equity for Trieste; 
Martha for New Orleans ; and Elizabeth for the 
Easfa-lndies. 

Dotjer, Feb* lo. — Arrived off here the Jemima^ 
JprowQf £roGn BataTia, in UJ week* and A days. 


Porfsmoiu/i, Jan. 13. — Arrived the Diana, Hay* 
front Quebec; Hibernia, from the Downs for 
Madras and Bengal ; Ann, from the Downs for 
St. Domingo i and Caroline, tiom London for 
Falmouth. 

21 .— Arrived the Rapid, fiom the Downs, 
for the Cape; and Ben Joiison, Watson, from 
Btrbice, la=t from Cowe«. 

Jan. 29 .— Airivtd the Mary Ann, Quinton, from 
Bativia — sailed 17 th of September, when the 
Gangfs v-aslo.Hhng, and would be leadyforsea 
111 about Inurt^tn days. 

Jan 30 .— The Edward and the Merruruis, the 
former tor Bombay, and (he luter for Bahia, ' 
have arrived here fiom the Downs. 

5»atlt'd the Mary Ann, Quinten, for London; 
and r.irindge. lor the Cape. 

Sailed the Biitom.irt, for Diptfardj rrome- 
theus, on a cruise, and the Edwird, Johnson, 
for Bombay . 

All the o\itward-hmind ships detained at Ports- 
mouth, sailed last week from that port, including 
tlie Hibernia and Miu&trel, for Bengal: the Ed- 
ward, for Bombay ; and the Partridge and Rapid, 
fur the Cape. Tiie Admiral Gambler, Captaiu 
Braish, with Government storci, tor Ceylon, must 
unload ; the damages she sustained m the Bay of 
Biscav are considerable, 

Feb, 13 . — Arrived the Emily, from London for 
Baltimore ; and Swift, from London to St. Mi- 
chael’s ; also the following vessels’ from the 
Downs; Stokesly, Moilarid, Renewal, and Gene- 
rous Planter, for the West Indies ; Sprightly, for 
St. D immgo ; Venus, for Trieste; and Charles 
anil Wildman, for the South Stas. 

FlyinoiLth. Jun. 23.— Ai rived the Mary, of Sa- 
lem, from Canton, kir Aiusteiaam — sailed 27 tji 
of July; and Vesta, Wallett, from Newfound- 
land, in 13 day s, 

leb.3 — Came in the Lady Boringdon, Leth- 
bridge, from London, b.-mnu to the Cape. 

Feb, 23. — Sailed the Endraght, Vandewer, for 
Cura^oa ; Betsy, Donkin, for the Cape of Good 
Hope; VVilhaih, Milne, for Buenos Ayres, and 
Prudent, Duplant, for Brest. 

On Saturday the dispatches were finally closed 
at tlie East'tndia House, and delivered to the 
pursers of the following ships, viz. — 

General Kyd, Captain A. Nairne, and Allas, 
Captain C. O. Mavue— for Bengal and China. 
PdS>engor-^ per General K\d— 

For Bengal— Mr, J. Campbell, Writer ; Captain 
and Mrs. btuart ; Mr, Mrs. and Miss Watsons, 
Messrs. Douglas; Miss Mackud; and Messjs. 
Wiight and Elliot. 

Passengers per Atlas — 

For Bengal — Thomas Sisson, Esq. j«n. mer- 
chant, and family , Major Bellingham ; Messrs. 
Langstaff and Cathcart, surgeons ; Messrs. Free- 
men and Richards, free-manners; Mrs. Hodg- 
son; Misses Young, Macnaghten, Maean, Tay- 
lor, and BLaden. 

Arrived the Larkins, Capt. Dumbleton, from 
Bengal. — Passengers Sir T. Strange and family, 
Mrs. C. Farran, Mrs. Casammor, Mr. Godfrey, 
Capt. Wood, L. H. Simpson, Capt. Ogi'vie. Lt. 
Gibb, Ensign Welland, Mr. Lewin, Capt. Pater- 
son, Masters Levover, Webber, Pownell, and 
Robin, Mr. TnlL— Colonel de Morgan dud during 
the passage. 

The Thalia, Capt. Herbert, from Bengal; Lieut. 
Col. Buckland, H. M. &3d regt. 


SHIP-LETl'ER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

PRIVATE SHIPS. 

Ship's Karma. Tana. Probable Time of Sailings 
Isle of France. 

Earl of Morley 360 Feb. 28. 


Cornwall — from Gravesend Feb, 90 . 

lale of France, Madraa, and Calcutta. 

Layton 500 Mar. 14. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Minstrel 150 Mar. 1 , 

Bnlhant 237 Feb. 25. 

Bengal, 

Mary Ann 550 from Gravesend Feb. ss. 

Speke 450 Feb. S5. 

Caledonia S 60 from Peal Feb. 23, 

St. Helena, 

Baring 842 from Gravesend Feb, i 

Calcutta. 

Hadlow 590 Mar. i. 



TIMES appoiuted for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS of the SEASON 1816-17. 
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Price Current of East-India Produce for February 1817 . 



L. 

s. 

d. 


L. 

s. 

d. 

Cochineal 

....lb. 0 

3 

6 

to 

0 

3 

0 

Cotfee, Java 

..cwt. 4 

2 

0 

— 

4 

4 

0 

Cheriboti 


12 

0 


3 

15 

0 

— — Bourbon 


14 

0 

— 

3 

15 

0 

— Mocha 

5 

0 

0 

— 

5 

10 

0 

Cotton, Surat........ 

....lb. 0 

1 

1 

— 

0 

1 

5 

— — Extra fine 

0 

1 

6 

— 

0 

1 

7 

Bengal 

0 

0 

11 

— 

0 

1 

1 

Bourbon 


1 

10 


0 

2 

8 

Drugs, kc. for Dveing. 







Aloes, Lputica .... 

. cut. 6 

0 

0 

— 

14 

0 

0 

Auni'.eeds, Star... 

4 

10 

0 


4 

15 

0 

Botax, Refined .. 

4 

15 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

1 urefineil, or Tincdl 4 

10 

0 

— 

4 

13 

0 

Campliiic unrefined .... 10 

10 

0 

— 

13 

0 

0 

Cardenionis. Mcilabar..lb 0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

5 

0 

('ey Ion 








Cassia Bu<ls 

. cwt. 20 

0 

0 

— 

21 

0 

0 

Lienca .... 

10 

0 

0 

— 

13 

0 

0 

Castor U»1 

...lb. 0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

4 

0 

China Root 

..cut. 2 

0 

0 

— 

2 

5 

0 

Coculus I ndicus . 

o 

0 

0 



a 

15 

0 

Colutnbo Root 

a 

10 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

Dragon’s Btnod... 








Gum Ammuiiiac, lump.. 5 

10 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

Arabic 


10 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

Assaloe ida — 

6 

0 

0 

— 

12 

0 

0 

.... 

7 

10 

0 

— 

fi5 

0 

0 

Animi 

..cwt. 3 

0 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

— Galbainun .. 








— — Gambogium 

17 

0 

0 

— 

22 

0 

0 

Mvrrb 


0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

— Olibaiium 

5 

0 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

Lac Lake 


1 

2 

— . 

0 

1 

9 

Dye 

0 

3 

6 

— 

0 

5 

6 

Shell, Block , 

2 

10 

0 

— 

o 

15 

0 

— Shivt red — 

. ... 3 

10 

0 


14 

0 

0 

— -- Stick 

3 

10 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

Musk, Ciiina 

....oz. 0 

15 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 

Nux Vomica 

..cwt. 1 

10 

0 


1 

13 

0 

Oil Cassia 

,...nz. 0 

2 

0 

— 

0 

2 

3 

Cinnamon ... 


15 

0 





— Cloves 


2 

6 

— 

0 

2 

10 

Macf 








Nutmegs 

0 

1 

4 





Opium 

....lb. 







Rhubarb 

0 

4 

2 

— 

0 

5 

6 

Sal Ammoniac .. .. 

.cwt. 6 

0 

0 





Senna 

....lb. 0 

I 

6 

— 

0 

2 

6 

Turmerick, Java .. 

...CWt, 1 

10 

0 

— 

1 

15 

0 

— Bengal 


3 

0 


1 

10 

0 




L. 

S, 

d. 


L. 

5. 

d. 

Turmerick, China . 

.cwt. 

2 

0 

0 

to 

2 

5 

0 

Zednary 









Galls, in Sorts 


7 

0 

0 





Blue 


9 

0 

0 





Indigo, * Blue 

.. lb. 








— Blue and Violet. 


0 

7 

6 


O 

8 

6 

Purple and Viol 

-t . . 

0 

»j 

4 


0 

7 

4 

Fine Vio et... . 









Good Ditto 


0 

5 

6 

— 

0 

5 

11 

Fine Violet iiCoppei 

0 

5 

2 

— 

0 

5 

6 

Good Ditto 


0 

5 

0 


0 

5 

4 

— . Good Copper.... 


0 

4 

b 

— 

0 

5 

0 

Middling Ditto . 


0 

4 

6 

— 

0 

4 

8 

Ordinary Ditto , 


0 

3 

6 

— 

0 

3 

10 

Fine Madras .... 


0 

5 

9 

— 

0 

6 

4 

Middling Ditto , 


0 

4 

h 

— 

0 

5 

0 

Ordinary Ditto , 


0 

3 

9 

— 

0 

4 

4 

Rice 

cwt. 

1 

18 

0 


1 

19 

0 

Satflower 

cwt. 

4 

0 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

Sago 

cwt. 

1 

15 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined — 

cwt. 

2 

5 

0 

— 

2 

6 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein ... 

..lb. 

0 

12 

4 

— 

0 

14 

11 

Novi 


0 

15 

5 

— 

1 

1! 

a 

Ditto White .... 









China 


1 

0 

7 

— 

1 

6 

1 

Oiganzine 


1 

17 

0 

— 

2 

6 

0 

Sprees, Cinnamon..., 

..lb. 

0 

8 

9 

— 

0 

12 

0 

Cloves 


0 

3 

7 

— 

0 

4 

s 

Mace 


0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

10 

0 

Nutmegs 


0 

5 

8 

— 

0 

5 

9 

Ginger 

cwt. 

3 

10 

0 

— 

3 

15 

0 

Pepper, Black.. 

.lb. 

0 

0 

8 





White 


0 

0 

11 





Sugar, Veltow 

cwi. 

1 

ts 

0 

— 

2 

4 

0 

White 


2 

10 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

. Brown 


1 

14 

0 

— 

1 

19 

0 

Tea, Bohea 

.’lb. 

0 

2 

7 

— 

0 

2 

8 

Congou 


0 

2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

5 

— Souchong 


0 

3 

10 

— 

0 

4 

6 

— Campoi 


0 

2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

9 

— Twankay 


0 

2 

11 

— 

0 

4 

3 

Pekoe 


0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

5 

6 

— Hvaon Skin 


0 

2 

10 

— 

0 

4 

5 

Hyson 


0 

4 

7 

— 

0 

6 

0 

Gunpowder 


0 

5 

4 

— 

0 

5 

8 

Tortoiseshell 


1 

2 

0 

— 

1 

8 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red. .ton 

H 

0 

0 


11 

11 

0 


* Parcels of the late sale at the India-House 
bear a premium of lOd a is per lb. 


Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House, 


On Tuesday^ 4 March— Prompt 30 May. 

Tea Bohea, 500,000 lbs. — Congou and Campoi, 

4.300.000— PeKoe and Souchong, 130,000 — ^Twan- 
kay, 830,000 — Hyson Skin, 100,000 — Hyson, 

230.000 — ^Total, including Private-Ti ad e, 6,150,000 
lbs. 

On Fndoy, 7 Marchr— Prompt 6 Junt. 
Pnitlege. — Cotton Wool, 7,837 bales. 

Oft Monday t 10 MarcA — Prompt 6 June. 
Company*s. — Nankeen Cloth, 234,303 pieces— 
Bengal Piece Goods, viz. — Muslins, T>364 — Calli- 


coes, 90,351 — Prohibited, 42,678. — Coast Piece 
Goods, viz.— CalHcoes, 168,849— Muslins, 439— 
Prohibited, 11,473— Sundiy Musters of Coast and 
Surat Goods. 

On Friday, 41 March — Prompt 40 Jwttm 
Companif*s. — Madeira Wine 54 pipes. 
Prin^cge.— Madeira Wine 14 pipes. 

On H^ednetday, 16 Apnt^Prompt 45 July. 
Ueenaed and Private-Trade, ^ IndigQ^ 10,005 
chests. 


Cargoes of East- India Company's Skips lately arrived. 


Cargoes oT the Harriet, Emperor Alexander, Mary 
Ann, and Larkine, from Batavia, Madras, Sec, 
CompanyU Goods.— Saltpetre — Sugar — Coffee— 
Sapan Wood— .Rattans— Piece Goods. 


iVirate-TVorfe (per iatriiniis^.— PiOM Goods— 
Shawls— Indigo— Red Wood— IhMfls— Prectoas 
Stones— Garnets— CcMral— Wine, 


Indian Securities and Exchanges, 


No alteration tinco <mr last. 



Daily Prices of Stocks, from the ^Qth of January to the ‘2.5th of February I 8 I 7 . 
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To the Editor of 

Sir, — In the Memoir of the 
late Major-General Sir George 
Holmes, K. C Iv. published in the 
number of the Asiatic Journal, 
for February J817, I observe the 
following paragraph. 

About this time the extension 
of the honors of the Order of the 
Hath excited the hope of every 
distinguished officer. One C oni- 
inander’s cross was destined for 
the Bombay army ; and could the 
•wish of every officer of tliat army 
have been ascertained, we may, 
we believe, very safely say, that 
few, perhaps not one, would have 
denied the brilliant distinction to 
have been otherwise bestowed than 
upon. Major - General Holmes. — 
It is almost needless to add, that 
the honor was so appropriated.” 

The tenor of this paragraph, if 
permitted to pass without remark, 
may lead to a general conclusion 
and belief, that a certain portion of 
the number of Knights Command- 
ers of the Bath ordained for the 
officers in the service of the East- 
India Company, has been perma- 
nently allotted io edioh of the armies 
serving under the three Presiden- 
cies of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay ; that a specific number of 
Asiatic /oMrna/,— No. 16, 


the Asiatic Journal, 

Knights Commanders was first ap- 
portioned to each army ; and that 
the dignity was subsequently con- 
ferred on \\\bX fixed number of offi- 
cers at each Presidency ; There- 
fore, to do away such an erroneous 
idea, and to obviate any impression 
unfavorable to the just preten- 
sions and high reputation of the 
Bombay army, which such a no- 
tion is calculated to produce, I 
beg leave to state , tliat no such 
regulation was adopted ; that no 
particular proportion of the esta- 
blished number of fifteen Knights 
Commanders for the officers of the 
Company’s army was specially al- 
lotted to either of the three esta- 
blishments ; but tliat the dignity 
was conferred on those fifteen offi- 
cers in the service of the East- 
In dia Company, who w^cre con- 
sidered to have most distinguished 
themselves since the year 1802, 
wMthout any consideration as to the 
Presidency to wliich they were 
immediately atticl ed. 

Had it been in contemplation to 
award to each of the three armies 
a due proportion of the limited 
number of fifteen Knights Com- 
manders, whether in reference to 
the number of corps, or to that 
VOL.III. 2 T 
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of general officers and colonels 
in each army, the just division of 
the honorable distinction would 
have been as follows ; 

r Bengal army .... 7 
To the< Madras army .... 6 
L Bomb ay army ... 2 


15 

Unfortunately for the Bombay 
army, there were only three officers 
belonging to it who had enjoyed 
the opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves, within the limited pe- 
riod of service, so as to give them 
a claim to the dignity of Knight 
Commander, Colonel Woodington 
died previous to the institution of 
the ordinance, GeneralJones (who 
has recently had the honor con- 
ferred on him) was, in the first in- 
stance, deemed ineligible to it, in 
consequence of his having been re- 
moved from the effective to the 
retired list of the army. General 
Holmes was the only officer in the 
Bombay army created a Knight 
Commander, not because there was 
only one Commande^rs cross dcs- 
lined for that army^ but because 


he was the only officer belonging 
to it, whose services rendered him 
eligible, according to the established 
regulations and restrictionsy to be 
raised to the dignity. 

With respect to the xmslies of the 
officers of the Bombay army, I be- 
lieve, I may very safely say, with- 
out any disparagement to the pro- 
fessional character and meritorious 
services of the late Major-General 
Sir George Holmes, (and I sin- 
cerely disclaim all intention to de- 
tract therefrom) that, could such 
wishes have been accomplished, 
the brilliant distinction would like- 
wise have been bestowed upon 
some of Sir George's brother offi- 
cers, whose pretensions to the ho- 
nor were as valid as his, though 
their achievements were not of so 
recent a date. 

I trust you will believe that in 
offering these remarks, I am ac- 
tuated by no other motive than a 
sincere desire to uphold the honor 
of the Bombay army. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Asiaticus. 
London, 2\st Feb. ISIT. 


To the Fditor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — In a late number I no- 
ticed an article entitled Fe- 
male Miseries in India,” in which 
the writer certainly draws no very 
flattering picture of female emigra- 
tion to the East ; but, sir, there 
are few other subjects, in the 
discussion of which it is more ne- 
cessary to hear both sides of the 
question. And if my account 
should tally but little with that of 
your late correspondent, I never- 
theless rely on your candour to 
give it equal publicity. Not hav- 
ing had the opportunity “ of re- 
fusing several excellent offers from 
men of rank and fortune in Eng- 
land,” I felt less reluctance to un- 
dertake a voyage to India, and 
after a very pleasant one of five 


months, landed also at Garden 
Reach. My friends received me 
with joy ; and I was soon intro- 
duced at all the fashionable parties 
of Calcutta. Like your former 
correspondent I also was young ; 
but cannot say I have ever “ been 
called handsome” — admired for 
my figure” — or “ that my accom- 
plishments are above mediocrity.” 
Nevertheless I contrived to make 
myself agreeable ; had always on 
the course some young equestrians 
at my carriage windows ; and have 
never known what it was to nurse 
the benches at a ball, and never 
set foot to ground. I had scarcely 
passed eight delightful months in 
this gay capital, before I had re- 
fused two, what ware termed by 
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many, excellent offers. But my 
friends were not eager to get rid of 
me, and I was at liberty to exer- 
cise my own discretion. I confess 
I was either sufficiently wise, or 
imprudent, to indulge but slender 
hopes of happiness with a man old 
enough to bo my grandfather, who 
had been forty years resident in 
India, though rich as Cresus ; or 
w ith a wild boy of a writer, en- 
gulphed in debt, and almost ruined 
by his excess. I refused them both, 
Mr. [Editor, without hesitation ; 
and was soon after rewarded with 
the hand of my present husband, 
who though not a Nabob, is ayoung 
man of some rank in the army, and 
blessed with independence. Such, 
sir, has been my good fortune in 
India ; and let me add, that I as- 
cribe it chiefly to an evenness of 
temper with which Providence has 
blessed me. I can safely say that 
I have never felt hurt at the pre- 
cedency of others, or at being 
handed the last to table by any 
straggler the house afforded. I 
endeavoured to make myself equal- 
ly agreeable to all, and had the 
happiness of finding my efforts 
generally successful. I fear your 
former correspondent thought more 
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of the advantages to be derived from 
marriage than of the institution it- 
self ; and by her adverting to the 
civil fund, and the solitude of 
judges and collectors, evinces the 
probability that her trip to the 
East was, after all, only to gain 
a fortune.” Your correspondent, 
Mr, Editor, must have visited Cal- 
cutta when the exuberance of her 
youth was repressed by some two 
or three and thirty years ; or she 
must have been too much occupied 
with her own attainments to have 
consulted the washes of others 
the former she may term young, 
the latter considerable ; but, un- 
fortunately for her, female age 
or conceit are never overlooked 
in India. 'Tis true the days of 
chivalry are past ; but in London 
as in Calcutta, the wild horse (of 
whose appearance, by the bye, in 
the very centre of the town I have 
read with the utmost astonish- 
ment), would equally have inter- 
ested few in favour of a person, 
who expecting every attention 
from others, is not prepared to 
make a sacrifice in return. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Nubilia. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Mr. Editor, — In the last Edin- 
burgh Review, p. 243, on the arti- 
cle of Dugald Stewards Introduc- 
tion to the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, is the following note ; 

“ At the conclusion of Bishop Taylor’s 
Liberty of Prophesying is a Jev\i>h stoiy, 
told in the manner of a chapter of Genesis, 
in which God is represented as rebuking 
Abraham for having driven an idolater out 
of his tent. This stor), the Bishop says* 
is somewhere to be found in the Rabinical 
books : but till the originally discovered^ 
we may ascribe the beauty of the iiuita- 
tation, if not the invention of the iuci- 
d^ts, to the Bisliop himself.” 

Dr, Benjamin Franklin gave the same 
story, with some slight variations, to Lord 


Kaimes, who published it in his Sketches 
of the History of Man.” 

About twenty years ago, I sent 
to the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, 
a paper on the coincidences of the 
European and oriental classics an- 
cient and modern^ part of which 
my friend General Kirkpatrick 
furnished the editor of the Asiatic 
Register with a copy of, in which 
it appeared ; but what I now send 
you has never been in print. In 
Europe we have of late been much 
amused by stories of Muhammadan 
Intolerance ; but it has beed by 
writers, who were either ignorant 
of the MustthnaD tenets, or willul* 
2 T 2 
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ly misrepresented them. In the 
Koran we are told that : — 

Jews, Christians and Sabians, and 
indeed whoever believeth in God and the 
last day, and doeth that which is right, 
shall have Ins reward with the Al- 
mighty, and no fear shall come upon him, 
neither needeth he to grieve.’’ And Sadi, 
in quoting that passage in one of his ser- 


mons, adds “ that any fellow creature, 
who believes in God after his own fashion 
and heart, and thus accomplishes good 
works, may expect a favourable reception 
and final sentence on the la''t day, not- 
withstanding his failuie in litual duty: 
that there is salvation for a virtuous infi- 
del, but none for a vicious belie\'er : he 
moreover adds : — 


'U fSj * ‘Mo ^ 

« Many a believer is arrayed in vain glo- ration can I olFer than the follow- 
ry, and many an infidel wears the garb of ing two Apologues from the Bus- 
hi^ility.” tan of Sadi ? — 

But what finer examples of tole- 
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A Mogh, or fire-worshipper, had se- 
cluded himself from the world, and de- 
voted his whole time to the service of an 
idol : some years afterwards that profes- 
sor of a rejected faith happeDe{l to fall in- 
to distressed circumstances ; confident of 
relief, he threw himself at the feet of his 
idol, and lay piostrate and helpless on the 
floor of it’s temple j saying, “ i am un- 


J_jiLc ^ ^ 

Jjb A,4.ejiAjl 

“ done, takemeoh ! niy idol \ by the hand, 

“ I am afflicted to the soul, have compas- 
“ sion on my body.” Oftentimes would 
he be thus fervent in devtitional duty, for 
his affairs weie not in the tiain of being 
settled : but how shall an image forward 
any man’s concern, which cannot drive a 
fl> from settling on its own body? The 
poor Mogh waxed warm, and added in 
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his passion ; “ Oh ' slave of error ! how 
“ long have I worshipped thee to a rain 
puipose ! accomplish for me at once the 
“object of inyheait, otherwise I must 
“ ask it of Providence, or tlie Loid God 
** paramount !” That contaminated Mogh 
istiU lay with his face in the dust, now 
that the pure spiiit of the Almighty had 
complied with his prajer. One of the 
true faith, whose sinceie adoration had 
been ever clouded with calamity, expres- 
sed himself astonished at what had come 
to pass, and said ; “ here is a despicable 
“ and obstinate worshipper of the fire, 
whose mind is still intoxicated with the 
“ wine of his temple ; his heart fall of in- 
“ fidelity, and hand soiled with perfidy, 
“ yet has God fulfilled the object of his 
‘‘ wish !” This holy man’s mind was oc- 


cupied in trying to resolve this difficulty, 
wdien a message from lieaven was reveal- 
ed into the ear of his soul, intimating to 
him ; “this old and perverted sinner of- 
“ ten implored his idol, ami his prayers 
“ were disregarded; but w’ere he to quit 
“ the threshold of my tribunal disappoint- 
“ ed, then vvliere would be the difference 
“ between a dumb and peri'-hable idol, 
“ and the Lord God Eternal ?” Put yoai 
trust, oh ! ray dearly beloved friends \ m 
Providence, for nothing is more helpless 
than a stock or a si one idol ; it were la- 
mentable, wdien you might lay your heads 
on this threshold, if you shouhl come to 
leave it disappointed of your object. 

Sadi's second Apologue is as 
follows : — 


^ ^ 

• i J' v/d * 
JJi ^ 

^ { lVcLj J ^ 

I?®*" ^ ^ 

J CLtjki \ji 45 
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I have heard that no son of the road, or of his heart, he could never partake of his 
traveller, had approached the hospitable morning repast, till some weary stranger 
abode of that friend of God Abraham for had entered his dwelling ; He took hini- 
a whole week : from the natural goodness self forth, and explored every quarter, he 
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Tiewed the valley to its uttermost border, 
and descried from afar, a man solitary as 
a willow, whose head and beard were 
whitened with the snow of years : in or- 
der to administer comfort he went up and 
gave him a hearty welcome, and after tlie 
custom of the generous, thus kindly en- 
treated him, saying; “ Oh ! precious ap- 
“ pie of Tuinc eyet he courteously pleased 
to become iny guest !" — ^^I’he old man 
conseuteil, and getting up stept bii^kly 
forward, for he well knew the beneficent 
disposition of Abraham (on whom be 
God's blessing). The domestic compa- 
nions of that beloved friend of God seated 
with reverence the poor old man ; orders 
were issued, and tlie table spread, and the 
family to(»k their respective stations around 
it : when the company began to ask God’s 
blessing before meat, nobody could hear 
the stranger utter a word. Then did 
Abraliam say to him ; “ Oh ! sage of aii- 
tieut times ! thou seemest not to be ho- 
** ly and devout as is u'^ual with the aged : 

is it not their duty, when they break 
‘‘ his bread, to call upon that Piovi- 
“ dence, who has giaciously hestow- 
ed it ?” The old man replied, “ I fol- 
“ low no religious rite, that has not liad 
the sanction of my priest of the fiic !” 
The well-omened prophet was now made 
aware, that this depraved old wretch had 
been bred a Guebre ; as an alien to his 
faith, he thrust him forth with scorn, for 
the pure abhor the contamination of tlie 
vile. From glorious Omnipotence an au- 
gL*l came down, and in the harsliiuss of 
rebuke called aloud, Oh! Ahrahain, for 
“ a century of years 1 bestowed on him 
“ life and food, whom thou hast taken to 
abominate on an liour's acquaintance ; 
** for though he is offering adoration to 
the fire, why art thou to withhold the 
hand of toleration from him 
We are told by oriental writers, 
for the Persians claim Abraham as 
one of their forefathers, that the 
Almighty often communed with 
him thus, and was pleased to im- 
part to him the secret counsels 
and purposes of his Providence, 
whence he was stiled the 1 a*- 
Khalil Khodi, or beloved friend of 
God; see Isaiah xli. 8. He was 
the second son, according to them, 
of Azar ; and had in his youth been 


educated in the idolatries of his 
father, who though descended from 
the prophets, had followed the miiU 
titiide of those days to do evily and 
became on their account a maker 
of images in the city of Bamian 
Balkh, But Abraham, being re- 
called to the true faith , went 
while yet a youth into his father’s 
shop, and breaking the images ri- 
diculed such as came to buy them ; 
when his father took him for chas- 
tisement before Nimrod; who, in- 
stead of punishing him, was di- 
verted by his miracles and wit. 
After this he removed to the 
eastern border of the Persian em- 
pire, and was famed for his love 
and piety to the deity, and justice 
and hospitality to his fellow crea- 
tures ; for which last purpose he 
often pitched his tents on the edge 
of the wilderness near the city of 
Haran, that he might, as the above 
apologue informs us, entertain tra- 
vellers passing towards that place. 
Oriental scholars, who are aware 
of the peculiar and fierce preju- 
dices, that the Musulmans enter- 
tained against the Guebres, cannot 
sufficiently admire the benevolent 
spirit displayed by Sadi in these 
and many of his apologues, where 
he has occasion to notice different 
religious sects ; and many mell 
meaning Christians might learn 
good manners on this head by study- 
ing such parts of his works. We 
may all read, and equally apply the 
moral of such parables to our own 
conduct, so as to enable us to set 
aside all narrow and violent preju- 
dices, and imbibe in their room 
proper and liberal notions of tole- 
rance in religious matters ; particu- 
larly towards such as difter from 
us perhaps in little else than what 
is ceremonial ; recollecting to this 
purpose that excellent maxim of 
our own gospel : — “ Forbid him 
not ; for he that is not against 
ns (in the propagation of the know-^ 
ledge of one only and true Godj) 
is on our part/' — Were indeed the 
Socrateses, the Plinyg, the Fene^ 
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Ions, the Addisons, and the Sadis 
of distant ages and nations thus be- 
nevolently to talk over the subject 
of religion and morality, that spleen 
of the soul, superstition, might be 
citred of its gloomy brooding ; 
and that bane of humanity, fanati- 
cism, reduced to sobriety and rea- 
son ; and the soundness and inte- 
grity of our simple, as it is supe- 
rior, Christian doctrines, might all 
the sooner gain, what every consi- 
derate man among us would wish 
and hope to see, that ultimate vic- 
tory over all other faiths. To the 
avoiding evil inclinations and prac- 
tices, and to improvement in senti- 
ments and habits of piety and virtue 
we cannot be indifferent, certainly 
without being criminal; yet we 
may assuredly tolerate without im- 
patience or animosity, the errors, 
whether of our own dissenting 
sects of faith, or those of Muham- 
madans and idolaters, so long as 
their peculiar tenets are not active 
in sapping the foundations of our 
ovrn special belief ; and we ought 
to combat their errors only by 
reason, argument and truth, and 
not as some of us have lately done 
by abuse, falsehood and misrepre- 
sentation. If in the course of such 
discussions the opposite parties 
should have opportunities of pro- 
mulgating some errors, that with- 
out this provocation might have 
remained within their own narrow- 
er sphere, as this would neverthe- 
less lead to a freer and more open 
inquiry, so it were the most likely 
and best means of combating the 
obstinate part of them with suc- 
cess, and of converting the reason- 
able. In our own now extensive 
settlements in the East-Indies, (and 
where can we fix a limit to those 
settlements, and the liberality of 
our governments there ?) we have 
readier means of making converts 
than any other Christian nation ; 
and from the liberality of the Bri- 
tish press, abler vindications of the 
Old and New Testaments have 
been published in England than in 
all the world beside. Maracci's 


translation and refutation of the 
Koran (Sale’s is only a copy of 
part of it) is an able work ; but 
then he was a Papist, and had the 
worship of images and other ob- 
jectionable tenets to defend, which 
neither Musulman nor Hindu 
could be ever reconciled to. The 
plain faith and simple doctrine of 
the gospel, according to the accep- 
tation of our best and ablest di- 
vines, may be compared to our 
system of Brit'sh government, 
which required only a thorough 
and impartial discussion to distin- 
guish the licentiousness, which 
wild theorists and hot-headed en- 
thusiasts have at different times in- 
culcated from true liberty ; and a 
memorable example of this has in 
the temporary madness of the 
French revolution passed in re- 
view before tlie eyes of mankind, 
and may deter other governments 
for some time from meddling with 
their constitutions. 

N'Jiil dictum y quod non dictum 
prius : there is nothing new under 
the sun, if we believe our own 
Scripture, and the reproof given 
to Abraham in the above apologue 
of Sadi, is so similar to what Mo- 
ses is said, by oriental writers, to 
have received on a like occasion, 
that I may safely trace him to his 
original. By the by, it would 
scarcely be believed, that Parnell 
borrowed the beautiful story of his 
hermit tlirough a Risailah or ser- 
mon of Sadi from the Koran, which 
I was first made aware of by pro- 
posing to my Munshi, many 
years ago, to translate it into the 
Persian language, as a fine speci- 
men of our English apologue. The 
oriental writers tell us, that ; — 

“ Karun , (the Korali of oiir 

Scriptures, Numb. xiv. i wiis notorious for 
his riches and stinginess ; and there is a 

L. w. Hadis or tradition of the pro- 
phet (Muhammad), that Mo'-es the foiu 
sin of Kanin had the divine permis^iou 
to punish this wickedness. Accordir dy, 
ia the midst of his kindred and 
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iMoses Oidered the earth to open and swal- 
low him up. This it did gradually, for 
he at sunk no deeper than the knees, 
then to the waist, after that to the shoul- 
deis, and lastly to the chin ; and he after 
each pause called aloud ; “ have mercy 
ou me, oil 1 Moses I ” — but Moses felt 
no compassion, and the earth finally swal- 
lowed him up. Upon which God appear- 
ed to Mo'cs and said; — “ thou hadst no 
mercy on rliy own cousin Karun, not- 
withstanding he asked t!iy foigiveness 
“ four sutidry times, whereas had he re- 
pented and a^^ked me but once, bow- 
“ ever iniquitous be had been, I might 
have compassioiied him.’* 

Yet if Sadi was in this instance 
a plagiary, men of no contempti- 
ble literature have among ourselves 
made free with his story of Abraham. 
One indeed restores it to the Jeie- 
ish Talmud, from which Muham- 
mad had no doubt taken it; for the 
historical part of his Koran is chief- 
ly borrowed from that, our Scrip- 
tures, and the twenty-one Nosks 
or canons of Zartasht ; and the 
conscionsness of his theft made his 
immediate followers so savage with 
the Guebres, Jews and Christians : 
Sadi's other debtor for this apo- 
logue claimed it as his own, after 
having amused himself for years 
by imposing it on his clerical 
friends as a portion of Scripture. 
The first is that excellent Bishop 
of Down and Conner, Jeremy 
Taylor, who had he needed the 
lesson himself, lived in an age of 
calamity of Church and State, 
sufficient to have taught humility 
to the proudest dignitary among 
us ; and died in 1667. 

lie says at the conclusion of a 
chapter of his Liberty of Prophe- 
sying 

I end with a story I find in the Jewish 
Books • — “ When Abraham mU at the 
dooi ikf his tent, according to his custom, 
waitii.g to ent^Ttain straucers, he espied 
an old man, stooping and bearing on his 
fftatf, weary with age and travel, coming 
towards him, who was a hundred years 
of age. He leceivcd him kindly, washed 
his feet, ptuvided suppci and caused him 


to sit down ; but observing that the old 
man eat and prayed not, nor b^ged for a 
blessing on his meat, he asked him why 
he did not worship the God of heaven f 
The old man told him ; he worshipped 
the fire only, and acknowledged no 
other God : at which answer, Abra- 
ham grew so zealously angry, that he 
thrust the old man out of his tent, and ex- 
posed him to ail the evils of the night, 
and an unguarded condition. When the 
old man was gone, God called to Abra- 
ham, and asked him, where the stranger 
was ? He replied, “ 1 thrust him away, 
“ because he did not worship thee.” God 
answered him and said, Imve suffered 
“ him these hundred years, although he 
“ dishonored me ; and rould’ht thou not 
“ endure him tor one night, ^\hen lie 
“gave thee no trouble C]»ou which, 
saith the stoiy, Abraham fetched him 
back again, and gave him hospitable en- 
tertainment and wise instruction.” The 
worthy Bishop adds * — “ Go and do thou 
likewise, and thy chaiity shall be reward- 
ed by the God of Abialiam !" 

Dr. Franklin’s imitation of Sa- 
di’s apologue I shall not here 
quote, as it is to be met with in 
so many late periodical w’orks. In 
his well-known story of the Whis- 
tle, the Doctor has also copied 
verbatim another apologue of Sa- 
di’s Bustan ix. 13 ; but as that 
book has not to my knowledge 
been translated into any language 
of Europe, I cannot fancy through 
what channel he got them. A 
comparison may be drawn between 
all the three apologues of Abra- 
ham’s intolerance, and notwith- 
standing its priority of date, and the 
lameness of my verbal translation, 

I cannot doubt to which the man 
of taste will give his preference. 
In all the three, Abraham is repre- 
sented as comfortable in his domes- 
tic circle, grateful for the benefits 
of Providence, and hospitable to 
strangers ; but from an ignorant 
zeal he is also represented as in- 
stigated to an act of intolerance^ 
which the deity notices and re- 
proves. So far the parable is com- 
plete, having a beginning, a mid- 
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die and an end ; and I cannot but 
admire both the Bistiop’s and Doc- 
tor’s oriental phraseology and hap- 
py imitation oi‘ the narrative sim- 
plicity of the original ; but actuat- 
ed by our European taste of ampli- 
fying their subject, the Bishop pro- 
ceeds in the detail of bringing the 
old man back, and the Doctor adds 
to it the particulars of Abraliaufs 
punishment; and thus both de- 
stroy the unity and integrity of 
the fable and plot, which toge- 
ther constitute the chief beauty of 
a real Persian apologue. Alany 
think, that the stories, like the 
manners of the east, must undergo 
an ordeal to adapt them to the 
ideas of modern Eiiro})C ; hut they 
will tind, that the point of the e[)i- 
gram is blunted, and that they are 
thus refined into a vitiated and spi- 
ritless imbeedity. Tiie abstrac- 
tion of modern European philoso- 
phy, that fashion of a day, enters 
too much into all our translations 
from the Persian language; and 
the simpiicit}^ of sentiment and for- 
cible diction of the original is frit- 
tered away ; and thus the highly 
expressive is sacrlbeedto the neat, 
the pathetic to the brilliant, the 
strong to the frivolous, and the 
energetic to the clear. 

A writer in narrating a story^ ex- 
presses it either in the sentiments 
of another man, or in his own : the 
first mode is the simple narrative, 
and that generally is adopted in 
Europe; the second the dramatic, 
which is most consistent with the 
oriental idiom, and particularly 
w ith that of the Persian language. 
With his usual fine taste, Addison 
caught the real oriental knack of 
telling a story and has often avail- 
ed himself of it in giving an Eng- 
lish dress to the many oriental pa- 
rables, with which he has decora- 
ted the pages of the Spectator; and 
I shall finish with quoting two of 
his stories, and giving literal trans- 
lations ot them out of Sadi's w’orks 
from which he drew them through 
that best of oriental travellers Sir 
John Chardin; and would it be be- 
Asiatic Journ — No- 16. 
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lieved, that though he travelled un- 
der thepatronage of our Charles the 
I Id. we have not to this date a 
complete translation of his travels 
into English, but a valuable edi- 
tion of the original was lately pub- 
lished in France. 

Sadi in his Risallah ii. Sermon 
I, for like our Saviour he intro- 
duces many of his most beautiful 
a})ologues as parables ; in his theo- 
logical discourses, tells us that: 

“ Oii'‘ »liy Iltialiiin Adkam, let the 
of (iod fiieiuMe hW luaje^tic state, 
in the poicli of (lis 
palare with all liis letiuue staiidini? around 
him in uttmuLinrc ; when, behold ! a 
])Oui' wJtii a patched cloak about 

lii> a "-CJ i|) m one hand, and a 

niiaiinr'' in th.' otlici, picscnted 

lief )U' Inin, and wa*? inakini^ 
iuti; t'nj innci hall of tljc palace. The 
seivaiii-' eahe^l ru Inin and '•aid, Oh ! 

“ lawicnd ’ wlicre aie you going?** 
lie CLj-infi ^ “ I nn going into this pub- 
lie iiinf' The '•eivaiits said; ‘‘ this is 
“ the palace of tlie king of Ralkh.” Ibra- 
him coin in and ed that they would bring 
him foiwarrt : he now said ; oh ! I>e^- 
“ vj>e ' this is my [lalace and no Inn.*' 
The I)oi\l''e a'ked him savins:; “oh! 

“ Ibrahim, \^ lio-'C house was this origi- 
“ ually ?” lie u'lilietl ; “it was the 
“ hoire of my i;vandiatlier.” ’Ihe Dec^- 
vi^e ^aid, “ when he departed this life, 

“ whose house was it ?’* He replied ; 

“ it uri.s my fatlier*s he said ; “ and 
“ when tliy father also died, who.se 
“ house did it become ?" he replied ; “ it 
“ became niiue he said; “and when 
“ thou ileparte^t, to wliom will it be- 
“ Jung?” lie replied; “ it will then be- 
“ long to the Piii'te iny son 1” Then did 
theOeivi&esa}, “ Oh! Ibiahirn 1 a house, 

“ whieli one man is after tins manner en- 
“ teiiug and aimthei ((uitting, ina> he an 
Inn, but i> the [»alaee or ftKt habitation 
“ of no man !” 

Ill No. 2S9 of the Spectator may 
be seen Addison’s admirable imi- 
tation of thi.s parable. 

One other apologue is that of 
Bustan iv. 2, containing in five 
columns ot the original, that most 
poetical and beautiful sentiment of 
humility, which the man ot classi- 

VOL, III. 
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cal taste has only to read and ad- try is not something better 
mire, and no longer be led astray verbiage ! Addison’s elegant imi- 
hy the vulgar European notion, tation may be read in No. 293 
that the language of Persian poe- Spectator : — 


iVJo b j J ^ J ubV 

^ LSI ^ LSS-xW b^O S ^ 

b <Jb-J jJ 4: fcX-u) US^wJ *^^b jt 


A solitary drop of water, as it was fal- 
ling from a cloud, blushed when it saw 
the huge extent of the sea : saying, — 
“ Where the ocean exists, what place is 
“ left for me to occupy, if that immense 
** body of water be present, my God 1 
what an inconsiderable atom of matter 
“ am I V* While it was after this man- 
ner reviewing itself with an eye of humi- 
lity, an oyster took it into the bosom of 
its shell, and nourished it with its whole 
soul : the revolution of fortune raised it 
into an exalted station, for it ripened into 
B precious pearl, and became the chief 
jewel of the imperial diadem of Persia: it 


rose into dignified eminence, because its 
walk was humble, and knock’d at the 
gate of annihilation, till it was ushered 
into an illustrious existence. 

In my next I shall offer some ex- 
tracts from the Persian poets to 
show how handsomely the Mu- 
sulmans speak of our blessed Savi- 
our, and with what charity also 
even of Popish Christians, whom 
they must of course consider as 
idolaters : being, &c. 

GutcHm: 


NARRATIVE 

OF 

A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA, IN 1778. 

By 3/r. Chapman,-^ (Continued from p, 231.j 


On our leaving Tringano, I request- 
ed Captain Maclennan, the commander 
of the Amazon, to be as particular iu 
bis observations upon the coast, its 
forts, and harbours, as our stay and 
situation might admit of ; and to form 
charts of the most remarkable parts. 
I was induced to do this, from the 
general utility of such observations, and 
from a conviction of the ability of the 
person I applied to, being a man of science 
and mathematical knowledge in his pro- 
fession ; but a severe disorder, which in a 
short time deprived him of his life, frus- 
trated my wishes. We were but a little 
more than two days from Piillo Ubi to 
Cambodia river. The point of Cambodia 
as well as the whole coast from thence to 
the mouth of the western branch of the 


river, is covered with undenvood and ex- 
ceedingly low. The water is so shallow, 
that, at the distance of five or six miles 
from the shore, it is rarely more than four 
fathoms. The small vessel, om* consort, 
in repeated attempts, made by the com- 
mander, could never approach the shore 
nearer than within two or three miles ; 
few inhabitants appeared, and only two 
boats near the entrance of the river. Our 
boat was sent to speak with them ; but 
the people, proving to be poor Chinese 
fishermen, were not able to understand 
our Cochin Chinese linguist. 

Tlie 24 tb of June we cast anchor i|| 
sight of the mouth of the west channel of 
Cambodia river, * between three and four 

• Lat, y«. 30' N. from hence in a clear day 
may sec PuloGt>n(lore,vhich lies in Lai .J S®. 40’ N. 
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o'ciock in the afternoon, in barely three 
fathom water, a strong ebb tide setting 
out. The tide to the westward had been 
observed the preceding evening to rise 
two fathoms and a half j it therefore cer- 
tainly behoved us to have been on our 
guard against its falling as much ; the 
captain was apprised of this by his officer, 
but he making light of it, we were sub- 
jected to the following disagreeable con- 
sequences. By six o’clock the tide left 
the vessel fast aground ; but as we lay in 
soft mud, our situation was by no means 
dangerous, and the sequel convinced us 
that we had better have remained ,in it 
until the morning; we should theiijas 
the tide turned at twenty minutes after 
nine, have had the water rising till near 
day break, and might easily have gone out 
with the ebb, or searched for a deeper 
and securer anchoring place. Tlie captain 
made sail as soon as the vessel floated, in 
a dark night uncertain whither a rapid tifle 
might drive us ; the consequence was, 
she grounded a second time ; and when the 
flowing tide relieved her from this, still a 
third time. Here or on some other part of 
the shoal, I expected we must have left the 
vessel ; her head was only in a fathom and 
a half water ; and her stern was thump- 
ing upon a sand, as hard as a rock. The 
boat with the chief officer, and mo'^t of 
the Europeans was !iow sent to sound ; 
during their absence, the \vater rose to 
two fathoms and a quarter. Tlic Ama- 
zon drew twelve feet ; tlie flood tide was 
fully made. Anxious for our boat, we 
made signal after signal for it to return ; 
when the oflficer came, his report was far 
from satisfactory, having met with shoals 
all round us. Get under way we must, 
and trust to fortune for the rest ; there 
was now athreatening sky and the appear- 
ance of a hard squall coming on ; at first 
the water deepened a little; this gave us 
a gleam of hope, but a momentary one ; 
the man with the sounding line warned us 
there was but a few inches more than the 
vessel drew, every instant we expected to 
feel the shock of the vessel striking for 
the last time ; and it being the top of high 
water of a spring tide, we had no prospect 
of furtherrelief; happily however we again 
increased the depth, the squall coming 
on presently drove us, to our great joy, 
into five fathoms where we dropt our 
anchor. 

After the fatigue and aiucietyi which we 


suffered the preceding night, we wer© 
most of us happy to devote this day the 
25th to repose. 

The 26ih I went on board the Jenny, 
which lay at a considerable distance from 
our^e^sel near the mouth of the river. 
The commander acquainted me he had 
sent his boat into the river for intelligence, 
andjproposed to me to stand in and meet it. 
Having no objection, he weighed his an- 
chor ; as soon as we opened the first reach 
we perceived a vessel at anchor and the 
boat m ak i n g t o w ar( Is u s ; we con t inued our 
course in a good channel of three and four 
fathoms water, far as the tide would 
permit us. By the officer sent in the boat, 
we learnt, that the vessel in sight was a 
Portuguese snow from IMacao ; that tl»ere 
was another higher up at a village called 
Bathai, and that a ship had left the river, 
seven or eight day.sjbefore ; Mr. Moniz, 
a Portuguese gentleman, I before men- 
tioned to have accompanied the Manda- 
rine to Bengal, (who went on board the 
Portuguese vessel ;) actiuainted me that 
he heard from the commander, that the 
rebel Ignaak had carried every thing before 
him in Cochin China : that the king hav- 
ing fled to Pulo ConJore, had been taken 
there and put to death, and that his bro- 
ther hud fallen into the bauds of the 
usurper who obliged him to marry his 
(laughter. I afterwards found that hjg 
brother was the elder of two sons left by 
the late king, but that Queck Foe, the 
prime minister, who had acquired an un- 
bounded influence in the latter part of 
the reign, had married his daughter to the 
younger prince, and contrived upon the 
death of the old king to place his sou-in- 
Jaw upon the throne. This, with the 
minister’s unpopular measure of imposing 
a poll tax, of about a Spanish dollar upon 
all the native inhabitants of whatsoever 
age, sex, or condition, was the cause of 
the troubles which broke out in the in- 
terior provinces, and furnished a pretext 
for the Tonquinese to invade the country. 
For, when their army entered the Nor- 
thern provinces, they declared their de- 
signs to be solely bent against the person 
of the minister, whose maladministration 
had involved his country in a civil war ; 
and promised, upon his being delivered 
up to them, to assist the king in subduing 
all his euemies, the young king instigated 
by the enemies of this minister, blindly 
into the snare \ and thereby proved 

2U2 
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to have acted as politically as tbc sheep 
who delivered their doi^ to the wolves, 
(^neclc Foe thoueh a bad man, was allowed 
to be a man of abilities ; and by the dis- 
cerning e-'teeuied the only one capable of 
head against the dangers that now 
threatened on all side^. ^sensible of thi'=!, 
the ToiKjinncse, as soon as he was deli- 
vered into their hands, ticated him with 
the utmost deference, and made u^e of 
Ids knowledge to posscsS themselves of 
the country ; they immediately laid siege 
to Heu, the cajiital, and took it. The 
king fled to Doiiai ; fioni thence to Puh> 
Coiidorc, wheie he was taken and p'lt to 
death ; the miyister was canied to Ton- 
quin, where he was allowed to enjoy an 
. honorable rcticat. 

The next day I returned on board the 
Amazon to piepaic a few accessaries to 
go up to Bathai, iu the Jenny, and de- 
sired Captain Hutton to wait lor me 
where he was. Early in the morning I set 
out accompanied by Mr. Bayard and iMr. 
1’otty ; on approaching the mouth of the 
river, I peiceived the Jenny running oat 
with the Poitngue>e snow; expressing my 
suipiibC at this I found Captain Hutton 
had tcceived intelligence that some })cr- 
sons he had kit at Turon the ve.ir before, 
had been put to death hj Igiiaak, and 
that twentv orthiityof his gaHie> were 
then cruizing in a hianch of the river two 
days sail fiom Bathai, 1 nacqiiamtcd 
with the force of these g.illies, and having 
too much reason from the information, to 
fcuspect their hostile disp{)>]iion tow uds 
us, especially if they were a]ipii/ed of our 
having a relation of the late king on hoard, 
and the Amazon being deemed to draw' 
too much water, and built too sharp to be 
brought into the river ; I thought it most 
prudent cntiiely to drop my licsigns of 
proceeding to Bathai. rnderstanding 
liowever that there was still a party of 
the king’s people making head against 
Ignaak iu Donai, t was determined to 
proceed thither; in oidcr to place our 
Mandarine and hh people amongst their 
friends. Capuin Hutton having leceived 
what instructions the Portuirucsc Captain 
could give him respecting the passage (no 
pilot being to be had) was to lead the 
way; w’eweie to follow. Tiicse points 
adjusted I leturned ori board my own 
vessel, and the m>.\t moining we ‘tailed. 

The flist of Jul) wc am bored under a 
proinootory supposed to be Cape St. 


to Cochin China, ^ [^Aprij,, 

Jamc'-, about a degree and an half distant 
from the west channel of Cambodia river; 
this was the first high land on the conti- 
nent we met with. Hvie again we were 
all at a '?taml ; nobody being able to point 
out the road to Donai. The Mandaiine 
and his people never having been there, 
could give no infmmaiion. Vexed at 
niy disappoimmeut, 1 dctei mined to go 
on shoie mjseif in oui pinnace and to 
eiidcavonr to gain some intelligence ; IMr, 
Bavanl and the second otlieer were so 
obliging as toaceompanv nu'; I two 
ot the Mandai iiie'N sen ant'^ as linguists. 

hen we leaehed tlio beach I •'ent thtin 
on shoie, k< eping evi'i \ bodv eke In tlic 
boat, .\llci some tune thev c ui.e bac’ii 
leading two ui tiiree of fiic ino'-t Ui^er- 
ab!e objects I ever beheld. Ujion the vciy 
poiiii; or pci i>iiing with hunger ami dis- 
ease. 'J'he linguists telling us we might 
laud insecurity, we did so. Tin se poor 
wretches then acqnaiuton me tlsat they 
belonged to a village liard by, in which 
were left about fifty more, much in the 
same coudition as tlu niselvcs , that a fleet 
ot Ignaak, in its way to Donai, which it 
was HOW' blockading, liad two months 
before, paid them a vi'^it, and plundered 
them of theseantv remains leit b\ a honid 
taniine, suppoxi'd iu the pneedma vears 
to have canied otf imue than one half of 
the whole inhaliitants ot ( ociiin China, 
and that they had nothing to eat now* hut 
a loot thrown up b\ the ‘^urf on the 
heaeli, which lauscd them to breakout 
in blutelics all over their bodies; it was 
shaped something like a sweet potatoe, 
but longer. I was now no longer at a 
loss to account for the imiitfeience, the 
wretches I saw at Tiiiigario showed to 
my offer of jirocuting their lelease. They 
were not possessed of suflicient patriotism 
to preter liberty wdth so .staiity a fare in 
iheii own country, to slavery wdtli a full 
belly in a foreign one. 1 here is no slavery 
in China. On perceiving tlie mouths of 
two 01 three rivers to the N. W. ami 
asking their names, they told me one <tf 
them ledto Donai Seveial nioie ot these 
objects w'ere now gathering round me ; 
distressed at this sceue of nii'^eiy not in 
my power to relieve, I hastened on board 
my boat, and took with me an old man 
who appeared the most intelligent, to in- 
form our Mandarine of all he knew, and 
to enable us to dctcriiiiiie what was next 
to be done. 
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A comfortable meal hiuins; du’cred op 
the old mail’s spiiit'^, lie bad a loiici; con- 
versation with his countrymen ; the result 
of it was, that a village called Huttein a 
few lioiiK^ sail from where wx then were, 
having re-'istedthe attack of ignaak’s fleet, 
the Mandaiine was desirous of going to 
it, hoping to get some satisfactory intelli- 
gence <if his fiicnds. Thither we bent 
our course, the old man serving as a pilot. 
The next morning we auchmed a bieast 
of it. A number of fishing boats hovered 
about the ve-^sel, but kept aloof till two 
of the Mandarine’s •servants were sent to 
tliein in a small prow ; they then came to 
the number of fourteen or fifteen. Our 
Mandarine sent a message to the chief of 
the village by them. ’I'he people in these 
boats were stout personable men, and had 
not the least appearance of want amongst 
them. Every boat was well fmnished 
with bows and aiiows, swords and lances. 
In the afternoon the Mandarine of the 
village sent his compliments to our Man- 
darine, witli a present of fish and betel, 
and apologised tor not waiting upon liini 
in per>on, on account of his being much 
indisposed. Our Mandarine appeared so 
well .satisfied that he resolved to go on 
shore next morning; myself and the 
other gentlemen promising to attend him. 
Having sent the Mandarine of the village 
notice of our intentions, early m the 
morning .some boats came fiom the shore 
to conduct us to the landing place. Oiir 
JMandai ine’s senaat-^, wdio went on slioie 
the evening befou*, and staid all night, 
came with them, and gave their ma‘«ter a 
favourable account of the inhabitants. 
They also brought on board with them a 
man wlio had formerly served as a soldier 
under the ISlandarine’s command ; he 
seemed transported with joy on recog- 
nizing his old master. After breakfast 
we set out, the soldier sitting at the Man- 
darine’s feet, and during our passage to- 
wards the shore, he recounted to his mas-^ 
ter the paiticulai> of Iiriiaak’s successes, 
the king’s death, and how the peojdu of 
this di.strict had repulsed the rebel fieet . 
He acquainted him that the king's bro- 
ther, whom they called Antoine, dissatis- 
fieil with his wife and the restraint he 
was kepi under, had found means to es- 
cape from Ignaak, and was gone in arms 
with a considerable force into Benthoan, 


Vet before llie boat reached the shore, 
our Mandarine was seized with a panic 
vvliich 1 never could learn the real cause 
of, and do^in'il me, in a little broken Por- 
tuguese, to put a^ out and return to the 
vessel. Tnable to conceive lii< motives, 
hl^ own servant^ aSMuing me there was 
no cause of appreheuNion, we continued 
our course, till tlie ])inuace cmie into 
shallow water, and could proceed no fur- 
ther. Here we were preparing to get into 
a country boat, wlxen tlie Mandarine 
caught hold of my clothes, earnestly iri- 
treating me to desist, crying out “ Ty- 
son ! Tyson 1” which is the name the ad- 
heients of Ignaak go by in the country. 
Mr. Moniz seeing this, offered to go on 
shore to learn who the people really were; 
Mr. Bajard accompanied him. They 
soon came back with the principal Man- 
dat ine of the village. He came into our 
ho^t, and invited our Mandarine on shore, 
the soldier offering to remain as an hos- 
tage, and to forfeit his head ir any harm 
bcfel him. All was insufficient to remove 
his fears ; he still ciicd out louder than 
ever to put back. Finding his timidity 
not to he overcome, I asked the Manda- 
rine of the village to go wdth us to see 
GUI vessel • he did not hesitate. After he 
had been on boaid a short time, he com- 
plained of being very sick, and he really 
looked so. I therefore dismissed him, 
first making him a .small present. 

What to do or whither to go, I was 
now at a loss. It I determined to avoid 
every place in tlie hands of the enemies, 
or suspected enemies of our Mandai ine, I 
was at once excluded from the whole 
country, and nothing remained but to re- 
fill n without further loss of time to Cal- 
cutta. Unwilling, however, or rather in- 
deed ashamed, to leave Cochin China al- 
most as totally uninformed as when I 
sailed from Bengal, I resolved, at all 
event'', to prosecute my voyage as far as 
the bay of Tiiron, and, eventually, even 
to make a vi>it to the court of Ignaak 
1 was the more induced to this on account 
of the dispute which luul arisen between 
some of liis people and those of an English 
ship, the year before, in Turon harbour, 
the particulars of which I was not well 
informed of when I left Bengal, 

{To he continued J 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

OF 

FO THOU TCHIIING. 

Dr» J» P, Abel dc Remusaty Professor of Chinese and Mantchou Tartar, 
at Paris, 


Fo THOU TCHHiNG, a Celebrated Saiiie- 
nean, who contributed powerfully to the 
establish ment of the religion of Biuldha 
in China, was horn in the country that 
the Chinese call Kiaii Tchou, that is, Hiii- 
dostan, and his family was named Pe. 
He devoted himself early to study, and 
made a great progress in the occult sci- 
ences. In the year 310 he established 
himself in Lo yang, now called Ho nan, 
one of the capitals of the province of that 
name. This city was then the residence 
of the prior Tchao kings, princes of Hi- 
oung nou origin, who reigned in the 
north and west of China, from 308 to 
329. It was at the court of these Tartar 
princes Fo thou tchhing made the first 
essays of tlie power that he pretended to 
exercise over nature, but which, in effect, 
he had over simple and uuinfoimed men. 
He commenced by asserting that he 
had lived more than a liundred years, 
that he nourished himself by air, and 
could pass many days without taking 
other aliment. The Chinese name that 
ho adopted, significative, like all Chinese 
names, and probably translated from 
tliat be hoie in Indi.i, means Buddha, 
puiity. He presumed on maint.ihiiug a 
commeice with spirits, and acquiring by 
enchantment the power of liolding at his 
disimsal the good and bad genii. It is 
related that he had mi opening at the side 
of his robe which was closed by silk 
cords during the day; but when he 
dj^po-ed himself to study at night, he 
opened his robe, and a stream of light 
i<sa^d fiom his bosom which illuminated 
all the huir^e. On the days devoted 
to fasting and purification he vi'^ited the 
bank of a river, and, taking out liis heait 
a.' d t.iitralls through the apeiture, care- 
ful!} washed and replaced tliem. He had 
a singular talent for explaining the sound 
of bells, and drew from them prognostics 
of fortunate or unfortunate events, wliieh 
ti c occurrences never falsified, Che li, a 
Tartar- prince who overturned tlie prior 
Tchao d\ Hast} and placed his own family 


on the throne, under the name of the 
posterior Tchao, having sent his troops 
against Lo yang, who pillaged and ravaged 
the city, Fo thou tchhing retired to a de- 
sert place to devote himself to exercises 
of piety ill peace, and obsen-e what oc- 
curred without risk. He did not deem it 
prudent to present himself to Chi le, be- 
cause this new sovereign hud been very- 
had ly disposed towards the Chamen or 
Samancans, killing all lie encountered, 
and had destroyed a great number. 
However, Fo thou ichhliig thought he 
might tiust himself to the generalissimo 
of Chi Ic’s armies, Kouo he lio, who gave 
him an asylum in his house. The infiu- 
ence of the advico with which Fo thou 
tchhing repaid the general’s protection 
was immediately perceivctl by those with- 
out; he foresaw exactly tlie success of 
every battle, and caused suitable arrange* 
ments to be previously made. Chi le who 
perceived this increase of prudence and abi- 
lity, conceived >ome suspicions, and in their 
removal learnt from Kouo he lio that a Cha- 
men versed in the art of magic, or to 
speak more accurately a spirit, resided 
with him, and that he had only profited 
by his lessons. The prince desired that 
the Samanean might be brought before 
him to judge of his knowledge. Fo thou 
tchhing, whose fortune depended on this 
examination, redoubled his attention to 
make it terminutc fo his honour. He 
took a brass vase full of water, and hav- 
ing burnt perfumes and pronounced ma- 
gical words, a blue lotus brilliant as the 
day sprung forth. He did not content 
himself \\ith this illusion, but desired to 
merit the favour he was amhitiou> of ob- 
taining by real services, "i'he inhabitants 
of the city of Fang theou north of the 
Hoang ho had formed the [irojcct of inas- 
sacreiug Kouo lie lie’s army in the night ; 
he informed the general, v\ho owed the 
preservation of his troops to the precau- 
tions this advice occasioned. Chi ie, 
however, would still examine Fo thou 
tchhing ; but after several attempts, from 
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which he always retired with success, he 
fiet no limits to his confidence, and sought 
to engage the talents of this extraordinary 
man. The spring that furnished water to 
the streams of the city of Siang Koue 
toddenly ceased flowing ; Fo thou tchhing 
was intreated to remedy this evil; he 
went, therefore, to the fountain, situated 
half a league north west of the city, be- 
ing followed by a multitude of people, 
and particularly by a number of Tao Sse, 
a species of Chinese sectaries, eternal 
rivals of the Buddhists, who hoped to 
detect him in error. Before tliem all, Fo 
thou tchhing hadcir^hions bi ought, seated 
himself above the fountain, burnt Persiau 
perfumes, and recited many long prayers. 
He performed these ceremonies during 
three hours ; and at the end of that time 
the w'ater began to flow in abiimlance, 
and filled the city trenches. A small dra- 
gon, five or six incites long, was seen to 
sally from the fountain, whicli permitted 
itself to be carried by tlic stream, and on 
seeing it all the 'I'ao Sse piecipilately fled. 
The Sian pi, a nation of oriental Tat tais, 
coming with their chief, Kuan mo po, to 
attack Chi Ic, that prince went to consult 
Fo thou tchhing, who replied, the 
sound of the bells has taught me, that, at 
the hour of repast to-raorrovv Thouaii mo 
po will be taken.** Chi Ic ascended on tlje 
ramparts, but seeing no trfx>ps Ifctween 
him and the enemy’s army, ferued tiiut he 
was deceived, and sent auaiii to consult 
the Sainanean. At this time lie said, 
** 'rite enemy is captuied.’* In fact, tlie 
soldiers, who unknown to Chi le, w’orc 
ambuscaded north of t it e city, sallied and 
captured all the Sian pi army. Lieou yao, 
king of the prior Tchao, detet mining on a 
last effoit against Chi le, m.wched to meet 
him with the remnant of his faithful troops. 
Chi le had recourse again to his oracle, who 
replied. Tliesouuds of the hells combine to 
express the following wohN whicli are in 
a foreign language, Sioou tdie, Ti li 
Kang, pou kou-khiu tho tang. I'lie first 
is the army, tlie second mean ’ shall >aliy, 
thethird denotes the foreign thione of Sicoii 
yao, and the fourth is, shall be taken, 
which means that our army bliall coiujuer 
and take Lieou yoa. He afterwa.rds order- 
ed a young virgin to purify lierself seven 
days and then anoint her body with paint 
mixed with hemp oil; but seal cely had 
abe taken this paint in berliaud when she 
perceived a great light and cried in terror, 

I see an innumerable multitude of men 
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and horses, and among them a man of 
great stature with a cord of scarlet-silk 
round the arm. The Samanean said, it is 
Lieou yao himself; Chi I e encouraged »>y 
Fo thou tchhing’s promises headed his 
troops, attacked Lieou yao, took him, 
possessed himself of Lo yang, and thus 
terminated the first Tchao dynasty. Fo 
thou tchhing clothed with new honours, 
continued residing at his court and ac- 
knowledged his bene tits by important 
services, 'fhere was one of Chi le’s gene- 
rals who was of the same Tartar family as 
that prince wlio was surriamed Tlisoung, 
this word means garlic in Ciiinese. Chi 
th'ioung being oil the point of revolting, 
Fo thou tchhing who knew his projects, 
advertised Chi le in a circuitous manner* 
This year he said there will be a worm 
in the gailic which will kill those who 
eat It ; the people must be prohibited the 
iHe of gailic. At 1111*^ proh’bition Chi 
th>oung thought himself discovered, and 
fleil. Chi Ic ln<l a son whom lie tendeily 
loved, this joiuig man named Pin was 
attacked by a scv ere illness, and died in a 
few da vs ; they were ready to bury him, 
when Chi le had Fo thou tchhing called, 
and shedfliiig torrents of tears, said to 
him, I have heard that formerly Phian 
Thsio, restored the hereditary prince of 
Koue to litc. Is such a miracle above 
your powci ? Fo thou tchhing imraedi- 
alely luul a biaiicli of Arbutus brought, 
impiegi’atcd it with water, employed it 
in sprinkling and holding out his band to 
Pin, said, rise. The young prince was im- 
mediately resuscitated, and in a few days 
entirely iccovcred his health. Such a pro- 
digy could not fail of atti acting a multitude 
of disciples to Fo thou tchhing, amoog 
whicli were found even the children of 
Chi le. But the happiness they enjoyed 
at the court of this prince w'as soon in- 
ter nipt eil. One (by when the weatlier 
was quite serene and the ?ir perfectly 
tranquil, one of the bells on the tower of 
the mona'^tery, where the Sainanean and 
his disci ple'< dwelt, sounded suddenly; this 
sound, said Fo thou tchhing to those 
who suiTO untied him, announces that the 
kingdom will have gieat cause for mourii- 
niug this year. Chi le in fact died in 
the course of the year, and Khi loang 
took possession of the throne. He 
removed his court to Ye, and induced 
Fo thou tchhing to come there, where 
he heaped more honors on him th,-m 
had been bestowed by hi^ pi edec'-^- 
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»or. It is in this reign that the epoch of 
the progress of the Buddhic religion may 
he placed — a progress that the Taosse 
and the literati endeavoured in vain to 
arrest ; — the first by rivaling them in de- 
ceptions and impostures, and the other 
in making representations conformabit' to 
right reason and the soundest policy. The 
people ran in multitudes to the monas- 
teries of Fo thou tchhing ; many there 
embraced a religious and contemplative 
life, and their number bocanm so great, 
that Khi-loimg was (ddlgcd to listen to the 
remonstrances of the literati on a subject 
that so power full) afifected Chinese man- 
ners. That cieated some coolness be- 
tw’ecn Fo thou tchhinuf and him. Auotlici 
event increased the dissatisfaction — 
Prince Soui Khi-loung’s son lost one of 
liis children, in opposition to the promises 
which an able physician and aTao Sse wdio 
attended, had made of his recovery. Fo 
thou tchhing had predicted this occur- 
rence, but w'as unable or unwilling 
lo employ the power lie exeiciscd for 
Chi lehs Son, and from tliat time Soui in- 
dulged such violent hatred against him as 
obliged tlie philosojdier to lemaiu at a 
distance from the court. They were, 
however, oblige<l to have ieeoui>c to him 
in an extraoi dinary drouglU that desolated 
the em pi re . T h e ce i e m o n i es us ual 1 y pe r- 
formed in China, under these cireum- 
stances, having pioducedno effect, Fo 
thou tchhing was entreated to remove 
this scourge ; — scarcely had he commenced 
his conjurations, when a white (lrag(m, 
with two heads, descended on the altar, 
and the same day an abundant rain de- 
scended to fertilise many hundred leagues 
of territory. They continued afterwaios 
to consult him on different occasions, to 
explain dreams, deliver predictions, and 
give the key to those natural phenomena 
to which the Chinese have always at- 
tached superstitious ideas. But at last 
there was a gi cat difference between Iiim 
and the prince relative to some [jictures 
ami portraits of celebrated men, executed 
for a newly built tenijde. Khi loungwas 
so mueli dissatisfied with the execution of 
these paintiiiffs, that he would not speak 
auain to Fo thou tchhing. Upon seeing 
that he had lo'^t the esteem of his ma^ter, 
he luul a tomb excavated west of the city 
Ye, and said his disciples, the year of 
the cycle Menu chen . ofiO), many troubles 
will appear, ami the year I yeou (3hlj, 
the Chi family will be entirely destroyed. 


1 therefore submit to the laws of trans*- 
migration before seeing such misfortunes. 
He died in the monastery of Ye koung. 
I'Ue Chinese history* that has furnished 
the preceding detail^, does not mark the 
year of his death ; but it appears certain 
that it happened in 349. Some time after 
a Chamen, who came to Young tcheou to 
honour him and visit his tomb, Khi loung 
ordered the opening of his tomb, when 
they found a stone instead of Fo thou 
tchhing’s body. Khi loung said, referring 
to the name of his family Clii stone, 
“ This stone is me ; — you may bury me, 
for I shall soon die.'^ He fell sick, and 
died the following year. His death wxi'^ 
the siirnal of great tiouhles, and of the 
overthrow of liis family, eotifoimably to 
Fou-thou-thchhiiig’s prediction, What- 
ev*er opinion the vulgar miglit form of 
the latter, they could not a\oid seeing in 
him an extraordinary man — at least in tlie 
talent he displayed in pre^en ing an un- 
spotted reputation, though sunounded by 
rivals and enemies, and in choosing ap- 
propriately the time, plare, and specta- 
tor’s, of the deceptions liy wliich he sus- 
tained his dnetrincs. The piiiloso{diy 
that he ])rofe'’:''ed, born lu the ancient 
scliools of India, and sister to that of 
Pythagoras, did not disdain the means 
disallowed by strict moiality, but allowed 
by policy in countries and ages where they 
may be em[)loyed successfully. Those 
who know the important ‘<er\ ices lendercd 
to humanity by the sect of Buddha, in 
civilizing the Tartars, and restoring re- 
pose and peace to many of the regions of 
higher Asia, will not blame Fo thou 
tchhing for having employi’d means for its 
establivhineiit, that the most severe phi- 
losopliers of anthpiity haveoften u^e(hvith 
less noble views, or according to an in- 
ferior plan. It may be lemarkcd, in con- 
cluding, that the prodigies pet formed by 
Fo thou tchhing aie reported by contem- 
IMirary authors as being of public no- 
toriety, and having nations tor witnesses. 
This is anotlier coincidence between him 
and Alexander of Tjana,f wdio w'us sup- 
posed, like this Sainaiieaii, to predict 
future events, explain omens, know im- 
mediately distant events, and even raise 
the dead. 

^ I. P. Abi:l dp. Remusat. 

* History of thf Tstn dvndsiy, 2(id part — 
Biography, cli, 95, p. n, &,e. 

t See Dll Bui’s Histoiy of Apollonius Tjareus, 
the Abbt Hautviile’s Vitrw of Dcisttcai WrUtfs, 
and Phdustratas dc Vtu Apollouu, 
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ACCOUNT 

.4 

OF 

A PASSAGE IN AN OPEN BOAT ACROSS THE BAY OF BENGAL. 
By the Captain and BoaVs Crew of the Daphne^ iVt l803. 


The Daphne brig, Edward Harman, 
Master, quitted the town of Rangoon on 
the 28 ih of October 1808. About sunset 
oil Nov. tlie 4th, we saw Diamond Island 
bearing N.W. ^ W., and at two P. M. on 
the following day came to an anchor in 
five and a half fathoms mud. I attended 
the Captain and six hands to the siiore 
in search of turtle. At the north end of 
the island we found a small hut, inhabit- 
ed by five Bhurmans (natives of Pegu) 
who had been sent here to collect thetui- 
lies* eggs for the king of Ava. They 
were very hospitable to us, and shewed 
every inclination to oblige us. On re- 
turning to the part of the shore on which 
we landed, we found fiom the squalliness 
of the weather, and the height of the surf 
that we could not reach our boat, then at 
anchor under the care of one of the men. 
We made a fire under a large tiee, and 
obtained some lice and fish fiom the 
Bhurmans, on which we made a good 
supper. The weather continued bad 
through the night, and to add to our mis- 
fortune we only caiurlit one turtle. At 
day-break next morning, the appeal ance 
of the weatlici indicated an increase of tlie 
storm, and ue were tlicn so. iked to the 
.<-kin by the rain. Tlie Daphne still rode 
it out very easy. The Bhurmans sup- 
plied us with food. The weather becom- 
ing still vvorse soon after 'middle daj our 
boat began to drive, and we were obliged 
to order the man on board to cut the 
painter, and let her come on shoie. He 
did so, and nitli the assistance of the 
Bhurmans we got her seemed high and 
diy on the beach. AVe dined with the 
Bhurmans, and at dusk, leading one man 
to take care of the boat the rest retired to 
sleep — In tlie middle of the night we 
weie all turned out, as the tide had risen 
so high, that our boat had flooded, and 
was driven among the rocks. It was an 
awful and tremendous night ; the gale 
was furious, accompanied by heavy rain, 
with a foaming sea all round, and our 
poor boat was seen ou the locks beating 
to pieces ; there was no time to think ; 
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every thing was now at stake. We leach- 
ed the rocks as speedily as possible, and 
with a great deal of trouble got her off, 
but alas almost too late, she was nearly 
beaten to pieces. We remained with her 
until high water, when we made her fast, 
went back to the house and slept till da\- 
light. Our first thoughts now were to 
repair our boat in the best manner possi- 
ble ; and this we effected by pulling a nail 
out of one place, and putting it into ano- 
ther, cutting up some rope for oakum and 
caulking her as w'ell as we could. We 
were forced to cut up our shirts to assist 
in caulking her as we had not oakum 
enough. Our tools consisted of a knife, 
a large stone for a hammer, and a piece 
of wood for a caulking iron. By the time 
we had completed our job, the rain had 
ceased, and the face of the heavens begau 
to assume a different appearance. We 
went to the Bhurmans house to dine. Af- 
ter dinner the Bhurmans pressed us much 
to go on board and get them a bag or two 
of lice, as during our stay on tlic island 
we had .almost eaten uji their stock. 
Tliey .“-aid, if we would give them a little 
rice, they would help to catch turtle for 
us. - AVe could not object to their propo- 
sal, as we had been living on their pro- 
visions so long. We could get no turtles 
till night, and the weather seeming fine; 
in the evening about half an hour before 
sunset we launched our boat and pulled 
for the brig : but .so much had she suffer- 
ed on the rocks, that we were forced to 
have one man constantly at work to bale 
out the water which came in very rapidly. 
At sunset we were in the bug’s wake, 
pulling for her. We observed the people 
ou board veering a buoy astern to us, but 
had the mortification to see ourselves go 
astern as fast as the buoy did. They 
could give us no assistance fromou board, 
for they had no boat, and had two anchors 
down. If they had cut, they certainly 
must have been on the lucks before they 
could have been able to manage the \c^- 
sel. About an hour after dark we saw 
two lights ; one we suppo-^cd to )'«• ‘>if 
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vessel’s, the otlier fiom its largeness, we 
imagined to be on shore. We pulled to- 
w'ards the one we took for the brig’ s. In 
about lialf an hour we were extremely 
alarmed by losing lK)th the lights. We 
knew not which way to pull ; to lay-to 
was impossible, and we had no hope but 
in Providence who is ever attentive to the 
exertions of unhappy men. We kept puh 
ling and baling all night ; oikc <ir tw lee 
we Imard breakers veiy loud, and we anx- 
iously waited tor the morning to know 
©ur situation, pafiticularly as the night 
Ijras cloudy and squally. 

At dny-Iight on the 8th we were much 
surprised to be just in sight of high land 
to the northward. We judged it to be the 
northward by the sun’s rising, for we had 
no compass iii tlie boat. 'I'he wind we 
found to be northerly — we in with our 
oars, up with the foremast, and set the 
only sail we had — ^we stood to the east- 
ward all day, and at sunset put about, 
and stood to the westward — we still saw 
the land, but it appeared further off — 
about midnight hudiug ourselves in rol- 
lers we tacked and stood to the eastward 
—it blew fresh and rather squally, and we 
were obliged to reef tlie sail. 

When day broke on the 9th, to our 
mortification there w\as no land in sight. 
The Captain and I cons nl ted what was 
best to be done, and expecting that we 
should have the wind fresh from the E. and 
N.E, judged it best to make a fair wind 
of it, and run for the Coromandel coast. 
At noon w^e up helm, and went with a 
flowing sheet to the westuanl in hopes 
of crossing the bay in five daj s, or ehe of 
falling in with some ship. During the 
day a flying fish dropped into the boat, 
wliea all hands jumped at it. Foitune 
favouring my exertions, I gained the [whe 
and soon <levoured it. 

Tliursday the 10th ami Friday the 11th 
w'c had fine fresh breezes, chiefly from the 
eastward, with dear w’cathcr. On the 
12th we found otirsclves so very thirsty 
that water w^as much in request by all. 
Every morning and evening, we bathed 
ourselves, and during the day kept throw- 
ing water over our heads ; this allayed 
our thirst very much, which had now be- 
come our greatest enemy. This day we 
had very light airs from the N.W. with a 
diCRvy swell ; we expected a gale of u ind 
from that quaicei, which if it had come, 


in all probability would have overwhelm- 
ed us, and put us out of our misery. Just 
before sunset w'e had the high consolation 
of observing a vessel bearing N.W. ; there 
being little wind we pulled right for her, 
and by her movements I believe she saw 
us, for soon after she camedo\vii towards 
us, with studding sails set, low and aloft. 
"Phis sight rejoiced us, and infused into 
us such a degree of temporary strength as 
made us pull with double vigour. We 
thought our troubles at mi end, but, alas! 
Providence ordained that greater misfor- 
tunes were still t© be endured by ns.. 
Captain Harman thinking we did not 
near the vessel fast enough, ordered our 
sail to be taken in, supposing that it im- 
peded our going through the water as we 
were pulling in the wind’^s eye. No soon- 
er was that done, than the vessel took in 
her studding sails and hauled her wind to- 
the eastward. We hoisted our sail again, 
but to no pin pose, she still kept to the 
eastward /which was a heart-breaking sight 
to ns all. ITie temporaiy strength wliich 
the sight of her had excited, now forsook 
us ; our spirits sunk, and we could no 
longer pull. As night approached we 
stood as neaih' as we could judge to the 
W.N.W. \M\eii the vessel hauled her 
w’ind to the ea^nvard, we could plainly 
make out that slie was a brig; v\e saw 
her top saiN, and pait of her com sc?, 
main sail, &.c. 

Sunday the 13th. This day our thiist 
was great indeed ; we liad undergone such 
fatigue, and were so much weakened, that 
we expected every hour to be our last. 
The water thrown over our bodies did not 
al!a\ our thirst a? at fir‘<t, and being re- 
duced to the last extremity, we were for- 
ced to drink our urine, which I must say 
revived and consoled us exceedingly. 
IMonday and Tuesday nothing happened 
to break in upon our state of painful sus- 
pence. Wc had the wind light from the 
northward with a very lieavy swell from 
the N.W. ; we still kept batliing every 
morning and evening, and drinking as be- 
fore-mentioned, 

Wednesday the people began to be very 
dull. Some of them found their thirst so 
intolerable that they drank a great quan- 
tity of salt water, although the Captain 
and I advised them not to do so. About 
ten o’clock at night, we were all roused 
by lica^ring tht cry of fresh water alo*^- 
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side. One of the people being excessively 
dry, in drinking the water alongside i (al- 
ly thought it had Ifecn fie.<h ; we all be- 
gan to drink immediately, and it was some 
time before we found out our mistake, so 
much was our taste injured. On the 
l/th at -sunset we thought we saw very 
high land right ahead, but having been 
often disappointed by mistaking clouds 
for high land, we paid but little attention 
to it. During the night the heavy swell 
from the N.W. went down, when a cross 
sea took its place, and a fine breeze sprung 
up from the eastward. 

On Friday at day-light the water was 
much discoloured, a general sign of being 
near land, but still none could be seen. 
One of the wen was now so senseless, autl 
sio weak, tliat he could not sit upright. As 
the sun arose, and cleai’cd away the 
clouds, we had the heartfelt satisfaction 
of seeing high laud. What a joyful sight 
was this to poor creatures nearly sinking 
under fatigue and want of food. As w'e 
iieared the land, we .saw a number of 
huts and the natives w^alking on shore. 
About noon we ran the boat on the beach, 
but \vere in a condition too weak to walk. 
The natives assisted us, and as soon as 
they knew our situation, fetched us hot 
congy (the water in whicli rice is boiled) 
and gave it us to drink, of wdiieli vve took 
a great quantity. Kaeh man wa.s led be- 
tw^een tw'o people to the hut .ip pointed to 
us, and w'e were furnished with every 
thing vve wished for, except cold water. 
We had no desire to eat, but craved cold 
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water, which the natives would not give 
us, but supplied us plentifully with hot 
congy. Juat as we were .sitting down on 
the straw, we were infoinied that one of 
our people was dead. It was the poor 
man who had been so hati in the morning. 

"rhe name of the place at which we ar- 
rived, is Poondy, It is situated about six- 
ty miles to the southward of Ganjani, 
and thirty to the northward of Cedinga- 
patam. On the 25 tU Captain Harman 
went to Calingapatam to procure a sup- 
ply of money and clothes from the Beach 
master at that place. He rctarneidr on the 
28th, and on the 2yth, after furnishing 
the men with money enough to carry them 
to Bengal, the Captain and myself started* 
in Doolis carried by four men. We fol- 
lowed the coast and travelled almo.st 
without intermission night and day. On 
the 15th of December we reached Tom- 
buke, when we took a boat for Calcutta, 
and on going up the river, to our very 
great astoni.shmeiit saw our biig at an- 
chor W'aiting for the flood tide to carry 
her up. We went alongside, and every 
soul on board was thunderstruck to see 
us, having given us up as dead, 'fhey 
waited four days at Diamond Island, ex- 
pecting our return. In running atTOSS 
the bay they had bad weather, and on 
seeing any drift.s went down to them, ex- 
pecting they might be the boat. We 
weighed on the flood and arrived at Knd- 
dupoi’e oil the Iflth of December, and on 
the 23d our poor fellow sufferers arrived, 
looking very well aftar so long a march. 


CONCERNING THE MINES OF SIAM. 

(Frmn M, de la Loitb^r^'s Historical Relation of the Kingdom of Siam; 1687-8.) 


No country has greater reputation of 
being rich in mines than the country of 
Slam, and the great quantity of idols and 
otlici'ca^t w’(<nk3 which are there seen, 
evinces that tliey have been better culti- 
vated inioriuer tiiue.s than they now are. 
It i& believed, likewise, that they thence 
extracted tlrat great quantity of gold 
wherewith their superstition has adorned, 
not only their almost innumerable idols, 
but the wainscot and roofs of their tem- 
ples. They discover daily pits anciently 
dug^ and the remains of a great many fur- 


naces, thought to have been abandoned 
during the ancient wars of Pegu. 

Nevertheless the king that now reigns 
has not been able to find any vein of gold 
or silver, that is worth the pains he has 
therein employed, although he has appli- 
ed to this work some Europeans ; anior^ 
the rest a Spaniard from IMexlco, who 
found, if not a fortune, at least his sub- 
sistence for tw’enty years, even to his 
death, by flattering the avarice of the 
prince with imaginary promises of infinite 
treasures. After luiviug dug and mined 
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in several places they iisht only on some 
very mean copper mines, but intermixed 
with a little gold and silver, five hundred 
weight of ore scarce yielding an ounce of 
metal ; neither understood they how to 
make the separation of metals. But the 
king of Siam, to make this mixture more 
precious, caused some gold to be added 
to It; this is called tambac. It is said 
that the mines of Borneo do naturally 
produce it very rich ; the scarcity of it aug- 
ments its price, as formeily that of the 
Corinthian bia«s; but the quantity of 
gold may be believed to make its true 
value; for when the king oideied cruci- 
fixes to be made to present to the Chris- 
tians, the most noble and smallest part, 
which is the Christ, was of gold, the cross 
alone of tambac. Vincent le Blanc le- 
lates, that the Peguers have a mixture of 
lead and Cf)j>per, called ganze, or gauza, 
of w'hich they make statues, and a small 
money, which is not stamped with the 
royal mark, but which every one has a 
right to make. 

From .Siam we bi ought away Mr- Vin- 
cent, who hdd come tiom Fiance with 
the bishop of Bab;, Ion to go into Persia: 
underst.inding the mathematics and che- 
mistry, the king ot Siam liad retained him 
fcome time to woik in liis mines. 

He iiifonueil me that he had rectified 
the labours of the Siamese in some tilings, 
so as to render them more profitable. 
He shewed them a mine of very good iron 
at the top cf a mountain. He discovered 
to them one of erjstal, one of antimony, 
one of emeril ( inner tj) ^ and some otbeis, 
with a quarry of u bite m irble. Besides 
this he found out a gold mine, which to 
him appeared very rich, but he has not 
shewed it them. Several Siamese, most- 
ly Talapoins», came secretly to consult 
him about the art of purifying and sepa- 
rating metals, and brought divers speci- 
mens of very rich ore : from some he ex- 
tracted a very good quantity of fine silver, 
and from others a compound of several 
metals. 

As for tin and lead, the Siamese have 
long since obtained it from very plentiful 


« Taiapoin is a name given to the priests or 
li: ah jans.— Editor* 


mines, and though not very skilful, yet 
they cease not to raise a considerable 
revenue by it. This tin, or calin, is sold 
tbrongbout all India ; it is soft and badly 
purified ; a specimen may be seen in the 
common tea boxes or canisters^ fiom this 
country. To render it harder and white, 
like the metal of the finer tea boxes, they 
mix it with cadmiaf, a sort of mine- 
ral, easily reducible to powder, which 
being melted with the copper makes it 
yellow : but it renders both the^^e metals 
more brittle, and it i> this white tin which 
they call toutinague. 

In the neighbourhood of the city of 
Louvo they have a mountain of loadstone. 
They have also another near Jonsalan 
(Jwiksilnn) , a city seated in an island of 
the gulph of Bengal, which is not above 
the distance of a man’s voice from tlie 
roast of Siam ; but the loadstone dug at 
Junksilan loses its virtue in two or three 
months. I know not whether it is not 
the same in that of Louvo. In the moun- 
tains they find very curious agate ; and 
Mr. Vincent has seen, he tells me, in 
the hands of the Talapoins, some sam- 
ples of sapphire and diamond from the 
mine. 

I have already said, that the city of 
Cam pemr- pell is famous for mines of ex- 
cellent iron. The inliabitants forge aims 
of them after rhcii fashion, as sabres, 
poinards, and knives. The knife they 
call pen is used by all, and is not 
looked upon as arms, although it may 
serve upon occasion : the blade is three 
or four fingers broad, and about a foot 
long. 

They know how to melt the lion of 
their mines, but have very little of it, and 
aie besides bad forgemen. For their gal- 
lies they have wooden anchors, and to the 
end tliat these anchors may sink they 
fasten stones to them. They have neither 
pins nor needles, nor nails, chisels, nor 
saws. Tliey use pins of bambu in build- 
ing their houses, even as our ancestors 
used thorns. 


t Cadmia is the name given by the Latins to 
brass ore, but brass is itseU a compound of copper 
and zinc, the latter metal is therefore most pro- 
bably that iniended,-»-Editor. 
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NOTICE 

OF THE 

CHINESE CIVIL KALENDAR AND IMPERIAL REVENUES. 

By fr, Huttmann, 


A Civil and a Kalendar are 

printed quarterly in China. The Civil 
Kalendar fur the Autumn of 1814, was 
lately presented to the East India Com- 
pany’s library by Mr. Reeves, assistant 
inspector of teas at Canton. It is en- 
titled Ta tsing tsln chin tsucn chu^ and 
consists of four small octavo volumes. — 
Editions are published in a larger form, 
and more elegantly printed. 

The preface is succeeded by the titles 
of the nine orders of ^Mandarines, each 
divided into two classes, their distinc- 
tive badges, which are de'^cribed by De 
Guignes, f’oyagc a Peking y tom. 2. 470- 
474, and salaries independent of appoint- 
ments, descending from 180 ieang, at 
6s. 8d. each, and 1800 ho of gram to 
leang and 30 ho. Kang hys Dic- 
tionary states the ho at 10 bushels, but 
two .systems of arithmetic state that 
now it contains only 5, and sometimes 
only 2 §. 

The number of Mandarines of each 
denomination, distingui>hiii 2 : the Man- 
tchous, Mongal>, Tartaiisc<l Chinese, and 
Chinese, in the supreme council and su- 
perior tribunals. — An imperfect and un- 
derrated btatemciit of their numbers was 
published by Pere Amyot, in the sixth 
tome of Mditioires concej’iiant les Chinois, 
280-282. 

Edicts, prescribing the modes of saluta- 
tion, &c. among the Mandarines, and 
nil seel laneous regulations. 

Tables of distances between the cour^ 
and capitals of provinces, &c. 

The number of Kuu jin licentiates elect- 
ed triennially in each province, amount- 
ing to 1241.^See yemedo's History of 
China, 41-45. 

The names and titles of the Officers 
composing the principal tribunals. — See 
3Iagaillan*s Nouvelle Relation de la Chine, 
190-243. 

Extent and boundaries of the provinces, 
number of cities, establishment of Officers 
and revenues. 

The following table exhibits the gross 
amount of taxes, part which is cx* 


pended in salaries, &c. part retained in 
the provincial treasuries, and the re- 
mainder remitted to Peking* 


Leans, 


Ching King in 
Tart ary 

Land tax - - 

38,708 

Tchy ly taxes 

Land - - - 2 

,334,475 


Coal --- 

-32,520 


Miscellaneous 

42,093 


Salt - - - 
Chun tien fou. 

437,949 


or Peking - 

154,173 

Customs 

Tsonguen gate, 



Peking 

102,480 


Chang hay - 

28,200 


Tchangkiakcou 10,000 
Tien tsln - - 40,460 
Kiang Nan — compo.sed of Kiang 
Sou and Ngan Ouey. 

Taxes Salt - - 2,085,282 

Customs - - 789,584 
Kiang Sou Taxes — land 3,116,826 
Miscellaneous 72,422 
5 egetables - 38,584 

Nigan Ouey taxes Land - - 1,718,884 
[Miscellaneous 59,897> 
Vegetables - 59,895 

Kiang sy taxes Laud - - 1,878,682 

Miscellaneous 38,593 
Salt - - - 5,150 

Customs Kieou kiang 
andTa kou 
tang - - 173,880 

Kan tcheou - 46,471 

Tche Kiang taxes Land - -2,914,946 

Miscellaneous 49,087 
Salt - - - 601,034 

Customs PeSin - - 122,660 

Nan Sin - - 26,500 

Niiigpo - - 32,030 

Fo kieu taxes Land - - -1,074,489 

Salt - - . 85,470 

xAIiscellaneous 52,625 
Customs Fo kieii - - 73,549 

Houpc taxes Land ^ -1,174,110 

Miscellaneous 81,334 
Provisions - *32,640 
♦18,140 

Customs King tcheou 9,644 

• The fir^t of the-^e items is scarcely legible ; 
tlic second entire)', illcgib!?. 
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Hou nan taxes Land - - - 882,745 

IVIiscellaueous 45,343 
Provisions - *20,350 
*13,880 

Honan Land - -3,164,758 

Miscellaneous 44,950 
Chan tong Land - - -3,376,165 

Salt - - - 120,720 

Miscellaneous 73,561 
Customs Lin Tsing Tcheou 29680 
Chau sy Taxes Land - - - 2,990,675 
Miscellaneous 82,944 
Salt - - - 507,028 

Customs Cha hou Keou 10,919 

Chen sy Taxes Land - - _ 1,658,700 

Miscellaneous 40,623 
Kan so Laud - - - 280,652 

Miscellaneous 100,237 
SseTchouen Land - - . 631,094 

Miscellaneous 31 ,66 1 
Kouangtong Land - - - 1,264,304 
Miscellaneous 65,520 
Salt - - - 475IO 

Customs Youe hay - - 43,750 

Tay ping bri<ige 
at Chao Tcheou 53,670 

Kouang sy 

Taxes Land - - - 416,399 

IMiscellaneous - 52,660 

Salt - - - 47,150 

Yun nan Laud - - - 209,582 


Miscellaneous 34,256 

Kouey Tcheou Land - - - 101,628 

Miscellaneous 27,432 

Salt - - - 6,23ft 


Amounting to 36,061,225 leang, or 
^^*,12, 020, 408 6.9. Hd, The Kalendar also 
furnishes an account of the grain, &c. 
transmitted to Peking. 


Chiiig king - . _ - Chy 58,583 
Do. fur the Magazines at King 

Kouta, &c. 63,091 

Kiang nan ----- 1,431,273 

Kiang sy ----- - 795,063 

Tche Kiang ----- 678,320 

Hou pe ----- - 96,934 

Hou nan ------ 96,214 

Honan ------- 221,342 

Chang tong ------ 353,963 

Kan so - -- -- -- 218,550 
Yunnan - 227,626 


4,240,951) 

The Chy is a measure of ten bushels, 
and a weight of 124 kin. 21 ^ English 
ounces, or 16 Chinese Icaug each. 

The Geographical Section of tlje Louy 
dm san tsay tou hocj, an Encyclopedia 
published in 1606, specifies Nc\cral ad- 
ditional articles of tiihute, which will be 
detailed in the next numbei. 


LIST OF MINERALS 

OBSERVED AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

fCo7t2m?inic({ted hy Dr. Heyn^i of Madras.) 


1. Granite of the principal rock of 
the Table Mountain. 

2. Granite found in large masses, de- 
tached at the foot of the mountains, or in 
the slate rock of the Lion's Back j during 
the rains it is quite soft. 

3. Granite with a considerable quantity 
of hornblende found west of the Lion’s 
Head. 

4. Sandstone, on the Table Mount. 
It caps in large layers, horizontally and 
vertically divided, the granite of that 
mountain, and forms tremendous mural 
precipices. 

5. Coarse red sandstone, on the top 
of the Table Mount. 

6. Red sandstone, on the liiglier parts 
of the Lion’s Head. 


7. Drusic quartz crystallizations on 
sandstone, found in many places of the 
Table ^Mountain, on and near the top of it. 

8. Quartz ciystallization found on the 
Lion’s Head. 

9. Bluish grey clay slate, found in 
quarries at the foot of the Lion’s He id. 

10. Cellular quartz, found near the foot 
of the Lion’s head. 

11. Quartz and greywacke slate, in the 
valley of the Table Mountain, in large 
depositions. 

12. Greywacke slate, in the Table 
Valley near the Lion’s Head, in small de- 
positions. 

13. Quartz, at the foot of the Table 
Mount. 

14. Ferruginous greywacke slate, be^ 
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tweeii the Table Mount aiul the Lion’s 
Head. 

15. Co^^^lomerated iroiutone, in large 
layers, at the foot of the Table Mount, 
called “ Yzer klip.” 

lb. Slate travei'se<l by veins of <]nartz, 
from the rocky reefs near tSreon Point. 

ir. Coarse pipe clay with pieces of 
iithomarge, used mortar at the Cape, 
found ill large depositions near the sea. 

18. Corroded or cellular calcedony, 
from the bed of the Orange River. 

19. Stri[>ed calcedony, from ditto. 
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20. Wack amygdaloa with nodtd^s 
of zeolite, from the bed of the Orange 
Ri^er. 

21. Egyptian jasper, from the bed of 
the Orange River. 

22. Seipentine {pypneen of the Dutch’) 
from t!.e Namaqua country. 

23. Calspar, from the inland country. 
21. Amiaiith, between layers of grey- 

wacke slate, from an inland Cape coun- 
try. 

25. Galena, from an inland district of 
the Cape. 


T A L E 
OP 

THE FOUR SIMPLE BRAHMANS. 

(From I'Abhd Duhois' Deacription of the People of India.) 


Is a certain district, pnK'lamation had 
been made of a Sam.uad.iuam being about 
to be held. This is une of the public fes- 
tivals given by pious people, and some- 
times by those in pow er, to the Brah- 
mans ; who, on such occasions, assemble 
in great numbers from all quarters. Four 
individuals of the cast, from different 
villages, all going thither, fell in upon the 
road ; and, finding that they were cl I 
upon the same enaud, they agiecd to 
walk in company. A soldier happening to 
meet them, ^aluted them in the usual w ay 
by touching liands and pionuuncing the 
words, always applied on sucli occasions 
to Brahmans, of art/a, or health to 
Th!) lord. The four travellers made the 
usual return, each of tliem pronouncing 
the customary benediction of asirvadam ; 
and, going on, they came to a wxll, where 
they quenched their thirst, ami reposed 
themselves in the shade of some tiees. 
Sitting there, and finding no better sub- 
ject of convcisation, one of them asked 
the rest, w^hetlicr they did not remaik 
how' particularly the soldier had distin- 
guished him, by his polite salutation. 
“You,” says another, “ it was not }ou 
that he saluted, but me.” “ You are 
both mistaken,” says a third, for you 
may remember that, when the soldier said 
dandam-arya, he cast his eyes upou me.” 
“ Not at all,” replied the fourth, “ it was 
me only he saluted ; otherwise should 1 
Lava answered him aii 1 did, by sajiiig 
asirvadam ?” 


Each maintained his argument obsti- 
nately ; and, as none of them would 
yield, the dispute had neaily come to 
blows, when the least stupid of the four, 
seeing what was likely to happen, put an 
end to the brawd by the following advice ; 
“ How foolish it is in us,” says he, “ thus 
to put ourselves in a passion ! After we 
have said all the ill of one another that 
w'c can invent, nay after going stoutly to 
fisticuffs, like Sudra rabble, should we be 
at all nearer to the deci'^ion of our diffe- 
rence ? The fittest person to determine 
the colltro^ersy, I think, would be the 
man who occasioned it. The soldier, who 
citose to salute one or the other of us, 
cannot be yet far off. Let us therefor* 
run after him as quickly as we can, and 
w‘e shall soon know for which of us he 
intended his salutation.” 

dlie advice appeal ed w’ise to them all, 
and was immedi>Jtt ly adopted. The 
w hole of them set tiff in pursuit of the sol- 
dier ; and at last overtook him, after run- 
ning a league, and all out of breath. As 
soon as they came in sight of him, they 
cried out to him to stop ; and, before they 
had well approached him, tliey had pot 
him in full posses'^ion of the nature of 
their dispute, and prayed him to termi- 
nate it by saying, to wliich of them be 
had directed his salutation. The soldier 
instantly perceiving the nature of the 
i>eople lie had to do with, and Kdng 
willing to amuse himself a little at their 
expcnce, coolly replied, that he I 
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his salutation for the ^eatest fool of all 
the four ; and then, turning on his heel, 
he continued his journey. 

The Brahmans, confounded at this an- 
swer, turned back in silence. But all of 
them had deeply at heart the distinction 
of the salutation of the soldier, and the 
dispute was gradually renewed. Even 
the awkward decision of tlie warrior could 
not prevent each of them from arrogating 
to himself the pre-eminence of being no- 
ticed by him, to the exclusion of the 
others. Thecontentiou thereforenow be- 
came, which of the four was the stupid- 
est ; and, strange as it was, it grew as 
warm as ever, and must have come to 
blows, had not the peisonwho gave t!ie 
former advice, to follow the soldier, in- 
terposed again with his wisdom, and 
spoken as follows. 

I think myself the greatest fool of 
you all. Each of you thinks the same 
thing of himself. And, after a fight, shall 
we be a bit nearer the decision of tlie 
question ? Bet us therefore have a little 
patience. We are within a short distance 
of Dimrmapuri, where there is a choultry, 
at wl'.icU all little causes are tried by the 
heads of the village ; and let ours be judg- 
ed among (he rest.’" 

All agreed in the soundness of the ad- 
vice ; and having arrived at the village, 
they eagerly entered ti»e choultry, to have 
their business settled by the arbitrators. 

They could not have come at a better 
season. The chiefs of the district. Brah- 
mans and others, had aheady met in the 
#houUrv; aiifl no other cause ofFering it- 
self, they pi*o©eede;l immediately to that 
of the Brahmans. AH the four advanced 
into the middle of thi court, and statetl, 
that a sharp contest having arisen among 
them, they were come to liave it decided 
with fairness and impartiality. The court 
desired them to proceed and explain the 
grounds of theircontroversy. 

Upon this, one of them stood forward, 
and related to the assembly all that bad 
hsmpened, from their meeting with the 
.soldier to tise present state of the quarrel ; 
w'hich rested on tlie superior degree of 
stupidity of some one of tliem over the 

The detail created a:i universal .shout of 
laughter. The piesident, who was of a 
gay disposition, was delighted beyond 
mek&ure to have fallen in with so divert- 
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ing an Incident. But he put on a grave 
face, and laid it down, as the peculiarity 
of the cause, that it could not be deter- 
mined on the testimony of witnesses, and 
that in fact there was no other way of sa- 
tisfying the minds of the judges, than by 
each, in his turn, relating some particu- 
lar oceurrence of his life, on w'hich he 
could best establish his claim to superior 
folly. He clearly shewed that there could 
be no other means of determining to 
wdiich of them the salutation of the sol- 
dier could with justice be awarded. The 
Brahmans assented, and upon a sign be- 
ing made to one of them to begin, and to 
the rest to keep silence, the first thn* 
commenced his oration. 

“ lam poorly provided with clothing 
as you see ; and it is not to day only that 
1 have been covered with ragis. A rich 
and vciy cliaritable Brahman merchant 
once made me a present of two ]>ieces of 
cloth to attire me ; the finest that had 
ever l>een seen i» our j^gragrama* I 
shewed them to the other Brahmans of 
the village, who all congratulated me on 
so fortunate an acquisition. They told 
me it must be the fruit of some good deeds 
that I h.id done in a pieceding geneia- 
tion. Before 1 put them on, 1 washed 
them, afcording to the custom, in order 
to purify them from the soil of the tvea- 
ver's touch ; and Imng them up to dry, 
with tlie ends fastened to two branches of 
a Tree. A dog then happening to conu 
that way, lun under them, and I could 
not discein whether he was liigh enough 
to toncli the clot lies or not. I asked my 
children, wlio tvere present j but they .“^aid 
they were not quite ct'rtain. How then 
was [ to discover the fact ? I jjut mtself 
upon all four^, so t{» be of the height 
of the dog ; ami, in tliat po‘'ture, I cratvl- 
ed uiKicr the clothing. * Did I touch it 
said I to the children who were observing 
me. They answered * No and I wa« 
filled with joy at tlie iievv.s. But after re- 
flecting awhile, I uTollectcd that the dog 
had a turned up tad ; and that, by ele- 
vating it above the rest of his body, it 
might well have reached my cloth. To 
ascertain that, 1 fixed a leaf to my rump, 
turning upwards ; and then, cieeping again 
on all fours, I passed a second time under 
the clothing. Tiie children immediateh 
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cried out that the point of the leaf on my 
back had touched the ciotlu This proved 
to me that the of the dou's tail 

must have done so loo, and that m)’’ gar- 
ment wa^ therefore poi’uted. In my rage^ 
i pulled down the beartiiul raiment, and 
tore it in a rhousand pieces, loading with 
curses both the dog and his master. 

“ When thi'-' fooli.sh act was known, I 
became the laughing stock of uU the 
world; and I was universally tieatcd as a 
madman. * Even if the dog/ they r/I 
said: ‘had touched the cloth, and so 
brought defilement upon it, mi dit not you 
have washed it a second tune, and so 
have removed the stain? Or might jounot 
have given it to some poor Sudra rather 
than tear it in pieces ? After such egre- 
gious tul>y, who will give )ou clothes ano- 
ther turn* ?’ This \v»\s all true; for ever 
since, when I ha^ebeggetl iMorhing of any 
one, the t'onstunt answer has been, tlut 
no doubt I wanted a piece of cloth to pull 
to pieces.” 

He was gomg on, when a bjStanJer 
inteirupted liim by leimuking that he 
seemed to imder.-'tand going on all fours. 
“ Exceedingly well/’ say.s lie, “ as you 
.shall sec and off he sliuflled in that 
posture, amidst the tmbou nded laughter 
of the spectators. 

“ Euouuh, enoiigis I” said the presi 
dent. “ \\ hat wv h.ue both heaid and 
trengoe^a uicit \va\ in hi', favor. Eut 
let u>i now hear what the next of \ou has 
to say fDrhnii>tlf, m proof tif his stupidi- 
ty.” The second accordingly began, by- 
expressing Ids confidence, that, if wdiat 
they had just heard appeared to them to 
be deserving of the salutation of the sob 
dier, what ire hatl to say would change 
that opinion. 

“ Having got my hair and beard shaven 
one day/' he coutiiuied, “in order to 
appear decent at a public festival of the 
Brahmans ^tlm .Samaradatiam; * which had 
been proclaimed througii all tiie dbtrict, 
I desired my wife to give the barber a 
penny for his tioubk, JSlie heedlessly 
gave him a couple, I asked of him to give 
me one of them back ; but he refused. 
'Upon that we quarrelled, aud began to 
abuse each other; but the barber at length 
pacified me, by offering, in consideration 
of the double fee, to shave my wife also. 
1 tliought this a fair way of settling the 
difference between us. But my wife, 
Asiatic Journ,^l^o. 1C, 


hearing the proposal, and seeing the bar- 
ber ill earnest, tried to make her escape 
by flight. I took hold of her and forced 
her to sit dow'n, while he shaved her poll 
iu the same manner ‘hey serve widows. 
Daring the opeiatiuii, slie ciied out bit- 
teily; but I was inexoiable, thinking it 
les!> hard that my wife sliouUl be close 
shaven than that my penuy should be 
given away for nothing. When the bar- 
ber had finished, I let her ao, and she re- 
tired immediately to a place of conceal- 
iiient,'pourinu: down curses on me aud the 
barber. lie rook lii> departure ; aud meet' 
ing m\ mother in his W'ay, told her what 
he had done; which made her hasten to 
the house, to inquire into the outiage; and 
when she saw with her own eyes that it 
was all true, she also loaded me with ia- 
vectives, 

“ The barber pubh'-hed every where 
what had happeetd at our house ; and tlie 
viliain added to tlw story, that I had 
caught her with jvnother m.m, which was 
the cau.se of my having her shaved ; aud 
people weieuo doubt expecting, ttccorditig 
to our custom in such a case, to see 
her mounted on the ass, with her face 
turned tow ards the tail. They came run- 
ning to my dwelling from all (juarters, and 
actually brought an ass to make the usual 
exhibition in the streets, 'i'he report 
soon reached my father in-la-w, who lived 
at a distance of tea or twtlvx* leagues, 
and lie, with his wile, cameialto lO inquire 
into the atfair. Seeing their poor daugb.- 
ter in that degraiied state, and being ap- 
prise<l of the only reason ; they repmach- 
ed me most bitterly ; which 1 patiently 
endured, being conscious that { was in thse 
w rong. They persisted, hotvever, to take 
her wdth them, and kept her caret ully con- 
cealed from every eye for four whole 
years ; v.’hen at lengtlj they restored her to 
me. 

“ This little accident ma le me lose the 
S Sinara dun am, for which I had heeK pre-* 
paring by a fast of three days ; and it was 
a great mortification to me to be excluded 
from it, a? I understood thaf it was a 
most splendid entertainment. Another 
Samaradanani was announced to be held 
ten days afteiwards, at which I expected 
to make up for my loss. But I was re- 
ceived with the hisses of six hundred 
Brahmans, who seized my person, and 
iitf i»ted on mv giving np the accomplice of 
Yoh. IIL 2 Y 
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fsf wife, tbat he might be prosecuted and Either this raan, they said, 

I ifumshed, according to the severe rules of or he is the greatest fool on the face of the 

1 ^ cast. ' earth ! Such f dare say, genttenKB, 

«< I solemnly attested her innocence, will think me ; and I am sure you will 

and told the real cause of the shaving of consider my folly,” (looking here with 

her hair; when an universal burst of sur- great disdain on the first speaker) as 

prise took place; every one exclaiming, being far superior to that of the ren r 

how monstrous it was that a married of body clothing.” 

' woman should be so degraded, without (TV? decow/Hrfcrfin wirnrxfj 

haring committed the crime of adultery! 

i 


EMBASSIES TO CHINA. 

At the present period, when the inibiic ed the commerce of the Portuguese, ff> 
Is so much occupied by the recent intelli- the exclusion of all other nations, was his 
gence from China, a brief account of the giving imtice, a little before his departure, 
maimer in which the principal European that at such a time he meant to sail, and 
natioBS established a commerce there, that if fuiy had demands upon liim, or any 
«Mi the embassies that have been dis- of those belonging to him, they might 
yitfbfd by them to the Chinese capital, apply and receii’e satisfaction. This wax 
may not be deemed uninteresting. an instance of probity new to the Ciii- 

'ITic great Albuquerque first formed the nese, but so agreeable that they made 
design of opening a communication with him e:reat professions of friendship, and 
China. He had met with Chinese vessels assured him that they would willingly 
at Malacca, and conceived a high opinion trade with his nation, in hopes of meet- 
of a nation whose seamen had more po- ing always with the like usage; but so 
litenes* and decorum than were at that fair a prospect did not long continue, and 
period to be found among the European even the first had very neio iy proved the 
nobility. He invited them to continue last royaa^e of the Poi tnguese to China, 
their commerce with Malacca, and be The commanders of the ships that were 
|Wocured from them a particular account left at the mouth of the river, landed and 
of the strength, riches, and manners of began a trade with the natives ; but, 
their extensive empire, which information presuming on their power in India, treat- 
be trtbismjtted to the court of Lisbon. ed the Chinese with great insolence and 

In consequence of this intelligence, a iniquity. They bmught on shore several 
squadron was fitted out in I5l7, under pieces of cannon, and then took what 
the Gomminaad of Ferdinand Andnula, they pleased at their oun rates, and 
l^riug on board Thomas Ferena as am- treated vvitli tlie pirates for such as they 
haasador. Their reception at China is had taken pi Loners, of whom they made 
thus described in Milburne*s Oriental slaves. 7'he A'^iceioy of the pioviuce 
Commerce, Vol. II. p. 462. — quickly assembled a great naval foree, 

“ On their arrival at the entrance of with which he surrounded the Portuguese 
the^ver of Canton, the fleet was stopped, squadron, and would infallibly have taken 
and only two vessels permitted to pass up them if a storm had not arisen, vvb id i 
the river : on board of one was the Am- scattered the ChincKC fleet, and enabled 
bassador and Commodore. Andri^a was the I*ortuguese to return to Malacca with 
a man of strict honor, so that he soon more profit than honor. Tlie ambassa- 
gained on the Chinese, notwithstanding dor proved the victim of this miseondnet, 
their natural aversion to strangers. By he was confined in prison, where he aftw- 
bis exactness and probity he drew them wards died. 

to trade, and brought them to have great « It was many years before the Chi- 
confidence in him; but what had the uese would admit the Portuguese to trade 
grdftteat effect, aud might have establish- with them, but at length, they allowed 
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them to send some ships to the island of 
Sanuatm, where they were permitted to 
erect tents on shore for a sliort .space of 
time, in wdiich they disposed of their 
merchandize. At length, towards the 
clo% of the sixteenth century, a favora- 
ble opportunity offered, not only of re- 
storing their commerce, hut of piociuing 
# permanent establi.shinent in China. 
The pirates committed great ravages on 
the coast, and having acquired a large 
force, made themselves masters of the 
port of >Iacao, and from tlienee, not only 
blocked up the port of Canton, but also 
besieged tbe city. The Mandarines in 
their distress, had recourse to the Portu- 
guese, whose ships were then at the 
Island of Sanuana. They readily offered 
their assistance, and not only forced the 
pirates to raise the siege, but pursued 
them to Macao, which they took, and 
wbete the chief of the pirates was killed, 
'fhe Viceroy having made a report to the 
Bmperor of this extraordinary service, 
he, out of graiitiuie, published an edict 
by which the Portuguese were to have 
Che Island of Macao, with the power of 
forming a settlement, which they gladly 
accqpted. They accordingly built a tow n, 
and fortihed it after the Kuropean man- 
ner; but the Chinese have effectually pro- 
vided for their own security, by not allow- 
ing them any provisions but what they 
receive through their means.’* 

This settleicent they retain to this pre- 
jsent time. 

The Dutch, soon after the formation 
of their East India Company in 1602, be- 
gan to contest with the Portuguese for the 
China trade, ’fhey endeavoured to enter 
info treaties of comweroe with the Chi- 
nese, making the Indulgence granted to 
tbe Portuguese the ground of their de- 
mand. The Portuguese successfully op- 
posetl their designs ; and this obstruction 
w'as the source of much lotig protracted 
uegaciaiion between tiie Dutch and Chi- 
nese. lu 1622 the Dutch collected a large 
force for the siege of Macao, proposing 
thereby to obtain the twofold advantage 
of removing an enemy, and of gaining an 
establishment for themselves ; the Portu- 
guese succeeded in repelling the attack, 
and after the siege were permitted by the 
Chinese to encompiMs and fortify Macao 
/Wkh regular works. 

D|U^ thought it ajnai caiM of 


complaint that they were not admitted to 
trade on so advantageous a footing as the 
Portuguese, and it suited their conveui- 
ence, Aveli as tended to promote their 
views, to consider the Chinese as enemies, 
and as the allies tif the Poitucuese. On 
their depaiture from Macao, they sailed 
for the Poiighou or the Pe^cadore Islands, 
and anchored at Pehou the principal of 
the group. The Chinese had no foice 
on the island capable of lesistiug them, 
they tlierefore took possession, and im- 
mediately began to establish themselves 
by bniUliug a fort. 

The establishment of the Dutch at Pc- 
hou was a great annoyance to their Euro- 
pean enemies, as well as to the Chinese. 

It equally incommoded and rendered dan- 
gerousthe commerce between Manilla and 
China, and that of the Portuguese between 
Macao and Japan, whilst to the trade of 
the Chinese it was an incessant and in- 
tolerable giievaiice. With the latter tb« 
Dutch wished at all times to have {^ace, 
provided they could impose their owu 
terms ; and shortly after taking posses- 
sion of Peliou the Dutch admiral sent a 
deputation to Amoy to make proposal* 
for arcOinmodating all differences. The 
Emperor sent an ambassador to treat with 
the Dutch admiral ; but it was required 
as a preliminary step, that the Dutch 
should w ithdiaw from thePougbou islands, 
which being part of the emperor’s do- 
minions, he could not, consist ently with 
his dignity, treat of commerce with those 
who, in defiance of his authority, 
possession of them. At tbe, same time 
he added, that if the Dutch would qidt 
the Ponghou islands, they shouliLbe at 
liberty to fortify tbemsel ves in Formosa, 
of which no notice w'ould be taken. With 
this offer, a dediiration was made to tbe 
Dutch deputies, that for obtaining liber- 
ty of commerce with China, it was iodis^* 
deusably necessary they should sdMUidoiv 
the islands ; that if this was refused, an 
end would be put to all cminmuiiicatiQii 
with them : for on no account, eititfr 
then, or ever after, would the Dutt^ 
permitted to hold commerce with CSdaa. 
Tbe Dutch admiral not being 
abandon the islands without iMmetMlit 
from Batavia, the confoicnoe bgeeke off 
without producing any agreemeiit. 

The Chinese emperer, Jsot trowing tq 
oegociation for tb€ itnuntd of tht^Dvlcbt 

2 y 2 
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sent, in 1624, a body of troops to Pehon, 
where they built a fort within two leagues 
of that of the Dutch, whidi they daily 
augmented. Still they held out propo- 
sals for pence ; and the Dutch seeing them 
so much in earnest to regain possession 
of the disputed islands, thought it pru- 
dent to consent to the terms offered ; to- 
wards the end of the year a peace was 
concluded, agreeably to the conditions of 
which they evacuated Pehou, and took 
possession of Taywan on the western part 
of Formosa. By this treaty the Dutch 
obtained the liberty of commerce de 
manded with China. 

In 1596 the English first turned their 
thoughts towards China, and one or 
two ships were afterwards eqiiip])ed to 
open a trade there; Queen Eli:tabeth 
wrote letters to the emperor, recommend- 
ing the merchants, vouching for the pro- 
bity of their dealings, and expressing her 
desire to he informed through them of 
those institutions by >vhich the empire of 
China had become so celebrated for the 
encouragement of trade j and in return 
odererl the fullest piotection to the sub- 
jects of China, should they be disposed to 
open a trade to any of the ports of her 
dominions. This expedition proved un- 
fortunate, the ships having been lost in 
their outward bound voyage. 

It does not appear that any further at- 
tempt was made at a trade with China, 
to which the Portuguese claimed an ex- 
clusive pijvilege of resortinii, till 1634, 
when a truce, ami pci mission for a free 
trade to China, and all places where the 
Portuguese were settled in India, was 
agreed to between the viceroy of Goa 
•and the president at Surat. This induc- 
ed some merdiaots in London, to whom 
King Charles the First had granted a li- 
cence, to fit out seve a! ships, under the 
command of Captain Weddell, who thought 
ft suflRcient, in consequence of the agire- 
• ment made at Goa, to take letters for the 
governor of Macao, in order to be effectu- 
ally assisted in his projected intercourse 
with the Chinese at Canton, 

The conduct of the Portuguese in 
frustrating the object of their voyage, and 
the adverse circumstances under which 
the Englisli first visited China, are de- 
tailed at length In Milburne’s Oriental 
Commerce, vol. ii. page 4C6. 

Jjj 1655, in consequence of orders from 


Holland, an embassy was sent frbm Ba- 
tavia to China. The ambassadors were 
Peter de Goyer and Jacob de Keyser. 'fhe- 
purport (.f the rmba'isy was, to con- 
gratulate the emperor on hi'« acce?8ion to 
the throne of Clitua, an«l n) obtain a free 
trade throughout his riiiminions Nieooff, 
who was one of the ti a n, describes their 
reception as tollows : — ♦ 

On their arrival at Canton tliey were 
visited by several mandarines, and under- 
went a long examination ; to their 
names and employments ? If the Empe- 
ror’s letter was not written on better 
paper than tlie viceroy’s ? How their 
prince anrl king was calh-d ? '1 hey seem- 

ed to be di''please<l at the ‘■liglit fashion 
of the credentials, ami asked wrieiher the 
prince and government of Holland had no 
seal or chop for their letters ? To the re- 
quest of the ambiissadois, that they 
might have audience of the vireioy, and 
leave to go to Pekin, it was answered, 
that they could not have audience of any 
one in Canton till an answer to the letter 
came from court. 

After four fjr five mouths delay, came 
the Emperor’s answer, permiumg the 
ambassador with a few followers only, 
and four interpreters, to repair to court 
to treat about commerce ; and by another 
letter he granted them a free trade, and 
expect^ the ambas.sadors to come aud 
give him thanks for it. 

The morning after iliey arrived at Pe- 
kin, several members of the imperial 
council came to welcome the ambassadors 
in the name of the Emperor, to enquire 
after their health, the number of their 
followers, and quality of their presents, 
as well as the person who sent them, and 
the place they came from. They likewise 
enquired their u.ses, and having highly 
extolled them, fell to ask other questions 
concerning their voyage, country, and go- 
vernment, such as were put to them at 
Canton. They could not be persuaded tobe-> 
lieve that the Dutch had any settlement, 
upon the continent, but dwelt on the sea. 

After considerable delay a day was fixed 
for an audience of the Emperor ; they 
were obliged to sii all night on tjie bare 
stones and in the open air, in expectation 
of his majesty*s appe iratice, early in the 
moiTiiug, on his throne. At daybfeak 
they were conducted into the hall where 
stood the Imperial throne, where a herald 
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<jommauded them to bow their head<< three 
times to the ground, which they perform- 
ed. The Emperor soon after made )iis 
appearance, aud after sitting in state 
abodt a quarter of an liour he withdrew 
without speaking to the ambassadors. 
Some small presents w*ere afterwards 
given to each of them, which they took 
kneeling, aud they received notice to 
repair to the court of ceremonies to 
receive the Emperor’s letter to the 
governor ireneral. 'Ehey were, at the 
appointed time, conducted into the anti- 
room, wliere one of the council took the 
letter and opening it, declared its con- 
tents, then makim; it up affuin, he de- 
livered it to the ambassadors, whoreceiv- 
etl it knee’ing. It was afterwards taken 
and bouutl to the back of one of the inter- 
preters, who went along with it before 
the ambassadois through the middle gate 
of the court This ceremony w'as per- 
formed in great silence, neither w’^as tlie 
least mention made of the Dutch negocia- 
tion. 

The Emperor’s letter to Jolin Mael- 
zukes, governor general of Ratavia, was 
SM follows : — 

“ Our territories being as far asunder as 
the east from the west, it is with gieat 
difficulty that we can approach each other ; 
aud from the beginning till the present the 
Hollanders never came to visit us : but 
those who sent Peter de Goyer and Jacob 
de Kej'vScr to me, are a brave and wise 
people, wlio in your name liave appeared 
before me, and brought me several pre- 
sents. Your country is ten thousand 
miles distant from mine, but you shew 
your noble mind in remembering me ; for 
this reason my heart doth very much in- 
-line to you, therefore I send to you — 

[Here the presents are enumerated.] 
You have asked leave to come and 
iccule in ray country, by importing and ex- 
porting commodities, which will redound 
very much to the advantt^e of my subjects ; 
but in regard your country is so far dis- 
tant, and the winds on these coasts so 
boisterous, as to endanger your ships, the 
of which would very much trouble 
me ; therefore if you think fit to send 
hither, I desire it may be but once every 
eight years, and no more than one hun- 
dred men in a company, twenty of whom 
may come up to the place where I keep 
my court, and then you may bring your 
inercbandiae ashore into yonr lodge, 
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without bartering them at sea before Can- 
ton. This I have thought good to pro- 
pose for your interest and safety, and I 
hope it will be w’ell liked by you : and 
thus much I thought fit to make known 
unto you. 

“ In the 13th year, 8th month, and 
29th day o: the reign of Song-Te.** 

ITie ambassadors, on their return to 
their lods^mes, were urged to depart ; al- 
ledging, that by the u'^age of the empire, 
they could nor coutinue two hours in thc-- 
city after having received this dispatch, if 
they would avoul failing into any incon- 
reiiience; — so that they weie ueces.sitatcd 
to quit the place at noon, after taking 
leave of the grandees. 

On their return to Canton, they were 
subjected to greater extortion from the 
A’iceroy imd other officers of government, 
were insulted by the populace, and one of 
their iuierpreters murdered in his own 
house. 

Nieuhoff, from whose journal the above 
is extracted, states it as his opinion, that 
had the Dutch offered to assist the Em- 
peror with their ships against Cox in ga the 
pirate, they would have obtained per- 
missioti for a free trade. 

A narrat ve of the success of this em- 
bassy was published by a Jesuit residing 
ill China. lie states, that the Emperor 
referred their letter to the court of Lipon, 
or Ceremonies ; and that their remon- 
strance to the Emperor on the subject 
was as follows : 

In the 13th year of the reign of the 
Emperor Khan Chi, on the 18th day of 
the sixth month, there was brought to 
this court the copy of a petition from the 
Hollanders, who came here to tender their 
homage and vassalage to your Majesty ; 
wherefore, according to our duty, wc 
have considcretl Hiereon, aud although 
the truth be, that the fame of your Majes- 
ty’s greatness and power be extended 
unto the utmost parts of the habitable 
earth, yet upon our strictest examination 
and search into the la%vs and ancient rm>rdB 
of the empire for this purpose, we cannot 
find in any age past, that the Hoi landers 
have ever sent to pay tribute j thereftwe, 
seeing we have no precedent or established 
rule to follow in this business, the result 
of our present judgmeot is, that your 
Majesty may do well to oondnue the fol- 
lowing decree : 

‘ That considering the voyage from 
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the Hollander’s country hither is both 
tedious and perilous, your Majesty doth 
grant them leave once every year to come 
and pay their tribute unto this court, and 
not oftener ; and this your Majesty does 
to shew the whole woild your willingness 
to receive into your bosom the remotest 
strangers As to the way they are to take 
in coming hither, it is fit to be by the pro- 
▼inceot Canton, and no otherwise. And 
for what relatetli to granting a licence for 
their commerce within your Majesty’s do- 
minions, there is already a clear declara- 
tion published for your Majesty’s dislike 
thereof, so that more needs not be said of 
that matter. Yet notwithstanding, after 
their appearance before your Majesty, 
they may buy and sell some certain things, 
provided they have icgard always to such 
constitutions as are made concerning all 
•tiaugers within this realm, and exactly 
conform themselves in the manners of 
buying and selling to the laws and ordi- 
nances established in that behalf : and 
hereupon let all vigiiancy be had, and 
all appointed penalties severely executed 
upon default. As often as they shall come 
to pay their tribute, their whole number, 
both of'uiasters and senants, not to ex- 
ceed one hundred persons, of these only 
twenty aliall repair unto the comt ; and 
of th^e twenty let them observe to bring 
two chiefs, whereof one may be a man of 
learning, the other a soldier. Let the 
Wandai iugs provide strong guanls to ac- 
company them to the court, and to take 
care at their return that they keep to- 
gether, without straggling out of their 
way, and upon their arrival at Canton, 
that they immediately repair to their 
own country, their delays about the 
coa^t and seas of Canton appearing in- 
convenient. 

< This is tlieopinioB of your Majesty’s 
Court of Request. But not daring to take 
upon itself any determination of wbat is 
fit or not fit, therefore i, the President 
thereof, do in all humble reverence offer 
this remonstrance to your Majesty, bc- 
fceechiiig your loyal decree for a final de- 
termination hereon, 

“ * Given in the 13th year of His Im- 
perial Majesty Kanchi, &c.’ 

** A few dajs after tiie date of this re- 
strauce, the following Deciec was pub- 
lished. 
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‘‘ ‘ Thetdiimate Decree of the Empe^,* 
** To the kingdom of Holland, health 
and peace, which out of its cordial love to 
justice has subjected itself to us, and sent 
ambassadors through the wide seaa to 
pay us tribute, we nevertheless w'eighing' 
in our mind the length of the voyage with 
the dangers incident thereto, do heartily 
grant them leave to come once every eight 
years to pay their tribute unto this court 5 
aud this we do to make known to the 
universe our affection to the people at the 
remoter parts. In all other things we 
give our loyal consent and approbation to 
the remonstrance of our Court of Re- 
quest.’ ” 

At the time the Dutch were at Pekin 
an ambassador was there from Muscovy ; 
his treatment is thus described : — “ On 
my arrival on the 3d March 1651 within 
a mile of Cambulu (Pekin) I was desired 
to alight from my horse and to pay my 
respects to their king upon my knees, 
upon which be replied, that it was not 
our custom to salute even our Czar upon 
our knees but only w'itli a very low bow, 
and bareheaded : upon which they gave 
no farther answer, but that the Dutch ne- 
ver refused it, and therefore 1 ought not. 
When arrived at the place prepared ffic 
our reception, certain persons sent by th« 
Chinese king, came to demand the 
sents 1 had brought with me from the 
Czar ; I told them it was not customary 
at our court to deliver tlie presents tlfi we 
had been admitted to the audience of the 
king, and delivered our credentials, unto 
which they replied, one king ought not 
to prescribe laws to another, our customs 
are different from yours, our king has sent 
us to demand the presents, but if you 
come to sell them, let us know your price,** 

I replied, that I was not sent by the Czar 
to merchandize, but to establish a friend- 
ly concurrence betwixt the two kings, and 
to offer him some presents : they then 
told me, that since I owned I was sent 
with presents to their king, tliey would 
take by force wbat our Czar had sent, and 
as for my credentials care should be takt^ 
of them hereafter ; and thus actually toffk. 
the presents force. 

The 6 tli of March word was sent me 
to bring my credentials to the Secretary'^ 
office, which 1 refused to comply with, 
telling the messenger that I was sent with 
these credenUals to the king, and not ta 
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his ministers. August 21st, they sent 
nguin upon the same errand, but I refus- 
ing tlie same, they told me that since I 
had disobeyed their king’s command, they 
had orders to punish me , I gave them no 
other answer, but, if they cut me limb 
by limb I would not part with them till I 
had been admitted to the king’s presenf'c. 
The 31st August, all the presents w^ere 
brought back by a certain officer, who 
told me that it was done by special com- 
mand from the king, because I had refus- 
ed to deliver my credentials into the Se- 
cretary’s office, and one among them told 
me, ‘ no Foreign Minister, tell him, 
come fiom what country be will, is ad- 
mitted into the presence of our king, but 
only of his minister.’ 

In 1662, the Dutch were compelled to 
evacuate the island of Formosa to the 
Chinese under Coxinga, after thirty-eight 
years undisturbed possession. This eveni 
compelled them to make further attempts 
to open a friendly intercourse with China, 
and an embassy was sent in that year, 
but met with no better success than the 
former. 

In 1664, a more magnificent embassy 
was sent to the Emperor Kanghi. The 
Lord Peter Vanstooin, Privy Counsellor 
and Treasurer of India was chosen am- 
bassador. His reception, and the forms 
observed in the negociations with the Chi- 
nese ministers, were nearly tlie same as 
those before described, and did not in- 
duce the Chinese to relax in any one point. 

In 1666, the Portuguese government at 
Goa sent an embassy' to China, as from 
the king of Portugal. '^The following ac- 
count of its reception was published by 
Navarette, a Spanish Dominican friar. 

The ambassador was brought sick into 
Canton, and meanly treated, his secre- 
tary, a companion and a chaplcun had an 
audience of the governor, who command- 
ed them on both knees to touch the ground 
with their foreheads, which was a great 
affront . disputes ai'ose between the am- 
bassador and the governor, which lasted 
till the death of the latter, in January 
1667. Soon afterwards orders arrived 
from the emperor, for him to repair to 
courts previous to his setting out, the 
king of Portugal’s letter was read before 
^le new governor and the viceroy, they 
noticed, that before signing, he did not 
•ubacribe himself “ Your Majesty’s faith- 


ful subject,” and asked how those words 
came to be omitted. The ambassador re- 
plied that it was not the custom of Europe 
60 to do. This was represented to the 
emperor, wlio ordered him to come to 
court, where the omission of the letter 
should be examined into, ^fhe Cliinese 
called the ambassador a mandarin who was 
going to do homage, and pay tribute from 
the petty kiog of Portugal, and on his boat, 
was hoisted a dag or banner with Chinese 
characters, importing, this man comes 
to do homage.” 

This embassy was advised by the Je- 
suits, in consequence of the expulsion 
of the Missiouaries to Macoa, but failed 
in its object of obtaining ths revocation 
of the ciiiperor’s edict. 

The Russians had towards the end of 
thel6lh century, penetrated through Sibe- 
ria to the confines of China, at which the 
Chinese took umbrage, and erected forts 
to defend their boundaries. The dispiues 
w'hich arose in consequence, were settled 
by treaty in August 1689. Raynal re- 
muks, that it was the first treaty the 
Cliinese had ever been concerned in since 
the foundation of their empire. By this 
treaty the Russians obtained a regular and 
permanent commerce with China, which 
they had long desired ; but in return they 
yielded up a large extent of territory, be- 
sides the navigation of the river Amou*. 

The advantages arising from this tradt 
were found to be so considerable, that a 
design of enlaigitig it was formed by Peter 
the Great. Isbrand Ides, a native of HoU 
atein, was sent as ambassador to Pekin ifi 
1692, he appears to have been treated 
with more respect than the Dutch ambas- 
sador had been, and the ceremony of 
waiting all night for the emperor’s ap- 
pearance on the throne, in the morning, 
was in this instance di^nsed with. 

After having delivered his credentials, . 
the ambassador was invited by the empe- 
ror to eat with him, and that prince ca^ 
ried bis complaisance so far as to send him 
from his own hand, a cup of Tartarian 
liquor. Every civility was shewn him dic- 
ing his resideuce at the capital, and tbt 
ceremony of his departure was attended 
with great marks of attention. This em- 
bassy obtained permission to carry on the 
trade in Caravano instead coining it 
to individuals. 

(7\> be continued J 
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MUHAMMAD AND THE LEGS OF MUTTON, OR, A MIRACLE SPOILED 
FOR WANT OF FAFfH. 

}t is related in the Mishcatul Misabih, and requested hospitality ; ah'gwas haud- 
Ta corapilntion of ail the traditions ofMu- ed to his highness, which lie eat. The 
hammad, which could either be recovered second followed in the same course ; ** give 
or invented, of the liigheht authority with me another/’ said the holy man. “ A sheep 
a numerous secO that his majesty the pro- has hut tw o legs, O prophet of the true 
phet being one day wearied with w alking believers !” replied the Arab. “ I know 
under the burning sky of the desert, en- that,” rejoined the prophet, “ but I swear, 
tered the tent of an Arab. A sheep had just that if you had continued to put the 
been slaughtered, and part was then prepar- fork in, you would have taken legs of 
jng for the family. Muhammad took liis seat mutton out without end.” 


POETRY. 

THE RAINS. Forgettini past offence and recent sr rife. 


(From the Seasons of Ka li-dasaj 
fRIEND of desire — the Sovereign of the Bain 
Approaches ' Dcares. with his stately tram. 
Like mighty elephants tlie clouds on high 
Advance, and lightnings w'ave along the sky 
His Bickering banneis ; while the Monarch’s fame 
Deep Tolling thunders as Ins drums proclaim. 

Vow spreads o’er all a dark but changing hue ; 
Here like the water lily’s deepest blue. 

And there like Surroah’s fiacture lints display 
Metallic lustre through the iowrriug day ; 

The thirsty Chataka impatient eyes, 

The promised waters of the laboring skies, 

Where heavy clouds with low melodious sung. 

In slow procession murmuring move along. 

As soothing shades imagined bliss inspire. 

The lonely lover burns with vain desire i 
For like the tyrant of the youthful breast 
The air of Indra’s radiant bow possest. 

Strings it with lightning— points the lam dropt 
dart, 

And aims unerring at the heedless heart. 

Vow like a smiling fair whose shapely neck 
Encircling rows of radiant jewels deck, 

The earth with coral buds and blusfOins gleams, 
And wears the glowworm’s diamond-shining 
beams } 

In amorous sport the peacock train advance. 

To frame with spreading tails the joyous dance, 
Whose graceful frolics pleasing thoughts impart, 
And whisper love to every youth fnl heart. 

Fast Bow the turbid torrents as they sweep. 

The shelving rallies to rejoin the deep j 
And like the fair one prodigal of charms. 

Who hastes to yield them to her lover’s arms ; 
Bound o’er each obstacle with headlong force. 
And banks and trees demolish in their course. 

On every' tide the eye delighted sees 

Kew shoots and foliage— verdant shrubs and trees ; 

And o’er the renovated grass appear 

The favourite blossoms of the hrouaing deer j 

And who can mark, unconscious of delight, 

The wavy forest freshening on the sight ; 

Or wandering fearlesilv through grove and lawn. 
The soft and lotus-eyed and hall- confiding fawn. 

Tliick mnrkv clouds the cope of heaven pervade. 
And spread o’er earili impenetrable shade j 
Alone the lightning’s momentary ray 
Conducts the dauntless lover on bis way : 
Aroused from slumber by t lie awful sound 
When midnight thunders hoartcly roll around ; 


Close to her husband clings the trembling wife j 
OrshmUl her loid be ab'-eni from hei arms. 

For him slie feels a thousand fond alarms ; 
Heedless of dress, a prey to tenderest fears, 
Breatliless and sad she sits, while silent tears 
Fast from lier lotus eyes in torrents flow. 

And stain those lips that like the Rimba glow* 
Borne with the falling current, blades of grass 
With dust distained and insects speckled, pass. 
And whirling tortuouhly down ihe stieam. 

To frightened frogs like snakes terrific seem. 

The bee with busy and delighted song, 

To seek the blooming lotus speeds along ; 

But wandering giddily arre>ts his sail 

Where the pleased peacock spreads his gaudy tails 

Wild roars tlie elephant inflamed with love. 

And the decji sound reverberates from above % 

His tusk the bees in gathering chi'.ters trace. 

And sip the moi'.ture trickling o’er his face. 

Now dancing peacocks and descending rills. 
Sprung from new sources decorate the hills, 

.And bending clf>uds their tardy progress stop. 

To kis« the lotus on the mountain top. 

Who does not love the sweetly breathing breezw 
With odours shaken from the trembling trees, 
Ricii with the perfume of new budding flowers. 
And cooled with gelid drops and gentle showers. 

The kindly season, with a husband’s pride. 
Adorns \ he eai th, his f i sh and bloomirg bride }. 
For her each perfume and each tint combines. 
Weaves the bright band, or varied gail.md twine* 
Around her neck the flowery knot is laced. 

And bodding zones wind soft around her waist ; 
Each charm’s soft down refreshing snoisturt 
knows. 

And Heaven’s bright mantle graceful round her 
flows. 

Cooled by soft rains, along the shaded skies. 
Diffusing peace and jov the zepiiyr flies : 

The clouds that fertilizing dews distend, 

Their coarse to Virul’hya’s lofty summit bend . 
*Twa» there iliey gather d many a wat’ry store. 
And there again tlieir watery wealth they pour ; 
With timely succour grateful showers distil. 

And quench the flames tliet parch the friendly hill.. 

Such IS the season whose reviving glow 
Can brigbtei beauty on our fair bestow j 
Whose care the blossom and the branch protects. 
And winding creepers to support directs 5 
Who sooths the frame, reanimates the mmd. 

And sheds new life, new vigdr, on ntattktmU 
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A Dictionary y Hindustani and 
English. By John Shake>^ear, Orien- 
tal Professor at the Hon. East India 
Company’s Military Seminary. In one 
wl. quairo, pjicej^o 15^. 6^. pp. 850. 
Black, Parbury, and Allen. 

The Hindustani is a very mo- 
dern dialect, formed like the Per- 
sian, Turkish, and many other 
languages of Asia, as well indeed 
as most of the living tongues of 
Europe, by the intercourse of in- 
vaders with the invaded; and, as 
is the case generally, or perhaps 
universally, with languages thus 
produced, words are in it borrow- 
ed almost at pleasure from the 
strangers with whom communica- 
tion is held, and frequently alter- 
ed in form to suit the idiom of the 
borrowers. Hence, not only the 
number of words in such a mixed 
dialect becomes great, and liable 
to continual increase, but the 
shape and sound of them is often 
much corrupted. This corrup- 
tion, too, most especially and strik- 
ingly prevails, when the characters 
of the language, from uhich the 
words are taken, differ in form and 
power from those into which the 
words are adopted : thus, in the 
Hindustani, words taken from the 
Sanskrita or other Hindu dialects, 
are often very difficult to be re- 
cognised when described in Arabic 
characters ; or Arabic, Persian, 
and the like foreign words, if writ- 
ten in Devanagari : and, where the 
sounds of letters are not common 
to both the language which bor- 
rows and that from which the 
words are borrowed, the pronun- 
ciation will evidently become 
changed in many instances, as 
well as the orthography. 

For these reasons it is very dif- 
ficult to form a collection of words 
in Hindustani, adequate to gene- 
ral use, to refer them to their 
true originals, and to explain them 
correctly : and, nothing like a 
dictionary of this dialect has yet 
Amtic No. 16. 


been published by the natives. 
Poets only may be said to have 
existed as authors in the language 
before the foundation of the Col- 
lege of Fort William ; which in- 
stitution afforded, to the inde- 
fatigable exertions of Dr. Gil- 
christ, the means of directing the 
endeavours of learned natives to 
prose compositions. To that gen- 
tleman, too, we are indebted for 
the first methodical attempt at de- 
fining the rules of this intricate 
and widely- extended dialect, as 
well as for the first general collec- 
tion of words, which he publish- 
ed at Calcutta in 1787, in his 

Dictionary, English and Hindu- 
stani and, though the contribu- 
tor to the public good generally 
passes scantily if not wholly unre- 
warded, whilst the selfish and time- 
server ask and have, yet we take 
the liberty of remarking here that, 
powerful as the influence of lan- 
guage is in the formation of Indi- 
vidual and popular opinion — im- 
portant a medium as it should 
always be considered in the guid- 
ance of societies and the govern- 
ment of states, Dr. Gilchrist’s la- 
bours on this common dialect of 
India are likely in the event to be- 
come of great public benefit, and 
are consequently of a truly meri- 
torious kind, Nothing, perhaps, 
is more conducive to the consoli- 
dation of empire than a language 
common, or at least known, to all 
parts of it — no dialect is now so 
common to high and low in India, 
so widely extended, or so well 
adapted to the general means of 
communication between Hindu, 
Musulman, and European, as the 
Hindustani — and, if to exclude 
from our courts of justice in Eng- 
land the use of the foreign 
of our Norman invaders, and to 
substitute plain English in its 
stead, was a measure of sound 
policy, on the like principle it 

voL. m. ^z. 
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seems that, in India, the language 
of the Muhammadan invaders of 
that country ought to be made to 
give place to the more generally 
understood dialect, which the mix- 
ture of various people of various 
tongues has produced; unless, con- 
trary to the usage of our courts at 
home, obscurity be preferred to 
publicity ; and, unless the Persian 
of India, the knowledge of which 
is confined almost solely to learned 
Muhammadans, and to foreigners, 
can be proved to be better fitted 
to exhibit our boasted jurispru- 
dence in a favourable light to the 
great mass of the people, than a 
language comprehended by both 
low and high, illiterate and literate, 
really is’^. 

* U seems extiaordiuary that no one of 
our Diany rulers aiul politic! aus for ludia 
should yet have extcMidetl their ^ iews far 
enough to embrace this striking point ol 
jurisprudence, ou which tlie security of 
the governed and of tlio government in 
that country very essentially depend^. 
The nominal Peisiaii of the judicial court 
in India is itself a mere jargon, continued 
by a lace of invader^ \\ho^e dynasty is 
■passed, but who, not forgetlul of their 
ibrmer power, ate at heart alike inimical 
to those whom they once domineered 
over, and to those by whom they are now 
beld in subjeetion. Their dialect is in 
pronunciation, idiom, and even in many 
words used, very dilFeient fiompnie Pei- 
sian, and lidiculuus to the people of 
Persia. But, waung all regaid to that 
particular, it seems highly impolitic and 
inconsistent that we shoi,id continue to 
pay so much defeience and lespect to the 
foreigners whose power we have sought 
to abolish, as to allow their dialect, 
'Which is understood but by few of the 
original natives, and understood aright 
but by fewer still of the English judges 
and ri^lers of India, to maintain its 
ground in the courts, where its prevalence 
actually throws the judicial power into 
the hands of these by whom it is inter- 
preted. The depositions of witnesses 
are recorded in Persian and intrusted to 
the guardianship of Muhammadans almost 
universally : thus giving to tliese people, 
who of ail are the most notoiious for 
taking bribes, the most tempting and 
most convenient opportunities to indulge 
their habitual propaisity, by altering the 
depositions and thus perverting the .course 
of justice in favour of the party which 
bribes highest, whilst there is no effectual 
check upon them from either Englishmen 
or Hindus. It would surely be safer 


After Dr. Gilchrist, Capt, Jo- 
seph Taylor and Dr. William Hun- 
ter evinced their well-directed 
attention to this dialect in the 
Dictionary, Hindoostanee and 
English,” which the latter gentle- 
man published at Calcutta in 1808. 
This work has, indeed, greatmerit, 
from the well digested plan On 
which it is formed, as well as from 
the general accuracy of it as far 
as it goes ; and the demand for it 
has been such as to render it long 
since difficult to be obtained. The 
publication before us has there- 
fore, not only been compiled on 
Dr. Hunter’s plan, but such parts 
of his work as there appeared 
not good reason to alter, or for 
the sake of abridgment, to 
omit, are here transcribed : and 
some thousands of words, many 
of which are of very common use, 
are introduced over and above the 
collection published by that gen- 
tleman, The pronunciation of cer- 
tain w^ords, too, and the gender of 
some nouns are here altered, and 

eitlier to adopt the Hindu>rani, which is 
known alike to all iMuhaminadaus aud 
many Hindus, and whicli is a dialect 
better fitted for tlie admission of foreign 
terms than Persian ; or even to iiitrodiiee 
the English at once into the courts ; since 
the translation of the dcpt)sitions might 
be questioned on the spot so as to obviate 
inaccuracy at the taking of them, might 
be committed to failhtul guardians uf 
them in English, and be then rightly 
comprehended by the English judge him- 
self whose province it might be to decide 
oil them. And we may further remark, 
that either of these latter expedients, if 
adopted, might open a door to the fit em- 
ployment of that modern race of men, 
.whose present outcast existence is owing 
to Europeans, and who surely ought to 
be looked on by them with as much re- 
gard as Muhammadans: these men univer- 
sally understand both Hindustani and 
English as their native dialects, and 
would be rightly qualified agents to be- 
come the inferior officers of the courts 
of justice, were either Hindustaui or 
English made tlie language of those courts. 
In this remark we allude to the mixed off- 
spring of Europeans in India, who feel 
proud of their natural descent and are de- 
voted to the government, though both 
their fathers and the government alike 
treat them with unfeeling neglect and 
disdain. 
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perhaps corrected ; for we cannot particular. In the derivation of 
decide on these two points, re- words, especially from the San- 
specting which much ambiguity skrita, perhaps more has been at- 
and doubt seem still to exist in the tempted than could satisfactorily 
Hindustani; and in the very ex- be accomplished; and, in a very few 
tended use of this language, which instances, we think that we have 
is not yet defined by written rules discovered something like mistakes, 
generally promulgated, uniformity both as to the proper reading and 
can hardly be expected in every meaning of words : thus, 

^ 5 . (f^ and r. Injure) hiraddh, adj. Unjust, un- 

lawful," should, we suspect, be 

s. and r. Confine) hiruddh, adj. Opposed to> 


against. 


s. hhaga'ijcat, s. f. Name of a book,” should probably be 

S. hhagaxaty Fortunate, possessing bliss, the Deity. 


See 

^ uytr. - 

s. m. A physician," should undoubtedly be 
either baidik, Possessing faith in the Veda, or 


haidah or xaiduaka^ The profession or duty of a physician. 


§, jiyaniy' should perhaps 

These mistakes may possibly 
have been occasioned by the cir- 
cumstance of finding only a soli- 
tary use of the words in the Arabic 
characters ; from which it is often 
impossible to discover the exact 
'word intended, and to ascertain 
the pronunciation. 

The correctness of the letters 
prefixed to point out the language 
from which the word about to be 
explained is derived, seems in some 
instances doubtful : many of the 
words marked with H. to denote a 
Hindi original, may yet, deformed 
and corrupted as they are, be rea- 
sonably traced to the Sanskrita ; 
and the appropriate use of the up- 
rights and slanting S to distinguish 
the pure from the corrupt Sanskrita 
words, is not always strictly ob- 
served. These, however, are de- 
fects or inconsistencies of but little 
moment, as they regard nice dis- 
tinctions which can rarely concern 
learners, and which those who are 
best conversant in the language 
are at a loss to make satisfactorily 
in many cases. 


jhe 

After noticing apparent defects 
such as those above described, and 
which (considering the difficulties, 
truly inconceivable to those who 
have not obtained considerable ac- 
quaintance with this language, of 
performing with tolerable correct- 
ness the task here undertaken,) oc- 
cur but rarely, and may w ith rea- 
son be excused, we turn with 
pleasure to the advantages this 
compendious volume offers to the 
Hindustani student. Notwithstand- 
ing the great merit and the public 
approbation of Dr. Hunter’s work, 
it was still so deficient in even 
words of common use, that a stu- 
dent was unable to proceed in the 
translation of what may be called 
easy Hindustani b}' its aid alone ; 
and, though much remains yet to 
be done to make a complete dic- 
tionary of this vast, rather we may 
say unlinuted and unexplored, dia- 
lect, still this w'ork increases much 
the facilities of acqui ing the lan- 
guage, and extends greatly our 
acquaintance with it. The matter 
is brought into as narrow a com- 
2 Z 2 
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pass as circumstances would ad- 
mit, so as to make the work easy 
of acquirement, when compared 
with other dictionaries of the same 
or similar nature, and more conve- 
nfent for use than a more dilated 
compilation would have been ; and 
the impression is well executed. 

An Account of the Natives of the 

Tonga Islands in the South Pacific 

Ocean, 

{Concluded from page 245.) 

The next thing we have to no- 
tice is a description of the solem- 
nization of matrimony ; this, as in 
all other countries, is here some- 
what of a religious ceremony. The 
bride was the eldest daughter of 
Finow, about eighteen years of 
age ; the bridegroom was Tooi- 
tonga, or the divine chief of the 
Tonga Islands, aged about forty. 

The younj; latly ha\ iiiu: been pronisely 
Jpioiutcd with cocou-uut oil, scented with 
sandal wood, dre>«ed in the clioicest 
mats of the Navigators l?land>, of the 
finest textiuc, ami as boU silk ; bo 
many of thcbo costly mats neic wrapped 
round her, perhaps inoic than lortv jard", 
that her arms stuck out horn her hod) in 
a ludicrous manner ; and she could not, 
strictly speaking, ■'it down, hut was oblig- 
ed to bend in a sort of lialt-bittimt pos- 
ture, leaning upon her female atlendant^, 
who were under the neecssity of again 
raibiug her when site required it. A touiig 
girl, about five years of ago, was aNo 
dressed out in a similar manner, to be her 
iinmediat<‘ and patticular attendant. Four 
other )oung virgins, about sixteen years 
of age, were also her attemUintb, aiul \\ei'o 
dressed in a manner nearly similar, but 
not with quite so many mats. The lady and 
her five attendants beiug all read), i)ro 
ceeded to the marly of Tooitonga, who 
was there, waiting for their arrival, to- 
gether with a number of other chiefs, two 
inataboole.s sitting before ium. The I.idy 
and lier attendants being ai rived, seated 
themselves ou the green before Tooitonga. 
After the lapse of a little time a woman 
entered the circle Mith lier face covered 
np with white gnatoo ; she w'eut into the 
house of the marly, and proceeded towuirds 
fh« iqiper end, where there sat another 
W'oman waiting with a large roll of gnatoo, 
a wooden pillow*, and a basket containing 
bottles of oil. The woman, whose face 
wa.^ veile d, took the gnatoo from the 

♦ A pillow tn sleep on m tliese islands consists 
iin?rcly of a rod ot wood alvmt an inch in diameter, 
and a foot and a half long, and raised about half 
a foot hy two diverging pieces at each end ; the 
nape qTtbe neck rests uj^n thu* 


Other, wrapped herself up in it, and lay- 
ing her head upon the wooden pillow, 
went, or pretended to go, fast asleep. No 
sooner was this done than Tooitonga rose 
up, and taking his bride by her hand, led 
her into the house, and seated her on his 
left hand. Twenty baked hogs were now 
brought into the circle of live marly, and 
a number of expert cooks came with 
knives (procured from Kuropean ships: 
formerly they used baralioo) to try their 
skill in carving with speed and dexterity, 
w'hich is considered a great recommenda- 
tion. A considerable part w’as shared 
out to the chiefs, each taking his portion 
and putting it in his bosomf . The re- 
maimler of the pork was then heaped up 
and scrambled for at an appointed siitnal. 
The W'onian who had laid bcr'^elf down, 
covered over with gnatoo, no\v rose up 
and went away, taking with her the gna- 
too, and tlie basket containing the bottle's 
of oil, as her perquisites, Tooitonga then 
took his bride by her left hand, and led 
lier to his dwelling, followed by the little 
gill and the other four attendants. The 
people now dispersed each to his home. 
Tooitonga being arrived with his bride at 
his residence, accompanied her into the 
house appropriated for her^, where ho 
left her to hai e her mats taken off, and 
her usual dress put on ; after which she 
amu>ed herself in conversation with the 
women. In the mean time a feast was 
prepared for the evening, of jugs, fowls, 
yams, «kc. and cava : this was got ready 
on the marly, where, about dusk, Tooi- 
tongi ju'csiding, tlie company sat down to 
receive rlieiv portions, winch the gene- 
reserved to take home with them ; 
tlie lower orders, indeed, wiio had but a 
snKill quantity, consumed theirs on tlie 
spot. After this the cava was shared out 
an I (Irmik. The musicians (if so they 
can be called) next sat down at the bot- 
tom of the ring, opposite to Tooitonga^ 
in the middle of a circle of flambeaus, 
held by men who also lield baskets of 
sand to recciie the ashes. The musical 
instalments consisted of seven or eight 
bamboos of ditfereut lengths and sues, 
(from three to six feet long) so as to pro- 
duce, held by the middle, and one end 
being stnickoii the ground, different notes 
according to the intended tune (all the 
knots beiug cut out of the bamboo, and 


t It is a peculiarity in this ceremony tlut the 
cliiefb should put their pork in^heir bosoms, for 
they iievn cat it ihemscUes; anil a» it is ta- 
booed by touclung them, no other native of the 
Tonga islands may cat it ’ so that it generally falU 
ulttinately to the lot of the natives of the 
islands, or otner foreigners present, who are not 
subject to the taboo Qt Tonga. 

t It must be noticed that every great chief faaa 
Within his fencing several houses, one or more of 
which always belongs to his wives. He seidots 
goes to their house to skep > he generally send* 
for one to sleep wjrh him > at least, this is always 
the rase with Tooitonga, for nobody can eat, 
drink, or sleep in the sanie house with him vrilh- 
out being tabooed. 
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oue eii(i pUicrsjotl uj> witli soft wdckI). The 
only other iu’^trument was a piece of split 
bamboo, on winch a man struck with 
two stick*', one in each hat'd, t ) reculnle 
tbe time. The mu'ste was an accompam* 
ment to dancitig, which was kept up a 
considerable time. The dancing being 
orer, one of the old mataboolcs addressed 
the company, inakin? a moral dis- 
course on tlie subject of cluvstity, — ^advis- 
ing the young men to respect, in all cases, 
the wives of their ueidibours, and never 
to take liberties even with an umnarried 
woman against her free consent. The 
company tlieii rose, and dispersed to their 
respective homes. 'Die bride was not 
present at tins cnteitainment. Tooi- 
tonga being ariived at bis house, sent for 
the bride, who immediately obeyed tlie 
summons. The moment they retired to- 
gether the lights were extinguislied, and a 
man, appointed at the door for the pur- 
pose, announced it to the people by three 
iiideons yells, fsinulai to the war whoop,) 
which he followed up immediately by the 
loud and repeated sound of the concli. 

In the account of this ceremony, 
and, indeed, upon all their public 
occasions, w'e have to admire the 
order and respectful behaviour of 
the people; here we see an im- 
mense quantity of provisions col- 
lected together, and to be scram- 
bled for, by the lower order of 
society, at an appointed signal, 
and all this conducted without 
confusion and without a quarrel. 
Would this have been tlie ease in 
«ny part of Euglaud No— we 
should have had drunkenness and 
abuses of various descriptions, in 
spite of the endeavours of the ci- 
vil and military powers to keep 
the refractory within the bounds 
of decency ; and yet we call our- 
selves a civilized nation ! We ear- 
nestly hope that our countrymen 
will not only generally read, but 
generally profit by the numerous 
accounts of public ceremonies, all 
conducted with the most delight- 
ful harmony ; and when drawn to- 
gether upon any public occasion, 
let them imagine that it is not im- 
possible but an inhabitant of Ton- 
ga may be observing their con- 
duct, and that he may report to 
his brother barbarians the interfe- 
rence of those men, whose proper 
business is to combat with a fo- 


reign enemy, to preserve order 
amongst their own brethren at a 
time of general festivity. 

The very high sense of honor 
entertained by these people is no 
where better exemplified than in 
the follow'ing account, which oc- 
curred during the engagement 
with a neighbouring chief : a few 
of the warriors danced before the 
main body of the army, by way 
of show ing their contempt of the 
enemy. 

Mr. Mariner requested Finovv to order 
these men in, that a cannonade might be 
opened upon the enemy 5 but the king 
objected, stating that as the enemy ven- 
tured forw'ard in an open body he would 
receive their attack, and fight them upon 
eijual terms ; that these guns gave him 
too great an advantage over them, such as 
lie scorned to take ; that it was more 
honourable to light them man to man than 
to use agaiu'.t them arms that were rather 
fined for tlie hostilities of spirits tlian 
of men*: at the same time he returned 
his thank** for the advantages formerly de- 
riveil ft 0111 the use of these weapon, 
which lie thought well calculated for the 
destruction of forts. 

Finding honor to be the na- 
tional characteristic of this peo- 
ple, we are inclined to believe 
them truly brave ; and Mr. Mari- 
ner asserts : 

It is a tiling very roinarkahle in the cha- 
racter of the pt'ojde of Tonga, that they 
never exult in any feats of bravery they 
may have pcrfoiined, but, on the con- 
trary, take every opportunity of praising 
their adversaries; and this a man will do, 
although his advcrsmymav be plainly a 
coward, and will make an excuse for him, 
such as tile unfavomableness of the o]i- 
jmrtunity, or great fatigue, or ill «*tate of 
healtli, or badness of h;s ground, In 
tbeir games of \vre''tliiig they act up to 
the sauic ]irinciple, never to speak ill of 
tltjir antagoui'rt n/tey^f'ftyds, but always 
ti) [ua^o him. As an illustration of this 
character it may be remarked, that the 
mail who called himself tanna f’OiuuMfa, 
(a great gun,) w ho ventured his Hie in Uh 
hazardous appioaeh to Mr. Manner, and 
threw his spear at the mwrAv of his car- 
roiiadc, never aftervvauls boa'^ted ot it, 
nor appeared to tliink be had done any 
thing extraordinary, or at Ica.st worthy of 
aft eik not ice. Tlicir notions o f true bra- 

♦ The use of artillery might convey to tht- irna- 
Gi nation of I*inow the same idea of trenundous 
warfare us is inspired by the ej{pi‘e^s*yu ot O'U 

danger 3US to less tUaa gods,’’ 
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very appear to be very coi rect, and the 
light in whicli they viewed thi> act oi Fau- 
na Fonnooa serves for an exanrple : they 
considered it in short a lash action, and 
nuvvorthy a great and biave mind, that 
never risks any danger but witli a moral 
certainty, or ,at least reasonable expecta- 
tion, ot doing some service to hi^ cause. 
In these rc'^pccts they accuse Europeans of 
a great deal of vanity and selfishness, and, 
unfortunately, with too much appearance 
of justice, it mu&t be remarked, how- 
ever, that these noble sentiments belong 
to chiefs, mataboules, and fuofes^ed war- 
riors; not much to the lowest ordei';, 
many of whom 'v^ill knock a dead man 
about the head with a club -till they have 
notched and blooded it a aoofl deal, and 
pretend it was done in the l)attle ai^ainst a 
living foe; bnt such tilings are ahva}s 
suspected, and held in ndicule. 

Having said thus much of their 
character, it will be expected we 
should notice something of their 
■intellectual faculties ; and this we 
cannot better do than by extract- 
ing the following discourse con- 
cerning money, which took place 
between Mr. Mariner, Finow, and 
a chief named Filimoeatoo, 

Mr. Wariner was then going on to shew 
the convenience of money as a medium of 
exchange, when Filimoeatoo interrupted 
him, saying to Finow, I understand how 
It is; money is less cumbersome than 
goods, and it is very convenient toi a man 
to exchange away his goods for money ; 
which, at any other time, he could ex- 
change again for the same or any other 
goods that he might v ant; whereas the 
goods themselves might have ‘>p<)ilt by 
keeping (paiticularly if provisions j but the 
money he suppfiscd would not spoil ; and 
although it was of no tiue value itself, yet 
being scarce and ditficult to be got with- 
out giving something u‘>eful and really 
valuable for it, it was imagined to be of 
value ; and if every body considered it so, 
and would readily give their goods for it, he 
did not see but what it was of a sort of real 
value to all who possessed it, as long as 
theirneigbboui s chose to take it in the same 
way. Mr Mariner found he could not 
give a betiei explananon, he therefore 
told Filimoeatoo that liis nmion of tlte 
nature of money was a just one. After a 
pause of.'-oiue length, Finow replied that 
the explanation did not satisfy him ; he 
still thought it a foolish thing that people 
should place a value on money, win u they 
either could not or would not apply it to 
any useful physical) pm pose: ‘ if,” said 
he, “ it were made ot iron, and could be 
« onverted into knives, axes, and chisels, 
there would be sonte sense in placing a 


value on it ; but as it was, he saw none : 
if a man,” he added, has more yani.^ 
than he wants, let him exchange some 
them away for pork or gnatoo ; certainly 
money was much handier, and more con- 
venient, but then as it would not spoil by 
being kept, people would store it up, in- 
stead ot sliaring it out, as a chief ought to 
do, and thus ]>eco me selfish ; whereas, if 
provision was tlie principal property of a 
man, and it ouglit to be, as being both 
the mo^t useful and the most necessary, 
he could not store it up, for it would spoil, 
and so he w'ould be obliged either to ex- 
change it away for some thing else useful, 
or sliarc it out to his neighbours, and in- 
ferior chiefs and dependents, for nothing.” 
He concluded by saying, “ 1 understand 
now veiy well what it that makes the 
Papalancis [English ) so selfish ; — it is this 
luone) !” 

W lien IMr. IMaiiner informed Finow 
that dollai^: WTTC money, lie was greatly 
suriirised, liaiing always taken them for 
pU\ing coimteis, and things of little va- 
lue ; and he was exceedingly sony he had 
not seemed all the dollais out of the Port 
au Ih'ince, before he had ordered her to 
be burnt' “ I had always thought,” said 
he, “ th.it \our ship belonged to some 
poor fellow’, perhaps to King George’s 
cook* ; for Captain Cook’s ■^hip, w'hich te- 
loneed to the king, had plenty of bead^, 
axes, and looking trlasses on hoard, whilst 
yours had nothing but iron hoops, oil, 
skins, and tw’elve thousand playing coun- 
ters, as I thouglit them: but if everyone 
of these were money, your ship mnst have 
belonced to a very great chief indeed.” 

Popular traditions are common 
to all countries, and these tradi- 
tions always have their origin in 
truth, but the love of romance 
and the disposition to embellish a 
story, and increase its extent by 
decreasing its probability seem to 
be implanted in the breasts of all 
nations, and that the inhabitants 
of these islands possess it in no 
small degree will be proved by 
the following very romantic little 
history. 

On this island there is a peculiar cavern, 
>itnated on the western coast, the entrance 
to width U at least a fathom beneath the 
surface ot the sea at low watei ; and was 
fir>t disfoveied by a voimg chief, whil.^t 
diving after a tin tie. '1 he natuie of this 
carern wall be better unrlci stood if w'e 
imagine a iiollow rock lising ^ixtj feet or 
moic above the sui face ot the water ; into 
the caviry of which tlieie is no known en- 
trance but on.', ami that is on the side of 

* At these islands a cook is considered one of 
the lowest of mankimi in point of rank, 
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:r.e rock, as low down as six feet under 
the water, wIih‘!i (lows iiiio it; and con- 
sequently the ba^c ot the carerii may be 
ftud to be the sea itself. Finow and his 
friend.s, beiiw on lhi> paitof the island, 
pfopo^ed one afternoon on a sudilen 
thought, to go into tids catern, and diink 
cava. Mr. Slaiiner was not with them at 
rtie time to in proposal was made ; but 
hapjieniuic to come down a little while 
afici to liie shoie, and seeing some ot the 
young chiefs diving into the water, one 
after another, and not lise again, lie was 
a little surpiiscd, and enquired of tlie last, 
who was just preparing to take the same 
step, wliat they were about? “Follow 
me,” said be, “ and I will take you where 
you have never been betore ; and where 
Finow, and hi^ chiefs and matabooles, ar e 
now assembled.” Mr. Mariner, suppos- 
ing it to be the famous cavern ot wltich 
he had heard some account, with mi r 
any further hesitation, piepared* liiiii- 
self to tollovv hi.s companion, wiio dived 
into the watei, and he after him, and, 
guided by the liglit reflected tiom his 
heels, entered the opening in the rock, 
and rose into the cavern. He was no 
sooner above the surface ot the water 
than, sure enough, he heard the juices of 
the king ami his friends: bt ing diiected 
by his guide, he cl mhed upon a jutting 
portion of rock, and sat dowui. AH the 
light that came into thi.s place was icflect- 
ed from the bottom, ami was suflicient, 
after remaining aluiiit five minutes, to 
show objeets with Nome little (list met ucns; 
at least he could drNCiwer, bemi, directed 
by the voice, Firrow and tlic le^.t ^rt tire 
company, seated like hiniNeif, nmnd the 
caveni. NeveitheloN, as it waN desiiahle 
tohavt iiNtronger illumuialion, Mr. Mari- 
ner diverl om auain, ami pracuiing Ihn 
pistol, piiineri it well, tied plenty ot gnat oo 
light loiiml It, ami wra[>ped the whole up 
in a plantain leat : he diiected an attend- 
ant to bring a toich in the same way. 
Thus prepared, lie re-enteretl the ca\ein 
as speedily as possible, unwra])ped the 
gnatoo, a great portion of which was per- 
fectly dry, fired it hy the flash of the 
powder, and lighted the torch. The 
place was now ilium mated tolerably well, 
for the first time, perhaps, since its exis- 
tence. It appealed ,^by guesN) to be about 
forty feet wide in the inainpait, but which 
branched off, on one side, in two narrower 
portions. The medium height seemed 
uUo about forty feet. The roof was hung 


♦ It IS proper to mention that in pres nee of a 
superior chiel, it is con&idtreil vciv di^re-pectlul 
to be iindie»t . under such circMmstanc’S as the 
present, there f»ire evei\ one rttiresa little, and 
a$ soon as hehasdivested himselfof his usual dress, 
slips on an apron made of the leaves of the chi 
tree, or of matting called gie *. the same respect ts 
shewn if it is necessaiy to undress near a chief’s 
grave; because some Hotgoa or god may be 


w'ith Stalactites in a very ctirious way, re- 
sembling upon a cursory' view, the gothic 
arches and ornaments of an old church. 
Atter baviiik examined the place, they 
drank cava, and passed away the time 
in conversation upon different subjects. 
Among other tliimis, an old matuboole, 
atter having meniioned how the cavern 
was divcovered, viz. by a young chief in 
the act of diving atiei atm tie, related an 
iutereNtiiig account of the use which this 
chief made of tlie accidental discovery. 
The circumNtanccN are as follow : — 

In foimer times tlieie liv’ed a rooi .''go- 
vernor' of Vavaoo, who exerci'^ed a very 
tyrannical deportuient towndN fo' people; 
at length, when it waN no longer to be 
borne, a ceitain chief rneditated a jdan of 
itiNun't'Ction, and vvaN re-o!vtd to nee his 
countrymen from such odiou’^ Nlav ci v , or to 
he sacrificed liimseit in tlie attempt: being 
however treaclierou.siy deceived bv one of 
luN own iiarty, the tyrant became ac- 
quainted with his jilaii, and immediately 
had him arrested. He w a> ctmdeirned to 
be takt n out to ^ea and drowned, and all 
his familv and lelatioiis vveie ouleieJ to 
be masaacred, that i.one ot hi> race mitrlit 
remain. One of his dauehier>, a beauti- 
ful girl, young ami inteieating, had been 
re.served to be the wife of a cliief of con- 
sideiable rank, and she too would have 
Mink, the victim of the mercilesN destroy- 
er, had it not been foi the genet ous exer- 
tiouN of another young chief, who a short 
iimehetore had discovered the cavern of 
lloonga. Tins discovery he had kept 
within his bicast a piofnund secret, re- 
sriMiig It as a |)lace ot reneat tor Itiinself 
in cuNc he sl,ouId he uii'‘ticce'‘SluI in a 
j>k»u ut it'vulr whicli he aiso had in view'. 
He had hmg been tnamouied of this 
lieautitul young maiden, hut i“ad never 
dated to make her acquainted with the 
soft emotions of his heart, knowing that 
she wM.s benothed to a chief of higher 
rank and greater power. But now the dread- 
ful moment anived when she was about tn 
be cuieliy sacrificed to the rancour of a 
man, to whom he was a most deadly ene- 
my. Nt) time w'as to be lost ; lie flew to 
ber abode, comm unicat eil in a tew short 
words the *lecree of the tyrant, declared 
Jiimself her deliveier if she would trust to 
his lionotir, anti with eyes speaking the 
most tender affections, he waited with 
breatldes.s expet tation for an answer. 
Soon her consenting hand was clasped in 
his : the stiades ot ev'euing fav'oured their 
escape; whilst tlie wood, the covert, or 
the grove, atfiirded her concealment, till 
lier lover liad brought a small canoe to a 
lonely pait of the beach. In this they 
speedily embarked, and as he paddled her 
across the smooth wave, he related his 
discovery of the cavern destined to be her 
asylum till an opportunity offered of con- 
veying her to the Fiji islands. She, who 
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had entrusted her personal safety entirely 
to his care, hesitated not to consent to 
whatever plan he might think ptomoti^e 
of her ultimate escape ; her heait being 
full of giatitude, love and conli deuce found 
an easy access. They soon arrived at the 
roek, iie leaped into the water, and she, 
instructed by him, followed close after : 
they rose into the cavern, and rested from 
their fears and their fatigue, partaking of 
some refreshment which he had brought 
there for himself, little thinking at the 
time, of the hapjtiness that was in store 
for him. tally in the moniing he return- 
ed to Vavoo to avoid su'^picion : but did 
not fail in the course of the day to repair 
again to the place which held all that was 
dear to him : he bi ought her mats to lie 
on, the riuest gnatoofci a change of dress, 
the be>t food for her sup port, sandal wood, 
oil, cocoa nut>, and e^eiy thing he could 
think of to lender her Ute as comfortable 
as possible. He gave her as much of his 
company a - pi udence would allow, and at 
the appropriate times, lest the prying eye 
of curiosity should find out his letrcat. 
He pleaded his tale of love with the njo>t 
empassioned eloquence, Iiaif of wliich 
would have been sufficient to have won 
her warmest affections, for she owed her 
life to his prompt and generous excitions 
at the lisk of his own : and how was he 
delighrL'd when he heard the confession 
from her own lips, that she had long re- 
garded him \Mth a tavonr.iblc eye, hut a 
sense of duty had caused hei to smother 
the growing fondness, till the late sad 
misfortune of lier tamiU, and the clicuui- 
stances attending her escape, had revived 
all her latent aifeciitiLs, to hestow them 
wholly upon a man to whom they weie 'U 
justl) dee. How liapp;, veietiioy m thi^ 
letic.it ! t^iaiudr oowtr now' no 
longer icaehed t! cm : shut out from the 
woihl and .dl its Cuics and peiplexitie? ; — 
secure from ail the e^eiitHil tiiaiiges attend- 
ing upon gieatiie^ , ci uelt^ , and ambition ; 
— themselves wtxe the ouh ]>owei5 they 
served, and they were infinitely deliglited 
with this .simple form of government. But 
although this asylum was their great se- 
curity in their happiest moments, they 
could not always enjoy each other’s com- 
pany ; it was equally neees&ary to their 
safety that he should be often absent from 
her, and frequently for a length of time 
together, lest his conduct should be watch- 
ed. The young chief tlieiefore panted for 
an opportunity to convey her to happier 
scenes, where his ardent imagination 
pictured to him the means of procuring 
for her every enjoyment and com tort, 
which her amiable qualifications so well 
entitled hei to •- nor was it a great while 
before, an opportunity offering, he de- 
vised the means of restoring her witli 
safety to the cheerful light of day. Ho 
gignified to his inferior cliicfs and mata- 
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boolcs, that it was his intention to go tt> 
the Fiji ishiiids, and he wished them to 
accompany him with their wires and fe* 
male uttemlants, but he desired them ou 
no account to mention to the latter the 
place of their destination, lest they should 
inadvertently betray their intention, and 
the governing chief prevent their depar- 
tme. A large canoe was soon got ready\ 
and every necessary jircparation made for 
their voyage. As they were on the point 
of their departure, they asked him if he 
would not take a Tonga wife with hiuu 
He replied, no ! but he should probably 
find one by the w’ay ; this they thought a 
joke, but in obedience to his oiders they^ 
said no more, and, every body being ou 
board, they put to .sea. As they approach- 
ed thesliores of Hoonga, he directed tliem 
to steer to such a point, and having ap- 
proached close to a rock, accoiding to his 
orders, he got u[i, and desired them to 
wait there while he went into the sea to 
fetch his wife ; and without staying to be 
a^kcd any questions, he sprang into the 
w ater from that side of the canoe farthest 
from the lock, swam under the canoe, and 
jiroceeded forward into the sanctuary 
which had so well concealed Ids gi*eatest 
and dearest trcasui e. hi very body on hoard 
wa> gie.itly surpri^e<l at his stnmgc con- 
duct, and began to think him insane : and 
alter a little lapse of time, not »“eeinghim 
come up, they w ere greatly alaimed tor his 
safety, imagining a shark mu'^t have sei/«‘d 
him. Widlst tiu'y were all in the greatest 
eoucern, debating what was he^-t to be 
done, whether they ought to divudown 
after him, or wait according to his oideis^ 
for that pel haps he luid only swam muud 
ami Wciscome up in some nielu'oftho rock, 
intending to Miijirise them ; — tlieir w’oik 
del was iucreasetl beyond ail powias of <'X- 
jji e'‘Mon,wheu they saw^ him i ise To the sur- 
lace of the wuUer, and come info the canoe, 
with a heautitul female. At first tliey mis,- 
took her fi»r a goddess, and their astunisb- 
ineiit was not lessened wdien they lecoeniz- 
ed her conntenance, and found her to be a 
person w hoin they had no doubt was killed 
in the general massacre ot her tamily : 
and this they thought iiiii'st, be her appa- 
rition. But how agreeably was tbeir 
wonder softened down into the most in- 
teresting feelings, wlien the >ouiig chief 
ivhited to them the di.scovery of the cavern 
and the whole circumstances of Iier escape. 
All the )oung men on Iward could not re- 
train envying him his happiiies^ in the 
possession of so lovely and inteu-sting a 
creatuie. They arrived safe at one of the 
Fiji islands, and resided with a certaiu 
chief for two years : at the end of which 
time, hearing of the death of the tyrant of 
Vivaoo, the young chief returned with his 
wife to the la.st mentioned i.slatid^ and 
lived long in jicace and ha[quneS8« 

Such, as to matter ot fact, is tUu 
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stance of the account given by the old 
niatahoole. There was one thing, how- 
ever, which he stated, rather in oppo- 
sition to probability, viz. that the chief’s 
daughter reniained in llie cavern two or 
three months, before her lover found an 
oppoitunity of taking her to the Fiji 
islands : if this be true, there must h;ue 
been some other concealed opening in the 
cavern to iiave afforded a fresh supply of 
air. With a view to ascertain this Mr. 
Marinei swam with the torch in his hand 
up botli the avenues before spoken of, but 
without discovering any opening ; he aI>o 
climbed every accessible place, with as 
little succe'ss. If the story be true, and, 
however romantic it may be considered, it 
is still very possible, in all likelihood the 
duration of her stay in the cavein was not 
much more than one fourth of the time 
mentioned; and if we lake the cube'of 
forty, wliicli is about the number of feet 
the place tended either ui height, lengtli, 
or breailth, we shall have about a surticient 
number of cubic leet of air to serve for 
the subsistence of one individual about a 
mouth, allowing a cubic foot of air for 
every niinute*> natural rcspiiation ; and 
if the frequent visits of the >nimg cliief be 
taken into account, there was air enough 
to last them about a fortnight or three 
\veeks. Hut setting calculations ashle, 
there is one ascertained fact, viz. that the 
air was very pure at the time Mr. Mariner 
W'as there, and none of the company made 
any complaint relating to this matter, 
after breathing the air for the space of 
two hours. After all theie may be other 
openings which are not accessible, and 
W'hieh do not admit the light, not being 
sufficiently straight and legulai ; and 
thouah tiiese openings may be but small, 
they may still be surlicieut to renew the 
whole air of the cavern in no great space 
of time, seeing tliat the rise and fall of 
the tide in the lower part of it would 
act as bellows w ithout a valve, producing 
the same effect, by expiration and inspi« 
ration, as 'he action of the diaphragm of 
animals : — if, on the contrary, there be no 
other opening, — then the rise and fall of 
the tide in the cavern ought not to be so 
great as out of it, because the pressure of 
the internal air would impede Us rise, and 
in the same proportion it w^ould have less 
extent to fab. It d^d not occur to Mr. 
Mariner to ascertain whether this was the 
fact. He believes that this place is very 
seldom visited by the natives. 

Amongst a people so addicted 
to traditionary legends, the love 
of song will easily be imagined to 
be universal, but Mr. Mariner 
relates, that love and war, the prin* 
cipai incitements in other nations, 
seldom form the subjects their 
Asiatic i/oum.^No. 16* 
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poetical effusions, but most com-^ 
monly scenery and moral reflec- 
tions. The following is very often 
sung or rather recited, as in the 
Tonga language, it has neither 
rhyme or regular measure, though 
some of their songs have both, ^ 

SONG. 

Whilst we were talking of Vavaoo tooa 
J^icOy the Women said to Li's, let us repair 
to the back of the island to contemplate 
the setting sun : there lot uc listen to the 
Waibliiigof tlie ’'irds and the cooing of 
the wood -pigeon We will gather flmvers 
from the burying place at MatairtOy and 
partake of refieshments prepared for 
us at L 'xco O^ne j we will then bathe ia 
the sea,- and riiice ourselves in the Vdoa 
A'ca; WQ Will anoint our skins in the 
sun with sweet-scented oil, and wdJl plait 
in wreaths the flowers gathei ed at 
to. And now as we stand motionless on 
the eminence over Auoo Manm, the 
whistling of the wdud among the branches 
of the lofty too shall fill us with a pleais* 
ing melancholy; or our minds shall be 
seized woth a>toni>hment as w^e behold the 
roaring suif below', endeavouring, but in 
v.aiii to tear away the firm rocks. Oh t 
how much happier shall we be thus em^ 
ployed, than w'hen engaged in the trouble^ 
some and insipid affairs of life ! 

Now% as night comes on, we must re- 
turn to the ^1/«oa : — but bark ! — bear you 
not the sound of the mats? — they are 
practising a bo-oola* to be performed to- 
night on the marly at Taneu let us also 
go theie. How’ will that scene of rejoic- 
ing call to our minds the many festivals 
held there, before f^avaoo was torn to 
pieces by w'ar. Alas ! how destructive is 
war ! — Behold ! how it has rendered the 
land productive of weeds, and opened un- 
timely graves for departed heroes I Ouf 
chiefs can now no longer enjoy the sweet 
pleasure of wandering alone by moonlight 
in search of their mistresses : but let us 
banish sorrow from our hearts : since we 
are at war, we must think and act like 
the natives of Fiji, who first taught us 
this destructive art. Let us therefore en- 
joy the present time, for to-morrow, per- 
haps, or the next day, we may die. We 
will dress ourselves with chi coola, and 
put bands of white tappa round our 
waists : we will plait thick wreaths of 
jiale for our heads, and prepare strings 
of hooni for our necks, that their white- 
ness may shew off the colour of our skins. 
Mark how the uncultivated spectators are 
profuse of their applause ! — But now the 
dance is over : let us remain here to-night, 
and feast and be cheerful, and to-morrow 
we will depart for the Mooa. How 


• A kind of dance performed by torch-'.ight, 
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troublesome are tbe young men, begging 
for our wreaths ut‘ dowers ; while they 
say in their fiatteiy, “ See how charm- 
ing these yount; girls look coming from 
Liroo /^liovv beautiful are their skins, 
diffusing round a fragrance like the tlovv- 
cry ptecipice of ^Jatalocn — Let us also 
Tisit Licoo ; — we uill depart to-morrow. 

During the residence of Mr. 
Mariner amongst these people hap- 
pened the death of Finow, and he 
gives us a very clear and circum- 
stantial account of the funeral, 
but far too long for insertion in this 
place; however, we cannot re- 
frain from giving the following 
extract descriptive of his person 
and character. 

Finow, the sole and arbitrary monarch 
of Vavaoo, and the Hapai islands, was in 
stature six feet two inches ; in bulk ami 
strength, stout and muscular; his head 
erect and bold ; his shoulders broad and 
well made ; his limbs well set, strong, 
and graceful in action ; his body not cor- 
pulent, but muscular; his hair of a jet 
Iffack, and curly, yet agreeably so, with- 
out being woolly; his forehead lemark- 
ably high ; his brow bold and intelligent, 
with a little austerity ; his eye large and 
penetrating, yet joined to an exprcNsion of 
mildness ; his nose aquiline and large, his 
]ips well made and expreh>ive; his teeth 
remarkably large, white, and regular; his 
lower jaw rather proinineiit ; his cheek 
bones also rather prominent, compaicd 
with those of Europeans, — All his fea- 
tures were well developed, and declared a 
strong and energetic mind, with that suit 
of intellectual expression which belongs 
not so much to the sage as to the warlike 
chieftain : ambition sat higli on liis front, 
and guided all his energies : his deep and 
penetrating eye, and his firm and mascu- 
line deportment, while they inspired liis 
adherents with confidence, struck awe to 
the minds of conspirators : — his actions 
were, for the mo st part, steady and de- 
termined, and directed to some well 
studied purpose: his resolve was fate, 
and those who obeyed him with reluc- 
tance trembled, not without reason. He 
speared almost constantly in deep 
thought, and did not often smile ; — w hen 
he spoke, in matters of some importance, 
it was not without first holding up the 
balance in his mind, to weigh well what 
be had to say : persuasion hung upon his 
lip, and the flow of his eloquence was 
auch, that many of his enemies were 
■fraid fo listen to him, lest they should 
Ite led to view the subject in a light pre- 
judicial to their interests. 

Although, in matters of consequence, 
he always acemad to weigh well w^at he 


had to say, in subjects of minor impor- 
tance he was very quuk in reply; hia 
voice was loud, not harsh but mellow, and 
his pronunciation remarkably distinct. 
When he laughed, which was not on trifl- 
ing occasions, it was so loud as to be 
heard at an incredible distance ; and with 
a very strc»nge noise preceding it, as if he 
were hallooing after somebody a long way 
off, and the same kind of noise as he al- 
ways made when in a passion : and this 
was peculiar to him. When in his house, 
however, giving orders about his domestic 
arrangements, his voice was uncommonly 
mild, and very low. 

In reganl to his sentiments of religion 
and policy, they may be pretty w'eli 
gathered from sundry passages in the nar- 
rati^ e : — ^with respect to hi.s religion in par- 
ticular, ii is difticult to say whether he had 
any : it is certain that he disbelieved must 
of the d(>ctriiies tatight by the priests ; for 
although he believed that they were really 
inspired, when they pretended to be so, 
yet lie tliouglit that frequently a great deal 
of what tuey declared to be the senti- 
ments of the god, was their own inven- 
tion; and this particularly in regard towh.A 
did not suit his own sentiments. He never, 
however, declared his opinion of these 
things in public; thougli ke expressed 
them very decidedly to Mr, Mariner, and 
some of his intimate friends. He used to 
.‘^ay that the gods would always favour 
tliat paityiii war in which there were 
the greate.-,t chiefs and warriors. He did 
not believe that the goils paid much at ten - 
tjoii in other respects to the afftiis of 
mankind ; nor did he thflik they could 
have any reason for doing so, — no more 
th.m man could have any reason or in- 
terest in attending to the affairs of the 
gods. He believed in the doctrine of a 
future state, agreeably to the notions en- 
tertained by his count! ymeii ; that is, 
that chiefs and matabooles, having souls, 
exist hereafter in Bolotoo, according to 
their rank in this world; but tiiat the 
common people, having no souls, or those 
only that die with their bodies, are with- 
out any hope of future existence. 

We now proceed to the second 
volume, and the first thing to be 
noticed here is the escape of Mr. 
Mariner, which was effected with 
considerable difficulty owing to 
the chiefs being very unwilling to 
part with him ; happening, how- 
ever, whilst on a fishing excursion 
to perceive a sail at some distance, 
he compelled his men to pull to- 
wards it ; she proved to be a brig, 
the Favourite, Captain Fisk, from 
Port Jackson, hafthig on board 
mother-o'-pearl shells from the So- 
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ciety Islands ; she intended to 
make up her voyage with sandal 
wood from the Figi Islands, and 
thence to proceed to China ; hav- 
ing procured a few presents for 
his boatmen, he sent them on 
shore with a message to Finow, 
the successor of the late king, 
desiring him to come on board 
which he did about the middle of 
the day, with many others of the 
natives to the no small gratification 
of the captain and his officers — 
so charmed was Finow with every 
thing he saw, that he expressed a 
great desire to accompany Mr. 
Mariner to England, but the cap- 
tain refused acceding to a wish, 
which seemed to promise no future 
good to an individual in Finow's 
circumstances, arriving in a strange 
country without protection and 
without patronage ; upon this sub- 
ject Dr, Martin enlarges in the 
following manner. 

It would l>e veiy interesting to know 
what would he the result of removing an 
individual of Finow's disposition and in- 
tellectual powei's, from tlie state of so- 
ciety in which he had been brought up, 
into a civilized country ; into a scene so 
widely different from every thing he luwl 
been accustomed where every circum- 
stance would be new, ami every object 
calculated to diaw fottli the powers of hi.'* 
natuial nndei standing, to judee of their 
proprierv, ah>ui(lity, or cNCellencc. Fi- 
now ’s intellect, as we vhall by and by 
more dearly "ce, when we take asuivey 
of his character, was far, very t.ir above 
the common t tliere was interwoven in 
the very texture of his mind a spirit of 
philosophical inquiry, directed by the best 
of all motives — the desire of human im- 
provement ; — not the oflfspring of com- 
mon curio>ity, but that noble impulse, 
whidi goails the mind on in the pursuit 
of knowledge, at whatever ^i^k, and with 
whatsoever suffering. 

It would, indeed, be curious to 
watch the effects of civilization 
upon a man of Finow’s disposition ; 
but merely curious, for we cannot 
imagine that any good could possi- 
bly be the result, either to himself 
or to the people whom he would 
visit— the customs and habits of a 
barbarous nation either take their 
origin from means pointed out 
by mture 1^ the supply of her 


own wants, or they are the muti- 
lated remains of practices and ce- 
remonies used by more polished 
nations, wliich from carelessness, 
local inconvenience, or more pro- 
bably a negligent observance of 
religious duties, have become a 
heterogenous compound totally 
inexplicable by the inhabitants 
themselves — such a farago could 
be of no service to a civilized peo- 
ple : and if a man should attempt 
to carry the European ceremonies 
and customs into the islands of 
Tonga, the consequence would be 
not only fatal to himself, but in- 
volving the country in unnecessary 
and perpetual warfare; the busi- 
ness of civilization is and ought to 
be a w'ork of time, and that time 
will always be lengthened in a 
country, where the memory of 
their forefathers is held in such 
profound respect as in the island 
of Tonga, 

Tlie Favourite having laid in 
her store of sandal wood, resumed 
her voyage and in about five weeks 
arrived at Macao, at which place 
he (Mr. Mariner) remained, till an 
opportunity offered of returning to 
England. The remainder of the 
work is occupied by a very inter- 
esting account of those manners 
and customs, which have not been 
sufficiently particularized in the 
first volume, and lastly, with a 
grammar of the language ; and 
justice demands us to say, that 
Dr. Martin has throughout the 
whole work displayed very consi- 
derable abilities: From a few de- 
sultory memoranda and the oral 
communications of Mr. Mariner, 
he has contrived to fill two octavo 
volumes with a great variety of in- 
formation, which cannot but prove 
interesting to readers of every 
description. Of the grammar we 
shall say but little, being of opi- 
nion that however curious, it will 
only be acceptable to a very small 
portion of those who will peruse 
the work; but it very sufficiently 
displays the talent of its learned 
author, whose perseverance in 
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forming it cannot be too much ad- 
mired ; that it is possible to reduce 
to a systematic arrangement, the 
words of any language, however 
barbarous, we never doubted, and 
if instead of the Tonga language, 
Dr. Martin had undertaken the 
incoherent jargon which a Somer- 
setshire collier uses to his horses, 
we doubt not but he would have 
succeeded, and we hope we shall 
not be accused of ill nature, if we 
say, that in our opinion, both gram- 
mars would be equally useful. 
Speaking of the religion of these 
people, Mr. Mariner has given us 
the following particulars of the 
points of their belief. 

1. That there are Hotooas, gods, or su- 
perior beings, who have the power of dis- 
pensing good and evil to mankind, ac- 
cording to their merit, but of whose origin 
they form no idea, rather supposing them 
to be eternal. 

2. That there are other Hotooas or 
gods, viz. the souls of all deceased nobles 
and matabooles, who have a like power 
of dispensing good and evil, but in an in- 
ferior degree. . 

3. That there are besides several Ho- 
tooa Pow', or mi'^clnevou-. gods, whose at- 
tribute is never to dispense good, hut 
petty evils and troubles, not as a puaish- 
lueut, but indiscriminately to whomsoever 
it may be, from a pure mischievous dis- 
position. 

4. That all these superior beings, al- 
though they may perhaps have had a be- 
ginning, will have no end. 

5. That the world also is of doubtful 
origin, and ro-e\istent wirli the gods ; 
the soiid sky, the heavenly hueies, and the 
ocean, being pre-cxi'>tant to the habitable 
earth, which was afterwards drawn out 
of the water by the god Tongaloa, w hilst 
fishing with a line and hook. 

6 . That mankind, according to a partial 
tradition, first came from Bnlotoo, 
the residence of the sods, an island to the 
north-westward, and resided at the Tonga 
islands, by command of Tongaloa : they 
consisted of two brothers, with tlicir 
wives and attendants, who'ie original they 
pretend to know nothing about. 

7. That ail human evil is inflicted by 
the gods upon mankind, on account of 
some neglect of religious duty, either in 
the person or persons w'ho suffer the in- 
flictions, or in the egi or chief whom they 
serve ; and the contrary of good, 

8. That all egi or npbles have souls, 
which exist hereafter in Bolotoo, not ac- 
^rding to their moral merit, but their 


rank in this world, and then they have 
power similar to the original gods, but 
less. The matabooles also go to Bolotoo 
after death, wliere they exi-t as mata-i 
booles or ministers to the gods, but they 
have not the power of inspiring piiests t 
the mooas, accordingtothe belief of some, 
al>o go to Bolotoo, but this is a matter of 
gieat doubt. But the tooas, or lower 
class of people, have no sotds, or such 
only as dis'iolve with the body after death, 
which consequently end s their sentient 
existence, 

9 . That the human soul during life is 
not a distinct essence from the body, but 
only the more etherial part of it, and 
which exists in Bolotoo, in the form and 
likeness of the body, the moment after 
death. 

10. That thepiimitive gods and deceas- 
ed nobles sometimes appear {vi'>ibly) to 
mankind, to warn or to afford comfort and 
advice: that the primitive gods also some- 
times come into the living bodies of liz- 
ards, porpoises, and a species ol water 
snake, hence these animals are much re- 
spected ; their coming into porpoises is 
supposed to be for the purpose of taking 
care of vessels, &c. 

11 . That the two personages at the 
Tonga islands, known by the name of 
Tool tonga and Veachi, are descendants in 
a right line from two chief gwls, and that 
all respect and veneration is therefore due 
to them, 

12. That some persons are favoured 
with the inspiration of the gods, by an 
actual existence of the god for the time 
being, in the person (the priest) so in- 
spired, who is theti capable of prophesying. 

13. That human merit or virtue con- 
sists chiefly in paying respect to the gods, 
nobles, and aged persons ; in defending 
one’s hereditary rights ; honour, justice, 
patriotism, fiiendship, meekness, modes- 
ty, fidelity of married women, parental 
and filial love, observance of all religious 
ceremonies, patience in suffer! tig, forbear- 
ance of temper, &c. 

14. That all rewards for virtue or pu- 
nishments for vice happen to men in this 
world only, and come immediately from 
the gods, 

15 . That several acts acknowledged by 
ail civilized nations as crimes, are under 
many circumstanres considered by them 
as matters of indifference, such as revenge, 
killing a servant who has given provoca- 
tion, or any body else, provided it be not 
a very superior chief or noble ; rape, pro- 
vided it be not upon a married woman, or 
one to whom respect is due, on the score 
of superior rank, fi ora the perpetrator 5 
theft, except it be consecrated property. 

16. Omens are considered direct indi- 
cations of the gods to mankind : charms 
or superstitious cej^monies to bnn^ ev^ 
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upon any one are considered for the most 
part infallible, as being generally effect- 
ire means to dispose the gods to accord 
with the curse or evil wish of the malevo- 
lent invoker ; to perfoim these charms is 
considered cowardly and unmanly, but 
does not constitute a crime. 

That these particulars of reli- 
gious belief are the remains of 
some more perfect system of reli- 
gious worship, we have but little 
doubt, but they have no idols, 
neither have they any idea of ad- 
dressing or supplicating a supreme 
being, or of reward or punishment 
after death. We have no account 
in the work before us, of any at- 
ten^pts of the missionaries to in- 


struct the inhabitants, except the 
account we quoted in the early 
part of our paper may be consider- 
ed as such, and we have no doubt 
but even the missionaries them- 
selves will readily agree, that such 
circumstances as are there describ- 
ed cannot fail to injure the cause 
the mission was intended to pro- 
mote. 

We shall now conclude our ac- 
count by saying, that we have 
been highly gratified with the pe- 
rusal of the work, and can ven- 
ture to promise our readers an in- 
crease of amusement in almost 
every page. 


REPORT OF EXAMINATION 

AT THE 

COLLEGE OF MADRAS, for 1815. 

(Concluded from pa^e 29\.J 


The lower of the increased allowances, 
75 pagoda^ it was declared, should be 
gi\en (as had been authorised by a former 
resolution of government under date the 
11th August, 1812) for any instance of 
general or particular merit, which on the 
recommendation of the board might ap- 
pear to be deserving of such reward. The 
use of the term ^^enrral merits we leniark- 
ed, was understood to exclude all iiotiua 
of a hxed standard of acquirement — ad- 
verting to the v.irions degrees of aptness 
to acquire new languages which must 
necessarily he foinul in so large a body as 
the students of the college of Fort St. 
George, it was, we thought, obvious that 
a different degree of knowledge might be 
the result of equally meritorious applica- 
tion ; hence we had always considered 
the lower of the increased allowances as 
a reward for diligence, rather tlian for a 
specific degree of attainment, and as an 
encouragement to a continuance of such 
diligence and application. 

In conformity with this understanding 
of the orders relative to the grant of in- 
creased allowances, in our report under 
date the 15th of .Time last, we lecom- 
mended that the lowest of those allow- 
ances should be granted to five gentle- 
men, whose progress had been very satis- 
factory for the time that they had been 
attached to the college, “ as an eucourage- 
“ ment of wliich we doubted not that 
they would prove themselves well 
‘‘ deserving by a continuance of their 
i* Ijpnorable assiduity/* 


We stated that on that occasion we had 
found ourselves obliged to refrain from 
any particular mention of four of the gen- 
tlemen who had been examined ; two of 
those four gentlemen, however, greatly to 
their credit, availed themselves of the 
earliest opportunity affoided them by the 
college rules, of shewing that they had 
adopted the determination of steadily ap- 
plying the facilities which the college had 
provided, to the acquisition of a know'- 
leilge of the native languages. This laud- 
able exertion on their parts, attended as 
it had been with satisfactory success, was 
ail instance of “ general merit” such as 
we contemplated in recommending the 
terms on which the increased allowance 
of 75 pagodas a month should he granted ; 
and, in strict adherence therefore to the 
principle which had hitherto guided our 
decision on this point, we felt it our duty 
to recommend its heiug granted to Mr. 
Elliot and Mr. Crawley. 

It only remained for us to submit a 
few observations in explanation of the 
difference in the mode ot framing liie re- 
ports concerning the gentlemen recom- 
mended for the lower rate of irineased 
allowances in our general leport of iStli 
June, and in the special one of the 7th of 
September ; it rarely, we observed, hap- 
pened that a student examined as to his 
knowledge of a language in its various 
brandies was equally successful in all— 
the general result of his examination wa* 
the ground on which its diaracter was 
given, lu the general repoit the whole 
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body of students as their relative pro- 
ficiency was shewn, it was, we observ- 
ed, thought sudicieut to state what actual 
acquirements each had attained, without 
noticing the particular points in which 
each had failed ; but in the report on the 
two gentlemen who were examined by 
themselves vve were equally desirous that 
the Ritjht Honoiable the Governor in 
Council should have the fullest informa- 
tion, which in such case could only be 
given by describing the acquirements they 
had made, and those to which they had 
not attained. 

We ventured to hope that this explana- 
tion would satisfy the mind of the Right 
Honorable the Governor in Council that 
the claims of Mr. Klliot and Mr. Crawley 
rested on similar grounds to those on 
which oiir recomniendations for that al- 
lowance had been hitherto founded, and 
onw'hich they had been hitherto granted 
by goveinment; and that if a distinction 
were observable between the teims in 
which these gentlemen had been recom- 
mended, and tho-^e used in submitting 
recommendations for the same rate of al- 
lowances in our report of loth Jiiue, such 
distinctions had re>ulted from the circum- 
stance of the examination being special, 
instead of general. We likewise trusted 
that this explanation would be deemed 
sufficient to enable the Right Honorable 
the Governor in Council to grant the al- 
lowance to Mr. Elliot and Mr. Crawley, 
from the period recommended ; and that 
integrity of intention on our part would 
be permitted to apologise for again bring- 
ing the subject under his consideration. 

Should the Right Honorable the Go- 
vernor in Council be pleased to deteimine 
that henceforward the claim of tlie stu- 
dents to the inferior, as well as to the supe- 
rior rate of increased allowances, should be 
ascertained by a fixed standard of acquire- 
ment, it would, we remarked, be our 
duty implicitly to obey the instructions 
we might be honored with on this point, 
and to modify accordingly, the notices 
circulated to tlie students ; at the same 
time, we felt ourselves called upon re- 
spectfully to state, that the system under 
w hich the inferior rate of increased al- 
lowance had hitlierto been given, appear- 
ed to us most successful in drawing forth 
and stimulating the exertions of the stu- 
dents. 

With reference to the last paragrapli of 
the orders of Goveniment to which we 
replied, we begged leave to explain that 
our object* in submitting the list of books 
there adverted to, were altogether uncon- 
nected with any application for reward or 
encouragement on behalf of the respec- 
tive authors. Indeed, no work, we ob- 
served, was included in that list on which 
the orders of the government had not al- 
ready been communicated to us. 


Our principal intention, we explained, 
was to shew, at one view, what publica- 
tions connected with the objects of the 
Insiitution, had already issued from ita 
press, and what were in course of publi- 
cation or of preparation for the press ; and 
as It had been determined, that of all the 
works LMlited by the (oliege, a certain 
number of copies sliould be sold at the 
Military Male Orphan Asylum, for the 
benefit of that charity, it was, W'e rc- 
inarked, sitggested by us, with the view 
of aiding the sale of the books, that the 
Mimmary account which we had given of 
the subject of each should be pub.ished 
for general information. 

VV e were informed in reply, that, for 
the reasons on which the re'Olutiou 
already communicated to us was founded, 
the Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council considered himself precluded from 
sanctioning any fuither grant ot 1000 pa- 
godas for proficiency in the native lan- 
guages, without express authority to that 
effect, from the Honorable the Court of 
Directors ; but that it would be very satis- 
factory to the Governor in Council to 
bring to the notice of the Honorable 
Court such instaiires of distinguished ac- 
quirements as might be deemed deserving 
of that rew^ard. 

With respect to the case of the two 
gentlemen rcconinieudedforan increase of 
allowances in oiir letter of the7th of Sep- 
tember, it w^as stated that the Governor 
in Council retained the sentiments which 
had already been made known to us. 

On the 15th ultimo, we leported, for 
the information of the Right Honoiable 
the Governor in Council, the result of the 
second general examination for the year 
IK 15 of the junior civil servants attached 
to the college. 

In the following list, we remarked that 
we had ranked the students accoiding to 
our opinion of their respective met its; 
and a reference to this classification, we 
observed, would at one view', put the Go- 
vernment in possession of our sentiments 
respecting their relative proficiency. 

Tamil. 

First Class. 

Students when commenced. 

Mr. Newbolt . . 30th June 1813. 

Mr. Uhthoff . . .21st July. 

Mr. Anstey ... 2d Sept. 

Second Class. 

Mr. Hudleston . , 21st Sept, 1814. 

Mr. Kinder.slcy . . 14th Oct. 

Mr. Hutt . . . 23d Maich. 

Mr. Bushby ... 2d Sept. 1813. 

Mr. Dc Mierre . . 27th July 1814. 

Mr. 'fhomas . . 8th March 1815. 

Mr. Cameron , . 2d Sept. 1813. 

Third Class. 

Mr. Harington . . 19th July, 1815. 
Mr. Andeison . . ^ 
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Mr. Horne . . . 6th Oct, 1814. 

Mr. W. Ma.^on . . 2Ut July 181.3. 

Mr. French . , . 11th Jan. 1815. 
Mr. Ogilvie . , .22(1 July. 

Mr. Droz . . . 6th Jan. 1814. 

Fourth Class. 

Mr. Crawley . . . 27th July 1814. 
Mr. Elliot . . . 4th Oct. 

Mr. Lewiu . . . 2(i Aug. 1815. 

Mr. Montgomerie , 21st July 1813. 
Mr. Tremamoiido . 2d Aug, 1815, 

Mr. Cotton . , . 

Mr. Lascelles . . ■ ■ ■' • 

Mr. Davis . • . 

Teloogoo. 

First Class. 

Mr. Newbolt , . 4th Aug. 1814. 

Mr. Uhthoff . . 14th July 1814. 

Mr. Hutt .... 2d Sept. 1813. 

Mr. Aihstey . . .1st Aug. 1814. 

Second Class. 

Mr. Thomas . . .21st Sept. 1814.* 

Mr. De Mierre . , 8tli March. 1815 

Mr. Paternoster . 9th Aug. 1815. 

Mr. Boilcau . . 

Mr. Bannerman . . lyUi July, 

Third Class. 

Mr. Montgomerie . 8th .March 1815, 
Mr. Kiutlersley , Ist Oct. 1815. 

Mr. Bushby , . 31st Jan. 1815. 

Mr. W. 5fason . 

Mr. Ogilvie . . . I5th June. 

Mr. Orr . . . . 2lftt Aug. 

Maiirata. 

Mr. Cameron , , 31*>t Jan. 1815. 

Hindustaxi. 

Mr. Banncrinaii . . 19 tli July 1815. 

We stated that Mr. New bolt and Mr. 
Vhthoff, by their superior attainments 
both in Tamil and Teloogoo, had qualihed 
themselves to enter with advantage into 
any branch of the public service, and en ■ 
titled themselves to our lecomineiulation 
for the highest reward ; and under tlie 
orders of goveiument, just recited, we 
submitted that the distinguished a(‘quire- 
meuts of these two gentlemen, and their 
claim to the honorary donation of one 
thousand pagodas, should be brought to 
tlie notice of the Hon. Court of Directois. 
We at the same time had much pl< asure 
in bearing testimony to the general merits 
of these two gentlemen, who^e conduct 
during the time they had been under our 
superintendence, deserved our cordial ap- 
probation. 

Mr. Hutt, we observed, evidently ap- 
plied to study, during the late teim with 
much assiduity, and jfuily established his 
claim to the highest of the increased al- 
lowances, which we accordingly recom- 
meudcd the Right Hon. the Governor in 
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Council might be pleased to confer upon 
him. 

Mr. Anstey's progress since the last ex- 
ami i:ation, although not quite such aa 
might have been expected from him, was, 
we thought, very creditable to his talents. 
The proficiency of Mr. Hutt in Teloogoo, 
and Mr. An^tey in Tamil, we stated to be 
of a superior order ; their knowledge of 
a second language, although not so great, 
was, we thought, sufficient to qualify them 
for the transaction of puLdic business. It 
would, we conceived, be advantageous to 
both of these gentlemen to be allowed to 
perfect their studies at the college ; but if 
the public service called for their employ- 
inent, we thought that they niiglit be per- 
mitted to leave the institution. 

We had much pleasure in recommend- 
ing to tiie favorable notice of the Right 
Honorable tlie Governor in Council the 
ineritonou'! exertions> of Mr, De Mierre. 
Mr. Kiiidersley, 5Ir. Cameron, Mr. 'I'ho- 
mas, and Mr. Hudlesron, each of whom, 
wa'SjWe remaiked, entitled to high approba- 
tion, Wiih thecx'ceptionof Mr. Hutlleston 
who particularly d^^tI^gui^hed himself in 
Tamil, all of the gentlemen w’ere en- 
gaged in the ac([inrement of tw*o languages, 
and their progress in each, since the last 
examination, had, we observed, been of 
so satisfactory a nature, as to lead us to 
anticipate the must successful termination 
of their studies. 

Mr. Bushhv’s progress in Tamil since 
the last examination was very creditable 
to liim, and his kno\viedi;e of that Ian- 
g;ia'j:e wxs hiiihly respectable. His pm- 
ficieiicy in Teloogoo was but small. 

We st.ited that in the course of the late 
examination our attention was particulai- 
ly attracted by the rapid advancement of 
some of the junior civil servants, who had 
lately joined the institution— Mr. Haring- 
tou and Mr. Anderson in Tamil, and Mr. 
Paternoster, Mr. Boileau, and Mr. Ban- 
ner man in Teloogoo, exhibited a know- 
ledge of the^e languages which held out 
the fairest promi’^e of ultimate excellence ; 
and we had mucli pleasure in leporting 
that they had most s itisfactoniy esta- 
blished their claim to the incre^ised allow- 
ance of seventy- five pagoda-^ per mensem. 

Mr, BanneriiMii, vveobseived, was also 
examined in Hindustani, at his own re- 
quest. We had already reported to ib« 
(iovernrnent rhe knowledge which he po- 
sessed of tlii.s language when he entered 
the coUece, and we weie well pleased to 
observe liiat h:s acquaintance wfith it bad 
since been very mateii.dly improved. 

We were satisfied with the result of the 
exam i nation i>f Mr, Monigooierie, Mr. 
Horne, and Mr. French ; and we added, 
that we should be glad to be enabled in 
our next report to make favorable m«i- 
tioa of Mr. W. Mason and Mr. Ogilvie. 

Mr. Adamson and Mr. Droz, we re- 
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marked, had lont? been attached to tl^e large ; and we proposed, in certain iii- 
college ; and it a^orded us tlie most sin- stances of great apparent indiscretion, to 
cere gratidcation to observe in the result communicate with the gentlemen tbem- 
of their examination the evidence of such selves on the subject, in thehope that our 
meritorious exertion, since the last ge- communication would prevent those gen- 
neral examination, as fully to entitle tleinen from adding to their embarrass^ 
them, under the rules of the college, to ments, we refrained from bringing them 
the increased allowance of seventy-five to the notice of Government on the pre- 
pagodas per mensem, which we according- sent occasion, 

ly recommended might be granted to them. The Right Honorable the Governor, 
It was with extreme regret that we and two of the Members of the Council, 
were obliged to omit from the foregoing honored us with their presence at two of 
list the name of Mr. Sinclair, who was our meetings during the examination 
prevented from attending the examination above mentioned, and our report thereon, 
by indisposition, of winch we bad the which we have here recited, is under the 
honor to inclose a medical certificate, consideration of the Government. 


Adverting, however, to the assiduity and 
distinguished success which marked Mr. 
Sinclair’s progress in the study both of the 
Tamil and Teloogoo, and to the high 
rank which he held in each of these lan- 
guages at the last general examination, 
we begged leave to refer it for the con- 
sideration of the Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council, whether it were ex- 
pedient that Mr. Sinclair should remain 
longer attached to the college. 

We had no doubt of Mr. Sinclair’s devot- 
ing his leisure hours to study, as his health 
might permit ; and, in the event of the 
Right Honorable the Governor in Council 
being pleased to employ him in the public 
service, although he could not be required 
to undergo a further examination, yet, if 
be should be desirous of having his pro- 
gress specifically reported on, we stated, 
that we shoubl be happy to attend to an 
^plication from him for this purpose. 

Mr. Gltig and Mr. Blackburne, we ob- 
*erved, were not present at tiie late ex- 
amination — Mr. Gleig having proceeded 
to Bombay, and Mr. Blackburne to Tan- 
jore, with the permission of Government. 

We had the satisfaction to add, that 
Mr. Hutt, Mr. Newboit, Mr. Uhthoff, and 
Mr. Hudlestou, were well acquainted with 
the regulations regarding both the adminis- 
tration of justice, and the realization of the 
revenue. Mr. Cameron, Mr. De Mierre, 
Mr. Kindersley, Mr. Thomas, and Mr. 
French, possessed a fair knowledge of the 
judicial regulations ; but, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Cameron, none of these gen- 
tlemen were sufficiently conversant with 
the revenue laws. Mr. An^stey, Mr. 
Bushby, and Mr. W. Mason, did not ap- 
pear to have attended sufficiently to this 
branch of study; and Mr. Home, Mr. 
Montgomerie, and Mr. Ogilvie, seemed to 
lia;e neglected it altogether. We stated, 
that we should endeavour to impress these 
feeiulemen with a due sense of the impor- 
tance of inak i ng t h erasel ves acq uai n t ed wi th 
the general piinciplesof the regulations. 

Inclosing our address under notice, we 
were concerned to state, that some of the 
students attached to the college had in- 
curred debts to an amount un usually 


HEAD NATIVE MASTERS, TEACHERS, ANI> 
STUDENTS. 

On the 2Gth April last we reported to 
the Government, that at the first half- 
yearly examination of tlie natives at- 
tached to the institution for the year 181.5, 
three of the native teachers had established 
their claim to a certificate of proficiency, 
and were consequently entitled to the full 
allowance of fitteen pagodas per mensem. 

We also proposed to raise the pay of 
four of the students from four to six pa- 
godas per mensem, and to increase the al- 
lowance of anothei student fl-om six to ten 
pagodas per mensem 

We further requested authority to fill 
up two vacancies in the class of paid stu- 
dents, foccasinned by the pi emotion of 
two persons in that class to the situation 
of teachers) by entcitaining two of the 
volunteer students on the lowest rale ot 
salary, four pagodas per mensem. 

The several alterations above proposed 
were recommended in conformity to the 
rules of tlie institution, for the sanction 
of tlie Riglit Hon. the Governor inCouuciL 

We also took that occasion to state to 
the government that, with a view of ob- 
viating the difficulties which at present 
oppose the acquisition of the Carnataca or 
Canarese tongue, in consequence of the 
want of competent teachers, we had for 
some time past employed one of the 
teachers named Rungacharlor on a salary 
of Pagodas, 15 per mensem, to instruct a 
number of native pupils in the elements 
of that language. From his superior 
knowledge of the Canarese and Sanskrit, 
and trom his acquaintance with Teloogoo, 
Tamil, and Mabrata, this man we ob- 
semed was particularly well fitted for the 
office, and as he had executed it much to 
our satisfaction, and his dutie.s were of a 
nature above those generally required from 
teachers, we begged leave to recommend 
that an allowance of p^^oda.s, 20 pei men- 
sem, might be granted to him. 

These alterations in the native establish- 
ment were sanctioned by the Right Honor- 
able the Governor in Council under the 
6th of May last. 
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On the 8 th November last, we report- 
ed to the government, that at the second 
periodical examination of the teachers and 
stndents attached to the institution, for 
the year 1815, five teachers were found 
qualified to obtain certificates, which had 
i>een issued accordingly. 

JUDICIAi. ESTABLlSHM&fiT. 

On the 1 7 th of March Uet, we bad the 
honor to acknowledge the receipt of the 
letter, addressed to ud by the secretary to 
government iu the public department, re- 
cited in our last general report, authoriz- 
ing us to entertain an establfshmeut of 
native students, to be educated in the 
Hindu and Miisulman iaw, for the pur- 
pose of filling the situations of law officers 
and pleaders, in the several courts of ju- 
dicature under this presidency. 

Anxious to secure for this branch of 
the institution, tlie services of tht* most 
able and best informed persons to be 
found io these piovinces, we immediately 
■on the receipt of these orders, circulated 
extracts from our correspondence uith 
)the Government on this subject, for tlie 
information of the several Zillah courts, 
requesting that they would publish, for 
general infonnation, the terms, upon 
which adn}i<<S}on into the law classes 
might be obtained, and that they would 
encourage all those who were willing to 
jjecome candidates for these new situa- 
tions to proceed to the Presidency, in 
order that tl>ey miglit undeigo an exami- 
nation, wliich w'as to be held for ascer- 
taining the proficiency of each person 
whoaspiicd to a place iu the law cla^ses 
at the college. 

In acknowledging our obligations gene- 
rally, to the scvcial officers in the inte- 
rior, to vvljom this communication as 
made, we deemed it our duty to state, 
that we considered our>ehvs particularly 
indebted to Mr^ Newnham, tiie Judge at 
CtKlapah, Mr. Wright, the Judge at 
ChUoor, Mr. Lord, the Judge at Nel- 
lore, Mr. powney, the Judge at Comba- 
eouum, Mr, Saunders, the Register at 
Nellore, and Mr. Dickinson, the Register 
at Chitoor, for tlie support Which we 
had received from eacfi respectively, in 
aid of our exertions to obtain re^pectabIe 
4 Qd learned persons to fill the situations 
in question. 

In consequence of the goorl offices of 
tliese gentlemen, and of the genera! pub- 
licity wtiich was sdven to the terms of ad- 
ousaion into the law classes, both in the 
Sflterior a«d at the Presidency, a great 
<v>ncourae of native.^ attended at the col- 
lege on tlie day fixed for the examination. 
Assisted by the lieqd native mastei-s, the 
ICh 2 i al Kazat, and tlie Muftis and Pan- 
dits of the Suder Adawliit, we examined 

parsoh jn law, logic, and grammar. 


The examinations, we observed, conti- 
nued for three days, and were conducted 
partly by written exerdses, and partly by 
oral disputations, on various questions lb 
the sciences abovementioned, in which 
mmiy of the candidates particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves. The head nativo 
masters, in conjunction with the law ofli- 
ceio of the Suder Adawiut, were then, we 
remarked, directed to class the students 
according to their respective proficiency. 

We requested that the above establish- 
ment, amounting to one hundred and 
thirty-six pagodas per mensem might be 
sanctioned from the 1 st February, andde* 
bited as already determined, to the Judi- 
cial Department. We observed, that in 
one case only had full pay been granted 
to those jn the second class ; and that la 
consequence the amount for which sanc- 
tion was requested, was considerably less 
than that already approved, and to be 
eventually iiicwred on this account. 

These classes, we remarked, would for 
the present be conducted on the plan ex- 
plained in our letters to government «»*- 
dcr date the 2dd February, and I2th May 
1814, recited in our last report ; in whidb 
it was proposed that none except those 
who might be included in the first claee^ 
at present vacant, should be eligible to 
the situation of Law Officer, and as we 
deemed it pai ticularly desirable that the 
persons appointed to so responsible a i>- 
tuation should not only be learned men, 
but persons of ability and of respectable 
clniracter, vve intimated our intention to 
proceed with caution, and great circiira- 
>P'’CtioM, in admitting any into this claa« 
— it would in consequence, we observed, 
necessarily require some time before It 
t'oiild be formed 5 during this period the 
ertbet of the establishment would he seen, 
and all nece.ssaiy alterations noticed— ^ud 
we stated our intention therefore to de- 
lay the preparation of the regulation’ 
ni'pntioned in the ninth paragragh of our 
letter, dated the J2th May, 1814, until 
this class should be so far established, as 
to offer to the selection of the Suder 
Ad.nvlut a sufficient number of persons to' 
lill up the vacancies among the law 
cers as they might occur. 

At present, we proposed generally, that 
none should be admitted into the first 
class until tiiey should have parsed through 
the second;* and as this arrangement 
would prevent any, except the most able 
and learned from finding their w'ay into 
the first class, w^e intended that they 
should not be liable fo degradatioo into 
the inferior classes. This arrangetaw^ 
however, we remarked, would not apply 
to the several inferior classes of stndfents 5 
by rendering those ip the seDond^ss 
lialile to degradation irdO Hurd, and 
those in the third into itb* fourth class of 
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students without puv, so ofteu us others 
were found superior to tiie existing iti- 
cumbents ; we proposed to excite a geiie- 
Tdl eomlatiou, aad to sccuie the services 
of the best iuforuied only. 

With refeieuce to the second para- 
graph of tlie letter from govern- 
loeut, to which we replied, we begged 
IciWe to remark that, although we pru- 
poied to make aceriihcate of qiialiticatioii 
a necessary preliiuinaiy to the appoint- 
ment of a pleader, we did not intend to 
coitfine this office, like th.it of a law offi- 
cer, to those who ijualificd themselves at 
the college. In compliance with tlie ordeis 
of gov'cinmcnt, we proposed to leave it 
open to all, cl^ at present, merely requir- 
ing that tiieir competency should be as- 
certained by an exauu nation at Madias. 
A reteicnce, howe^ei, to the list of stu- 
dents ahead) admitted iiit<t the college, 
as given in the pievious part of oiu letfei 
under notice, would we tliougi't ''Utistac- 
ttnily demonstiate, that the natives of 
Madias and its neighbouiliooil were not 
likely to predominate in the law classes, 
for out of twenty-four persons wdrose 
names weie tliere specified, only h\e were 
inbabitauts of the piesldency. 

We stated that we shmild proceed im- 
mediately to form the t!;is> of law-stu- 
dents in the veinaculai languugLs accord- 
ing to the plan laid down in the 12th and 
the following paiagiaphs of our letter 
dated the 12th ot ^^ay last, tnun which 
the pleaders in the several couiis weie 
hei*eafttn to he selected, but until w e cmdd 
report that a sufficient number had ren- 
dered themselves competent to discharge 
the duties of that olfice, w e pioposed to 
defer the pro|>osal of peimanent regula- 
tions for this class, or for the mode in 
xvhich the appointment of pleatleio fiom 
it should t.ike place. In this legulation, 
when submitted, we stated that we should 
introduce such provisions as might be cmi- 
siidered uecessaiy for regulating tlie con- 
ditions under which natives of the pio- 
▼inces, who had not studied at Madras, 
ishould be admitted as pleaders, and for 
determining the examination they should 
undergo, and the nature and form of the 
certificate they should be required to ob- 
tain. 

We took tliis occasion to submit a Ii>t 
of books for the use of the Muhammadan 
law students attached to the college, and 
aa these hookfl were not procurable at this 
place, we recommended tliat it migiit be 
forwarded to Bengal, and tliar tlie Su- 
preme (Jovernment might he icquested to 
cause t!»esupcrintendance of the Muham- 
madan college in Calcutta to procure tlie 
books in question, and to forward them at 
an early period to this prebidency. 

The Right Honourable the Governor in 
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Council, ill reply, highly approved our 
proceedings in the formation of the dif- 
fei cut classes of native law students, and 
sanctioned the expense of one hundred 
and thiity six pagodas per mensem wffiicU 
would be incurred on their account. 

The G(ivenior in Council, we w'ere in- 
formed, Icuint with much sat istuclion that 
the public officers in the interior, and par- 
ricuiaily those mentioned by us had af- 
fort'ed us their best assistance on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

All application it was observed wouhl 
be made to the Government at Fort 
William for the books specified in the list 
whicii accompanied our letter. 

STA ir OF THE COLLEGE PRESS. 

Before we proceed to recite our corres- 
poinlcnce witii the goveinnuuit, on the 
subject of the seveial oiitiital works 
bi ought under our leview^ uuiing the last 
yeai, we beg leave to subjoin a list of the 
books printed, {umting, or preparing fur 
the pi ess, at the College. 

TAMIL WORKS. 

Printed . — A Latin Grammar of the low 
Tamil, entitled Gi am mat it a Latiuo-Ta- 
mulica, in qui de Vulgaii Taiiiulitae Liu- 
giue Idiomate fusius tiactatur. 

This is a complete Grammar of the law, 
and an excellent key to the higii dialect ; 
it tontaiiis moi cover in a sup[)Ic uientmy 
clia[)ler, De \aiii> quotidi.ino u^ui 
jiiacipue iiecesftai'ii'',” a \aru t\ ot iufoi • 
mation of ihe gicate-'t jiiactical i.iiliiy tt* 
those who, by their situation, an* toiu- 
pelled to daily inteicouise wiih the Tmuii 
natives. This Grammar wa^. [irinted fur 
tlie first and, we believe the last time, at 
the Protestant Missionary Pi ess at Trau- 
quebar in the year 1738 \ the college edi- 
tion has been foimed partly from this, and 
partly from manuscripts written about 
tlie time of the author. 

jp/’cpi/riwg for the Press.-^A Latin 
Grammar of the high "I amil, entitled 
Grammatica Latino-Tumnlica ubi de ele- 
gantioie Linguae TarauUc<e tiialecto trae- 
tatur ; cui adduntiir Tamulicae Prosae 
Rudimenta." This is not an entire and 
iiidepi ndent Grammar of the high dialect, 
but rather a supplement to the preceding 
work; the two form together a complete 
Giammar of the two dialects, for, when 
the student has mastered the former, the 
lattei contains all that is requisite for the 
perfect understanding of the high dialect ; 
though without this pnwious study, it 
would be scarcely intelligible, the two in 
fact are the inseparable parts of an excel- 
lent system of Grammar, 

Pr/rt/mg.— A Tamil and Latin Dictionaiy, 
This work is complete as far as respects'the 
low dialect, and, like the two Grammars 
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before rnentiorcfl, forms with the Sruiur 
Acaradi, a jieifect Dictionary of the whole 
laniiiiaire, the illnstration of the (liffererrt 
of uoid.s by appvnpiiate phni'C^, 
aiul the explanation ot peculiar obsvMv- 
aiicc's, mai'ner-5, and opinions, dispersed 
thro’iyliout it, are in)t the least of its ex- 
ceHetKiC'. 

— The '^adiir Aafpaadi, a Dio- 
tioiiar y of the su])erif)r Tamil dialect, com- 
jjoserl enriiely ni that* laiiguacre. Tins 
work in fact consists ot foui distinct dic- 
tioiianes ; tlie tirst, k^fijcr, shews the 
several meanings ^jf every word — the ^e- 
cond, Purul, the several \\ord.s heaiinj? 
the same meaniii'; — tiie tlriid, Tog 
shews tlic subordinate species of the recli- 
nical ainl general tenns of science and li- 
terature— and the fourth, 7 «'//>'', is a rliim- 
ing dictionary. It is compiled from the 
varioiiN dittionaiies of the high Tamil 
of which there exists a great number, and 
is the only one '\hicli is entiielv arranged 
in alphabetical order; the woids in the 
others (a few sections excepted in which 
the alphahetjcal foi m is used from neces- 
sity) being collected into general classes 
and resmnhliiig theiefoie, ^ocah^l:lt’ies ra- 
ther than dictionaiies, except tliat they 
arc more copious — Like ihe former, tins 
work, as far’ as we are a^^are, has never 
been printed ; the maiiusciipr copies of it 
are, however, very numerous, and its per- 
spicuous arrangement gives it a prefer- 
ence over all other Tamil dictionaries. 

The author of the whole of the fore- 
going Tanii! works, v\]iich form a most 
complete set ot cdomentai y books rm that 
language, uas the Rev J. C. Re-c!de, an 
Italian Jesuit, artadu'd to the Mission at 
Marlnr.i, wlio aM’ivcd itr India about tiie 
rommi’uccmi'iit of the IKth century, ami 
is partient.u i\ ( ele'ir ated in tins [i:ut of 
India for tlie gicat knowledge he acquired 
of the Tamil language. 

translation fi-om Sanskrit 
into' Tamil rrf the rttara Khandatn ot the 
Ramayana of Valrniki, by Sidamhala Va- 
rtyar, the head Tamil master at the col lege. 
This i« a cla^s Imok for the use of tlie 
Junior coil ^eivants attached to the col- 
lege, and contains an account of the trans- 
actions pteiioiisly to the cominenc' ment 
of the fable of the poenD of Ravana and his 
relation'*, Ilanunian and otliei [icr'-onages 
of not»‘, mcnlionod therein. — In addition 
10 the oiiginal, tlie author has introduced 
an abstiact of the stoiy of the Kaiuavana, 
from the jK'iiod ot Rama's cuiiting 
Ayndlija, until his return to it aRer the 
defeat and death of Ravana, 

Prhith)'*. — treatise on Tamil Gram- 
niar for the use of the eailicr native stu- 
dents at the college, by Sidambala Vadyar, 
head Tamil master at tlie college. The 
rules of the Tamil Grammar are compris- 
ed in short verses, called Sutras, writ- 
ten in the superior dialect, in a brief and 


abstruse style ; they are consequently dif- 
ficult to comprehend, and the difficulty is 
by no means removed by the numerous 
commenratois on tluMU, all of whom dif- 
fei tioni each oMier, and often fiom theiii- 
sehes: the oiigimils aKo olien disagree 
in doctiinc. 1'o reconcile the differences, 
whether of the texis or of the enmraenta- 
jies, and to tender the knowledge of Ta- 
?ml Giamniat aii acntuiement eas\ to all, 
this tteati'C las been written m ea'-y 
pro'-e ; It is not inteinted to suiiers^^aie tl'e 
use of the Sutras, biit to tacilitafe the 
compreliension ot thmn after they have, 
as usual, been committed to niemoiy by 
the ."tudent. 

Pi ('pay - f! for tho — A translation 
into Tamil fiom the Sanskiir of the Viva- 
hara Khandam of Rita Mitakshara; by 
the late Rmui Vaihar ; completed and 
revised by his brother .‘^idanibala Vadyar, 
the head 'randl nia>ter at tlie college. The 
original of this work is the commentary 
of Vighnaswara, on the text of Vagnya- 
valkya, and may be considered a gei>eral 
treatise on Hindu law — it is already 
known to the F.nropt^an world by the 
translation made ot that part of it which 
relates to the law of inheritance, Daya- 
bhag.», by H.T.Colebronke, I'sq.inthe Ta- 
mil translation, the texts of Yagnyaval- 
k}a, and those quoted from other smritia, 
are, as in the original, in verse, accompa- 
nied by the usual explanatory gloss ; but 
the commentary is in easy pi ose, thus ena- 
bling the students to commit the precepts 
of the law readily to inomory, and facilita- 
ting the geueial comprehension of them, 

iniLOL* Works. 

PriuihiCf — \ (oammarof the Teluga 
language, fcommonh termed Geutoo,) 
peculiar to tlie Hindus inhabiting the 
noithern provinces of the peninsula, by 
A. D. ('aiii[>hell. Esq. ot the Hon. East In- 
dia CoinpanVs C’nil Seivice on the Ma- 
dras establishment. Member of the Board 
ot Superintendence foi the College of Fort 
St. (ieo) ge. 

I’his very laboiiou'* and most useful 
work supplies a want tliat has long be^ 
felt, l oth by the Cbil and Military ser- 
vants ot the l ast-lndia Company on the 
coast, and b) others, in habits of constant 
iiiteicour.se with the iniiahitants ot those 
extensive provinces, in which the Telii- 
gn is the only medium of communication 
with the great body ot f!»e people. 

The author, altitough lie has collected 
the substance of the original native Gram- 
inar'^j to winch he has had recourse, has 
vety ludiciousiv deviated fiom the |wjn 
obseived in those tieatises, the arrange- 
ment of the w'oik being similar to that 
generally observed by European Gramma- 
rians ; it is divided into ant diapters. 

The first treats of the Telngu Alpha- 
bet 5 the siicond of the elision, insertion* 
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a»d permutation of Icticis ; the third of 
substantive nouns and pronouns, their 
concomitants, and decleiihiou j the fourth 
of adjective nouns and pronouns ; tlie 
fifth of verbs ; the sixth of syntax. 

To this is added an Appendix contain- 
ing various information highly useful to 
ail those whose occupations requite a con- 
stant intercourse with the inhabitants of 
the northern provinces of the peninsula. 

This plan embraces the whole system 
of Grammar, and the excellence of the 
execution of the work is marked by the 
care with which derivatives from the two 
great sources of the modern language, 
the Utsii Telugu, and theSanskiit, are 
discriminated ; by the diligent collection 
of all irregidar foims of words, by exhi- 
biting the regular forms as delivered by 
the grammarian, and as u<!ed by the ^ad- 
gar, thereby enabling the student, in ad- 
dition to a knowledge of the medium of 
diurnal intercourse, to become acquainted 
with the writers w ho have cultivated this 
language in its purity, by the judicious in- 
vestigation of the themes, and an ai range- 
tnent of the verbs as deduced therefrom, 
'which gives a clear and comprehensive 
view of this most di^cult part of speech, 
Uot confined to the Telugu solely, but 
extending to its cognate dialects ; and 
lastly, under the head of syntax, by an 
intelligent exposition of the use of the 
various species of connectives, tUe regi- 
men of cases and tenses, and tlie forma- 
tion and use of nominal derivvitives and 
.verbal auxiliaries. 

This work, of which the copyright has 
been purchased by the government, may 
be expected to apf>ear at an early period, 
as the fount of Telugu types casting for 
it in the college is nearly finished. An 
accident whicli deprived the college of a 
considerable number of tliC'^e types is the 
sole cause of its publication having been 
so long delayed. 

Prepared for the Prerx. — -A very volu- 
.miuous and excellent Dictionary of the 
Telugu lancutme, by Manmadi Veniya, 
a learned komtee inhabitant of Masulipa- 
tam. In this work, from thirty lo forty 
thousand words are fanged in ^phabeti- 
cal order, each accompanied by a short ex- 
planation of its meaning in Telugu. 
It will prove of most essential as^ititauce 
to tlie student, after he has overcome the 
fc'St difficulties of the language, and will, 
in some degree at least, supply the want 
of a Telugu and knglish Dictionary, the 
compilation of whh'h, if ever undertaken, 
must be a work of great labor and time. 
The work of Matimadi Veniya is rather 
deficient in pure Telugu words, the co- 
lumns ot tlie Dictionary being filled chief- 
ly by those of Sanskrit origin, and the il- 
lustration of the meaning of each word is 
also rather too concise ; but the work is 
bn the whole highly valuable, and to en- 


courage the composition of similar books 
by learned natives, the copyriglit has been 
purchased by the government at a very li- 
beral price. 

Preparing for the Press. — A vocabula- 
ry English and Telugu, the words of 
the common being distingu?»hed from 
those of the classical dialect. By 
M‘Kirre!l, Esq. of the Hon. East-India 
Company’s Civil i-ervice on this establish- 
ineiit, Telugu Trans Tutor to Govern- 
ment, and “ ex-officio” inember of the 
Boaord of Superiulendeucc. 

CARXATACA WORKS, 

Prr-paring for the Prer#.— Ut. A Gram- 
mar of the Carnataca language commonly 
called the Cauarese, founded upon an ap- 
proved treatise, in the classical dialect. — 
2d. A Vocabulary, English and Carnataca, 
to which is added, a list of Carnataca books, 
by J. M*KeirelI, Esq of the Hon. East- 
India Company’s Civil Sen ice on ttie Ma- 
dras Establishment, Tehnru Translator 
to Government, and “ ex officio” Member 
of the Board of Superintendence. 

The above-mentioned valuable works oa 
the Carnataca language, peculiar to the 
Hindus inhabiting the middle provinces 
of the peninsula, are, perhaps, -the first in 
any European language that treat of the 
elements of this useful tongue ; and, when 
completed, will prove a great acquisition 
to the college, as constitming a set of ele- 
mentary works on one of the three giaiul 
dialects of the peniusiila, at present less 
known than either of the other two. 

So soon as a fount of Carnataca types 
shall have been formed, it is expected that 
the Carnataca Grammar and Vocabulary 
will be ready for publication. 

ENGLISH WORKS. 

Preparing for the press. — Dissertations 
on the several modes of computing time 
observed by the inhabitants of the Indian 
peninsula, and on the method of convert- 
ing time, computed according to any of 
these modes into Euiopean time, and vice 
tersa. By Captain John Warren, of H, 
M. 56th Regiment of Foot. — The copy- 
right to this work has lately been pur- 
chased by the Government. The modes 
of computing time generally prevalent in 
the peninsula aie, Ist, the computation 
among the Musultnans by the lunar year, 
dating from the epoch of the Hejira, or 
flight of Muhammad from Mecca.— 2nd, 
The computation among the Hindus by 
the solar year, by which civil time is ad- 
justed to the true beginning of each month 
and year, according to the course of the 
sun ; aud the u&e of leap-ycais i> conse- 
quently precluded, 'riii.s system dates 
troiu the Saka, or epocli of Sa^ivahaua, 
which period is divided into cycles of 
sixty years each. It prevails generally 
throughout the southern provinces uadee 
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'he presideucy of Madras, and wherever fiolius in their celc 
the I'amil language is spoken. 3d, The Greek and Arabic, 
computation amongst the Hindus by the Primitives are 
luni-soJar year, of which the months are practicable with i 
reckoned according to the course of 'the they are considerec 
moonj but the years ad justed to the course they seem to appro 
of the sun, by the intercalation of months ties and analogieSj 
at particular periods. This system dates proper character 
also from the epoch of Saliv^hana, divided whether of the He 
into cycirs ot sixty, and prevails generally Telugu, Arabic, I 
throughout the noitheru provinces under &;c. &c. 
the presidency of Madras, and wherever -The different i 
th« TciiKU language is spoken. „.o,.d be given 

1 lie tir»t of Captain Warren's disserta- rally in Latin ai‘o 
tions contains rules and tables for convert- learned author t< 
mg any given year, past or future, of the meanings, and s 
Heju-a, into the corresponding year of the woi ds, with addit 
Cliristidu asra; and the Christian year curacy and wiP lei 
being given for finding the corresponding to Europeans of et 
One of the Hejira, various examples of the r « • 

application of these rules are added, . ’ 

The second dissertation contains a ^ ; ' i, ?• * ' 

translation of a tract by the Rev. J. C. 

Beschie, on the Hindu computation of __2d A snmmarv 
time ]>y the solar year, according to the ^ jj j Fnalish Ind< 
respe. live methods of theVakyaand the sfdefed as ^ 
Siddhanta, the two most reputed treatises abridged 

in Tamil on a.strononiy, ami various rules, n u • » 

tables, and examples, treating of the ilr* Hams s Lex 

piode of converting such time, at any particular dialect c 
period, past or future, into European ennency in t 

time, or European time into the solar Pi'esidei 

fime of the Hindus, author, theref 

TTie third dissertation, not yet finished, considerable “w™ 
is to treat in a similar manner of the luni- although to ^ foi 
solar time of the Hindus. of Hmdustai 

To these dissertations the Board of Su- hitherto appeared 
perintendence propose to add such in for- known in the pe 
matioii on the general subject, as will muny pnmit 

bring under one view all that relates to *“01 e compounds 
these several metliods of computing time, “^*^ber ot words, 
thus affording to the public officer, and to mde^ ^seuti 

the liteiary inquirer, a manual calculated 
to shorten their labors, and to assist columns of this Le 
their pursuits. The great exper 


HINDUSTANI t.£XtCON. 

In concluding this list, we cannot omit 
the mention of a work which, although 
not preparing for the college press, is 
about 10 be pnblished in communication 
with the colleire, and under the immediate 
patronage of the Government; — we al- 
lude to a Lexicon of that peculiar 


Golius in their celebrated Lexicons of tW 
Greek and Arabic. 

Primitives are accompaitiedf as fer as 
practicable with the roots from vrtiieh 
they are considered to spring, or to which 
they seem to approach, by striking affini- 
ties and analogies, each expressed m the 
proper character of its own language, 
whether of the Hebrew, Sanskrit, Tamil, 
Telugu, Arabic, Persian, Greek, Latin, 
&.C. &c. 

The different interpretations of each 
word w ill be given in English, and gene- 
rally in Latin al^-o, which will enable the 
learned author to define and fix the 
meanings, and shades of meaning of 
words, with additional precision and 1 ©- 
curacy,and will lender this work of utility 
to Europeans of every nation. 

To the Lexiou three Indexes are sub- 
joined : — 1st, A general Hindustani In- 
dex, including every term and phrase in 
the Lexicon, referred to its proper root. 
— 2d, A summary Latin Index. — 3, A de- 
tailed English Index, which may be con- 
sidered as the reversed portion of the 
work abridged. 

Dr. Harris’s Lexicon is confined to that 
particular dialect of theHiudu>tani which 
has currency in the British possesaioni 
under the Presidency of Fort Sr. George, 
The author, therefore, has rejected a very 
considerable number of words, which, 
although to be found in every dictionary 
of the Hindustani lanefuage that has 
hitherto appeared in Bengal, are totidly 
unknown in the peninsula. At the same 
time many primitives, and consderaWy 
more compounils and phrases, t» an the 
number of words, thus excluded, peculiar 
atid indeed essential to the dialect of the 
south of India, are introduced into the 
columns of this Lexicon. 

The great experience of the teamed an- 
tbor eminently qualifies him fi>r the la- 
borious and important task which he has 
undertaken to execute. This work is 
already very far advanced, and the zeal, 
perseverance, talents, and re^€a^ch fcy 
which he is distinguished render it proba- 
ble that tlie Lexicon will be ready for the 
press within fifteen mouths fmm the 
present date. 


DIALECT OF THE HINDUSTAN! LANGUAGE 
WHICH PREVAILS IN THE DEKHAN, OR 
SOUTH or India; by H. Harris, M. D. 
Second Member of the Medical Board at 
this Presidency. 

In this very extensive, laborious, and 
valuable work which Dr. Harris will soon, 
we hope, have it in his power to lay 
before the public, every derivative, com- 
pound, and piirase, in general use or ac- 
teptation, that occurs in this useful and 
popular language, is carefully referred to 
Its proper theme or root ; and the whole, 
thus analysed and distributed, are ranged 
711 classes, after the manner of Scapula and 


We had the honor, on the 2d of Novem- 
ber last, to submit a detaileil report <m 
the merits of the 'I’ehigu grammar 
com^Kised by Mr A. D. Campbell, the first 
of the Teluim works enumerate in the 
foregoing list. Various circumstMOtS, 
we ohseived, had combined to 
this report beyond the period at whm 
we hoped originally to have sabmH- 
ted it ; blit this delay, we remarked, 
had affordi d us an. opfM>rtuiiity of en- 
tering into a more minute examina- 
tion of the work, smd we trusted 
the re»dt of ovr labours, as contained i« 
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olir report, would meet the approbation ranged alphabetically, and confined to the 
of the Right Hon. the Governor in Couu- common dialect of the latter language; 
c*l* the meaning, or meanings of the several 

In forwarding our report, we had been words were simply given, without exp la- 
directed to state whether we would re- nation of tlieir general or particular use, 
commend the immediate printing of this and without examples of any kind: this 
work; a perusal of our repoit, we ob- plan, though posseS'^iiig the advantage of 
served, would sliew tlie opinion we enter- brevity, might, we thought, in some cases 
tained of its merits ; the suggestions which he productive of inconvenience ; foi when 
we had made for its inijjrovement, might, two or mm e meanings of a word occur- 
we thought, be fairly lett to the discretion red, the student, without the as'^istance 
of Mr. Campbell ; we felt confident that of a teacher, could not know which to 
they would not be rejected witliout due select, dhe execution of the woik was, 
consideration; and however we might we added, in general correct ; theic were 


differ from the author in minor points, 
our opinion of the general execution of 
the work wa.s such, as enabled us to re- 
commend that it should be immediately 
printed at the college. 

As our remarks on Mr. Campbell's 
grammar are too voluminous to be ad- 
mitted into the body of this address, we 
subjoin a copy of them as an appendix to 
the present general report. 

The Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council was pleased on tlie 8th of No- 
vember, 1814, to transmit for our consi- 
deration and report, a copy of a letter 
from Mr. M'Kerrell, Telugu translator 
to Government, with a Telngu vocabu- 
lary which accompanied it. 

In reply to this coninmnication, we ob- 
Bcrved, that in our present annual repoit 
we should state particularly the pi ogress 
we had made in preparing elementary 
works for the use of the students in tlie 
<x>Uege ; in the mean time we confined 
our observations to the Telugu voca- 
bulary composed by Mr. M'Keriell. 

The very considerable acquirements of 
Mr. M’Kerrell in Telugu and its cog- 
nate dialect the Canarese, and the dtsire 
manifested by this gentleman to ap[>ly 
these acquirements to objects of public 
utility, were, we observed, already too 
well known to require particular remark ; 
the present we considered another in- 
stance of laudable zeal in promoting one 
of the great objects for which the college 
was established ; and which, under tliat 
encouragement which Government had 
always shewn themselves so willing to 
affoid in similar cases, would, we trusted, 
be often imitated, when the talents of 
many who had benefitted by the in.stitu- 
tiou should have attained greater ma- 
turity, and elementary books should by de- 
grees be provided for all the languages of 
Southern India. 

We thought that the following remaiks 
on fill*. M’KcrreU’s work, would convey 
to the Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council a know ledge of the plan on which 
It was written, and the manner in which 
it was executed, and thereby enable him 
to form a judgment of its value to the 
public. The woik, we observed, was a 
vocabulary, English and 'J'elugu, ar- 


some mistakes in oithograjdiy, arising 
from too strict an adherence to common 
practice, and synonymous term^ might 
often be multiplied with advantage; but 
the defect of the greatest importance, 
was one which was, we remaiked, inse- 
parable fiom first productions of this 
kind ; wc meant tlie difficulty of render- 
ing with precision abstract terras, or the 
names of objects or attributes familiair 
in one tongue, but unknown, or of un- 
frequent occurrence in llio orher. 

ISuch <lefects, we observed, were not, 
however, more frequent tlian might be ex- 
pected ill a compilation in which little or 
no assistance could be derived from th« 
labors of preceding writers; ami there 
were none wliiih might not be easily re- 
moved. As a wiiole, W’e coii'^iJcred the 
work calculated to afford assistance to 
the Telugu student, especially if it 
should receive that improvement of which 
some parts weie susceptible, and we re- 
commended, therefore, that if should he 
printed for the use of the college. 

On the 15th of February vve liad the 
honor to lay before the Right Honorable 
the Governor in Council a letter fiom Cap- 
tain Warren, of His Majcsly’s 56th regi- 
ment of foot, a gentleman well known 
by his scientific acquirements and pid- 
ductions, forw'arding to us a dissertation 
on the solar computation of time, tvs prac- 
tised through the whole of the southern 
provinces under this piesidency, and in 
otlier parts of India, contaiuing rules and 
tables for the ready conversion of Euro- 
pean time into Indian solar time, and 
vice versts; also another dissertation on the 
lunar time observed by the Muhammadan 
nations^ containing rules and tables for 
ascertaining the commencement of the 
year of the Hijira at any period, and for 
the reciprocal conversion of F.uropcan and 
Muluuuinadau time. 

On the great utility of these rules and 
tables to the service in general, and to the 
students on the establishment nmler our 
charge in particular, we deemed it un- 
necessary to enlarge, it was, wc observed, 
clear that it wais ajioint of the first nece*^- 
sity, that the executive officers under this 
governnient should have a distinct know- 
ledge of the seveial methods of comput- 
ing time in use among the inhabitants of 
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the districts in whicii they preside, and 
that public iui'jiness must becTcutiy hicih- 
tated 1)) the possession of distinct and 
easy rules and tables for the conversion of 
time, as expiesscd by those methods, into 
European time and the reverse — as lite- 
rary productions, these diasei tations were 
on a subjec-t, which ^we believed, had not 
been practically inves titrated with a view 
to practical apjdication by any previous 
writer, except by the Rev. C. J. Bescliic, 
whose very valuable work had been tran- 
jilated and illustrated by Captain Warieii, 
and formed part of the paper first lueu- 
lioiied. 

With these obsei vations we begged leave 
to recommend, under vSection XX, Title 
First of the College Regulations, that 
these dissertations should be printed for 
the use of the institution and of the ser- 
vice, and that the Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council should confer on the 
author such mark of approbation as Iiis 
labors might be considered to merit. 

We begged leave to add, that Captain 
Waneii liad, at our suggestion, under- 
taken to compose a similar dissertation 
on ilie mode of computing lunai time, 
followed by the Hindu inhabitants of 

Expeniie j\ir the year 1614 , 

Secretary’s allow HHCO 1,901 10 5 

Head Ndiive Masters 8,4(K) 0 o 

Ndtuu TeacUeis 6,0<>l 39 7 

Native Sti dents 823 23 48 ... 

Office Estafihsliment and 
Prmiiiig Office, &c 870 0 0.... 

10.095 17 5 

Sadcr^ared 120 o 

t’otiringcut charges 94 40 5 

Furniture 

House-rent 1,200 0 

purchase of Books, umt 

Types 215 2i} 4 

13,(527 7 4 


Tfie only remaining items of increase are 
pagodas 1,212 2r> 41, under the bead of 
nativ'e teachers,*' and 102 2 14, under 
that of native students/* The great 
variety of languages now studied by tlie 
junior civil servants has obliged us to in- 
crease this branch of our establishment, 
which now consists of 53 teachers, and 
15 native students, and the increase of 
pay granted to some of them, under the 
college rules, as noticed in the present re- 
port, has also tended to add to the ex- 
pense on this account. We are willing, 
iowever, to believe that the total charge 
for the native establishment has nearly 
reached its ultim?ite standard, and tliat no 
further mateiial increase of expense is 
now likely to attend the institution. 

Mr. John Babiugton, the Tamil tians- 
Utor CO the Goveinment, having been pro- 
moted to an office in tlie commeicial de- 
partment at a distance from the residency, 
Mr, Richaid Clarke was nominated to 
aiUiceed him, and on the 1th April {a.st,be- 
Oliue ** ex-otfleio’* ^ member of our board. 


the northern provinces subject to this go- 
vernment, which w e hoped circums.tance* 
w’ould enable him t<i complete ; and we 
proposed, if approved by tlie Right Honor- 
able the Governor in Council, to publish 
the^e papei-s*, togetlier witli such other 
valuable writings, theoretical and practi- 
cal, on the modes of computing time in 
use in India, as we might be able to ob- 
tain, forming together a work, which 
would probably contain all that was neces- 
sary to be known on the subject, and 
which we doubted not would be produc- 
tive of considerable utilityf. 

The Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council in reply informed us, that in 
consideiation of the nieriis of the work« 
composed by Captain Waireu, and under 
the uncertainty of his lefurnmg to India, 
he had determined to pui chase tlie copy- 
liglit of those works. ' 

ACTUAL CHARGES FOR 1815. 

Excluding the allowances of the junior 
civil servants, we have the honor to sub- 
mit an abstract statement of the actual 
cxpewditui’e on account of the College of 
Fort St. George, during the year 1815, 
compared with that of the preceding yeac 
1814. 

Expsn se fur the yen. r 1 8 1 5 . Diff^ rente* 

> 1,799 44 79 101 JO M 


. . 2,S25 0 0 .... 75 0 b 

....7,214 19 48... , 1,213 $5 4f 

.... 925 85 62.... . 103 * 14 

.... 903 30 0.... 33 30 O 


5 11,368 30 30 

120 0 0 

^ 1 42 24 32 47 58 55 

168 0 O 168 0 O 

0 1,200 0 0 

^ 1,212 33 54 «97 5 14 


16,011 43 35 2,561 J 45 

Dt-duct decrease 176 10 51 

Actual increase 8,3»4 *15 74 

We have the honor to be, Sir, your 
most obedient and bumble servants. 

(Signed) Hdw. C. Gremteay^ 
John Moudetfy 
fV. Oliver, 

R, Clarke, 

J, ty. Kerrell, 

A. D. Cam phelL 

College, 

January \st* 1816. 

N, B. The Rev. the Archdeacon Mou5ley 
deems it proper to notice that he wa^ 
not present during the whole of the 
year 1814 alluded to in the concluding 
part of this report. 


* Mr. Gilclirist’s paper m Hindustani 
metory, and the otiier papers in the A»«tic II#- 
searches, wc remarked, contained mneb «a«&l 
information. . . 

t We sincerely rejoice that such a wetk t» m 
process of piibluation. Could our voice b# taevid, 
we would earnestly recommend tlint evsry iota of 
this sort of information ibottld be dfligentlj ccl- 
lected nnd pubiifhed. 


[ApRa^ 


debate at the east.india house. 


(Continued fr<om page 277,) 


How, Feh^ 6, l€17, 

Mr. Qtant rose aod said— The atten- 
tJW* Awi iwtienrc Of the conn of Broprie- 
ton heeK occa pied by one speech 

for neau'ly three hours, I feel unfeigned 
reSttctance after Ouch an ordeal, and at so 
late au hour 0 / the day, in offering my- 
self to your notice. Indeed 1 am less in- 
clined to the tssit, feeling almost exhaust- 
ed hy the Close attention which I have 
paid to the hoO* aud learned gentleman ; 
and, not a little am I discouraged by the 
consciousut!«s, that the time during which 
I must trouble fhe court, will not afford 
scope for that Justice which the import- 
ance of the subject requires. If however 
the court is disposed at this hour to hear 
my sentiments upon the question, ex- 
hausted and fatigued as 1 am, 1 shall, be- 
cause UD wilting that the learned gentle- 
jnaB*s .speech should pass without receiv- 
ing some immediate reply from me, rea- 
jsKly avail mysdf of the opportuuity. If 
the question were to be decided this da 5 % 
whatever relucUnce 1 jnight feel in being 
precluded the 0}*port unity of rebutting 
the charges aitd statements of the learned 
gentleman, yet 1 certainly should pot ar- 
rogate to the occupation of the 

whole of the remaining part of the day ; 
but, as it must be admitted that cacdour 
and Justice require au impartial he.iring 
of those who may be .disposed to offer 
their sentimoot* on the other side of the 
question, and that another day mu^t there- 
iore be appointed for that purpose, I in- 
dulge the hope of being allowed to take 
rhis occasion of stating as far as 1 may be 
able, my opinions on the subject before us. 

In the out-ct of what I have to offer, I 
mnsiprofeas 94yseif decidedly hostile to 
the motkln submitted to the court by the 
leam^ gentf^au. My opposition is 
grounded upon a long and tlmrough con- 
sideration of tl>e Subject, and upon a firm 
persuasion that the matter and the course 
of proceeding proposed by the motion are 
alike unadvi^able, with reference to pre^ 
sent circuia.Htattces, and inexpedient with 
respect to tb® true interests qf t^e Com- 
pwy. 

Before | iJO into any detail of my rea- 
sons for entertaining this opinion, Jet me 
take the liberty ol observing, that the 
true merits this ca^e cannot be justly 
appreciated hor thoroughly under'^tood 
without u candid, a liberal, and a com- 
plete diik:ur^‘oii of all the topics which 
WKf be Urged on both sides the question. 
But, I Owzi/ accordjog to loy view of the 
manner in which this subject is now 


brought forward by the hon, an^ learned 
geotleroan, re/errmg it fo the inquiry of 
the directors, the object does not seem 
60 much to be inquiry, as to throw blame 
ui>on that l>ody, by implied uutbunded ac- 
cusations — (Cries of nof no !) — I am 
sorry to obsen^e that the business of this 
day is not the beginning of hO ungenerous 
and uncandid a mode of proceeding. 
Other avocations occasioned my absence 
from the court on a former day wdicn this 
subject was brought forward ; hut I have 
seen reports of the proceeding>, which 
are novr in the hands of the public, ^^hich 
the public will rea/1 as they have been ac- 
customed to do, and winch are uncontra- 
dicted ; if, uncontradicted as they arc, I 
may judge from them, the proceedings of 
the former day were tinctfired through- 
out with injustice, error, and perversion. 
If this business hud commenced merely 
by a temperate proposition for inqui- 
ry, for tlie pioduction of papers, in 
order to a clmdid, liberal, and com- 
plete discu>sion, I should, if then pre- 
sent, have been, fjom my fonnrr decla- 
rations, from my confidence in the cause 
of the college, and turn the desire of ren- 
dering justice to a much injured institu- 
tion, in favour of .“^Ucfi a piopo.sition. 
Hut how was this bUMiiess intro(!uced? 
without any previous notice ; without the 
knowledge of tho^e who wtuild have 
thought it their duty to defend the col- 
lege — HI the abseiice of pers()us known to 
take a particular interest in that subject, 
occasion was .seized upon a mere collate- 
ral point to make a formal attack upon 
the college, its constitution, its cnarncter, 
and its effects, all which were furiously 
arraigne/l in terms of grosb unman nered 
invective and abuse U[>on ’«urmises, ru- 
mours and misrepresertations of interest- 
ed parties ; without the evidence of one 
proved fact, beyond the reports of the 
college professors themselves, which were 
unfairly strained and distorted, in order to 
make them answer a pnrp^^se which their 
natural genuine import could not serve, 
Such at least is the aocou[it of that de- 
Ixite of the 18th December given in the 
public papers. Of the general nature and 
course of that deba'e I presume, from the 
Conrurrcnce of all autlun ities, there can be 
130 doubt. Wltether the particular €%•* 
pre>sions ascribed to the h/m. mover and 
seconder of the morion of th tt day are ac- 
curately st.itcd, I bamiot say, haring my- 
self beeu,froiD distant av<jcati<m.s, uec^sja- 
rily absent ; but as they have been ciixia*' 
latcd thiDughout the kti^dom atid renuro 
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without a disavowal, they are fair objects 
of aniffladversion aud of contradiction and 
censure, as far as truth may warrant. A 
proceediug such as has been described was 
obviously uot a temperate proposal for pa- 
pers which ought afford materials for in- 
quiry. It was begimiipg with accusation 
and condemnation, first passing sentence, 
and then insisting on papers, evidently 
with an expectation and desire that they 
should confirm the sentence. The gen- 
tlemen became both accusers and judges, 
the other parties not even being heard ; 
and then they profess to call for inquiry. 
Could any thing be more opposite to the 
common principles of justice, than, first 
to condamn^ and then to propose an exa- 
mination into the grounds of the con- 
demnation ^ — they W'oald first execute 
the accused, and then examine into the 
justice of his sentence. I do uot wonder 
therefore, that the court of directors 
thought fit upon the motion for papers to 
oppose that motion, for how could they 
consent after a proceeding which, in the 
first instance, precluded all hope of a can- 
did discussion on the subject ? According 
to the reports therefore, which 1 liave 
seen of the ])rocec(Ungs at the last court, 
if they are to be (“redited, I must repeat 
in the most unqualified manner, that the 
agitation and management of the question, 
as it was then conducted, was one tissue 
of injustice, of error, and unfomidcd ac- 
cusation. Such were the proceedings of 
the former day. And, I cannot but feel 
the present proceedings to be exactly of 
the same description. The hon. and 
learned gentleman has brought forward a 
string of propositions, allot’ which are, 
more or less, cliarged with crimination 
and accusation against the college, and he 
has concluded, by prtjposiug a resolution, 
requiring the couit of directors to give their 
opinion upon each ot them. If the gene- 
ra court could be persuaded to pass such 
resolutions, what would be the conse- 
quence ? they would do the utmost inj us- 
tice to the court of directors, and to the 
very object of their inquirj^ ; they would, 
in fact, be sending the college to trial 
with an halter about its neck. The mo- 
tion carried crimination in every proposi- 
tionofit; and it seemed as if the hon. 
members who brought it forward, having 
failed of obtaining papers by which they 
might endeavour to support their former 
charges, were determined to accuse at all 
events. 

In the newspaper report of the speech 
of the hon. ana learneil gentleman on the 
former occasion, a history is^ given of the 
institution of the coll^, which is mate- 
rially erroneous. He has again gone to- 
day into a similar but more diffuse his- 
torical detail — “poasibly with a view to 
soften down some of the errors in the pre- 
ceding one, but it is still far aiough ibom 
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being correct. The tendency and obvious 
design of the whole of that histoi^ is to 
inculpate the court of directors, first on 
the ground of their having depai'ted from 
the original plan of the institutioa, and 
thereby given occasion to. all the evils 
alleged to have since happened ; next, 
for having put do ^vu the spl^udM institu- 
tion of lord Wellesley at Calcutta^ The 
learned gentleman is said in the report of 
his first speech to have begun by stating, 
that the Hertford college was instituted 
upon the suppression of that at Calcutta, 
to which suppression the report goes on 
to say, he agieed, because it was an uni- 
versity, not rt sc/iooi. Novv in the first 
place, there never had been a question be- 
fore the general court about suppressing 
the Calcutta college ; the learned gentle- 
man tlierefore has, if his speech is truly 
given, gratuitously acknowledged his ap- 
probation of a measure on which his opi- 
nion wa‘5 never asked. In the next place, 
what vvas done by the court of directors 
in abrogating lord ^Ve^esley’'^ institutioa 
took place in the year 1^02. At that 
period they certainly did order the 
suspension of the Calcutta establLshment, 
but in a short time after it was restored 
upon a reduced scale, and on that footing 
it had quietly existed neai ly two years, he- 
foie the formation of an establishment at 
home was submitted to thegeneral court. 
ft was every way therefore a complete mis- 
statement to represent this last institu- 
tion as founded upon the ruins of the 
other. The hon. and leamed gentleman 
has thought fit to launch forth into am- 
plified suiierlative commendations of the 
collegiate establishment ot the Marquis 
Wel'esley ; I have little disposition to fol- 
low him into that subject, as I conceive 
he has wandered into a field of expatia- 
tion, respecting both the Calcutta institu- 
tion and other matters wholly irrelevant 
to the point under consideration. But 
of his object I may take notice ; it seems 
to be to form a contrast between the 
grandeur and magnificence of lord Wel- 
lesley’s ideas, of his plan,Jand the dignity of 
his conduct relative to it, and the little- 
ness and narrowmess of the ideas and pro- 
ceedings of the court of directors, 'ilie 
learned gentleman has wholly omitted to 
state the grounds and principles on which 
the court acted, but he has himself, in 
mentioning his own inducements for uot 
approving the Calcutta college, advanced 
strong reasons against it, and il is for 
him after having concurred in the supprw- 
sion of it, and stated the grounds ou which 
he justifies himself for so doing, to shew 
the consistency of his present strain of 
ailment with his conduct and his opi- 
nions. The learned gentleman has la- 
boured to shew that the leadingmotive of 
the court of directors in disapproving of 
the plan of lord Wellesley was to save ex- 

You III. 3 C 
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peii^e. Tkis indeed appears a prominent 
leasoa in the dispatch of the court in the 
year 1802, but it is well kno\^n that this 
dispatch was altered by the board of cou- 
troul who expunged much the greater part 
of what the court of directors had writ- 
ten, and in particular the following pas- 
sage, stating their objectiou to the piin- 
ciple of the institution. 

*■* The most material benefits which are 
** wanted in the education of young men 
receired into our service may we con- 
** ceive be obtained by the adoption of a 
** plan of instruction upon a much sraal- 
ler scale, such a one as we shall pomt 
“ out in a subsequwit paragraph. 

“ Whatever European education is 
** deemed proper for our servauts, we are 
decidedly of opinion, tliey should re- 
** ceive in Europe, and that their applica- 
“ tion in India should be confined chief- 
** ly to the study of subjects properly In- 
diau j we have theretore in contempla- 
tion to establish such regulations at 
home as shall afford the means of their 
acquiring, with classical and raathema- 
tical instruction, the elements of those 
branches of science most useful in our 
service abroad/’ 

Such was the opinion of the court of 
directors expressed at that time. The 
gi’eat objectiou they had to lord Welles- 
ley’s plan, was, that it pr()posed a general 
course of EurojMjan literature and science, 
in a country where these were exotics, 
and could not be taught witli near so ma- 
ny advantages and with so much etficjency 
as in England. It proposed that young 
•nen, after they had been launched out in ♦ 
to the world, should again enter upon a 
long course of scholastic education, under 
the discipline and restraints of a collegiate 
life ; and in order to accomplish this plan, 
without too longietarding the conimeiice- 
Bient of their actual seiTice, it was re- 
q^uired that the writers should be sent out 
.to India at the early age of fifteen. The 
court of directois thought that at this age 
the judgment must be immature, the 
principles unformed; and that it would 
be every way better that whatever Euro- 
pean learning was proper for their ser- 
vants should be given in England, and 
whatever time was to be allotted to 
education, excepting otnly education pure- 
ly oriental, should be passed at home ; by 
^ich means their principles, religious 
and moral, their knowledge of their own 
country, its constitution, policy, and 
laws, their habits, manners, and whole 
character, would be more fixed, and they 
would enter on foreign scenes, dangerous 
t4) youth, with less hazard and greater ad- 
.lantage. This wiis the grand considera- 
. ifiou tliat weiglied with the court of direc- 
tors, and surely it must approve itself to 
tvery British mind. This was the lead. 


ing principle in the collegiate institu- 
tion which they framed in 1804. Th© 
learned gentleman is pleased to assert 
tliat the plan of this institution was 
borrowed from lord Wellesley's. Alt 
I shall say upon that head is, that even 
before lord Wellesley went to India the 
want of an appropriate uistitutioa in this 
country for the instruction of young men 
destined for the service of the Company 
abroad was felt, and the outlines of a 
plan of education proper for that purpose ; 
nearly such a plan was afterwards adopt-' 
ed, suggested by some meml>ers oi the 
court among their friends, of which there 
is written evidence still in existence. 

T' ‘ .'sertedthat 

I' r.\ ■ ■■■ I ■■■I ■ I merely to 

esiauiiwi iiac/tool, I'he report of the first 
debate makes him say that he proposed 
the Hertford establishment ; that his pro- 
position of a school was ajqrroted withm 
the bar ; but that his idea was iK>t follow- 
ed by the directors, who by their inju- 
dicious mode destroyed tlie object — that 
the resolution he proposed pledged to no 
specific establishment, hut to the erection 
of a schooln (Apparently, by the way, a 
contradiction in terms). 

I deny the statement in toto. The idea 
of a school never entered into the minds 
of the directors. 1 challenge the hon. 
gentleman to produce a single passage 
from any paper or document wherein the 
terra or the notion of a school appears. 
The very first prospectus which was pi'o- 
duced by the committee of coi respondence, 
to whom the consideration of tlie subject 
was originally referied, a document dated 
in October 1304, described an institution 
in its nature collegiate ; and certainly in 
no part of that prospectus w*as there a 
single word which could give rise to the 
notion that a school estahlishnent merely, 
was intended. If reference was had to 
that document, it would be seen from the 
plan of education described, that it waa 
utteily incompatible with the idea of a 
school. It set out with this general ob- 
servation : — 

“ As the Company's civil servants are 
to be employed in all the different 
branches of the administration of extend- 
ed dominions, it will be reailily admitted, 
that, as far as may consist with an eai ly 
entrance upon the duties of active life 
(also very necessary in their case), they 
should receive an education, comprehend- 
ing not only the usual course of classical 
learning, but the elements of such other 
parts of knowledge, as may be more pecur 
liarly applicable to the stations they have 
to fill, independent of the improvements 
which they may receive from establish- 
ments in India in studies properly oriental 
^improvements which cannot commence 
till some years of youth are already past) 
there is a moatomportant period of life to 
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be filled up, before they leave their native 
country. In that period their principles 
of every kind are to be formed, and their 
minds cultivated; it is the only period 
their destination will allow for the acqui- 
sition of European literature and science ; 
and in a word, on the use which is made 
of it must depend, iu a very material de- 
^a;ree, their future character and services. 
It is not, then, to be doubted, that they 
sliould not be left to such chance of ac- 
quisition, as the routine of public or coun- 
try schools may, under all the varieties of 
situation, tutorage, example, and other 
circumstances incident to persons collect- 
ed from every part of the United King- 
tlora, aflFord them. There ought to be 
one course and standard of appropriate 
education for them ; and to this end, one 
place of instruction. There they should 
be trained with care, and required to give 
proofs of real proficiency ; m order to 
which they shoidd be subjected to the test 
of strict and impartial examination, a 
test hardly to be looked for in all the 
differini? modes and degrees of their pre- 
sent education. Nor ouglit it to be the 
only object of such a system, to form 
good servants for the Cempany : the 
w.’stem should atm also at making 
them good subjects, and enlightened pa- 
triots. They are to leave their native 
coiuitry at au early age, to pass many 
years of life among a people every way 
dissimilar to their own ; their sphere of 
action is placed at a remote distance from 
the parent state ; they are to manage in- 
terests of the highest value to that state ; 
and our vast acquisitions there, with the 
continually increasing number of Eu- 
ropeans in those territories, tend to 
streuglhen their attachment to that quar- 
ter. It is therefore of importance, that 
the young men, before their departure, 
should be imbued with reverence and love 
for the religion, the constitution and laws 
of their own country; and hence the 
plan ©f tfceir studies should comprehend 
some elementary' instruction in those 
mtjst essential branches of knowledge. 
Those branches will also be best learnt, 
before the young men have launched out 
tuto the world ; which, without such in- 
struction, they would do, uufortified 
against errotteous and dangerous opi- 
nions 

Then the report goes on to enumerate 
the different brandies of education which 
would be uecessary — Classical Learning — 
Composition, Arithmetic, integral and 
fractional — Algebra — Matliematics — Ele- 
ments of General Law, of the Law of 
England, of the British Constitution, of 
Politics, Finance, and Commerce— some 
acquaintance with Natural Philosophy — 
French and English — the Evidences of 
ChrisiianUy ' — the principles, obligations 
.aud jsaoctiqiis of Religion and Moxala— 


and the elements of one or two Eastern 
Languages. For these various branches 
it was proposed there should be proper 
teachers. Does all this -suggest the idea 
of a school ? Wliere does there exist miy 
school establishment of this nature ? Ig 
it not eUnlent that the whole scope and 
design of the report which has been quot- 
ed, a report fully adopted by the court of 
directors, point to a more liberal institu- 
tion, to such a course of learning as i- 
only to be found iu collegiate establish- 
ments ? 

But the learned gentleman has imagin- 
ed, that it was after the appointment of 
Dr. Henley to be principal master that tire 
notion of a college w'as first tlmught of 
It is true tliat the term college does not 
occur in the report above quoted ; that 
report was au outline. Wlien the general 
court approved of it in February 1805, a 
committee was appointed to follow up 
the plan into its details, and iu June fol- 
lowing they presented a report, proposing 
those details in which the institution was 
expressly named a college^ and contra- 
distinguished from a preparatory school, 
which that committee recommendedto be 
also established. It was in the same 
report that Dr. Henley was designated 
principal, aud teachers for the institution 
proposed ; but in all this there was nothing 
incongruous to the scope and tenor of thfc 
first report — it rather naturally emanated 
from that report, the whole plan and ob- 
ject of which remained unchanged. Nor 
does it at all follow, that because tlie firat 
report, which uses the term college^ i<5 
that dated in June 1805, the term had 
not been adopted before. 

The committee, as already observed, 
^v^s tornied immediately aft^='r the general 
court had, m February 1805, sauctioned 
the plan laid before them ; it tvas a com- 
mittee, with tlie exception of one person, 
composed of as competent and efficient 
men as had often appeared in that house, 
of which the court will be sensible if I 
merely mention their names. The Chair- 
man (Hon. W. F. Elphinstone), SirFraucis 
Bariiig, Bart, Sir Hugh Inglis, Bart. Sir 
William Beoslcy, B-art. Sir Theophilus 
Metcalfe, Bart. Charles Mills, Esq. John 
Hudleston, Esq. John Inglis, Esq. and 
the Deputy Chairman (Charles Grant, 
Esq.) 

The report of tliis committee, dated 
the 12tb June 1805, was approved by the 
court of directors on the 26th of the same 
month, afud laid before the general court 
on the 12th of July, 1805, by whom the 
details pro^msed in it, and the appoint- 
ment of a principal and professors of the 
institution, under the express designatio» 
of a colleg€y were then also swttiiHied. 
All this, it will be observed^ was before 
the institution bad any aeti^ commence- 
ment or being : althougti^ the lean^ 
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cd ^entlcman’e mode of expressing him- 
self, persons unacquainted with the his- 
tory of the transaction, might be led to 
suppose that the court of directors first 
actually began with a school, and after- 
wards turned that school into a college. 
But did the learned gentleman ever pro- 
pose a school, as he is stated to have as- 
serted ? Did he, when he found that his 
idea was not followed, that tlie directors 
by their injudicious mode destroyed the 
object, namely, of a school institution, 
did he testify his disappointment and dis- 
approbation in any way ? Did he ever by 
any means make it once known that lie 
really was disappointed ? Let facts answer 
these questions. When the proposal of an 
appropriate institution was first broiiglit 
before the court of proprietors, in Febiu- 
ary 1805, founded upon the report of the 
committee of correspondence of October 
1804, already quoted, in which, as has 
been shewn, theie was not the least men- 
tion of a school, blit a delineation was 
given of a plan widely different, did the 
learned gentleman, or any other gentle- 
man, on that oecasion, ever broach the 
idea of a school ? The term was never 
uttered. But the learned gentleman gives 
it to be understood that he meant a school; 
nay, if his words are correctly reported, 
that the Company were, by a resolution 
which he moved, pledged to a school. Let 
that resolution speak lor itself and for tlie 
learned gentleman. It was the resolu- 
tion which he proposed to the general 
court, when, as just noticed, the measure 
of an appropriate institution was first 
submitted to the proprietors iu February 
1805 — and it was in the following terms 
**-terms for which I give the learned 
gentleman credit : — 

Resolved, That this court doth high- 
ly approve of an establishment in this 
countiy for the education of youth, de- 
signed for the Company’s civil service iu 
India, and promises itself the happiest 
consequences ftom a system which, in- 
stead of sending out writers to India at 
too tender an age to admit of fixed or 
settled principles, proposes previously to 
perfect them as much as possible in clas- 
sical and liberal le<iming, and thoroughly 
to ground them in the religion, the con- 
stitution, and the laws of their country ; 
so that when called upon to administer 
their functions abroad, they may be mind- 
ful of the high moral obligations under 
which they act, and of the maxims of the 
British Government, whose character for 
justice, freedom, and bc-nevolence, they 
will feel it their duty and their pride to 
support.'* 

Is there in any part of this resolution 
the least mention of, the least allusion to 
a school 7 Do not such comprehensive 
expressions as these, to perfect them 
a» m&ch as possible in classical and liber- 
al learning, and thoroughly to ground 


them in the religion, the constitution and 
the laws of their country,” natvually 
point to an institution of a higher order ? 
Is there any school where such a course 
of education is administered ? Could the 
cmmciatioii of such a scheme suggest to 
any hearer the idea of a school ? Certainly 
neither the learned gentleman, nor auy 
other proprietor, did at that time advert 
to any such idea. But if, notwithstanding 
all these things, the learned gentleman 
still conceived that a school was the thing 
intended, he must have been completely 
undeceived, when on the 1 2th July 1805 
the committee’s report, already raeutioued, 
was brought before tlic general court, an- 
nouncing expressly tlie designation of a 
college, and the appointment of professors 
with salaries. What then was his conduct 
on that occasion ? Did he di'^cover any 
surprise or disappointment ? Did he le- 
inonstrate against the change which he 
lias since asserted and arraigned ? Nothing 
of all tbis,— He was, as I find from some 
notes of the proceedings, present at the ge- 
neral court, and the committee’s report no- 
tifying the appointment of a principal and 
certain professors of the college, and pro- 
posing salaries to them, was then appioved, 
without the least opposition from auy 
quarter ! A confirmation of this proceed- 
ing took place in the following general 
court of the 19th July, I cannot posi- 
tively state whether the learned gentle- 
man was then also present, but bciug a 
veiy constant attendant, it is quite pro- 
bable that he was ; and certainly there 
was not upon that occasion, any more than 
on the preceding one, when tlie learned 
gentleman undimbtedly was in his place, 
the smallest indication of objection. 
But the learned gentleman, after all this 
proceeding, is, in speaking of a subsequent 
period, stated to have said, “ They (the 
directors) should have erected a school, 
but they erected a iiniversitu, and en- 
dowed professorships of all kinds.” This 
statement has gone forth to the public. 

The appointment of pro fessoi ships, and 
the designation of a college, it has been 
Just sccDjweie acquiesced in by the leaiued 
gentleman. Theerection of a suitable edifice 
for a collegiate establisliment was not in 
consequence of any change in the plan of the 
institution, but in furtherance of it. The 
place first engaged for it was the castle 
of Hertford. That place was found too 
small for the accommodation of the pupils 
and professors, and its situation in a 
large town was productive of serious in- 
convenience. No other suitable place 
offered, and a small treehold estate ^ing 
on sale in that neighbourhood, the direc- 
tors thought it advisable to purchase that 
estate, and to make it the scite of a col- 
legiate structure, to be founded by the 
East-India Company, for the benefit of 
their young servants. 

The expense of such an edifice, thougl^ 
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certainly considerable, could be no con- The college had been sometime open* • 

elusive objection, where the eiid^ to be at- and in operation at Hertford Castle before ^ 

tained w'erc of such high import .tnce. it was proposed to erect au edifice on | 

Concerning the^e cuds, the learned gentle- puipose for ii. The pi incipal and pro- 
mao seems now to entertain ideas which fessois were in their places, and thestu- 
were not to be collected from his first sen- dents were habited in the academical ; 

timenfs, and which certainly do not accord costume of caps and gowns, a circum- \ 

with those that guided the court of di- stance which the learned gentleman treats 
rectors in forming their plan of education, as an enormous and portentous evil, the 
He does not now expect that young gen- immediate and fatal cause of all the 
tlemen educated in philosophy, political mischiefs that have happened there, 
economy, mathematics, &c. will descend With all these evils of a college and 
to count ba es and measure muslins. He professors, and philosophy, and juris- 
thinks ita to send out wiiteis thus prudence, and other hiuh qualifica- 

cducated — an army of young Grot i uses tions, and caps and gowns fully before ji 

and Puffendorfs, as he happily expresses the learned gentlema , and with a propo- 
it, whose qualifications are too high for sition to erect a handsome building in 
the situations they are intended to fill, order to make them permanent, wlmt 
who cannot descend to the drudgery of might he expected to be the conduct of 
the counting-house, instead of sending out that learned gentleman wlien such a pro- 
writers qualified for the purposes of com- position was offered to be adopted ? His 
merce. And he seems to think thattlie aidual conduct was, that he himself, in 
thing most important in the servants the geneial court, moved a vote of appro- 
of a great commercial body is a perfect bat ion of that erection as recommended 
knowledge of the Company’s trade. If the by the court of directors I It is for the 
court of directois had entertained such learned gentleman to leconcile his present 
notions, they would not have thought it statements with the series of facts now 
necessary to propose any place or plan of recited — it is for him to reconcile his 
appropriate education ; and it will be iti past conduct wdth these statements, i 
vain to look for the learned gentleman’s am quite at alo^s how cither can be done, 
present system in his motion of 1805. I liope I shall be pardoned if I dwell with 
Equally incompatible is it with the nature some minuteness on these points and 
of the functions to be performed by tlie otbers which are to follow. 'Hie course 
Company’s civil servants. Is commerce now pursued by the learned gentleman in this 
the great feature of the Company's Indian business may not, in itself, be of such 
administration? Are all the seivauts ein- iiiipoitance as to claim any detailed in- 
ploycd in that line ? Not one sixth of vestigatiou, but it is important to vindi- 
them ! Tlie rest, that is the gieat hoih, o.ite the conduct of the court of directors 
are employed in the judicial, the revemue, and the nature ot the institution It is 
tiiepoiitical depai tineiitSjOi in the various aNo materia! to shew tlie learned gentle- 
public offices of government. All tlK^o manV hahihty to inaccuracy, and if he be j 

require the eleiiients of such a liberal inaccurate ia i elating things in which he j 

t ourse of learning as is imrsued at Heit- was himself coucerued — how much more 
ford college ; and e\ciithe commerce of may he be liable to mistake in making 
theCompuiiyieqiiires well educated young use of information derived from others? 
men. Indeed the education of young per- This will be exemplified in proceeding 
sons brought up for commerce at home, next to advert to the internal state and 
isnot now confined to the counting-house conduct of the college. Here it is, that 
and warehouse. Liberal instruction fits the learned gentleman has made his most 
them the better for their sphere. Still furious attack, and on the ground of oc- 
les.s is a contracted laborious application casional disturbances, fiom which no 
to the mechanical parts of trade, though large place of education is free, he has.» 
well in its place, suitable to India. There by the mo.-t aggra\ated and sweeping 
the corameice of tlie Company is upon a charges, acca^ed the discipline, the Icarn- 
great scale it will be best conducted by jng, the morals of the place, and involved 
men wlio^e minds are opened and enlarged piofessois, students, and even directors* 
by knowledge, even when they have also to ju one general condemnation. The oii- 
atteud as they ought to the details of ac- ginal report of the debate states him to 
counts and the qualities of goods. And have .said, that — “ In a shori time (that 
there is this further material reason for is after the establish meat of the college 
giving the same course oflcarning to all the and the baneful fopperies of caps and 
Companj’’s servants, because their lives iti gowns) he saw that every thing was goi^ 

India are, generally speaking, and very wrong ; he never heard of such audacity 
properly, interchangeable, so that a and disorder — insurrections, assault® 
man now employed in commerce may and expulsion — every species of vio- 
hereafter become a revenue or political lence, confusion, and disorder.” This 
servant. “ little time** was a spaic* of rather more 
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than three year?. The college wa«? in ac- 
tivity in the autumn of and it was 

the latter end oi 1808 iHJtoie any disturb- 
ance hnppened theie. What tlien took 
place was not follovved by any serious 
consequences. A year after another riot 
occurred wiiich proved more serious. It 
excited attention at the time ; for, besides 
the mftictiott of several minor puuish- 
Bients, six students were expelled. This 
restored subordinatioii. luthe year IBIO 
all was quiet and prosperous. Conform- 
4 d}ly to a motiou pas'^ed in tlie jteneral 
fouit in Apinl 1B09, a report of the state 
of the college in tiiat >ear wa< laid before 
idle general court in the month of Decem- 
ber 1810, and it was so satisfactory, that 
the following resolution was in coiise- 
quence then passed r — 

“ That tins court has heard with great 
*atisfaction the account given them by 
the court of directors, re>pecting the state 
of their college at Haileybury, and the 
considerable progress made by tlie stu- 
dents in general in tlie various branches 
learning, and has peculiar pleasure in 
recording the names of the following gen- 
tiemeti, who are reported by the college 
committee to have“ highly di&tinguished 
themselves/* 

Who was the mover of this resolution ? 
Ko other than the learned gentleman him- 
self. But if he “saw,” or “heard,” or .sus- 
pected only a small part of the enormities 
be has recently charged to the college, iis 
existing at oi before the period in question, 
bow could he possibly propose such a reso- 
kilion,HndwitlKHit thesmallcst advertence 
oi allu>iou to any kind of disorder ? The 
report of the college committee might af- 
ford occtision for observation, but it oblig- 
ed to no '^iich testimony of a|)probation. 
The leanied gentleman, tiowe\er, did not 
think even this tesriinony ciumi'h, for in 
the mouth of March 181 1, he proposed an- 
other resolution, extending that appio- 
bation to m.any more students. If tlie 
learneil gentleman thought it right, with 
aU the knowledge he then possessed oi> 
the subject, which might easily be all that 
existed, for there had beeti but one seri- 
ous idot, and that above a year before — if 
he thought it right spontaneously to pro- 
pose and to repeat a vote of approbation, 
how doe* such a proceeding ^ree with 
the extreme ill opinioti he now states him- 
self to have had of the college even from a 
very early period after its cowinciicement Y 
With the learned gentleman rests the dif- 
ficult task of reconciling things that ap- 
pear so contradictory, But one thing is 
certain, that in the first four yeais of the 
college only onedi.*turbance had happened, 
and this was confined to a few students, 
though the whole were blamed. 

Thus it had happened in other instances. 
Occasional excesses and disorders were 
represented as the pernianeut character 


of the place, and for the misconduct of th« 
smullcr ])art of the students that society 
in general was involved in obloquy. I 
mii'.t enter iny protest against this^ indis- 
cr.minate censure, easily indeed thrwrn 
out, hut most unjubtly applied. The great 
majority of the young men who were in 
college during the period it is alleged to 
Irave been in a state of turbulence and dis- 
order, had gone through the course of their 
studies with much advantage and credit. 
But by such sweeping invectives and mis- 
representation'?, as the honourable gentle- 
men had so largely contributed to disse- 
min ite the whole body of the students 
who had gone to India, many of them of 
distinguished diaracter and proficiency, 
were libelled and calumniated. And tiiis, 
after liiey had entered upon ilic field of 
their labours in India with fur |*romi'?eof 
tin honourable caretT ; after a pai t of them 
had already acquired high credit. 

How far they have bt^cri frtnn de'?crving 
such treatment may turther jqipcar from 
the genera! result or return whicli, leaving 
a more particular defence of the institu- 
tion to others, I shall now’ exhibit of the 
imtnber of students entered there, and the- 
nuinber who have been expelled fw mis- 
conduct. Since the eommenceiMcnt of tho 
coliette to the end of the year iBlfi, the 
number of student.* whidi have l>een ad- 


mitted into it amounts to 427 

Of these there w^re trom vari- 
ous causes withdrawn lb> 

Appointment annulled 1 

Wed 2 

Did not proceed 4 

Refused certificate 1 

21 

Expelled, in 1809 6 

1811-12 5 

1814 1 

1815-lfi, fitKiUy ... 5 


17 

Of these the students ex- 
pelled in 1811-12, were 
afterw’ard.s pardoned, but 
one did not proceed .... 5 


The total number fiuallyex- 
pelled 

,.12 

— 

• Remained. . 

Of which, gone to India. . , . 

.... 

In the College of those entered 1 r,. 

to the end of 181b / 


'rhus, after all that had been so recent- 
ly urged respecting the disorders of the 
college, tliere had been out of 420 stu- 
dents only 17 expelled; of w'hich *5 had 
afterwards been rcstoretl ; hut blowing 
the number to be 17, it did not amount tq 
4 per cent, nud reckoning according tu 
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time, these hav'mg been the expulsions in 
11 years will make only about tliice in 
two years ; a ]u’o portion which probably 
will not appear at all extraoulinary to 
persons acquainted with the history of 
other teemiiiaries of education. Of the 
33y young men who had gone to India, by 
far the gi-eater number had carried witli 
tlieiu respectability of chaiacter, not only 
for conduct but for proficiency in those 
studies which were to fit them for their 
destination. And tnany of them were 
now serving the Company In India in the 
highest stations tlieycould hold consistent - 
lywith the parliamentary regulations wliicli 
established a certain proportion between 
rank and emolument, it also deserved to 
hk remarked tliat, as could be shewn by a 
long eimimerdtion of particiriars, tliosc 
young men who had been most distinguU li- 
ed at Hertford, had been in like manner 
diitiuguished in India by the promotiem 
they' r-eccived. And these are circum- 
stances which cannot but be grateful to 
the fi lends of the institution, which the 
liberality of the Company has founded in 
tliis country. Tiicy are proofs that tlie 
institution has iu a gieat degree answered 
the views witli vihich it was formerl. And 
this conclusion is .strenittlicncd l>y Uie 
testimonials which the highest authori- 
ties ill India have given to the character 
of the young men educated at that csta- 
ment. {)f these, I shall beg leave to read 
an extract from the Discourse of Lord 
Minto, the Govei-nor-General, to the Col- 
lege of Calcutta in the year IrilO, 

Mr. Loitndt's hcie intei riipLed the hoii. 
gentleman, and asked whether the five or 
six young men who iiatl been mentioned, 
were includeil in the t^vclve that had hecn 
exptdled ? — ^ vf Onler ! oider I no 

intcrrvption !) 

Mr. Grant resum jd, and said, I have 
listened with tliC eieatest attention for 
three hours to tiio s[)eech of the learned 
■gentleman, who has been heard without 
the slightest interiaqition from any pait of 
the court ; 1 therefore trust that I may 
be heard with patience by tliose on the 
other .side of the question.- — (Hear ! hear.' 
hear I was going (proceeded .Mr. 
Grant) to qpote the testimonial ofLoid 
Minto in Tdlo. It is in substance as fol- 
lows : — 'rha£ he is enabled to state from 
his ou'n observation^ that the (olhgenf 
Caivutta had derived some of its most 
disti/i^nlshed ornaments from Ilertfonf 
£oUegv , and that the. ofidal reports u til 
shew that students who have been trans- 
laHd from Hertford to Fort irdliam^ 
$tand lioaorally distinguished for regular 
attendance, for obedience to the statutes, 
and the discipline of the college ; for or- 
derly and decorous demeanour, for mode- 
ration in expense, and consequently in 
amount of their debts, and in a word for 
Vme deicficieii vj condmt tvhkb denote 


men iveil born, and characters v^eU 
trained. 

The Calcutta college cotincil, in a let- 
ter to tile gu\ernor-general in council, of 
2Dth November 1H12, repeat an observa- 
tion made in the visitor’s (Lord MiiUo^«) 
speech of 1810 — Vhat very great and- 
general improvement in the college has 
been very conspieHou'i in th^ conduct of 
the students who have passed through 
Hertford college. 

Captain Roeliurk, Examiner in the CaJ- 
oiuta college, says — he believes it is gene-- 
railu admitted as a fact, that students wowr 
in college are much steadier iu every re- 
spect than they were in fwmer years, and 
that this is perhaps owing to their previous 
education at Hertford college. 

Tlie Marquis of Hastings also, i^his 
DUciiurse to the Calcutta college in 1814, 
takes favourable notice of the proficiency 
iu the oriental languages of several of 
the students arrived tiom Hertford college. 

l wish these candid and hoimraVe tes- 
tinvonies fioin ‘vudi high authorities, these 
real diicumenl'- .ind leal facts, to be con- 
trasted with the \ irnleut, ludoruDihiate 
accusations which the court liuve heard 
this day and vui alh uiei occasion. Such 
authentic tt stiin(mie^ ought to be op^tosed 
to all the bold as^elt.iolls and anonymous 
calumnies which h.i\e been >o iudustnou-r- 
ly circulated tliroughout tiie kingdom, and 
which are, in truth, utterly luiworthy of 
credit. 

The'''? testimonies arc a sufficient refu- 
tation of the violent, vague, unsupported 
accusations of the honorable gentlemen 
who have brouglit forward t:ie piescntmo- 
tion. 'Ehey may a]^)>eive a'* an evidence 
that the college ha-^ in a ii-gli degree 
answcied the parp*»'e5> of its institution. 
Whether it lias answered those purposes is 
the first point proposed for inquiry in the 
motion before tlie court. I contend that 
no just ground has been sJi^vvti — tiiat 
there is no just ground for moving 
such an inquiry; that the proofs which 
have been given m Lngland of the profici- 
ency of the students, and the evidence* 
which have lomc funu Imlia of their 
character, are sufiicient to affoid reason- 
able satisfaction, and to obviate a pro- 
ceeding wiiich would be not only uunecef- 
sary, but phiiuly ho>t’de md detrimental. 

In pointing out some of tlie errors of the 
learned gentleman in Iris historical detail, 
I have alierdy mentio’ued, in opposition 
to the statement with which he set out, 
that the original idea and dc.<«ign of tlie 
institution w.is not a sclwml, but an es- 
Liblii'li^ient of a iqoie enlarged hadliberul 
nature, and that the plan which has been 
since followed is iu consnuaace with tho 
original intention- Reganb>iil cou- 
traiy assertions as quite Ttnwarr.antiul, 
and the point itself as one of iin»M>r!'mce, 
1 must beg leave to recur co .t, Tre 
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wbol€ tenor of the papers to which 1 have 
referred, I think, clearly shew that the de- 
sign contemplated by the court of direc- 
tors looked to a higher and more liberal 
institution than a school of any kind. I 
rever heard until the learned gentleman, 
to my great surprise, advanced the notion, 
that they had been at all supposed to have 
departed from their first purpose. I am 
persuaded the honorable person wiio 
happens at present to fill the chair in this 
court (Mr. Elphinstoue), and who was 
Chairman of the couit of directors when 
tlie establishment was set on foot, never 
conceived that he was then proposing a 
school. That it was to be an e>tablish- 
meiit of a higher and more comprehensive 
nature was the universal understanding 
of the diiectors of that time, as well as 
of the committee to whom they delegated 
the consideration of a plan of educariou, 
in which committee were men not likely 
implicitly to act upon the ideas of others. 
For my own part, 1 never had the slightest 
conception that a school was the thing to 
be formed ; and indeed when the object 
ill view was considered, it was quite ob- 
vious that nothing but a collegiate insti- 
tution could effect it. What was the ob- 
ject No other than such a coiiise of 
liberal learning as is pursued at the uni- 
versities ; only that the ttme to bt' given 
was less, therefore the appheation Jo par- 
ticular branches of study min t be piopot- 
tionably abridged. The young men, in 
short, >vere to be imbued n ith t lie ele- 
ments of a liberal education, so far as 
was compatible with tl.eir entrance 
on their Indian career, and in such a de- 
gree as might enable them afterwards to 
improve and build upon the foundation 
that had been laid. No school upon any 
existing plan, nothing formed upon tiie 
principle of a scl.ool, pi o peri y so called, 
could have answered this pm pose. The 
eads to be Httamed naturally pointed to 
something more in the nature of a cel- 
lmate establishment. 

One word to the learned gentleman on 
tlie suggestion of an. establishment moie 
m the nature of a school — where mas- 
“ ters should attend at stated hours, hav- 
ing proper authority for the enforce- 
** meat of obedience, learning, and moral 
“ conduct.” The question immediately 
occurs, how could masters, attending only 
at stated hours, enforce obedience and 
moral conduct at those times they did not 
attend? What authority would be suf- 
ficient in this case, even if the ina'^ters 
were to act in a body ? but coming, as 
they probably would, in a soi t of rotation, 
what eificit ncy could one or two possess ? 
Would not a-^eltled C'-tabh'^hmeiit, where 
the teacliei s wo dd be always present, and 
devote tluii whole tune to this one ob- 
ject, be fa*, moiv operative both as to in- 
Sti-uctioQ and diScipIiue ? Then the sug- 


gested establishment would still treat the 
students as school boys, liable to school 
punishments, whereas one object of the 
existing institution was from the begin- 
ning to treat those who had acmally re- 
ceived a destination to the Honorable 
situation of civil servants of the Company, 
as young men, entered into the first step 
of manly studies and the manly chai'acter 
— a character which it is of importance 
they should be able to support on lauoch- 
iiig out into the world, instead of enter- 
ing on that untried and dangerous scene 
as school boys. 

Another idea suggested in the course of 
these discussions is, that the education of 
the youth intended for the Company’s 
service should be left to the parents or 
connections, only subjecting the jmpiis to 
a strict test of examination as to pro- 
ficiency in learning, when they came to 
pass for ivriters. This mode of educa- 
tion was adverted to in the original 
}>rospectus of the existing isy stern. 

‘‘ It iij not to be doubted, say the Com- 
luittcc of correspoudeocein their first 
“ report of October 1804, that they (the 
“ youth destined to the civil semen) 
“ should not be left to such chance of ac- 
“ quisition as the routine of public or 
“ couiitiy schools may, under all the va- 
“ riefies of situation, tutorage, example, 

“ and other clu'umsiances, incident to 
“• pirsoiw collected tVoni every ])art of the 
“ United Kingdom, afllb.d them. There 
ought to be one course and standard of 
** appiopriate education for them ; and 
to this end, one ];Iace of instruction. 

‘‘ There they should be trained with care 
“ and required to give proofs of real pro- 
“ ticiency ; in order to which they should 
“ be subjected to the test of strict and im- 
“ partial examination— a test hardly to 
be looked for in all the ditfering modes 
“ and degrees of their present education. 

“ Nor ought it to be the only object of 
“ such a system to form gooil servants 
“ for the Company ; the system should 
‘‘aim also at making them good subjects 
“ and enlightened patriots. It is there- 
“ fore of importance tliat the young men 
“ before their departure shouM be irabu- 
“ ed with reverence and love for the re- 
“ ligion, the constitution, and laws of 
“ their own country, and hence tlie plan of 
“ their studies should comprehend some 
“ elementai 7 instruction in those mostes- 
sential branches of knowledge. Ir must 
“ evidently prove advantageous to initiate 

“ all the civil servants of the Company suc- 

“ cessively in one uniform system of right 
“ principles ; and it is likewise obvious, 
that the large acquaiiitaiicu which by 
concentrating tlieir education at one 
place, will be established in early youth 
‘ among contemporaries, who are after- 
‘ wards to fill the various departments of 
the service, at all the presidencies in 
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“ India, may have very beneficial effects 
“ upon the conduct of affairs.” 

I am now called upon to notice another 
most niatei ial crroi contained in the strite- 
inents of the learned jjeutleniari and his 
lion, associate. They have asserted that 
the leadin^^ object of this institution, or 
a main object of it, was to instruct the 
younst men in Oriental learning. Nothing 
can be more contrary to the fact. The 
main design of the institution, its grand 
object and fundamental principle was to 
give to the youth destined to the service of 
the Company, a course of European litera- 
ture and European science. An institu- 
tion that .should concentrate these objects 
within itself in a way adapted and appro- 
priate to the service of the Company, was 
the desideratum which had been long felt, 
and wdiicii the college was intended to 
supply. All institution for Eiiro{>eau 
learaing was the dictate of common sense. 
To have taken lads of fifteen or sixteen 
away from the piosecution of that species 
of learning, for which there were no in- 
stitutions nor favourable means in India; 
and to have devoted the precious portion 
of the time they had to remain iu England 
chieily to the study of Oiiental languages, 
which might with so many more helps, 
advantages, and facilities, be folio weil up 
in India, where there was an institution 
expressly for the purpose, and where the 
languages are living languages, would 
have been entirely preposterous. The 
original prospectus of the court of Direc- 
tors already referred to, will completely 
shew that tliey went upon quite a contrary 
idea. The whole scope of that document 
manifestly proves that their principal ob- 
ject was European learning. The differ- 
ent branches of literatuie and science 
■which were to constitute the studies of 
the place, are first emiraerated, and it is 
after all tliese are detailed, that towards 
the end, the idea is introduced of afford- 
ing the means of acquiring the elements 
of one or two Oriental languages, as an 
useful preparative for the easier prosecu- 
tion of that branch of study after entering 
ypoa the Indian scene, where only a 
great degree of proficiency in the dialects of 
the East could be acquired. But all this, 
and the appointment in consequence of an 
Oriental professor, was only a graft upon 
the original plan, and entirely subsidiary 
to its main design. The honorable gen- 
tlemen therefore have very strangely mis- 
stated the whole uf this article. European 
learning was the principal, the essential 
object. Some initiation into the Eastern 
languages was an accessory — a supple- 
mentary thing j and though this depart- 
ment has been since enlarged, it is un- 
doubtedly still but one of many, and the 
only one the studies of which can be pro- 
secuted with incomparably greater advan- 
tage in India. For the institution iu that 
Asiatic No. 16. 


country could not supply European litera- 
ture and science. These must be acquir- 
ed in Europe, and the time allotted for the 
acquisition was sufficiently short. 

The hon. gentlemen who have brought 
forward this motion appear to entertain 
an idea, that the education of the young 
men dotiiied for the C'oinpanj’s service, 
might be left to the caie of their parents 
and connections, presciibing to them a 
standard of acquirements in the different 
branches of learning, and subjecting them, 
be foie they were permitted to go abroad, 
to a strict examination, by gentlemen 
of known learning and ability, ^fhis 
scheme, the last article of it excepted, 
will appear, from the oiigiual prospectus 
of the court of directors, as already quot- 
cil, to liave been advei ted to by them. I 
am thoroughly convinced that it would 
pioveuttcrly insufficient fortheattainment 
of the greatolijects the Conqiany ought ever 
to have iu view. Where, in the first place, 
in all the varirius, and especially the remote 
jiaits of the United Kingdom, into which 
Indian Patronage occa'iionaliy extends, 
would teacheis iu the higher biaiiches of 
learning be toiind ? for instance, iu Politi- 
cal Economy, in the Law of Enghuid, and 
in the Oiiental Languages ? How unequal 
might he the abilities — the methods of 
the teachers in the other blanches ? And 
where the intenderl objects of patronage 
have fathers or near male relatives living, 
(which is not always the case) how in- 
competent are they often to superintend 
a course of education of a higher kind? 
how apt are both teachers and students 
in small ]irivate schools or seminaries to 
overrate the degree of proficiency found ia 
them, for want of the larger field of coni- 
paiisou, and the higher standard of at- 
tainment, which public and collegiate in- 
stitutions afford by the eminence of 
their instructors and the number of their 
pupils ? What TV ide differences might be 
expected in the knowledge of young men 
brought up by teachers of very different 
degrees of learning and care } How diffi- 
cult would it be to subject young men ac- 
customed to differing books and methods, 
to one system of examination ! and above 
all, is it reasonably to be expect^, with 
r^ard to such an examination, on which 
is to depend the young man’s fate in life, 
whether he shall obtain the service or be 
rejected — is it to be expected that such 
an examination would long be pertormetl 
with the requisite strictness, fidelity, and 
impartiality ? that even good nature aud 
compassion, supposing no other improper 
motive to operate, would not relax into 
indulgence ? But if we could suppose all 
tliese objections to be obviated, and ad- 
mit that the Company were to appoint a 
boaid of examination, in cenforraity to 
the idea suggested in the motion, by what 
Tuagica! process could theexamineis 
VoL. III. 3 D 
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tlic course of one short iinestit^ation, say 
or two nr three hours, u^ecrtahi the i^ene- 
i.U ehaiacter and conduct, the moial and 
religious principles, of the young man sub- 
mitted to this tot of imjniry ? or could 
the Company place any sme reliance upon 
tiic testimony of character, given hy the 
paients or fiiends of the young men ? The 
fact is, tiiat tlic only way for the Com- 
pany to obtain certainty upon these im- 
portant points, is to have the youth 
intended for their service, educated in an 
institution of their own, subject to their 
own inspection and supcrintemlauce, by 
which means they will be enabled, not 
only to ensure a good couise of scholastic 
education, and to ascertain tlie proficiency 
made in it, but to acquire a kjifiwledge of 
the moral demeanour and habits of those 
destined to the important functionsof the 
Indian administration. 

It has been held by some persons, tltat 
there was no occasion for any particular 
institution for the education ot the ser- 
vants of the Company — that the service 
had, from a very early period, always pro- 
duced men of great talents, and might be 
expected to continue to do so ; the occa- 
sions and circumstances in wliich persons 
are placed, raising them to a fitness for the 
duties they require. I admit tliat the service 
lias at different periods produced men of 
eminence, uho, iu very arduous situations 
and cmeraeneies, have displayed great abi- 
lity and wisdom, r am fai from wishing to 
detract from the merits of those charac- 
ters who have acted a distinguished part 
on the Indian scene, and by their talents 
and their energy have performed import- 
ant services to the Company and the na- 
tion ; but it will not, therefore, follow 
that the Company ought always to trust 
to adventitious supplies of this sort, or 
that their servants will zjot be still better 
tjualified if they are carefully trained with 
a view to their future employments. Be- 
sides, the qualities suitable to the earlier 
stages of our political power in India, 
when we had to struggle for existence, 
and for militaiy and political ascendancy, 
may not be sufficient for all the details of 
the atlmiiiistration of a gr eat Empire, now 
established and consolidated. iSlany of 
the duties to he performed in this state of 
things require more knowledge, more cul- 
tivation of mind, in short, more of an edu- 
cation of that nature which fits men for 
government offices and affairs of state in 
Euroire. I Iiavc known luflia a good many 
years, I may be supposed to have the pre- 
dilections of early life for the service to 
which I Kdonged ; 1 well know that there 
were many men of talent in the service, 
hut after all, it was my remark then, and 
I do not hesitate to avow it now, as 
gpeaking, f am sure, from my own expe- 
rieQce> tliat if the servants had imssesscd 
a greater stock of general knowledge, 


had, in short, been better acquainted with 
various things important to men who are 
employed in the administration of public 
affairs, many errors and mistakes would 
have been avoided, the Company would 
have been more efficiently served, and in- 
dividuals still more distinguished. I be- 
lieve there is no political society iu the 
world, where it is not, in a greater or less 
degree, a received principle that the func- 
tions of government shall be assigned to 
men qualified by knowledge and ability 
for the discharge of them ; arid if this 
piinciple is generally acted upon, why 
should it not be applied to our Eastern do- 
iniiiloiis ? With respect to them, it be- 
comes peculiarly uecessar>' that the supply 
of proper functional ies shouhl not be left 
to chance, but that they should he care- 
fully trained on purpose. On this princi- 
ple the college at Hertford is founded. 
Ihidoubtedly, the sy'^tem thus adopttsl by 
the Company went in a material degiee 
to alter the nature of the p.dronage pos- 
sessed by the court of directoi?.. lii^^tead 
of continuing to exercise the power of 
sending out at once any youths who w ere 
within the prescribed limits of age, and 
(jualified in writing and accounts, as be- 
fore re(juircd, they subjected their prote- 
ges to a long ordeal, both as to education 
and conduct, and to a final test of profi- 
ciency ; so that a destination to the col- 
lege did not ensure a nomination into the 
service, and a disappointment might en- 
sue iu a case of the nearest interest. By 
this change, the parents or connections of 
those proteges yViwA the youths themselves, 
were also placed in a different situation, 
more exjiosed to the loss of the intended 
appointment, and obliged to a more care- 
ful conduct in order to secure it. On this to- 
pic of patronage, as it is ratherof a pereonal 
nature, I am not disposed to say much ; 
but I may observe, that this restriction of 
it was the spontaneous proposal ot the 
court of directors, and a sacrifice which 
I conceive should not be quite overlooked 
in a general consideration of the subject. 
It was a sacrifice of individual interest 
for the sake of a great public object, that 
of securing to the Company, in all future 
time, a well educated and well qualifi^ 
set of functionaries for the administra- 
tion of the affaii's of the Indian empire- 
It was also beneficial to the young men in 
holding out to them the necessity of a 
course of proper conduct to render them- 
selves deserving of such a service ; and it 
imposed upon the parents a greater de- 
gree of attention and vigilance iu the early 
formation of their children ; ends all clear- 
ly important, and therefore justly, but 
likewise liberally prefej red to private 
convenience and advantage. 

It is true that such a system is trying 
to the feelings of parents, it places them 
in an anxious situation both with respect 
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to the success, aiul tlie icputatioii of their 
ehiJdreii, but is not the great object of se- 
curinj? good public servants the para- 
S 5 Joant one, ami sliould not all private con- 
siderations be subordinate to it ? Of this, 
parents could not but be aware, as well 
as of the obligation on the pan of those 
whocUose to beuefitby the Indian patron- 
age of conforming to the conditions under 
which it was dispensed. They had no 
right to complain of hardship, where the 
acceptance of the patronage was a matter 
of option. And it was necessary to 
niainiain the system in practice, other- 
wise the end would be lost. There is no- 
thing more claimed in this institution, 
tliaa is required in every institution for 
education — a conformity to the rules on 
which it is founded. , Jt is indeed true, 
that the rules may have been more strictly 
•enforced at Hertford college than at otlier 
places, and I have no doubt this is the fact. 
We are toldtluu there are more expulsions 
jrt Hertford than at any other seminary 
in the three kingdoms. I see no reason 
To believe this, but if it were so, I am 
convinced it does not proceed from a 
want of discipline, but from the strictness 
of it. Hence it is that so many expul- 
.sious have occurred at the Company’s 
college. If the same strictness were ex- 
ercised at the uuivei*sities, it is probable, 
the proportion of expulsions would be 
much greater. But the degrees of inspec- 
tion and coutroul at the one and the other 
were very different. At Hertford the 
young men were day and night close un- 
Aer the eye of the professors ; and their 
whole coiulnct in so circum'^enbed a place 
was more ojjpu to observation, their 
hours of recreation regulated, their return 
into college bcfoie night iiir^isted on, their 
attention to study enforced, their exami- 
nations frequent. 1 believe, tbeiefore, 
the students at Hertford are on the whole 
more obedient, more attentive to their 
studies tlian at ocher similar establish- 
ments — and the reason is to be found in 
the difference of discipline. At the 
universities there is no such course 
of strictness. There, except during the 
,hours prescribed for study and attendance, 
the conduct of the young men comes very 
little under tlie notice of their superiors. 
In the rest of the twenty-foiu* hours they 
have a much greater degree of latitude ; 
they are, in fact, their own masters— and 
many things may pass which are not at 
all matter of cognizance or inquiry. It is 
hence easy to account for a paucity of 
expulsions there, and the apparently nu- 
merous acts of severity at Hertford, 
though, as we have seen, all the expulsions 
in eleven yeai*s amount only to seventeen, 
which is not four ^i- cent of the whole 
number of students admitted into the 
eolJege. It is not, however, that there 
is a greater degree Of vice at Hertford, 


but because miscouduct or imprudence 
is more rigorously observed and pu- 
nished. 

With respect to the conduct of the 
Professors, I must beg leave' to make an 
observatioiijvvhich I trust will not lead the 
court to suppose that I intend to go into the 
whole of tliat question. That the Profes- 
sors may never have fallen into any error I 
am far fioui meaning to contend. They 
are men, and partake of the common 
fallibility of man. I will acknowledge 
further, though 1 now desire to speak with 
all tenderness on such a point, tlmt per- 
haps the Company were not so happy as 
might have been wished in the selection 
of the fii.st principal, who proved, partly 
from easiness of temper, to be somewhat 
wantiug in the talent of commanding 
others. But of the whole professorial body, 
from the beginning, I must say, thatiffiTun 
a mean self-interest they had aimed at no 
higher object than to go on smoothly, 
to be popular with parents and students, 
to content themselves with a lax perform- 
ance of their duties, to connive at irregu- 
larities and deficiencies, their task might 
have been a much easier one, and they 
might have escaped severe trials. But 
they acted like honest and conscientious 
men, though this required the exercise of 
self-denial and the endurance of many 
painful feelings. They ought to discharge 
the trust reposed in them. Could they 
po.ssibly otherwise have any interest in 
being unpopular either with students, 
their connections, or the public ; in 
falling at any time under suspicion with 
their patrons and employers ? The con- 
trary is most evident ; and their con- 
duct imaccountable, unless it proceed- 
ed from a sense of duty. I firmly be- 
lieve they have )>ceii, in the general tenor 
of their course, actuated by that principle, 
and indeed the result is with me no slight 
proof of it. Whilst some censure them 
for a w'ant of good government, others 
probably are still moie afraid of the strict- 
ness of their discipline. If there are pa- 
rents and connections who are alarmed 
by the ill reports industriously circulated 
of the character of the college, there 
arc probably a greater number, includ- 
ing expectants, wiio dread what they 
conceive to be the severe discipline 
and tests of the place — not .«imply as 
discipline and tests, bur because all 
these beget a fear of the student’s falling 
short, and so endangering the loss of the 
appointment. 7’faen it is not to be denied 
that this institution is exposed to reflection 
from another source, the wounded feel- 
ings of those w’hose connectmos there 
fail under censure or discredit. Soch 
instances roust happen in the most perfect 
institution, ami it is natural enough that 
those nearest ccmceroed should be im- 
preyed by the accoimts of the yooeg 
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thera&elves and disposed to ascribe the 
faults imputed to them to the ill exam- 
ples or the improper government of the 
place. Sufferings really to be regretted 
and sympathized with may thus occur; 
but if in a body of young men there 
be, in the nature of things, a liability 
to occasional misconduct, and if dis- 
cipline is necessary, what can be said 
further on this point than that the public 
interest should be preferred to private ? I 
apprehend this is the principle on which 
the Professors have in general acted, 
when they have given offence, and 
that the source of whatever unpopularity 
they have incurred, maybe found not in a 
mean sacrifice or compromise of their 
duty, but in au adherence to what they 
conceived to be its dictates in very diffi- 
cult circumstances. — I do not mean, how- 
ever as I have already said, to take into 
luy hands this part of the subject. 

The learned gentleman next contends, 
that by giving the Professors the power 
which they now possess, of final expulsion 
from the college, the court of directors have 
yielded up all controul and authority over 
the institution. But this is a very errone- 
ous representation. They have indeed, 
for wise reasons, put that power of ex- 
])ulsion into the hands of the Principal 
and Professors, and this is an additional 
sacrifice of their own patronage, which, 
honourably for themselves, they have 
made to the good of the institution. They 
saw reason to believe, tliat as long as the 
power of finally deciding upon the fate 
of the students remained in the hands 
of the Directors, the young men never 
could be thorouglily persuaded that their 
patrons would exercise it to deprive tfiem 
of appointments which they themselves had 
bestowed; and to this persuasion might 
be traced much of their insubordination 
to the authority of the Professors. The 
court of directors, therefore, to extinguish 
«uch a delusive notion, have most properly 
armed the college ronneii with this neces- 
sary power ; a -power possessed by the rul- 
ers of every college and .school, without 
which they could never maintain their au- 
thority for any time. And it was but just 
that if the Professoi’s were made respon- 
sible for the government of the college, 
they should be invested with the same 
power as other institutions possessed to 
enforce due obedience. But this does not 
comprehend all authority and controul 
over the college. It is governed accord- 
ing to a body of statutes ; these statutes 
form its constitution, and the power of 
enacting and of varying them resides in 
the court of directors. This superior 
power, which fomprehends aH others, is 
the essential one, and it is still possessed 
by that court, subject indeed now by 
Jaw in its exercise, to the controul of 
the board of commissioners 3 but the ori~ 


ginatvig of statutes and regulations be- 
longs to the court of directors, though to 
be valid they must have the coucurrence 
of that board. 

The learned gentleman has taken occa- 
sion to say, that Marquis Cornwallis had 
found such a want of competency for par- 
ticular employments in the servants of the 
Company, that he had been obliged to 
have recourse to persons out of the ser- 
vice. I was in India most of the time his 
Lordship was there, and for part of it had 
the honour of being pretty near to him, but 
I do not recollect any thing which can 
warrant this assertion. 

The learned gentleman has gone upon a 
different key, when he refers to the high 
ulogium passed in Parliament at the re- 
enewal of the charter, upon the Indian go- 
vernment administered by the servants of 
the Company. It will be recollected that 
this was in 1813, when the college had 
been in operation some years — but 1 am 
far from meaning to lessen the merits of 
the servants before that period. I have 
taken occasion formerly to do some jus- 
tice to them. The encomiums, however, 
passed in Parliament, necessarily compre- 
hended the whole of the Company’s ad- 
ministration, and a large share of its 
happy results must be ascribed to the au- 
thorities at home. They did not ail ema- 
nate from the Indian government, llie 
instructions which Lord Corinvallis car- 
ried with him to India from the court of 
directors, in 1786, contained some of the 
first principles of those great impFove- 
ments which he introduced into the In- 
dian system, and which since followed 
up by other eminent persons, and under 
the auspices and support of the same 
court, liave given desened celebrity to the 
Company’s administration. 

The learned gentleman has thought fit 
to assume that the disturbances which 
have happened in the college, are to be 
attributed to the use of caps and gowns — 
the costume of an university ! The idea 
deserves not a serious refutation. Never 
was there so disproportionate a stress laid 
upon a circumstance so trifling. The 
same costume prevails in various places 
of liberal learning besides the Unwersities, 
If any intoxicating effect were to be pro- 
duced by caps and gowns, it might have 
been expected at first ; but though the use 
of that dress commenced with the estab- 
lishment itself, the college had suhsisteil 
four years before any disturbance hap- 
pened. I do not ascribe the irregularities 
of which some of the students have been 
guilty, to any such cause, 'fhe learned 
gentleman seems to argue upon a supposi- 
tion that the students were mere boys. 
I'his was not the case ; they were, in gene- 
ral, from between fifteen and sixteen to 
nineteen years of age. But if they were not 
rendered insubordinate by those articles 
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of dress, it may be considered how far 
the obseivationsof the learned gentleman 
had a tendency to excite such a spirit. 
His speech threw out encouragement to 
the students to petition against the use of 
that academical habit wliich had been 
enjoined to them ; and if they were to 
adopt his hints, we might soon witness a 
new species of disorder. 

But there were many circumstances which 
undoubtedly had contributed to prevent 
all the good effects from this institution, 
•which might have been expected, and 
•which had been much more likely to pro- 
duce disorders, than the causes assign- 
ed for them by the learned gentleman. 
Some of these I will mention. The age, 
as has been observed, at which pupils 
came to the college, created a diffi- 
culty which it was hardly practicable 
to obviate. Many of them were then 
not merely boys, nor fully young men. 
This arose from the very nature of 
the Company’s system, which required 
that the servants should enter early upon 
their Indian career, iti order that they 
might become naturalized, as it were, to 
the country and people of India, which 
would not so welt follow if they were de- 
tained ill England to a maturer age. 
Hence the age of admission into the col- 
lege was at first fixed as low as fifteen, 
and afterwards at sixteen. The punishment 
of expulsion, though it was necessary to 
denounce the heaviest inflict ion against 
the highest species of offenders, bore so 
severely upon parents as well as children, 
that there was naturally a reluctance to 
proceed to it, and this left more scope to 
the ill-disposed. It has been said that 
pecuniary fines might have been substi- 
tuted for expulsion. I see no reason for 
this opinion. Again, the students for a 
long time seem to have entertained a 
rooted persuasion that they stood at the 
college on the ground of patronage more 
than on that of personjd conduct. Having 
been sent there by Directors in order to 
proceed afterwards to India, they could not 
well conceive that they should lail of attain- 
ing that destination, and hence became 
less afraid of the threatened punishments, 
and less respectful to tlie authority of the 
Professors. Perhaps, indeed, there was 
at first generally rather too much lenience 
fihewn, and it wm natural enough, at the 
commencemeBt, rather to incline to that 
side. It was only after some violent 
eruptions of disorder that severe discijdine 
was resorted to ; and among the circum- 
stances that made it necessary was, that 
next to be mentioned. Some of the young 
men were sent to the college contrary to 
their inclination. They did not wish to 
go to India. Instances of that kind have 
occurred, and in such cases those young 
persons were regardless of discipline and 
of ^ving satisfaction. There is even reason 


to suppose that in indulging refractory 
habits, they rather wished than feared a 
removal from the college. And this tenK 
per did not rest with themselves. Tliey 
infected others, drew them into these ha- 
bits, and combination increased boldness. 
In some other instances young men who 
had been out in the world, in the Navy 
for instance, were sent to college. They 
could ill brook the restraints of a scholao- 
tic life, and became tempters of their fel- 
low students to insubordination. 

After the passing of the la.st charter, in 
which it is enacted that no writers shall 
be sent to India without going through 
the college, the students got an absurd 
idea that the court would be obliged 
to send them to India, at all events ; 
quite forgetting that though the wri- 
ters must indeed go through the cot* 
lege, any student who misbehaved there, 
might be removed, and another be sub- 
stituted in his place. A further cause 
of disorder, was the imprudence of pa- 
rents and relatives in often giving, con- 
trary to the express regulations of the 
college, to the repeated warnings and ex- 
hortations of the directors, profuse sums 
of money to the students. This was in 
fiict nothing more nor less than putting 
temptation in their way, it incited them 
to employ their time in spending money, 
instead of applying to their studies, and 
proved greatly subversive of regularity and 
good conduct. I shall mention but one more 
cause, and it is the absurd length to which 
the students too generally have carried a 
false point of honour. Not contented when 
disorders happened, and they knew the 
parties concerned with refusing to disclose 
any such knowledge, they would not even 
when innocent themselves, assert their in- 
nocence, lest by so doing, they should 
lead to a discovery of the guilty. Nothing 
can be more extravagant than this. The 
first principle on which it rests, that of 
refusing to assist in the detection of 
crimes is wrong, though custom has per- 
haps among youth, established a prejudice 
in favour of it ; but to strain it so far as 
to refuse to do justice to one’s self, and 
to favour the side of guilt against law and 
order, is incompatible with the well-beii^ 
of society. It was to correct this abuse, 
that the college statute was enacted on 
which the learned gentleman has descant- 
ed, and the object of which he entirely 
mistakes, invidiously coutra'^tiiig with It, 
doctrines and principles of English law 
which are wholly irrelevant. There is 
no college regulation which requires a stu- 
dent to criminate himself ; nothing of 
that kind, or that can be construed to 
favour such a principle. What the stu- 
dent is expected to do, is in the case of a 
fiagrant offence, where the authors are 
undiscovered, to declare his own inno- 
cence, when he do so truly— but if he 
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obstinately refuses to speak, aiul by sucli 
conduct on the part of all, the ends of 
justice would be eludeil and defeated, 
then a course is prescribed, the most like- 
ly to lead to the discovery of the guilty, 
still without requiring that he should 
criminate himself. 

With regard to the notion of not com- 
pelling parents to send their sons, intend- 
ed for the sei'vice, to the college, 1 wdl 
renture to say, that if the institution 
were the best that ever existed, very few 
parents would voluntarily place their sons 
there subject to the oi dcal tlicy must uii- 
■dergo in respect to learuiog, conduct, and 
general discipline j and exposed, in case of 
misbehaviour, to the loss of their object. 
— (Hear ! Hear ! Hear !J I have not 
an idea, that if the college wcic ot the 
-best description which could be devised 
by human ingenuity, parents in general 
would send their sons to it of their own 
accord; they would, I conceive, rather trust 
4to the education that could he procured by 
-other means, and then to a final examina- 
tion, thinking there would be less hazard 
of failure in that way, than in a ciinstant 
couK^e of strict inspection during two 
years at the college, and an examination 
also at the close. If left to themselves, 
it was impossible to believe that parents 
would not gencrall) take the course that 
appealed to subject their sons to the least 
f'crutiny, and as a conscijucnce, the least 
danger of losing the service. This is my 
fixed opinion. I cannot doubt of tlio 
justness of it. Parents could not prefer 
exposing their sons to the greater chance 
of being rejected. But upon the necessity 
of maintaining such a system of study, of 
vigilant siiperintendance and discipline as 
is now established at Hertford, in order 
to do justice to the interests of the Com- 
pany, and of the great empire they ad- 
minister, I firmly stand. 

The learned gentleman has dwelt much 
tipou the topic of saving money, and this 
object seems to be a leading one with him 
in the proposition to which I have just ad- 
verted, of leaving the young men to private 
education. By adopting this plan he as- 
sumes that almost the whole of the ex- 
pense incurred for the college might be 
saved. Undoubtedly the saving of money 
ought at all times to be a consideration 
with the Company ; but it is equally true 
that this is not a case, in which a rigid 
parsimony should be a governing motive. 
This ought to be the last thing taken into 
view in deciding upon the great question 
of an education for the administration of 
the Indian Empire. To obtain the best 
education for that end no expense should 
be spared. If the present system is not a 
proper one, it should, independant of the 
consideration of expense, be laid aside 
—if it is a ])ro]>erone, the expense should 
form no objection to its continuance. 


Bespectiug, however, this article of ex" 
pense, I may just observe, that one cause 
why it has so much exceeded the original 
estimate, is, that the first intention of 
keeping the students thiee years at col- 
lege, was changed, and the usual period 
of residence is now two years. It was 
also expected, that forty students wojild 
have been sent there every year, and then 
the complement of students at the col- 
lege at one time, would have been 120, 
which at 100 each would have amounteci 
to igl2,000 per annum — but the average of 
annual admissions has been less than the 
estimated number, and the annual in- 
come from the students hardly amounts 
to .C:'H,000. This circumstance, however, I 
hope, wjU have little iutlueiice with the 
court of proprietoi!-. The gieat <iuestion 
is, whether the institution has answered 
the important purpose inteiuled by Jt ? I 
maintain, in opposition to all the reports 
and declamations which have been uttered 
against it, that, in a very great degree, it has 
answered that purpose ; indeed, all that 
under the extraordinary dilliculties it has 
liad to encounter, could reasonably be ex- 
pected from it ; and that if it is suffered to 
remain in quiet, it will accomplish still 
more. I, therefore, for one, strenuously 
object to the present motion in limine. 
It is brought forward when the college is 
in a state of peifect tianqiullit) , ami e\cry 
thing is going on well. There has been 
no distuihance for more than a year past, 
and no good leasoii can he assigned why 
former transactions should now be again in- 
vidiously raked up, and new inquiiies ju- 
stituted. The power of expulsion ghcii to 
the professors, ina) very probably have 
contributed to this state of quiet, uhich 
being now attained, there can be no giound 
for agitating the (piestions at piesent ad- 
vanced, The agitation of them can do 
no good, and must do harm ; because 
eveiy discussion of this sort must tend to 
unhinge young minds, and distiub that 
order so necessary to the well being of the 
institution. It is high time that these 
violent and injurious proceedings should 
cease. Without, therefore, wishing to 
U’esspass further upon the time of the 
court, I must, in tlie stiongest and most 
emphatic terms, enter my protest against 
the continued agitation of this subject, 
and declare my most decided opposition 
to the whole principle and object of the 
present motion. 

Mr. DUon rose upon a question which 
he thought took precedence of every 
thing. When he looked to what the 
fate of India might be, upon the decision 
of a question of this magnitude, he could 
not help thinking that there must be a 
great number of geiitlemeu who wished 
to give their opinions, whether for or 
against the question. But as the day 
was now so far advanced, it would be 
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impos'^ible for them to obtain a proper 
hearing on the present occasion, he sub- 
mitted the propriety of adjourning the 
further consideration of tiie question to a 
future day. It would be for the hon, 
gent, within the bar, to fix a day when 
it woubl be most convenient for them to 
call the general court together to resume 
the debate. 

Mr. Lmoifles interrupted the court, by 
suggesting the propriety of not going until 
five o’clock, it being then only half past 
lour. 

Mr, Impey said, that if the hon. 
gent, who spoke last but one, had not 
anticipated him, he should have liseu to 
propose a motion of adjournment. Tlie 
court hUfl shewn that flay a very liberal 
and patient attention to the long speech 
of the hon. and learned gentleman, and 
to that also of his hoii. friend who suc- 
ceeded him. They had not been disturbed 
by any of that noise and confusion, which 
lie (Mr. 1.) was sorry to say, sometimes, 
upon the most important occasions, dis- 
graced the court. This was a good omen 
that the court would come to a wise 
and dispassionate decision. His lear- 
ned fiiend, in opening this question had 
said that it was not his wish to accuse 
anyone. {Cries of Adjourn! Adjourn!) 
He (Mr. Impey) was speaking to the ad- 
journment; and he was only stating a 
reason why the adjournment ought to 
take place. As the court of proprietors 
had heard what the hon. and learned gen- 
tlemen had said, he put it to their can- 
dour to say, whether the whole tenor of 
his speech was not from the beginning to 
the end a tissue of accusation, (Cries of 
No ! no ! particularly from 
Lowndes,) 

Mr. Lowndes intcirupted — The lion, 
and learned gentleman must not he sulfer- 
ed to conclude his speech, after the busi- 
ness of the day is over, with such a state- 
ment. 

Mr. lynpey resumed. Therefore con- 
sidering the lion, and learned gentleman's 
speech to be a tissue of accusation from 
beginning to the end, he put it to the can- 
dour and good sense of the proprietors, 
whether it was not fit that every one of 
those parties who had been so distinctly 
and separately accused, hut who had no 
opportunity of contradicting the facts sta- 
ted, or of countervailing the arguments of 
the hon, and learned gentlemen, should 
have an opportunity of being heard in 
their turn. Notice had been given by liis 
lion, and learned friend now in his e>c 
(Mr. R. Grant) that it was his intention 
to otfer some obervervations on the part 
of the professors, who on their parts, as 
well as the students, had been accused. 
The court of directors and other proprie- 
tors had also different views of the ques- 
tion. But it was impossible that the 


court could go into a full disnission of the 
subject this day, and therefore it was ab- 
solutely necessary that there should be an 
adjournment of the debate to a future 
jieriod. He should jiropose that the de- 
bate be ad)oiirned until this day week. 

'riie Chamuan suggested, tl'at as the 
adjourned debate would in all probabili- 
ty take u)) the whole of auotlier day ; 
and as there was some other business 
which would make it necessary to call 
the court together next week, it would bO 
more convenient to atljouru the present 
debate until the following week The 
court of directors would endeavour iu all 
events to fix as early a day as possible for 
the further discus.sion. 

At the Chairman's suggestion the court 
agreed to postpone tlie debate until this 
day fortnight. 

ADDRESS TO THE PRINCE REGENT. 

Mr. Lowndes wished to know what day 
it would be convenient to meet for the 
purpose of agreeing to an Address to the 
Prince Regent, upon his escape from the 
late outrage committed upon his carriage. 
It ought to be quickly brought forward, 
for bis dat qui cito dat)' 

After some desultory conversation upon 
this point, it was agreed that the court 
should meet to-morrow, to consider of 
the Address to His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, — Adjourned, 


East- India House, Eel, 7. 

ADDRESS TO THE PRINCE REGENT, 

The proprietors of bast-lndia stock 
this day assembled in general court, foe 
tlie purpose of taking into consideration 
an Address to His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, — (on the subject of the 
outrage oifered to his Royal Highness on 
his return from opening the session of 
parliament,) — conformably to the deter- 
mination of the court on the preceding day. 

Tlie cleik proceeded to read the mi- 
nutes of the last court — but was inter- 
rupted by 

Mr. Lowndes, who observing that few 
of the directors bad entered the court, 
said — “ Don't you think it would be more 
respectful, sir, if the directors came into 
court before the business is proccedeil 
in ^ Tliis is no trifling occasion. We 
come here to shew respect to the Prince 
Regent, and the manner in which the bu- 
siness is going to be hurried over, tends 
to destroy its effect. You know, sir, 
that the intrinsic worth of a present is 
not so much looked to as the mode in 
which it is conferred. It is the maimer 
in which a gift is bestowed that renders 
it truly valuable." 

Mr. S, Dixon rose to oi^er. He did 
not coi^peive it to be necessary, that »H 
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the directors should be in court whilst 
tlie minutes were reading. 

The CAairman (Thos. Reid, Esq.) said, 
the business was going on regularly, and 
he was anxious it should so proceed. 
However, if the hon. proprietor had any 
objection to urge, perhaps the more pre- 
ferable mode would be to hear him. 

Mr. Lowndes (the great body of direc- 
tors having taken their seats) observed, 
tliat his reason for rising was, to prevent 
the court, if possible, from proceeding 
with public business of so delicate a na- 
ture, until tlie directors had arrived. His 
objection was now removed. 

Tlie clerk having finished the minutes — 

The Chairmun said, now, gentlemen, 
1 have to acquaint you, that the court has 
met, this day, on the subject which was 
yesterday adverted to, at the commence- 
ment and close of the debate. The pio- 
prietors are assembled to consider ot an 
address to His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, on the late atrocious attempt on 
liis royal person. Some member, I sup- 
pose, is ready to submit a proposition to 
tlie court on this subject.” 

Mr. li. Jackson immediately proceeded 
to address the court. He was satisfied, 
he said, that the few hours wdneh had 
elapsed, since they last met in that place, 
had not occasioned the least regret in the 
mind of any gentleman, on either side of 
the bar, that they had not then obeyed 
the impulse of the moment, and, in an 
address immediately proposed, offered the 
spontaneous feelings of their hearts. No 
doubt could be entertained, but that the 
motion he was about to submit would 
have passed, not merely with the unarii- 
illtous voice of the proprietors, but by ac- 
clamation. — (Hear ! hear 1) — Still, the 
gravity necessary to be maintained in the 
proceedings of great corporations, like 
their own— the dignity of the high per- 
sonage about to be addressed— and the ex- 
traordinary interest of the occasion — ren- 
,dered it, perhaps, particularly proper, 
that the warmth of their feelings should 
have been checked for so short a period, 
that they might, at a special court, ex- 
press their sentiments, not with les.s force, 
but under circumstances of more solemni- 
ty and deliberation. Although it could 
not be necessaiy for him to detain the 
court on a subject, by a lengthened 
address ; still, ou one so closely connected 
with the highest constitutional interests, 
it would not he improper to touch a little 
on the nature of that constitution— to no- 
tice its cornjmueiit parts, were it only to 
shew their harmonious dependence on 
eacli other, and how much cause English- 
men ha4l to exult in the possession of so 
invaluable a safeguard— and how strong- 
ly they ought to deprecate and abhor any 
action that tended to weaken or impair 
it. With respect to the abstract proposi- 
tion of His Royal Hiiihiie'>s’? safety, there 


could be but one opinion ; but it was im- 
possible to reflect on the circumstances of 
the case, without the occurrence of an 
idea of great impoitauce in the considera- 
tion of the subject — namely, the occasion 
which was seized lor making tliis traitor- 
ous attempt. When was it made ? At tlie 
very instant in which His Royal Highness 
was discharging one of the most solemn 
duties of state — when he was either going 
Co, or coming fiora (he was sorry to say, 
he believed on both occasions) the House 
of Peers. It was hardly safe to trust the 
mind with the consideration of such a 
subject — a subject that moused so many 
indignant feelings. Let the court; imagine 
the chief of our free state about to per- 
foim that public fiiiictioii, which had fil- 
led admiiiiig Euiope, through succeeding 
centuries, with astonishment, as one of 
the grandest sub! iinitie.sot the I3iili>k con- 
stiliition ; yes, let them imagine the 
Prince Regent proceeding in person to in- 
vite the representatives of tlie people to 
the exeicise of the liigh privilege of de- 
bate — a privilege exeicised w ith a freedom 
unknowm in any otlicr part of the world.. 
Let them supjiose His Royal Highness 
contemplating the impoitant scene upon 
which he was about to enter — i evolving- 
in his mind the history of hi.s country, a 
perfect knowledge of which he was know n 
topossess—compaiing its admitted gieat- 
ness, and its practical freedom, with the 
best days of Greece and Koine* — rompar- 
ing its coimnaiiding attitude with that of 
other nations, and exulting in the high 
j)ost which Providence had assigned 
him in if; when he was thus about to 
meet, and give motion, and faculty, and 
legal operation, to two of tiie most en- 
lightened assemblies on the face of the 
earth : — let them imagine their prince 
forming to himself an animated picture 
of the most perfect and sublime institu- 
tion of which history affords any trace, 
and accompanying the idea vvitii the le- 
flcctioii, that Proiidence had placed him 
at its head, contemplating its awful du* 
ties, its grand solemnities, its mighty 
obligations : — and let them recollect tliat 
such was the moment seized upon to^ 
blast the highest of the three estates, and 
to break that chain, of which no link 
could be injured, without destroying the 
strengtli and beauty of the whfde I Hovve- 
ver sensible and moderate men might con- 
demn the phraseology, as well as the 
principles of the Fiench revolution, it 
could not be denied that one of the terms 
to which it gave rise, might be applied 
vyith the happiest propriety to the Bri- 
tish constitution, it was “ one and indi- 
visible,'^ For, though consisting of three 
grand parts, which were only in appear- 
ance separated, when required to ad- 
minister different blessings to the people 
— but, with reference to national great- 
ness, happiness, strength and glory, they 
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became one confederated and consolidated 
mass, in short, one and indiuisihle ; and 
he was not an Einj^Ushman, he did not 
possess an Enu:lish lieart, who maintain- 
ed, that one branch of the constitution 
could be attacked without a proportionate 
injury to the others. It was quite im- 
possible, and he defied the acutest rea- 
souer to shew, that any effort could be 
made aitainst one part without aiming at 
all. How, then, could they express their 
sentiments on such an event, without con- 
.sideriiig it in this constitutional point of 
view } without looking to its danger, and 
magnitude as au attack upon the nation. 
He was most happy that the people 
throughout the country were coming for- 
ward to declare to Europe and the world, 
that they felt hut one sentiment — (Hear! 
hear!) — that they said with one voice, 
** no matter what part of our constitution 
you attack, we will not separate its con- 
sideration fnon the others — we will striiul 
or fall in rc‘'isting any, audevf'iy attempt 
against it.” “ The riifRan that aims a 
blow at my king,” iVaid Mr. Jack>on,) 
“ aims it at me, heciui'ic 1 po'^^css an in- 
lieient, an inalienable sli.ue in t lat coti- 
6titutioii of Winch he is otic ot the gieat 
ingredients. And, liowever oliseure the 
individual may he who states this propo- 
sition — however sublimated and small 
the particle may be wliich I possess in 
the constitution, yet it is mine, and is 
most dear to me! I cherish it as Hfe, and, 
at the risk'of life I will defend it.” — (Hear! 
iipar !) — ^These sentiments, he knew, were 
felt by all ; hut there were occasions when 
it was wise to come forward, and avow 
to tlieir country, and to the woild, that 
they made no distinction between the 
ditferent part*? of the con‘'titution — that 
they hold that violence could not be of- 
fered to one member of it without its 
being extended to all — and that, in such 
cases, all classes of society were called 
upon to rally round its sacred base ! Hav- 
ing said thus much, he should take tlie li- 
berty of suggesting something like the 
following, as the address of the general 
court, or, properly speaking, of tlie Uni- 
ted Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East-Indies : — 

“ We, the United Company of Mer- 
chants of England trading to the East- 
Indies,- beg leave to approach your Royal 
Highness with the expression of our ab- 
horrence of the late atrocious attack on 
the person of your Royal Highness, whilst 
discharging one of the most solemn func- 
tions of your high office in the empire. 
We beg leave to assure your Royal High- 
ness of our unshaken loyalty and attach- 
ment — and that we shall ever regard any 
violence offered to your royal person, as 
aimed at the constitution, the law, and 
the best feelings of the country.” 

The court would see that he had ah- 
Asiatlc Journal ^ No. 16 . 


stained from introducing any thing like a 
political proposition in theaddress, which 
might operate to prevent general unanU 
mity. In a country, free and enlightened 
like England, many diversities of opinion, 
religious and political, of course prevailed. 
With these he thought it would he impru- 
dent to interfere on the present occasion, 
and he trusted, tliat on this day gentle- 
men would follow hU example, and re- 
frain from making allu'-ions which might 
provoke remark and opposition. It was 
that which disturbed unanimity, and it 
ought now to he avoided, d'hey should 
endeavour to shew their loyalty — to re- 
gret the circumstance and occasion that 
called for the expression of it— and, as far 
as was in their power, tell to tlaeir coun- 
trymen, throughout the laud, that they 
shared witii them in their abhorrence of 
the late attack, and with them rejoiced 
that its consequences iiad not more seri . 
ously affected the sacred person of their 
prince ! — [He ir! hear !] — He should now 
move, “ tiiat the address novv read, be 
tlie address of the general court.” 

Mr. S. suggested, that it would 

be necessary first to move “ that an ad- 
dress he proented.” 

Mr. Jtickfinn said, lie would lay the 
address on the table, by way of notice, 
and move, That an addiess he pre- 
sented to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, on the subject of tlie late atro- 
cious attack on his Royal Person.” 

Tlie “ That is unnecessary. 

It does stand on tlie minutes of the ge- 
neral court of yesterday, that an address 
shall be presenteil.” 

IMr. Javks'on,-^^'" Then, Sir, I move 
that this he the address” 

Mr. S. D'hron said, he did, with all his 
heart, second the motion — and he was 
ready to bear testimony to the good sense 
of the learned gentleman, who had taken 
care, in addressing tlie high personage 
who administered the government of the 
country, to give no offence to the political 
or religious opinions [numerous and 
different as they were) of any man or 
body of men in the state. It might be 
said (and he believed it was the fact) that 
his Royal Highness's life was not endan- 
gered by the firing of a pistol— but still, 
it was so plainly admitted by many per- 
sons that stones of a large ‘^ize were 
thrown at him (which constituted one of 
the highest breaches of the law), that it 
became their duty, as good and loyal sub- 
jects, to address the Plaice Regent on the 
occasion. Ho was sure, from the way in 
which the motion was brought forward, 
with all due temper and solemnity, that 
there was not a man who prized his own 
welfare or that of his country, — who 
wished the constitution of that country 
to exist as it had been handed down to m 
by our ancestors— that would not, with 

VoL.III. 3E 
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one heart and voice, agree to it. Tt 
would be easy to enlai^e very much on 
this subject — but the question was so 
plain, and there was so much good sense 
in the proposition, tliat be conceived it to 
be unnecessary. He could not anticipate 
the possibility of more than one opinion 
being entertained on the subject — and 
where every man's conscience and good 
sense concurred in a particular measure, 
it could not need any argument to enforce 
Us justice and propriety. He, therefore, 
should content himself with seconding 
the motion, which he did with tlie high- 
est satisfaction. 

Mr. Lowndes declared tliat he could 
not give a silent vote on this occasion. 
He, as well as his learned friend, had 
had the honor to study the constitution. 
He valued the blessings he enjoyed under 
it — he reverenced it as the perfection of 
human wisdom— and he abhorred every 
attempt to destroy it, by open force or 
secret machinations. It was to the con- 
stitution he looked as the great landmark 
by which the vessel of state was to be 
guided in the tempestuous period of dis- 
tress and difficulty — and those who at- 
tempted to overthrow it deserved to be 
visited with the severest punishment. 
With a knowledge of what was called 
patriotism in the present day, he often 
could not help exclaiming to himself — 
** Good God ! how patriotism is changed !’' 
Formerly, whenever private interest clash- 
ed with public duty, the former was given 
up — but modern patriots reversed the 
practice. The principle of self-devotion 
to which he had alluded, was, formerly, 
the true toudistone of patriotism — it 
was the touchstone by which a worthy 
deceased friend of his had been tried, 
and by which his purity was proved ; but 
it appeared to be forgotten in the present 
day — and perhaps, to that circumstance 
much of the distresses and difficulties of 
the country might be traced. He should 
BOW say a few words relative to the good 
qualities of the Prince Regent — a subject 
which, he was sorry to observe, those 
who took the liberty of descanting on 
liis conduct, generally contrived to leave 
unnoticed. A man might, most unde- 
servedly, be borne down and trampled 
tmder foot by the force of prejudice— and 
the court must have observed, that, for a 
long time, the public had beard nothing 
but abuse of the Prince Regent— not a 
syllable was said of his great and noble 
qualities — qualities which he possessed 
in a very eminent degree. CAuri/y, it 
was said, covered a multitude of sins. 
If that were the case, what did not 
humanity cover? With that heavenly 
attribute the Prince Regent was highly 
gifted. As a proof of this, let them 
look to the criminal calendar t It would 
appear, from that document, that npt 


more than one out of every ten criminals 
sentenced to death, was selected for exe- 
cution . — (Cries of Question 1) What 
he stated was the fact — out of thirty cri- 
minals who had been sentenced to death, 
not more than three were hanged. Now, 
having said this of the Prince Regent, he 
hoped they would permit him to add, 
that there never was a country on the 
face of the earth more distinguished by 
that bright gem, humanity^ than the 
British nation. Could those, then, who 
gloried in that virtue, who knew that it 
was generally cherished, suffer, without 
contradiction, a parcel of designing mett 
to call the wealthy part of the commu- 
nity mere despots and tyrants — to abuse 
those who did eveiy thing in their power 
to alleviate the distresses of the lower 
orders of society ? If any persons denied 
that exertions were made for tlie relief 
of the necessitous, let them look at the 
poor’s rates, amounting to j£8,000,000 
per year. Would not this convince every 
honest man that the interest of the poor of 
this country lived in the hearts of the rich ? 
His learned friend had very justly noticed 
the time when this gross outrage was com- 
mitted, which formed a peculiar feature 
in the case. He was happy to hear it 
said, that no pistol had been fired on the 
occasion — because, instead of being a trai- 
torous attempt, it could only be consi- 
dered as an outrage arising from in ita- 
tion of mind, occasioned by distress ami 
misery. But let the court mark the 
time when it was committed. The mo- 
ment ftnmediately after the Prince Re- 
gent had delivered to the two house! of 
parliament, one of the most noble 
speeches ever addressed to them, was 
selected for this base purpose. It 
was a speech congiatulating parliament 
on the abolition of Christian slavery. For 
centuries, to the disgrace of civilized 
Europe, that system had been suffemi to 
exist ; and he wondered, when nations 
had become so enlightened, that a con- 
federacy had not long ago been formed 
against it. But instead of being over- 
thrown by a general confederacy, it was 
the Prince Regent and his council that 
had, under Providence, been the means 
cd putting down that execrable tyranny. 
When the Prince Regent was I'etuniing 
foom congratulating his people, through 
their representatives, on the success of the 
British arms, exerted in the noble cause 
of humanity, that moment, the most im- 
proper that could be imagined, was se- 
lected to insult and reproach him. At that 
moment, when he also called on parlia- 
ment to take into consideration the state 
of the country, and to do whatever could 
he done to alleviate the distresses of the 
people— was that a time to hoot and hiss 
one of the most noble-minded men (with 
ail his faultswand who was faultless 
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Ju the country ? The attack was marked 
l)y a degree of malevolence which one 
could scarcely expect to find amongst a free 
and enlightened people. But a systema- 
tic plan of abuse appeared to be adopted 
with res])ect to the Prince Regent. He 
was borne down by the force of prejudice. 
If they did not live in this country— if 
they were not inhabitants of England — 
wouldnot addresses, on all sides, have been 
poured in after the glorious battle of 
Waterloo ? — {Cries of Question !) Why 
had not addresses been presented on that 
occasion ? Because those who should have 
proposed them, said, “ If we praise the 
brave soldiers and their gallant com- 
mander, we must also praise the Prince 
Regent, who decided on carrying on the 
war with energy and effect.*’ — (Cries of 
Question !) He could not account for 
the impatience of gentlemen, because he 
conceived the observation he made was 
a very fair one. Not an address was 
moved on the occasion of that great battle, 
which all men agreed in desciibing to 
have been the most illustrious ever fought. 
{Question ! Question 1) He did not mean 
to trespass much longer on the time of 
the court, but he wished to observe, that, 
in his opinion, the address ought to speak 
of the great humanity of the Prince, Such 
a passage would have this good effect — it 
would shew that the Prince felt more for 
the sufferings of the lower orders of so- 
ciety than they imagined ; and a know- 
ledge of this fact would be attended with 
the best consequences. He was surprised, 
therefore, that none of the addresses he 
bad seen touched upon this point, as he 
was sure the brightest feature in the 
Prince Regent’s reign was his pardoning 
so many criminals condemned to death, 
and commuting their sentence to trans- 
portation. On this occasion, he hoped, 
there would be but one heart and one 
voice — that the proprietors would appear, 
like Briar eus, with a hundred bands and 
but one body. — (Laughter,) Every man 
would feel on this occasion, as true and 
honest Englishmen must feel, that when 
an attempt was made ^inst their Prince, 
it was an insult to every individual who 
doved the constitution, and prized the 
blessings he enjoyed under it. 

Mr. Hume was desirous of offering one 
or two observations on the subject now 
before the court. When he stated that 
he should vote for the address, he begged 
it to be understood, that he would not 
do so on the ground laid down by his hon. 
friend who had last spoken, but on that 
which had been advanced by the learned 
mover of the proposition. His learned 
friend had described the Prince Regent 
not as an individual, but as one of the 
component parts of the constitution, in- 
terrupted whilst performing one of tbe 
frmctio&s of lue^greal It 


was in that point of view that he looked 
at the question ; and considering that an 
attack on the Prince Regent was, in effect, 
an attack on the constitution, he offered 
his most cordial support to the address. 
But when he did this, he must express 
his decided opinion, that this attempt, 
whatever it might have been in deinger, 
was not coupled with any plot or con- 
spiracy, but arose from the accidental 
irritation of the moment. He thought it 
was a libel on the country to suppose that 
the attack was premeditated, or was 
connected with any preconcerted plan 
to interrupt the Prince Regent as he 
was returning from the discharge of 
of his high functions. This being his 
opinion, he thought it proper to state 
it, and he hoped the court at large would 
agree with him iu its propriety. He could 
not help expressing Ins regret on this oc- 
casion, that any want of confidence should 
appear to exist between the two parties 
of whom the court was composed, llm 
directors, in not v'entuiing to call this 
court together, that they might have 
gone up with the atUlress, as one body, 
had manifested a want of confidence 
in their constituents. — (Cries of No! 
No !) If it were thought that tlieir going 
up as one company would have added 
any weight to the proposition, they ought 
to have been convened for that purpose. 
In stating this be was aware that prece- 
dents might be adduced in support of the 
mode that had been adopted. But he 
considered that precedent, or any prece- 
dent of such a nature, as extremely bad, 
and therefore one that ought not to be 
followed. If the act committed against 
the person and dignity of the Prince Re- 
gent, called for a complimentary or con- 
gratulatory address to his Royal Highness, 
it would have been more respectful, both 
to tbe proprietorti and the Prince Regent, 
for the general body to have gone up to- 
gether, instead of having the directors 
presenting a separate address, as if they 
feared to call on the proprietors to express 
their opinion, lest their sentiments should 
be found adverse to the proceeding. — 
(Cries of No ! No !) It might not be so, 
and he hoped it was not — but he wished 
the directors to place such confidence in 
the court of proprietor's, as, on all occa- 
sions of importance and moment, to trust 
to them for su]iporc and assistance. In a 
case like the present, no doubt could be 
entertained of their hearty concurrence. 
With these observations, he should sup- 
port the address, aud he hoped not a dis- 
sentient voice would be heard on this oc- 
casion. 

The Chairtnanr^'^ I beg leave to say a 
few words in answer to what has fallen 
from the hon. proprietor <m the subject of 
the course adeptod by the 4X>urt of direc* 
C(Hrs iu voting m adibcM to the Prinee 
3£ 2 
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Begent. I have in my liand a statement 
of what took place on an occasion similar 
to the present, when an attack was made 
on the person of the Sovereign. There 
had been two addresses trom the court of 
directors, and thiee from the court of 
proprietors. "J'lie last address was in 
consequence of the attempt made on the 
life of His Majesty, in May IBOO. In the 
fno^th of June tollowiug the court of di- 
rectors went up with an address. That 
being the last precedent on record, the 
directors acted in conformity with it. We 
were anxious that the address should be 
presented as early as poS'^ible, leaving it 
to the court of proprietors to act atfer- 
wards as they miglit think proper. The 
last precedent was strictly pursued ; and 
the court of directors felt that the pro- 
prietors would follow up their addiess as 
had before been done. Here I must dis- 
avow, most decidedly and unequivocally, 
the existence of any feeling in the court of 
directors of the nature alluded to by the 
hon. proprietor . — {Hear ! Hear I) We 
never harboured an idea, that any differ- 
euce of opinion prevailed amongst the 
proprietors on this subject . — [Hear ! 
Hear!) We were, on the conrraiy, 
quite confident, that their sentiiijents 
were precisely the same with our own. — 
i^Hear I Hear !) The proceeding of tlie 
court of directors, as 1 have already ob- 
served, wa> founded on precedent ; and 
the address was voted immediately, in 
order to shew to the great personage 
against whom tlie outrage had been com- 
mitted the highest possible respect. 
AVith regard to the motion now before the 
«ourt, it is needless for me take up the 
time of the proprietors by making obser- 
vations on it. The address presented 
yesterday, which inanifesterl the senti- 
ments of the gentlemen on this side the 
bar, was carried unanimously-^and tliat 
now before the court, tliougii different in 
words, is, in fact, precisely the same in 
spirit. It is, therefore, hardly necessary 
for me to say, that I concur in it most 
heartily.” 

Mr. Lowndes . — I think the address 
ought to be signed by the proprietors now 
in court, and ought also to be left for the 
signatures of those not now present.” 

The Chairman . — “ I take the liberty 
of suggesting, if the proposition be not 
made by some gentlemmi on the otlier 
Sride of the bar, that, in older to give 
more solemnity to this proceeding, the 
Company’s seal be affixed to the address. 
This will fully meet the intention of the 
lion, proprietor (Mr. Lowndes), because 
the addicss, when tlie Company’s seal is 
impressed on it, will become a corporate 
act.” 

Mr. Lowndes was anxious that the ad- 
dress should be left open for signatures, 
iiactj thq^ were a great niany gejaticwen 


who did not know that the court had met 
this day. With respect to the address 
presented by the directors, he conceived 
that ail address moie insulting to the 
Prince Regent never had been laid before 
his Royal Higlmess. — (Cries of Order!) 
It wMS an address agreed upon by the 
rants without consulting the masters . — 
(Order ! Order !) We, the propiietors, 
are the masters, I maintain. Don’t we 
elect the directors.^ And if we do, are 
tliey not our servants ? (Order ! Order !) 

I say, it is improper for a servant to 
place himself above his master. You, 
geiniemen, who call out “ order,” may 
do as you please — but I will not give up 
my post here. 1 am a master. — (Laugh- 
ter.) I agiee with iny woithy trieiul, 
that iiotliing like dideienco ot ojunion 
should pievail on this occa'^ioti. Jiut tor 
the directors to tell ih, that we should 
have tiu share in their expre>'>ion of loy - 
alty, was insulting our feelings as loyal 
men What will be thought of us, if it 
appears in the public papers, that an ad- 
drc;>s was presented by the directors, 
without their having consulted the pro- 
prietors, their lords and masters?” — 
(Laughter) 

The Chairman rose to order. — “ I am 
ready,” said he, “ to own the supeiiority 
of the hon. propiietor. Rut, being 
placetl as a servant here, doubtless, the 
hon. jiroprietor will see that I do my duty 
— ami, if I am deficient, he, of course, 
will censure me. Now, my first duty is 
to preserve order in this emut — [Hear! 
hear !) — and, I hope the hon. pioprietor 
will assist me in maiutaiiiiag it. (Hear f 
hear !) For tliat pur jiose, 1 reijiiest lie 
will not speak again on this occasion, un- 
less it be to ask a question.” \^Hear ! 
hear ') 

Mr. Loumdes. — “ I wish, Sir, that all 
preceding chairmen were as impartial as 
you aie. Your conduct is very ditferent 
fiom that of some gentlemen 1 have seen 
fill the chair. I recollect two in particu- 
lar, who followed the piinciple of par- 
tiality in a most ex'traordiuary degree, 
and wlio were, indeed, the most partial 
chmrraen I ever saw,” (Order ! Order !) 

Mr. R, Jackson wished that the day- 
should pass without the manifestation of 
any thing like angry feeling. (Hear! 
hear !) When the address had been 
agreed to, it would become a matter of 
future consideration, whether the Com- 
pany’s commou seal should be affixed to 
it, or what other mode should be adopted 
to add to its solemnity. Afterwards they 
would have to deciile on the manner in 
which it should be presented. 

The address was then read by the Clerk, 
and agreed to und voce. 

Mr. R. Jackson tlien moved, ‘‘ That 
the seal of the Corporation be affixed to 
tbis a4(ij:e3s,” A question (be observed) 
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if it were made oue, would arise after- 
wards, with respect to whom the address 
should be pieseuted by. Though he was 
himself qmte indifferent as to that point, 
he never could abandon what appeared to 
him to be tlie right of the proprietors. 
The hon. Chairman was peifectly coiiect 
in stating, that three addresso's had been 
voted by the proprietors, and two by the 
directois — and that tlie latter preceded 
the former. He recollected the grouudh 
on which the addresses had pioceeded 
from the proprietors. He hud himself 
moved oue of them, in a special court, 
and for this special reason, that the pro- 
prietors did feel (whether they weie right 
or wrong he would not stop to inquire) 
that the directors were tlnowing a 
slur on their .sentiments, that tlu'V 
were impeaching their loyalty when 
they went up to the throne with an ad- 
dress, having neglected to give the pruprie- 
tors an oppoii unity of expresung ilieii 
ical, loyalty, and attacbmeat to the king 
and constitution. It was thcieforo by 
way of protest auaitijjt thl'' conduct, more 
than day thing el.>5e, that a couit of pio- 
piietors w as culled — in ordei that they, 
of their own proper motion, and in the 
exeicise of their own undoubted right, 
might, without choo^ing the form of 
words adopted by the court of director'^, 
express their sentiments, they being, in 
fact, the East India Company. The veiy 
act of putting the seal of the Company to 
the address, which was now about to be 
performed, shewed distinctly what they 
were. Now, with re.>i)ect to the mode 
of presenting i.he aiUlress, wdien the ques- 
tion was formerly agitated, it was said, 
that the addresses agieed to by the propiie- 
tors w'eie exclusively presented by the com t 
of directois. He thought it was au inde- 
cent thing then, and he retained the same 
opinion now ; — he thought it was a taeit 
violation of their privileges then — and he 
had not abandoned that sentiment since. 
As the question respected himself, the 
mode of presenting the address was quite 
immaterial. Many years had elapsed 
since he w'as presented to his sovereign 5 
and, since that time he had but seldom 
breathed the atmosphere of tlie court, he 
liked that of his cottage better. Hut, he 
never would, when the proprietors* inte- 
rests and honour were at stake, look 
silently on. He would, on such occasions, 
With all the humility that hecanie him, 
take leave and license to express what he 
thought. On one occasion it was propos- 
ed that a committee of proprietors should 
present the address of the court. In the 
county of Surry, to which he belonged, 
the county members were requested to 
present the address ; and this was gene- 
rally followed by an invitation to such 
^Tntlemeu as pleased to attend, to accom- 
jpany their repr^eiitaUves, In the game 


manner, au invitation might be given to 
such proprietors as chose to accompany 
the Cbuirmanancl Deputy-chairman in pre- 
senting the address, and thus the question 
of privilege would be w’aived. 

Tire V/inir/uuTi — The first question 
will be, whether the Company’s seal shall 
be affixed to the address, that being mov- 
ed and seconded, I shtdl put it to the 
vote.” 

Mr. IJume thought it was unnecessary, 
as it was already tlie act of the court. 

Air. R. Jackson observed, that the gene- 
ral < ourt having resolved the act, it re- 
in aiired for the directors to make it valid, 
by affixing theCorapan>'s seal to it. 

'I’lie Chairman — “ Then it is tmder- 
srood that the seal shall be affixed to the 
address.” 

Mr. Lowndes — “ Who is to go up with 
it ?” 

The Chairman — ‘‘That is what I want 
to observe upon. As a great many other 
afldrc>scs will probably be presented on 
the same day, rt would, I think, from, 
what I saw yesterday, be a convenient 
thing, that the immbcr of proprietors 
wiio went up, should not be very extend- 
ed. Six or eight, in my opinion, w'ould 
be sufficient.” 

Mr. On the subject of carrying 

up the address, 1 thiqk no iudivddu^ so 
proper as youi'self. 1 feel the force of 
your observations, witli respect to the 
number of proprietors that should attend, 
but 1 certaiuly would feel it inviduous to 
name, 01 to be named, on such au occa- 
sion. Why should we depart from the 
ciairsc adopted by other public bodies ? 
We have heard of seventy, of a hundred, 
of eveu a greater nuniber of persons hav- 
ing attended with an address. Therefore, 
I think, Sir’, that you should be requested 
to present the address, accompanied by 
as many proprietor's as please to attend, 
— the time of presenting it being notified 
by you.” 

Mr, Lowndes — “ I agree with my hon. 
fiieud in the truth of his observations. 
When the Universuy of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge vote an address, it is not uncom- 
mon for two or three hundred persons to 
go up with it. We are all well-educated 
men, and therefore, if we go up in n body, 
it will appear more respectful.” (Lau^h-^ 
ter ) . 

Mr. S. T}hvon said, the object of the hon. 
Chainnau’s observation could not but be 
well understood. At the present moment, 
but one sentiment filled the minds of all 
w'ell-disposed persons in this country j 
and for several w’eeks to come, liif hoped 
and believed, that great numbers of per- 
sons would attend the levees for the same 
purpose as the hon. Chainnan would he 
called on to do. Therefore, to throw out 
an idea that he should go up with as 
many proprietory as pleased to attend. 
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would be rery inconvenient. It was, in 
fact, throwing out a tub to the whale, and 
ought to be avoided. 

Mr. Lowndes — “ Let us have no secret 
committees.** 

Mr. S. Dlvon--f^ No man who knows 
me can say, that, during a long life, I ever 
recommended, or concurred in forming 
secret committees. My conduct is open 
to the world, and, however humble I 
may be, I hope 1 may offer an opinion of 
my own, without offence to any person. 
I think six or eight proprietors will be 
enough. 1 say six or e}ghtf because I 
should be sorry if we were at sixes or 
sevens."* 

Mr. Lowndes — “ It will be more re- 
spectful to the Prince Regent to go up as a 
body corporate. I veiily believe not 
above fifty or a hundred would accompany 
the Chairman.*’ 

Mr. Jackson-~^^^ We .should desire, tliat 
the petition be presented by the Chair- 
man, Deputy-chairman, court of directors, 
and such proprietors as may be pleased to 
attend. I believe. Sir, you will be quite 
safe from being over-numbered.” 

The Chairman — ‘‘ It strikes me, that 
the mover and seconder should be named, 
as part of the deputathm — and if some 
few others could be selected, it would be 
better, — for this reason, because it will 
be impossible for us to give notice to the 
propriefors, except by a j>ublic advertise- 
ment, which would not be a very expe- 
dient mode.” 

Mr, S. Dixon — The mover and se- 
conder, and four others,’* 

Mr. Pattison — I think the Chairman, 
Deputy-chairman, mover and seconder, 
ought to attend together with such pi-opi ie- 
tors as may please to accompany them — I 
should prefer doing this to miming a cer- 
tain number of individuals, which would 
appear invidious.” 

The Hon. ir. F. Elphinstone^^‘ If the 
hon. director who spoke last would have 
the goodness to shew us how a larger 
number of proprietors can be accommo- 
dated, I should be obliged to him. When 
we talk of fifty or a hundred going up with 
thi; address, I should be glad to know 
where they are to stand } The room was 
so full yesterday, that individuals could 
scarcely move. It is clear, therefore, that 
we must have a selection.” 

Mr. Lowndes — I should like the ho- 
nour of going up with the address. Hav- 
ing been the person who first mentioned 
it, I flunk I have a right to go up.'* 

The Hoh, if. F Elphinstone . — I 
hope the hon. proprietor will not go up. 

I suppose, if he does, he will treat the 
Prince Regent with a speech or two.** 

Mr. Lowndes — If I should go up, I 

can assure the Ilqu, director^ 1 do not want 


any of the loaves and fishes. I shall make 
my appearance as a tlioroughly indepen- 
dent man,*’ 

Mr. R. Jackson said, there was no 
danger of the bon. director’.s being over- 
hurthened or incommoded by the number 
of proprietors who were likely to attend 
on this occasion. The Sovereign did not 
receive any address upon the throne ex- 
cept from the City of London, the two 
Univcrsitie.s, the convocation of the cler- 
gy, and another public body or two. 
Whole counties, however, frequently ad- 
dressed him ; and, as in the case of the 
county of Surry, the county representa- 
tives, attendecl by some freeholders of 
note and figure, presented the address. 
He imagined very few of the proj)rictors 
would be anxious to attend, for lie be- 
lieved the formal habits of the couit were 
not congenial with those to which they 
were accustomed ; and he did not think 
that many more than half a dozen of the 
proprietors would come forward, if the 
proposition for a general attendance were 
agreed to. 

Mr. Lowndes , — A gi'cat many of the 
persons who attend the levee on such oc- 
casions, are only looking for places under 
government. One wants to be a bishop, 
— anotlier wants to be a dean — and others 
want situations of diiferoiit descriptions ; 
but we are not seeking ftir any thing — we 
are only executing a public duty, and I 
tliink we ought to go up in a body.” 

Mr. H. Jack non moved, that the Cliair 
man, and Deputy- chairman, the court of 
directois, together with the motor and 
seconder of the addre-ss, and such proprie- 
tors as chuse to attend, present the same. 

Mr. Lowndes seconded the motion — - 
which wa.s carried in the affirmative. 

Mr. Lowndes — “ 1 beg Sir, it may be 
recorded, that, for once, we have all been 
unanimous — and on an occasion of very 
great importance.”— Adjourned. 

Errata. 

In page 368, of Mr. Grant’s speech, 
second column, line 41, read uumeasuied 
instead of unman nered. 

In page 373, first column, line 34, a/- 
ter Company’s civil servants, addy func- 
tums which have become more important 
as the territories of the Company have 
been extended. 

Same page, same column, line 55, after 
^eat scale, add, it occasionally leads to 
intercourse with natives of the higher 
ranks, and, &e. 

Ill line 62 of the same column, for lives 
read lines. 

In our Journal for February, East- 
India Debate, p, 155, second column, 
line 35 of Mr. Jackson's speech, when 
speaking of Marquis Wellesley fgr [&c, 
&c J read [Hear / hear /J—— • 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLI- 

GENCE. 


Hindu College at Calcutta, 

The committee and subscribers to the 
Vidyalaya, or Hindu college, met on 28lh 
of i\iigust, and unanimously adopted a 
set of rules which had been prepared for 
the regulation of this society, Tlie primary 
object of this institution is the tuition of 
the sons of respectable Hindus in the 
English and Hindu languages, and in the 
literature and science of Europe and Asia ; 
the admission of pupils to be left to the 
discretion of the managers. The go- 
vernment of the college is to be vested in 
a committee of managers, consisting of 
heritable governors, governors for life, 
and annual directors, or their respective 
deputies. 

A gentleman of Bombay has com- 
pleted a plan for telcgrajihic com nnirii ca- 
tion between that Prc.sideuey and Fort 
AVilliam : lie proposes, wind and weather 
permitting, to convey a sentence in six 
minutes and a half through the northern 
sircars and across the centre of the penin- 
sula, in lat. 16. or 17 N. The greater part 
of the route is highly favorable for tlie 
transmission of signals, but in the pro- 
vince of Bengal the expense ami ditBt-uUy 
will be much greater than through otlier 
tracts. He has computed that 70 or 80 
.stations will suffice for the chain; and the 
whole expense i.s for such an undertaking 
very moderate 5 the machinery is simple, 
being an enormous black triangle, moved 
on a pivot, and the secret is wholly in the 
cypher to be used. Major Young is now 
superintending some expenments made to 
prove the value of the invention. 

The latest intelligence from Amboy na, 
mentions a most destructive hurricane 
which visited that island in Aprillast. Up- 
wards of a thousand nutmeg trees, and 
twenty thousand clove trees, have been de- 
stroy^; all the ships in the Iiarbourwere 
driven from their anchors. Many of the 
small craft were sunk, but we understand 
that no large vessels sustained any mate- 
rial damage. 

Captain Lockett, the secretary to the 
college of Fort William, being in Europe, 
has already by permission of the court of 
directors, procured upwards of two thou- 
sand volumes, comprising the best conti- 
nental productions, for the college li^ 
brary. 


State of the thermometer at Calcutta, 
during September 1816, in tlie shade. 

ist 88 - - at 9 a. m. - - 88"5 m. 

l.>th 85 - - do. - - 80 do. 

30 th 81 - - do. - - 84 do, 

111 the western parts of Bengal very 
great droughts have prevailed for some 
time past ; the rivers have become so dry 
as to deny a passage to the sugar boats ; 
and an alarming scarcity in the rice crop 
is anticipated. 

We understand, that a gentleman lately 
arrived from Java, has brought with him 
several very fine specimens of ancient 

Hindu scul»)tLirc. 'Flicy will no doubt 
afford coiisideiahle gratification to the ad- 
mirers of the ait, and the students of the 
anti nui ties and ni^tholoiry of the East. 
They turnish an indubitable proof of the 
amazing extent to which Hinduism was 
(litfused over the Eastern Llands, as well 
as of the higli degree of scientific skill 
and general civilization to which the inha- 
bitants (at least those of Java) had at- 
tained. The collection consists of figures 
of Siva Ganesa, Durga, Buddha, &c. ob- 
tained from various parts of the i.sland, 
hut cinefly from Brambana and its vicinity. 
The ruins of this latter place, and those 
of the temple of Boio Buddha, situated in 
the centre of the Cadu ili^trict, about 
thirty miles distant from tlic former, we 
are led to believe contain some of the 
most remarkable Hindu antiquities extant. 
The merit of the discovery of these and 
other temples is to be attributed, almost 
exclusively, to the persevering industry 
manifested in British researches, whilst 
that lovely and interesting i.slaud was in 
our possession. 

The materials for constructiug the iron 
bridge'across the Gurnti, with the excep- 
tion of some which wTre lost by an acci- 
dent, have safely arrived at Lucknow. 

A most successful trial of rongreve*s 
rockets has l>eeii made ar tlie mount near 
Madras, before his Excellency the Com- 
mander in Chief, ami other officers of 
rank. The rockets from six to thirty- 
two pounders, reached India in a hi^ 
state of pre-nervation. Tliey were dis- 
charged, soue from the difi’erent frames, 
others fiom the ground chamber, and 
some on the ground, and at varimis ele- 
vations as high as fifty-five dojrees. At 
the latter elevation they went 292p yaids, 
their utmost range. 
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Gorernor Macquarie, with that lautia- 
ble anxiety for the good of the public ser- 
vice which has ever marked his aduiiiiis- 
tratiou, has recently encouraged the pro- 
tection and rewaided the completion ot a 
meritorious undertaking for the more 
perfect discovery of the coasts of Van 
Diemen 8 land. Mr. Birch, a merchant of 
Hobai't’s Town, fitted out at a considera- 
ble expense, a vessel for this express pur- 
pose. She set out on the expedition 
about the end of 1815, and in 39 days 
completed the circumnavigation of that 
interesting and hitherto little known 
island. She discoveied some harbouis 
previously unknown ; particularly one 
which the.commander named Port Davey, 
in latitude 43. 28. S. and hmt^itude 145'. 
E* and another named by him Macquarie 
harbour, situated iu latitude 42. 12. S. 
Jongitude 145. 28. E.— Both of these are 
represented as peculiaily well adapted for 
the reception and shelter of shipping. 
They have each a river of fresh water, the 
banks abounding in valuable timber. As 
a remuneration for his patriotic exertions, 
Mr. Birch has obtained the exclusive pri- 
vilege of trading for a >ear to the newly 
discovered shores. — A>?c South U^ales. 

A chemical fact wiiicli appears to have 
remained unnoticed for some time, has 
been re-discovcred at Geneva : — The 
benzoic acid, and moie particulaily the 
alkaline benzoates, arc valuable tests of 
the presence of iron, which is immediate- 
ly precipitated by their addition to any 
solution containing it, whilst manganese 
remmns unaifected. 

The collection of small medals of sil- 
ver, bronze, and copper, foiniing tlic 
chronological history of the monarebs of 
France, is completed. The date of the 
birth, accession, and death of the mo- 
narch whose likeness, and the most me- 
morable events of whose reign they re- 
present, are engraved on the reverse of 
each medal. A collection in copper and 
bronze, composed of seventy medals, costs 
fifty-three francs, including the boxes, 
and in silver 283 francs. 

The quantity of fee on the coast of 
Newfoundland has scarcely ever boon 
known to equal that which lias appeared 
the present season. 

Tlic population of the Russian empire, 
exclu«5ive of the kingdom of Poland, was, 
during the last year, 42,000,000. This 
population will in seventeen years amount 
to 50,000,000, and in seventy-two years, 
to 100,000,000, should each annual in- 
crease be proportionate to that of the last 
list. 


Mr. Maclean an English, and M. I’alle, 
an Italian physician, having conceived the 
hardy idea of inoculating themselves with 
the plague, as persons are inoculated for 
the small pox, made the experiment 
among those afflicted with the disease at 
Constantinople, and have experienced the 
success which a devotedness so generous 
merited. Their example has been fol- 
lowed by a German physician, M. deRo- 
senfeld, who, in December last, inoculated 
himself with the plague, in a vapour bath, 
in an hospital at Constantinople ; siiwe 
that lime he fearlessly braves the pesti- 
lence. He has handled the infected in 
the presence of a physician, and exposed 
himself to tlie greatest risks, without be- 
ing at all affected. 

At Udina, a poor man was bitten h\ a 
mad dog; vinegar was given to him inad- 
vertently instead of a potion ordered by a 
physician. The man recovered from the 
frightful malady. A physician of Padua 
being apprised of the circumstance, tried 
tlie remedy upon a person affteted with 
the hydrophobia, who was in the hospital 
of the town, by making him swallow a 
pound of vinegar in the morning, another 
at noon, and a similar dose at night. 
The sick man recovereii rapidly and per- 
fectly. Wc invite onr physicians to make 
trial of a remedy winch appears to have 
the powder of vaiKpiishing one of the most 
dreadful maladies. — (Giormle del Re^no 
delle Due SieUleJ 

Great zeal was manifested in France, 
during 181,5, by the propagators of vacci- 
nation. In seventy-six departments, ol 
wliich the accounts have been received, 
out of 626, G4l cliildren born in 1815, 
251,116 were vaccinated. 

VVe copy from a foreign paper, the fol- 
lowing tale of wonder A vt^ry remark- 
able animal, a tiger ox lias lately 
been exhibited here \ in colour it is 
exactly like a tiger, but for the rest 
like an ox. The animal weighed 3,000 
lbs. was above six feet high, and twelve 
long, and four feet across the chest. — 
{Frankfort Gazette y January 17M.) 

Congo Expedition. 

His Majesty’s ship Congo, and the 
transport I)orothy, have arrived at Ports- 
mouth from Bahia, under charge of act- 
ing commander Fitzmaurire, late master 
of the Congo. These vessels, as miist 
be well known, were sent out to the 
eoa.st of Africa, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the direction of the river Congo, 
and whether that river had any connec- 
tion w ith the Niger. The progress of the 
schooner Congo up the river, in the pro- 
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aecutiou of this task, was soon stopoerl : 
thebotto’n, in all its parts, being foiunl 
composed of har.l rocky substances, whilst 
the currents ran with so much rapi;Iiry, 
that no mc’noiage co-ild be obtained. 
After landing they passed four cataracts. 

The )Ounul of Captain Tuckey, which 
was coiitianed until his <leath, does not, 
we understand, Hold oat the least encou- 
ragement t » prijseeire the research fur- 
ther. .Jeyon.l t lat of determining a ceo- 

f rapliical problen, there is not a single 
eneht to be derwed. Tne country does 
not produce any t ling of advantage to a 
European merchant ; the inhabitant'?, 
who are represented as of the lowest 
scale of humiu be.ngs, may be in want, 
and will accept of every thing, but they 
have nothing to offer in exchange. It is 
very thinly peopled ; and they are cow- 
ardly, cruel, and indolent : the small 
quantity of grain prolu 'ed, au I which is 
not more than su hcient for one h ilf their 
consumption, is obtained through the pa- 
tient industry of the women. Tne sihl 
is hard and sterile; thirty miles .rom the 
shore, to the extre nity o: the progress 
made, it was observed th • ravines only 
were covered with a thick m mid, formed 
by the decomposition of the leave-j and 
other vegetable substances : the rest of 
the gronnd was rocky and full of stone'?. 
The conjecture fi>riiied was, that there is 
a junction of the two rivers ; though even 
such a continuity would not be useful to 
any of the purposes of navigation, from 
the number ot cataracts and rapids which 
occur in the c uirse of tUe Congo. Tlie 
scieutiftc gentlemen employed in t ds ex- 
pedition, vve aie informed, felt no inte- 
rest in exploring this desert region, be- 
yond what it can be imagined would be 
proluced by the circumstance of knowing 
that they were tread mg upon ground ytt 
unexplored by any liuropcan, 

LITERARY QUERIES, 

To the Editor of the Astatie JonrnaL 
March!, 1817. 

Sift, — Scheurhzer, in his introduction 
10 Kaempfer’s Japan, gives a list of Japan- 
ese books, and books relating to Japan, 
then in Sir Hans vSloane’s library. This 
library was purchased for the Briti'?h 
Museum, but the collection of .Tapauese 
books is not in that institution. Not 
knowing that there is anot'ter Japanese 
library in England, I should be peculiarly 
ppratihed by any of your rcadcis who arc 
acquainted with its present depository, 
eomruuiiicatiug that inttdligence. 

W. H. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 
Sir, — Dr. Clark, in his travels in Rus- 
Tia, mentions having visited a party of 

Asiatic /oKm.— No. 16. 


Calmucks ; }je observed a singular flag, 
which bore an inscription in characters 
held sacied. A copy procured, which 
is now deposited in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford. 

N“o pvr>ou, says Dr. C. was able to give 
information in what laugnato or ciiaracter 
the my^tenous sentence wa-? insc’ibeirl. 

In the note he adds, it i.) now disco, er- 
ed to oe Sanskrit. 

Can any ot your correspondents, Mr. 
Editor, give me inforruafiou whether this 
sacred motto of the taitU oi such a nu- 
merous family of the human race has yet 
been published in England, or any ex-- 
plaiiation produced? In tlie Petersburgh 
Tiansactious, you will recollect, is pub- 
lished a collection of such in'?criptioiH 
on the ensignv of the Tartar tribes ; can 
any gentleman at the nuivLOsiry puint out 
the similarity or identity wliich piobably 
exists between them ? Mav it not, instead 
of Sanskrit, be in the Tibetiau language 
and character ? 

LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

L:w)u-seng-urli ; ur, an Htdr in his Old 
Age; a Chinese Coined, ; being the Se- 
cond Drama ever translated fiom ihe ori- 
ginal Chinese into anvLanguige. 8y J. 
F. Davis, I'Nq. of Canton : wiili au intro- 
ductory Essay on the Chinese Urania, 
small 8vo, 7s. 

A Relati m of the Treatment experien- 
ced by Napoleon in the Island of St. He- 
lena, with the authentic Copy of an Ofn- 
cial Memoir fiom Napoleon to Sir Ilud- 
sou Lowe. By M. SantinL 

An Accoiuii of the .Management of the 
Poor ill Hamburgh, In a Letter to some 
Friends of the lk>or in Great Britain. By 
Baron V<)u Voght, Price Is. (i-l. 

The True Test of Religion in ilie Soul ; 
being a Sermon preached belore the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. B\ the Rev. Cli. 
Smieon, M. A. Fellow of King’s C illege, 
Cambiidge, 

Dr Joiiu Bumiell D ivW, Se lio” Piiys-- 
cian of the London Di^pen^ary, Ins jusl 
published an interestiug Panph’ei on the 
principal Causes of M ria iry amongChil- 
dren in this Metropolis, in ti'.e coiirse of 
which he ha« taken an able U ’view of the 
principal Causes of this Mortaihy, and 
suggested some striking Me ui' of i.npiov- 
ing the Health, Morals, aud llaiipmes’s of 
the Rising Generation. 

A Moniing's Walk from London to 
Kevv ; containing Moral, Political, Histo- 
rical, aud Piiilosopliical Ooservations on 
the Condition, Maniieis, Literature, Opi- 
nion?, aud Errors of the English People. 
By Sir Richard Phillips. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Postscript to a Letter to the U rht Hon, 
N. Vansittart, in which some popular C )b- 
jections to the Repeal pf the Salt Duties 
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aie conMdeix'd. By Sir Thos, Bernaid, 
Bart. Bvo. Is. 

lUustratloas of Literary History; con^ 
sistiiig of Authentic Memoirs and Origi- 
nal Letters of Kmineiit Persons ; and iu- 
tended as a Sequel to tlie Literary Anec- 
dotes of the PiijjUteenth Century. Jiy 
John Nichols, F.S.A. With tourteen Por- 
traits, 2 volh. 8vo. 21. I Is. board's. 

Private Memoir's. Written orlj^iually 
with a Pencil, and preserveil by Stealth ; 
by Madame Uoj.ile, now Duchess of Aii- 
ejonlcme. Tiau>lated from tlie Fiench, 
with Notes by (be Truislator. Neatly 
printed in a small V'oluin^, os. (id. 

Tiie Hound Table, a Collection of As- 
says, on Litonttuie, Men, and Manneis. 
By William In 2 vo!s. 12nio. 

The Second Wdume of the Hi'>toiy of 
Bra/dl. By Robert Southey, Ki.q. Poet 
Laureate, Aiembei of tlie R lyal Spanish 
Academy. 410. 21. 10s. boaids. 

Liberty, Civil and Relieious. By the 
Rev. Thos. Bowdler, A. M. Price bs. 

Wat Tyler : a Dramatic Poem. 

Come, listen to a Tale of Times of Old ! 
Come, for jc hnow me — I am he who sun;; 
The Maid of Arc, and I am he who fiamed 
Of Thalaba, the wild and wondrous son". 

Southnf ! 

And I was once like this 

Twenty years 

Have wi ought strange alteration, 

Sauthey ! ! 

Two Sketches of France, Belgium, and 
Spa, in Tours during the Summers of 
1771 and 1816 ; tvith a Portrait of Na- 
poleon’s Guide at Waterloo. By the Au- 
thor of Letters from Paris in 1802-b. 8vo, 
7s. boards. 

Compositions in Outline from Hesiod’s 
’nieou:ony. Works and Dajs, and the 
Days, kngraved by J. Blake, from De- 
signs by John Flaxman, R. A. f*rofessor 
of Sculpture to the Royal Academy. 
Printed to correspond with the Outlines 
from Homer, &;c. fol. 21. 12s. 6d. boards. 

Tables of Exchange, Tniversal Inte- 
rest, &c. showing the Talue of Foreign 
JMunies converted into Sterling, and the 
contrary, at the established Pars, or Ar- 
my Rates, applying to Ireland, the West 
Indies, Canatla, Gibraltar, Malta, Ceylon, 
and other Stations, Tables of F.xciiange 
between this Country and Ireland, Fiance, 
Spain, Holland, and Hamburgh, at vari- 
ous Rates. Universal Intere''t, Simple 
and Compound. By J. G. Pohlmau, of 
the Audit Ollice. 

The Unedited Antiquities of Attica, 
coinpriMiig the Architectural Remains of 
Eleusis, Rhamniis, Sunium, and Tliori- 
eus. By the Ddctnnti Society. Hand- 
somely piinfcd in impel ial F'dio, with 
tn^^IJty-fourcriglaving^. Pi ice !(»'. 10''. 

The Histor} <if an Old Pocket ILbh'. as 
a'ehited hy itsch ; c.mfa.uinL^ ia tinul Cua- 
ructeis, taken tium real Llie, of uiLA'rent 


Persons into whose hands it is suppostd 
successively to have fallen ; interspericd 
with various Observations and Reiiec- 
tinns ; iiitendcd to impre'^s upon tbo 
reader the value of the Holy Scripture^, 
and t!io Nature of real Religion. By tin 
Rev, Robert Cox, A.M. Price* 3s. board-. 

Joanuis Scapulae Lexicon Graeco Lati- 
nuin ; ex Probatis Auctoribus Locupieta- 
tiiin, cum Iiulicibus, et Grieco et Latino, 
auctis et correctis. Additum aiictanuni 
Dialectorum, in Tabulas coni]>endiOae re- 
dactaruni. Accedunt Lexicon Etymolo- 
gicuni, cum 'riiematibus luvestigata Dii'- 
hcihoi ihus et Anouiali*:. Et Joaniiis 
iMoursii Glo— ariuni, rontractum bactenus 
desidoratinn. In twolaige volumes, 4to, 
piicc 71. Ts. boaids. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Speedily will be published, Lalla Ror,hl,j 
an Oriemal Romaace. ily 'riio'?. Moore, 
Esq. At the same time will be publish- 
ed, lllustratioaa to the Poem, from 
Paintings by R. Westall, R.A. which uill 
be delivered in the Order tiiey are sub- 
scribed for. 

Journal of tlic late Captain Tuckey, on 
a Voyage of Discovery in the Interior oi 
Afi ira, to explore the Source of the Zaire, 
or Congo; with a Survey ot thtt River 
beyond the Cataracts. In 4to. uniformly 
with Paik and Ailaius’ Travels. Pub- 
lished by authority. 

An Authentic Nariative of (he I^ss of 
the American Brig Commerce, wieckcd 
on the Western Coast of Africa, in thr 
month of Aiigast, 1815 ; with an Account 
of the Sufferings and Captivity of her sur- 
viving Officers and Crew, on the Great 
African Desert. By James Riley, late 
Master and Supercargo. To wliiph i'' ad- 
ded, some Particulars of the Cities of 
'‘J’ombuctoo and Wassanah, the latter si- 
tuate on the banks of the Niger, fifty days 
Journey to the south-east of the former. 
By an Aiab Traveller, who had visited 
both of tliese cities, and gave the iletails 
of his Adventures and Observations to the 
Author, in the presence of William Will- 
shire, Esq, by wlmse generosity the Au- 
thor was relieved from Slavery. Printed 
in 4to. uniformly with Park, Adams, and 
Turkey’s Travels. 

Journey through Asia .’Minor, Aimenia, 
and Kooulistan, in the years 1813 and 
1814. With Remark ■< on tlie Maiches of 
Ale.xander, and tfte Retreat of the 'Fen 
Thousand. By John Macdonald Kin- 
neir. 4to. 

The Pamphleteer, No. 18, which con- 
tains the following Pamphlets. 

i‘'t. A Vindication of the Political con - 
dfK’t nt Gtmeral Savary, Duke of Rovigo : 
lu H latter from liiiruelf to the Editor, 
y/zi? ihihortant document^ from the re^ 
spcct ability of the Publication *» tfAfc,4 
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if nppears^ \re venture to pronounce ge- 

2d. The Source of the Evil, addrc^^cd 
fo the United Parlimueut and People of 
Groat Biiiain, on the Eta^^ue forme d be- 
tween the Irisii Lay Separatists and the 
lri?h Rmnaa LatUulic Bi-jlurps, on the 
inea-sure of Ihnancipation. 15y Ans^lo Hi- 
berun«. — 7’Aty Pa>uphlel is ong'nial, a td 
ts 901(1 to he u'ritten bif the Bishop of 
Meath, 

3. Rthtrin without Innovation ; or Cur- 
sory Thoiu^iitN oil liie {uily puicticable Re- 
form of Paj li a iik’ at, Ci)n'•;^tent with the 
exi^stiiig Lauh and i!ic S/int of the Con- 
stitution. By J. S} niuioU', Esq, 

4. Tile Satioudl Oebt in it'? true Co- 
lours* with Plans for hMiuction by lio- 
nc^t Means. By W. Fiend, L^q. M. A. 

.5, A Letter to the R^ht tioii. Viscount 
Sidmouth, shewiivj; tlie extreme Injustice 
to iudiviuiuils, and Injuiy to tae I'ulilic, 
in the present system of I’lndic House Li- 
ceiisitu?, and proposing a Constitution.d 
Remedy tor it> in mcous Lvils. By J.T. 
Barker Beaum.iui, 1 vq. F.A.S. 

On tU" State of the Country', in Dec, 
1(^16. By Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 

7. Statement's lopeciiiie the i a-'t-India 
College, witn an \ppcal to F cis, in re- 
futation id t ie C.iHi ladly biOiieht 
auaiii'^t it in tin- t'oiut ot ih-opi ,ctoi s . 
By the Uer, T. K, ^ilalthii'? — 1 his is a 
new eUitton, with cnnsidyrabL^ uUt^f utions 
and addithuis^ and must prove -most in- 
tiresting to our Asiatic readers, 

8. Substance ot a Speech addressed to 
the House of Commons, on the 2dt!i 
April, lbl4, hy Pascoe Grenfell, Esq. M.P. 
ou the subject of applying the Sinking 
Fund towards any Loans laiscd for the 
Public Seivice. 

9. Plan of a Reform for the Election of 
the Hou>c ot Commons, a<lopled by the 
Society of the Fiiemis of the People in 
1795. With a New Introduction and 
other Documents. By Sir Philij) Fiaiicis, 
K.H. 

10. Practical Observations on the Ma- 
uagement of the Poor, and the Lav\s rela- 
ting to them. By the Rev. 1 huuias Jee. 
Original, 


11. Ou National Prejudices, their good 
and bad EiEiCts. Bv John Burrows, Esq. 
Chii'^t Church, Oxfoid. — <)rigimil. 

Outlines of Geology. Being the Sub- 
Ftai.c“ of a Coiir'e ot Lectaiea deliveied 
ia the Royal hi'iiiution ot Great Britain, 
by \V\T. iiiande, Sec. H.S, F.U.S.E. Pi of, 
them. H.I. h\u. 

The Foui th and concluding Volume of 
i^aiiiLy's k listory of Voyages and 
Diacocenes hi the South Seas. With a 
copious Index. 4to. 

The Plays and Poem-? of JainesSliivley, 
now lii^t collected and chionologically ai- 
1 tinged, and the 'I’ext caiemHy collated 
and restored. With OLCa'iiJinl Xote<, 
and .1 Biotrraphical and Critic il Essay. 
By William Gilfoid, Lsq. iiandaomely 
printed by Buiuier, in 6 vols. Bvo, uni- 
formiy witii Masiingor and Ben Jousou. 

Mrs. and Mi-'’? 'P.tylor, authors of seve- 
ral esteemed worhs, jointly produce 
lu the coar''e ot tors month, Boaidiiig 
School Co’ le^pondeu/e, or a Series of 
lajtteis bet'.', ecu -t alotuer and her Daugh- 
ter at School. 

A Dcsci ijdive Catalogue of Recent 
Siiells , anaiued acLo/d.ng to the Lin- 
iican Metluid, w itli paiticular At tent Lou to 
the S\nun>riy. By Lewi^ Westou DiU- 
wyn, F.i( F.L S. in 2 \ols. bvo. 

Dweniana; a Selection fiom the 
Woiks of Dr. Gwen. ByAithui Voung, 
Esi). Editor of Baxtenaiui. 

Letters on some of the Events Of tlie^ 
Re'olutionary W^ar. 

Lady Morgan, has been for fsome time 
a resident in France, for the purpose of 
wilting a work, which is to have for its 
subject lli(‘ Presnit State of h^rcnch 6b- 
cud/t, in its most general point of view. 

Dr. 5Iontncci is prepaiing for publica- 
tion the Ih.ui of a Chine-c Dictionary tor 
hcguuicrs, and a Reiicw' of the Rev*. iMr. 
Moulton’s Chinese Dictionary. It will 
juoluibiy contain, as an appendix, the 
Chinese text of the San tse King, with aju 
Fugli''li t rail" lat ion. The whole to form 
an elegantly pr luted 4to. volume of about 
200 pages. 
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East-1ndi\ Horsf.. — Ticsohilion of the 
Court of jyircctors ret pert oig leave of 
obsenee to ifirers, irednesdap, ‘ith 
December Ihiti. — Kc^'olved, That il be 
required of all oihcois, whenever they 
^llaU find it necessavy , on uccoant of sick- 
ness, to solicit a farther leave of absence, 
to transmit with their letter of applica- 
tion a certificate, .sigiini hy at lea-^t two 
gentlemen eminent in the medical profes- 


sion, de'^ciihing the nature of the appli- 
cant’s enuup’.aint, and stating it to be their 
opinion, that the civcuiusiunces of the 
ca’st render a compliance with his request 
absolutely necessary ; also that, previously 
to an extension ot turlough being granted, 
such further pi oof of the statement made 
by the paity, in support of his appIiGation, 
shall be adduced by pensouai examination, 

or by such other evidence -as shall be deetti- 

S F 2 
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cd fully satisfactory to tlie Committee of 
Corrt'spoudcnce.— That allOfScers abioad, 
in any part of Europe, applying for per* 
mission to remain a further time absent 
from their duty, on account of sickness, 
be required to furnish a C' rt ideate, sij^neil 
by at least two eminent piiysici ms ; also 
the attestation of a m igi^rrate, in support 
of the fact thaf the persons who have 
signed the cerfid \ue are physicians. 

Colonel Alexander Bannerman letired 
on the 12th March from the (lirection of 
the Hon. Company’s atfair>, after having 
for nine years discliarged the arduous 
duties of that station. He withdiaws 
with the view of shortly proceeding to 
Prince of W'ales’s Island, to take upon 
■himself the government of that presidency. 

A ballot was in cori'«equence held at the 
India House on the 26th, for tlie election 
of a new director. Two gentlemen stood as 
candidates. At the closing ot the glasses 
the numl)ers appeared for 


JVIr. Raikes 99^6 

Mr. Camobdl 620 


Majority for Mr. Raikes 376, who was 
accordingly declared elected to the vacant 
seat. 

Mr. Carstairs, Capt. Prescott, Capt. 
Loch, and Mr. Money, retired fiom the 
contest, as did also Mr. J, G. Ravensliaw, 
but who declared his determination of 
making a stand at tlie next vacancy. 

26. — A Court of Directors vvas held at 
the India House, when J. A, B<tunertiian, 
JEsq. tofik the usual oaths on being ap- 
pointed Governor of Prince of Wales’ 
island, who will sail about the 1st June. 

Feb. 27. — Yesterday a Couit of Direc- 
tors was held at the East India Hou^e, 
when the following commanders took thidr 
final leav^e of the Court, prevdous to de- 
parting for their leqK'ctive dehciiial ions, 
taz. Captain J. Birch, Waterloo, and Cap- 
tain W. Adani'Oii, WincheNea — torPiince 
of Wales Island, and China. Capt. James 
Ludovicli Grant was appointed to succeed 
eventually to the office of Master Attend- 
ant at Fort St. George. 

March 26. — The following commanders 
took leave previous to departure for 
their respective destinations Captain 
C. Graham, fnUiam PHt ; Captain N. 
Turner, Dorsetshire ; Captain J. Blan- 
chard, Carnatic; Captain C. S. Timmins, 
Royal Geors>e. 

The following have also taken leave ; 
— Captain J. Dale, Streathaiu; Captain 
T. M ’Taggart, Rose; and Captain C. B. 
Gribble, Priiuxvs Charlotte of Wales— 
for Madras ,ind Bengal. 

Captain \Y. Mitciiell was sworn into the 
command of tie vhip Xortbumberland, 
consigned to .Madeira, Bengal and Ben- 
coolen. 

28.— Tlie Court of Directors of the 
East-India Company, in consequence of 
the limited demand of tlie navy, and with 


a view to promote the views of so laud- 
able and national an institution as the 
Mari tie Society, have lately resolved unani- 
mously — 

“ Tiiat six marine boys be employed on 
board each of the Coinpiny’s own ships, 
to be apitrenticed for two v'ov ages. 

“ Tiiat tlie boys be allowed wages, at 
the rate ol 20s. per motrli, and the com- 
inanderN and officers required to pay par- 
ticul.ir attention to the care and manage- 
Hu nt of the youths, who are on ti(> .iccnunt 
whatever to he employed as servants. 

“ That they be attached to the petty 
olTicer'j* messes, not exceeding two in 
each mess, >md placed under the care and 
superintendence of sucli petty officer, or 
other steady person, wiili an especial in- 
junction to instruct them in all practical 
duties — And 

** That fill such expense** as shall be in- 
curred Oh their account l»e not considered 
as a charge upon the ships, but considered 
as a contribution from too Company iu 
aid of the Marine Society, 

“ The Court have also resolv'ed that 
one hundred guineas be presented to the 
Society, in aid of the funds of that noble 
and humane inatitution.” 

It wdl be recollected that during the 
dl8tres.s of the last winter, the Court of 
Directors resolved that the whole of the 
labourers, amounting to 2,989, should be 
kept in em[)loyinent till the 1st of March. 
It is with infinite pleasure we have now 
to state, that, by a further irsolution, the 
whole of these deserving individuals, who 
have conducted themselves in a most ex- 
emplary inanuer, aie to ne continued in 
their employ. 

27. — The dispatches were finally closed 
at the Kast-India House, aiui delivered jta 
the pursers of the following snips, viz. 

The Marquis of (Fellitis^ton^ Captain R, 
John'^on, and Minerva, Captain G. Rich- 
ard.son, for Madras and Bengal. 

Passengers per Marquis of f Wellington, 
— For Bengal— William Parker, Esq. sen. 
merchant, and family ; Mr. Baiubridge. 
IMrs. Tyler, and Miss Hawkins. 

For Madras. — Mrs. Kinchant and Mrs. 
Harris. 

Per Minerva , — For Bengal — Captain 
and Mrs. Swiney, Mfss Hickey, Mr, 
Matthew, Mr, Chennei y, and Miss Munro. 

For Madras. — Mr. A. Willock, wri- 
ter; Mrs. Maclean, and Mrs. Cazalet and 
son. 

Arrivals at Oshorn*s Hotel, Adelphi^ 
from Hengnl.^Mv^, Napier, Charles Da- 
vidson, Esq. of the Hon. Kast-liidia Com- 
pany’s service, ami family ; and Mr, 
Sprouljfrom Madra.s. 

Mr John Lloyd, many year.-* in the Secre- 
tary’s office, and Clerk toHhe Committees 
of College and House, retires from the 
service upon a pension, in conseqnene^ of 
ill boaltli. 
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The Grand Duke Nicholas during his 
stay in tlic British capital, visited tlie 
East- India Hoii'»e and Waiehouses. A 
collection of heautsfiil shawls and mus* 
lias was prc'Cnted to His Impel ial High- 
ness with ’he usual munilicence of the 
Company, u pon every occasion desirous 
of djspla\ing to our illii'^trious visitors the 
characterist c liherality of this nation. 

Beu<((tl — The f )ll(>wiug gen- 

tlemen having loided four terras at Hert- 
ford Collo«re, proceed to India tlie present 
season : — Charles Fraser, John Campbell, 
Uichard Woodward, Thomas Jacob Tur- 
ner, Frederick Townsend, George F. 
Franco. 

The appoii tment of Dr. Wallick as 
Sivperintendantof the Botanical Garden at 
Calcutta, is confirmed by the Court of 
Director's. 

The under men tiimed officers on the 
Bengal l'>tabli>hmenc liave retired from 
:he service : — Lieuteu mt-Colouel S.Wood, 
Lieutenaru-Colouel James Plumer, Capt. 
W. Forrest, Lieiifeiumt K Non is. 

The undermentioned officers have been 
•struck off the Ii:t of the Bengal army, 
having protracted their stay on furlough 
Oeyoiid the peiiod presci ibed bv the act : 

Lieut. A. S, Barlow, 3d Cavalry. 

A. G. M'av'tdl, 8th Nat. Infantry. 

C. Lloyd, 20th do. 

The following officers of the Madras 
Establishment, for a similar breach of the 
regulation, are ordered to be struck off the 
>trength of the army : 

Lieut, J. O’Ueilly, 3d Native Cavalry. 

J. G. Curry, 10th Nat. Infantry. 

J. Stiggall, l.Tth do. 

W. Story, 18th do. 

Alex. 1 lay, 22d do. 

E. J, Hancock, 22cl do. 

Invalids, J. J. T'ttersjui. 

The un ermentioned Madras officers 
have been permitted to retire fiom the 
service : — Major S. Luterridge, Capt. C. 
Cuniugham, Capt. W. Harris, Lieut. C. 
Kiucey. 

Maich 19, aCourt of Directorswas held 
at the East- India House, when the fol- 
lowing captains were sworn into the com- 
maiid of their respective ships, viz. — 
Captain J. E, Johnson, to the Union, for 
Madeira, Bengal, and Beiicoolen ; and 
Captain J. Ross, to the Cai mart hen, for 
Bombay direct. 

The destination of the extra ship Car- 
marthen has been altered from Madeira, 
Madras, ami Bengal, to Bombay direct, 
and that of the Union from Bombay to 
IMadeira, Bengal, and Binoooleii. 

’ Lieutenaur Hodgson, ofthe Madras Ci 
Mtary Establishment, has been appointed 
by the Hon. Court of Directors to succeed 
to theoffice of Payma.sterat theCompany’.s 
Depot lorHecmits at Chatham, vacant by 
{he retirement of Solomon Earle, Esq. 

lieutenant G. C. Haughlon, of 2dRegi- 
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ment Native Infantry, on the Bengal es- 
tablishment, has been appointed, by the 
Hon. Court of Directors, Assistant in the 
Oricutal Department of Hertford College^. 

Calcutta Papers to the middle of Oc- 
tober have reached town. Meer Khan 
had abandoned the siege of Jeyp<ior, and 
proceeded to Sikiiawal to levy contribu- 
tions. Intelligence was subsequently re- 
ceived at the Jevpoor court, cimimuuicat- 
ingthat Jumdiere Khan and Rajah Lai 
Sing, having united their re-'pective forces, 
had attacked Beekanere, where, be-ng op- 
posed by the troops under Soorut Sing, a 
desperate battle ensued, in wdiich a great 
number w'ere killed on both sides ; 5ura- 
shere's army was quite disorganised, and 
his camp and baggage plundered by the 
victors. Ruujeet Sing had sent a com- 
plimentary letter to Sir D. Ochterlony, 
accompanied with many valuable presents. 
Doe wan Ram Sing, who had been con- 
fined by Uunjeet, ami released on paying 
five lacks of rupees, wa^ again imprisoned, 
Umer Sing, the celebrated Goorka Chief- 
tain, had died in exile, having been dis- 
graced in consequence of the unsuecesful 
issue of the late contest with the British. 

We regret to learn that, according to 
the latest advices which ha<l reached that 
place from Cawnpore, and other north- 
ern stations, the epidemic sickness, which 
had broke out in that quarter of India, 
was by no means on the decline. At Cawn- 
pore, eight or nine Europeans were 
buried daily ; and all the corps cantoned 
there, but especially his Majesty’s 66th 
and 87th foot, suffered exceedingly. The 
long drought experienced in the upper 
provinces have been succeeded by very 
heavy falls of rain, which occasioned ex- 
tensive inundations. There had also been 
heavy rains in Bengal, in consequence of 
which the Adjee suddenly rose so as to 
overflow banks, in some places thirty feet 
high. From the same cause, joined to 
unusually high tides and boisterous gales, 
many of the vessels in the Hoogley had 
been driven from their anchorage ; but it 
does not appear that any lives were lost, 
or that the shipping sustained very serious 
damage. 

The latest advices from Persia spoke of 
a war between that country and Russia as 
inevitable, in consequence of the rejec- 
tion of certain propositsons made by tbe 
Persian amhassa^Ior at .St. Petersburgh. 
It repen ted that the ex-king of Cabal, 

80 long peisecuted by Rnnjeet Sing, had 
al•ri^ecl at Ludhiana, Iiaving, after en- 
countering many d.mgers, and racing 
many hair- breadth escapes, finally eluded 
the vigilance of his pursuers under the 
disguise of a |>edlar. Ruujeet bad, how- 
ever, obtained two boxes of jewels, valued 
at half a lack of rupees, once the property 
of the ex-king. We extract the following 
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paracra])h from the Cn^a/tta Gazette of 
tho of October : — “ The following facts 
have been handed to us as no bad exoni- 
plincations of the very opposite practical 
results of the Private Tiade Intercourse, 
and new Post-Office Acts. x\n order for 
Queen’s ware, dated the 19th December 
last, sent home by the Zenobia, was exe- 
cuted in Staffordshire, so as to admit of 
the articles required, arriving in the river 
ou the 16th ulr. by the Caledonia, the 
commission being completed in little less 
than nine months. By one of the ve.^.'^els 
ai rived from England within the last ten 
days, a parcel of letters w iiiten and sent 
for dispatch in May, 1815, has come to 
hand. The contrast is striking.” 

Madras Papers have been leceived to 
the beginning of October, which contain 
an article from Bombay, announcing the 
surrender of Moldavia and Wallachiaio 
Ilussia. — We sometimes receive nev^s 
from the East-Indies thiough America, 
but intelligence respecting these two Eu- 
ropean provinces might be expected to 
reach us tiirough a less circuitous channel 
than the East Indies. From this ciicum- 
stance alone it may be considered as 
coming in rather a question able shape. 
The same article adds, that a war is likely 
to break out between llii^sia and Peisia. 
Should this piovc t > be the fact, the seat 
of u’ar is happily tr.o far icmo\ed to give 
us much trouble or coin cm. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

"House of Lords y Fridrp. March 14. — 
Mr, Brogden and otheisfrom the Com- 
mons, brought up the Annual Indemnity 
Bill, and the Silk Bounty Bill. 

The Emrl of Shaftesbury brought up the 
Repoit of the Coiumittet oU tiie East- 
India Judicature. 

House of F oh.innnSy F(h, 21..— 
bidia S/npp^'tii. — Mr. Canning rose to 
move, that the petition already presented 
to the House from the East-lndia Com- 
pany, pi’a)ing for leave to bring in a Bill 
to enable them to grant compensation to 
certain sbip-ownets, for contracts into 
w'hich they had entered, under particular 
circumstances, -be' referred to a Commit- 
tee. In moving for this Committee, he 
begged to be understood as not pledging 
himself to any particular case, when the 
subject came under discussion. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Committee appointerl. 

Mr. Brougham held in his hand a pe- 
tition from certain Proprietors of East- 
India Stock, praying that the House 
would not accede to the piayer of the pe- 
tition that had l|ecn just referred to a 
C<imraittec, and which had been agreed to 
at a Court of Pioprietors, convened at 
twenty-four hours notice, and attended 
bv parties four-fifths of whom were ship- 


owners, and especially interested m the 
prayer of the petition then agreed to. 

Mr. Canning had no objection to this 
petition being received. As to the cir- 
cumstances of the discussion, he had only 
heard, that, in the course of last year it 
had been most amply canvassed at a meet- 
ing or meetings ot the Court of Proprie- 
tors . 

Mr, Brotigham — Was the discussion 
alluded to of a final nature ?” 

Mr. Canning understood it to have 
been so, and that a Bill was actually pie- 
pared ou the occasion. 

The Speaker, on looking over the pe- 
tition, observed that it ended with a 
pra\er, but had no prayer in tlie body. 

The petition was brought up and laid 
on the table. 

Cape of Good nopf>. — Mr. Baring mnv- 
ed lor an account ot the quantity ot wi!:e 
iinjioiteti and exported to and iiom the 
Cape of Good Hope, for five vears, ending 
the Ht of January, 1817 ; also an account 
of the dutic'^ payable theieon 

For an yccount of the value of all im- 
ports and exports to and fiom the Cape 
of Good Hope, during th.e >ame period, 
specifying tlie several articles. — Ordered. 

iVcie South H'alts. — Mr. Bennett rose, 
pursuant to notice, to present a petition 
compla.uuig of the conduct of Mr, Mac- 
qa.uir. th^ pr. sent of New* 

South M'a'e,-'. He I ...1 htken «>Mje troniile 
to ascerta'U the (“Inrattei; ol the p'-tsous 
who bad siiou’d the petition, and he had 
leauK'd thei .-evcral ot th. m weic vety 
respectable individuals. He did not 
mean persons who were sent out theie as 
convicts, and who had retormed — hut 
honapF settlers, of pioperty and charac- 
ter. The first charce com allied in the 
petition w*as one of a general nature. It 
comp! allied of the partial, uiiju.st, harsh, 
and oppressive conduct of the governor. 
Of course he personally knew nothing of 
the fiicts, which he stated on the au- 
thority of others — and, considering the 
person against whom the complaint was 
made, and the length of time wTiich 
must elapse before the matter could’ve 
investigated, he should advance them 
with great diffidence. The petitioners 
complained that their agricultural pur- 
suits were much impeded, in consequence 
of a regulation imposed by the governor, 
by which corn was suffered to be import- 
ed at a price much lower than what the 
colonists cuuhl afford to grow it for. 
They next complained, that they were not 
allowed to distil any spirituous liquors, 
which was highly disadiantageous to the 
settlers. The petition then v\cnt on to 
state, that advantages were given to 
American vessels in their cominercc wn'th 
the island, wtiich were refused to British 
ships. The subject of the transportation 
of felons was theu touched upon j and it 
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K,ii’e?ent<?(l as a matter of severe 
thin no pro;i.,ioii was made for 
!ji ’ ij'.'Ii"! back to this country those con- 
\lrts who had rcauJurly served out tlieir 
allotteil period. To this point the Hou. 
Meuib 'r was extremely anxious to call the 
attention of the House, which he would 
do, by a specinc motion in the course of 
the session. It appeared, that out of 
2,7o'3 cohvicts transported in the last 
en^ht years, there were 709 for the peiiod 
of seven years ; but for their rettini to 
this country no provision was made. It 
would be proper that provision should be 
made, espf'cially for the return of women. 
The House would learn with that disgust 
which became them, that the female coa- 
Ticts, who had undergone the .sentence of 
the law, had no other mode of returning 
to this country, but tiiat of pro'^titutiou. 

Tlie petition was then brought up. 

3farr/i II. — Sef^it^ous lii'L 

^Sir Jam'‘S MacUiitosh pioposed, that 
the exempi ion extend to lectuves in tlie 
Tiiivcrsitjr*^. the fnn-^ of Couit, and Gie- 
Filina Coil. L^e, 'Should be xteiulcd to tlic 
East I i.iia Cell-'ge, places for lectures iu 
Medicine, Surgeiy, Ciiemi>try, &;e, whicli 
wasamvedto as far as i elating to the India 
College. 

March 13. — The Silk Bounty Bill, and 
the ludeimiity Bill, were read the third 
time, liud passed. 

Stockholm . — ^The new East India Com- 
pany which wir^ chartered aft n* the bank- 
ruptcy of the first Swedish East hidiriCom. 
pany, is now dis<mhcd, and the cipital 
stock of the shares, witu the last dividend, 
paid back ; ^o that the trade to India will 
be, for the future, perfectly free home. 

A letter from Como gives the following 
details; — Great pi eparations are ra.tking 
at the palace of her Royal Highness the 
Princess of vVales for a long journey. 
Her Royal Highness intends to vi'^jt Per- 
sia, and make a long stay at Ispahan. 
Draftsmen, naturalists, poet.s, and sa- 
vans, Will make [uiit of the caravan which 
Accompames tins august Piinccss, 
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Company's 6 percent, paper was at less 
than one rupee per cent, at the date of 
the most recent advices fiom Bengal. 

The exchange on London was 2s. 7d. 
per sicca rupee from Bengal, ami from 
JMadrab 8s. per pagoda. 

Tiie current rate for bills on Bengal, 
may be quoted at from 2s. 3d. lo 2s. 3d! 
to 2s. iUd. per sicca rupee. 

COURT OP king's bench. 

GuihihnU, March Mh.^S'ittings at 
jVisi Priucf, before Jf}\ Justice Baiitif 
and a Special Jurp . — v, the SaH 

India Gomp'uvj. — Mr. Scarlett stated, 
that tins was an action of trov'er, to je- 
CQver from the defendants a quantity of 
salt which had been sold by tlie defend- 
ants' agents at Bombay to the plaintiff. 
The question between the parties was, 
whether the plaintiff had purchased by 
estimate or by admeasurement. It ap- 
peared the sum paid by the plaintiff for 
tlie salt, in the year'l8U.5, was 16,0.37 
rupees, to be tlelivered in batrels, and 
before tliey left the defendant’s ware- 
house, they were measured by tlieir siccur., 
who said the admeasurement was right, 
but when it came to the plainti/rs store- 
house, it was found to be much slioit of 
the measure contracted for, although ho 
had paid the full value. He (the Ieanie<l 
council) h.id nothing to ask from the 
Court or jury ; tlicy would hear the pa- 
rob' and oi.il evidence of the witnesses, 
and it was tor th.*in to determine what 
damages tlie phiintiff was entitled to. 

Ml. Gurney, coimc 1 for the defendants, 
contended, tliat the plaintiff purchased in 
the year IdOo, m hulk, for which reason 
he h.id not a right to admeasurement. 
Under these con'-iderations, he trusted 
that the Jury wouhlgive a verdict tot his 
client. 

iMr. Justice Bailey summed up, the evi- ' 
deuce, and left it to them to say, whether 
the quantity of salt couti icted for by the ' 
plaintiff was dehvered by the dcfenduiits. 

If it v.us not, it wu^ ler them to.siy wlnt \ 
danrug.'S the plaint: f was entitled to i 

The Jaiy letniued a i^erdict for the j 
plaintiff to the amount of .£300 and 40i. ; 
costs. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENXE. 


CHINA. 

Geeurrenecs oft he -rievions 

io the etnba.ssy of Earl Macurtnev, it has 
been asserted that the Engh^h nation was 
not known at the court ot China a.s tiie 
arowe i Siibjeet.s of any gmernment ; the 
other peu >!e of mope, who had been in- 
duce 1 (.1 f. equmt the ports of that em- 
pire, hml >eized opportunities of intro- 
ducing themselves to notice by petty ser- 


vices against pirates and rel^ls, which 
were OLca-sionally required, to support tlie 
imheci'e aruw oi an authoiiiy wdiich may- 
be said to govcin by ceremonies, ami ap- 
pears to pos^^ess scarcely siimcieiit vr:'»ur 
to repre.ss the outniges of a few tillage 
de^iperadoes. The DiUcli bad destia-.ed 
a pirate too poweiful to attend either to 
the imperial edicts or f lie imperial ar u", 
and were allov.ed to viinrn to (.'C.’ r m- 
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iner($aI^15Ri81i3Rhi^«. Portuguese therefore, of more circumstantial details^ 

•''1 \ afeo, for ^niilar services, w<^e rewarded we {u e^ent to our readers thefollowing ex- 
X ^ X^ith tije grant of tiie peuinsitla of Macao. tr;icts fj om letters received from our cor- 
TRteonly means wuich , 0 ^r countrymen re^poiulents in China, the authenticity of 
' had employed in intro<luci«g themselves to which may be securely relied on. 

the notice of the government, it has been 6M 1816. — “ My la^-t letter was 

said, couMsted of their broadcloths, and by the Grenville, which ship left us tak- 
the boldness with which they forced the inz in water at Houg-koiiif, near Macao, 
passage to Canton, in spite of China forts in company with Lord Amherst and suite, 
and junks. preparatory to our voyage to the Yellow 

The more solid advantages which were Sc*a ; t!ie following day (July 1 3) we de- 
boped for from Lord Macartney’s embassy, parted and arrived off tlie Peyho river (at 
were indeed not obtained; the demmd the bottom of the gulp'i of Pee-che-lee) 
for British manufactures which it was ex- July 28th ; after experiencing a deliglit- 
pected might have been diffused th‘‘ough- ful pa'tsage to that place ^our arrival 
out the northern regions of the Chinese seemed to have been earlier than the court 
territories, and have equalled in Pekin of Pekin expected, as Lord Amherst was 
alone that of the southern provinces, could necessitated to remain about twelve days 
not be realized. The ever wary, but we on boird ship, until the preparations 
presume impolitic government, would not were completed for his disembarkation, 
permit tiie British commerce in the gulph w'hen, on tiie 9th of August, it took place 
ox Pe-tche-Iee. as follows : — the baggage being consider- 

Iinportant results were however pro- able, and Nliipped in large country boats 
duced by this mission. The English cha- by II A.M. H. M. ship the Alceste 
racter, which had been so much misrepre- hoisted the royal standard at the main, 
sented to a deluded court, became in some Hon. Company’s Ensign at the fore, and 
degree known. The British residents at St. George’s Ensign at the mizen, and all 
Canton, instead of the indignant treat- the .ships manned their yards. At noon, 
ment formerly usual, obtained a much the Ambassador, with Sir George Staun- 
greater degree of respect. They have ton, and Mr. Ellis the .Secretary, put off 
been permitted to address the viceroy in in the barge from the Aleestc, under a 
person with their complaints or remon- salute of fifteen guns, which was repeated 
gtrances ; — many trifling impediments by each ip, accompanied by three hearty 
were also removed, and an amicable cor- cheers ; two boats from each shij) follow - 
respoudence commenced between hi'> .Ma- ed, containing the Ambassador’s suite, 
jestyatid the Emperor, Nor must it be and the captains. We having jidned the 
forgotten that it also turned the attention baggage b >ats, the wiiole stood for theen- 
of our countrymen most efficiently to the trance of t!ie Peyho river, distant ten 
extraordinary language of that empire; miles; the <l:iy was deligliiful, and what 
and that we have deiived from our voyage little wind we had being fair, the tout en- 
in the Yellow Sea an important accession senihle consequently was lilghly gratifying, 
lo our nautical information. Such were As we approached tlie river, the proces- 
the silent but effictual benefits, increasing sion was arranged as follows : — first, the 
>viih the lapse of every year, which Karl Amfm.s.'ador’s barge leading, having a 
Macartney's mission had set on foot, li tie of })na^s extending on two lines from 
when the circumstances of European and his rear, and the train was closed by his 
'American politics and commerce rendered Lordship’s hand playing ; the black dium- 
^xpedieut the embassy of Lord Amherst. mer of which, perched in the bow of the 
The affairs of this important country, boar, astoni^hed the spectators by bis an- 
we are aware, occupy, at the present ticks and motions ; thus we proceeded 
period, the most serious attention of the until we reached the village of Tacoo, 
public, not only as they regard the com- about 5 P. M., wliere the accommodation 
merclal interests of the Company, but as boat,s destined to convey the embassy to 
affording a most fi uitful source of revenue Tieiising w ere laying ; which boats were 
to the crown, which, in tiie eventof a rup- not large, but contained several small 
ture with the Chinese, would be most apaitments highly painted, each boat bear- 
material ly injured, if not destroyed aU ing a flag with characters expressive of 
together. foreigiieis bringing presents to the empe- 

Various reports are afloat as to the fate ror. *At a military station, at the eii- 
of our splendid embassy, and also i aspect- trance of Peyho river, the eiiiba.s.sy vverc 
jng a misunderstanding, of a serious na- saluted by three guns, (the usual number 
<ure, which some fear may arise from fired by the Chinese), and Jibout three 
the conduct of one of our naval command- hun ’red troops in full uniforms were 
crs. it does not become us at present to drawn out in a line, with their swords, 
remark upon either of tliese circumstances; banners, and music, At the town ofTa- 
for w'e believe we may assert, that no cer- coo the troops and dismounted cavalrv 
tain intelligence has yet been received at formed three sides of a square, in horn r 
the EasMfldia House. In the ateence, of the Ambassador, and there wa.s like- 
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wise a salute of three guns ; after allow- 
ing his Excellency half an hour to com- 
pose liimself, he was visited by the Le- 
gate, a mandarin of high rank, (who is 
married to a relation of tlie present em- 
peror, Kia-king) appointed to attend the 
embassy to IVkin, also two other m mda- 
nus of rank, joined Lord Ainiierst here, 
titey being directed to accompany his ex- 
cellency siniilaily to those with Lord Ma- 
cartuev. Mandarins of various classes 
visited the Vinbassador, and appeared at- 
tached to the troops ; at sunset we all 
sat down to dinner with his Luidship for 
the last time, and the following morning 
we returned to our ships ; in tlie course 
of the day, we w^cighed and departed for 
the const of Leo tong, saw the great wall 
of China at some distance, extending to 
the sea coast, over mountains, 'J'he pro- 
vince of Leotong is a part of Chinese far- 
tary ; the iiihahitants appear miserable 
near the shore; the formation of the land, 
where we \isited, was picturesque to a 
degiee — the hills were covered with the 
most singular and beautiful flowers. We 
-quitted the coast of Leotong, and went to 
Ki-suii-seu bay, on the coast of Shan- 
tung, w here we found much difliculty in 
piocariiig refieslmients. The only fruits 
we tvtsted during our stay iu the Yellow 
Sea, w'ere apples, peaches, plums, and a 
few bad melons. 'I'he emperor sent us a 
dozen bullocks, twenty slieep, and a few 
fowls, though we have reason to believe 
the mandarins wilfully defrauded us of 
the greater quantity of what w'as order- 
ed by his majesty for the ships. \ he cli- 
mate of the Yellovv Sea was delightful, 
the thermometer being from 72*^ to 78*^. 
The Ambassador seems to be a man of 
amiable and benevolent maimers, and I 
should hope he will succeed in his mis- 
sion, though the Chinese are the most dif- 
ficult people to uegociate with. t)ii tlie 
3d of Sept, we quitted tlie Yellow Sea, 
touched at the entrance of Chusan for in- 
telligence, and arrived at Macao the Ifith 
of September." 

Canton^ 7th Nov. 1816. — “ I wish 1 had 
any thing favorable to say of the embas- 
sy. No certain accounts have yet been 
received, but the current reports among 
the Chinese certainly indicate a total failure 
of this mission. No interview appears to 
have taken place, though presents have been 
exchanged. Tlie Emperor has written to 
the Prince Regent, but has not received the 
Prince's letter to him. The reason as- 
alguefifor this unfriendly proceeditig, Is 
the sickness of the Ambassador, and con- 
sequent nouconformity to the ceremonies 
of the court, which renders the personal 
presentation of a letter indispensably ne- 
cessary, The real cause of failure is no 
d^bt to be ascribed to a refusal to oim- 
ply with the prostrations and genuflections 
of, the country, 'Hie first appearance of 
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discontent was in con^equenceof the ships 
leaving Tien Sing without orders ; and 
consiileiable displeasure was evinced in 
an imperial edict issued upon that occa- 
sion. The 0 Timers of government appoint- 
ed to the provinces on the coast were di- 
rected not to permit the ships to anchor, 
or a single man to land, but to desire 
them instantly to proceed to Canton, 
there to w^ait the Ambassailor and pre- 
sents. It wms also iusinnated that their 
sudden removal from Tien Sing was for 
some bad purpose, and to spy along the 
coast. Ill the mean time the embassy 
jiroceeded to Pekin. On tlieir arrival at 
Tien S^ng, an euteitainmcnt was provid- 
ed, agreeably to the accustomed cerenu)- 
nies of the country ; and from the subse- 
quent disgrace of the mandarins entrust- 
ed with the charge of the embassy, we 
learn that the Emperor was highly incens- 
ed at their conduct in not informing him 
of the refusal of the Ambasstulor to com- 
ply with tlie genuflections and prostra- 
tions invariably required upon such occa- 
sions. The next ed'ct, issued on the 
August, announces tlie anival of an 
embassy at Pekin, wdth tribute from the 
king of England ; the conclusion of tiie 
mission-^its return — and route through 
the provinces ; which route is the same 
as that of the former embassy. A consi- 
derable military escort was appointed to 
accompany them ; and the orders issued 
seemed to indicate much weakness, pusil- 
lanimity, aud suspicion, on tlie partof the 
government. Another edict was issued 
the following day, announcing that “ this 
“ was the day apiioiuted to receive Lord 
Amherst, ilie Ambassador from the 
“ king of England ; but when he camo 
to the interior palace, he was suddenly 
taken ill, and could neither ‘ wulk nor 
“ stir' '* The second was affected in tae 
same manner they have therefore 
‘ ‘ not had the happiness of receiving the 
“ grace and presents of the celestial em- 
“ pire." It orders them to leave the 
court the same day ; and observes that the 
letter and presents brought by them hare 
not been recei\a;d by the Emperor, In 
another edict, without date, it appears 
that certain entertainments were appoint 
ed ; and certain places to be visited, which 
were to occupy three or four days ; hut I 
cannot ascertain whether the^e ceremonies 
took place or not. The Ambassador, how- 
ever, did not leave Pekin on the 29th Aug. 
Or the Gth Sept, another edict was pub- 
lished ; and on the 7th it is generally be- 
lieved they set out on their journey. The 
edict was to this effect ; it be^ne by 
speaking of the banquet given at Tien 
Sing, of the refusal of the Ainbassa<k)r 
to comply with the prostrations, &c. &tt- 
and then of his being conducted to onn 
of the Emperor's p^aco, where (obserren 
the Emperor) “ I was Jnst about to v- 
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“ mid ihe throne to receive them, when 
“ they were taken ill, and could not see 
“ me, in consequence of which I ordered 
“ them instantly to return to their coun- 
for it then occurred to me, they 
declined to comply with the cere- 
“ monies of the country. With respect 
to the king who had sent them a long 
voyage across the vast ocean to present 
a letter, and to offer presents, certain- 
** ly it was Ins intention to venerate ns, 
** and to be obedient, which (submis- 
sion) we cannot entirely i eject with- 
** out failure of one of the fundamen- 
tal rules of our empire, that of afford- 
“ ing protection to petty kingdoms. For 
“ whicli reason we have selected the 
most trifling and least valuable of his 
presents ; rfz. four maps ; two pic- 
tures, and ninety-five engravings, which 
** we receive in order to confer some 
mark of our grace and favor. We al- 
so give presents to the king; viz, Ju 
“ Ye, or Ju Ee, (an ornament commonly 
used as a token of regard and remeni- 
brance,) four large purses, and eight 
small ones, to be conveyed to the said 
** king. This is in conformity to the ac- 
** customed rules of the empire, of mak* 
** ing licli gifts* in return for things of 
** little value. The Ambassadors, upon 
the receipt of these presents, were 
‘‘ much delighted, and shewed evident 
marks of surprise and wonder,” It 
then proceeds to desire the Viceroy ofl 
Canton, to give an entertainment to the 
Ambassador, and contains the speech he is 
to make upon that occasion, which is near- 
ly a repetition of the former part. 'ITie Em- 
peror concludes with saying, “ should the 
ambassadors again entreat the other 
presents to be received. You will merely 
say, ‘ we have an express decree from 
the Emperor, and we dare not again of- 
fend his ears,’ and w ith these words re- 
“ject their supplications.” 

An edict from the Viceroy, sent a few 
days since to the President, informs him 
that he has received a letter from the Empe- 
ror t<rthe king of England, which is to be 
entrusted to the charge of the Ambassador. 
We are kept sadly in the dark about the 
movements of the embassy. Obscure ru- 
nioui-8 are spread of their being close at 
hand, and I understand that the Ngan 
€ha Czu (the chief Judge) has already set 
out on Ihs journey to meet them. So 
that I conclude we shall see them before 
the 20th. 

Canton^ 17M Wur. I have writ- 

ten you recently by way of America, and 
again by tlie Cornwall, dispatched about 


• The Ju Ye, that rich gift, consists generalh 

If Hot always, of two or three pieces of what Mj 
nenlogists call figure stone, a variety of the Jade 
and one of the least valuable of all fossils whicl 
€m(doy the skill of the engraver. These are pn 
tether in a fantastic manner, and are evidenth 
« first^ght of neither use nor value. 


a w'eek si nee. I am sorr>' to say the ac- 
counts of the embassy are unfavorable. 
No interview' has taken place, but a few 
presents have been exchanged ; and the 
Emperor has written to the Prince, thongh 
he has not leceived the Prince’s letter. 
The apparent cause of failure of this mis- 
sion is the ambassador’s retusal to comply 
with the ceremonies of the countiy. But 
there is some reason to think, the real 
cause may be ascribed to the intrigues of 
the mandarines about the court. It is* 
said tliat the present Viceroy of Canton, 
named Ciong, (the person who occasioned 
all our troubles t wo years ago) made an 
unfavorable leport, whilst on his journey 
from Pekin to resume his governiiient of 
this province. Another unfavorable one 
was also made by Pack, the Viceroy who 
procured Gnew qua’s banisliment. Whether 
these rumours, wdiichare vvliispered about 
with much secrecy, have any foundation, 
I cannot say ; but it is obvious these Man- 
darins were much interested in its failure. 
It could not fail of appearing to them, by 
the appointment of Mr. Elphinstone and 
Sir George Staunton, that the embassy 
was not of an amicable nature. It is sup- 
posed the embassy left Pekin early in 
September ; but we are kept much in the 
dark concerning their anival here. From 
the preparations tliat are making, we con- 
ceive it must take place some time in the 
present month. 

“ Unpleasant discussions arose some lit- 
tle time back concerning the which 

have since been happily settled, and the 
ship permitted to load. The committee 
acted with much resolution — more so tliaii 
would, perhaps, have been approved by 
the court had the affair terminated un- 
pleasantly : — but the result seems to have 
justified their opinions. 

‘‘ A still more unpleasant affair took 
place three nights ago, with the frigate 
Alceste, I do not know the particulars, 
nor the precise reasons for Captain 
Maxwell’s conduct ; but it appears, that 
in consequence of being rudely surrounded 
hy war boats, and cut off from supplies 
(except such as were procured by stealth) 
and otherwise ill treated whilst lying at 
Linton, he was induced to come up the 
river, where he is now lying at the 
second bar. As he approached Chun Pee, 
the war boats fired first with powder, 
and then with shot. Captain M., not 
wishing to injure a set of what he deemed 
helpless people, whom he could easily have 
destroyed, first firefl powder also, anti 
then sent a single shot over the Admiral’s 
boat. This (X)nduct immediately produced 
the desired effect. The Admiral made a 
signal, the boats ceased firing, and stood 
off. Shortly after the frigate came to ati 
anchor, and waited until theevenii^, ejt** 
I^ing some sort of conunnoication frqm 
the Governor, and not receiving upr. 
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€apt. M. weighed again, to stand througli 
the Bogue. The boats, which still re- 
mained watching his movements, then 
began to fire rockets and making other 
signals, which were answered in the like 
mannei from the forts in tlie Bogue, As 
lie advaiiced, all tlie different forts ex- 
hibited an immense blaze of light ; and, 
from the number of lanterns, appeared 
crowded with people. All at once they 
opened a tremendous cross fire at the 
ship, but not more than three or four- 
shot struck her, which still remain in the 
hull. Unfortunately the wind was scant, 
and headed the vessel just in the narrow 
part of the Bogue, so that she was obliged 
to make a tack. This, however. Captain 
M, obsei-ves, he did not regret, as it 
brought him nearer the principal fort, 
which he imagined mounted at least forty 
guns. He soon came within pistol-shot 
of this fort, vvlien he went about, clued 
up bis courses, took in his top-gallant 
sails, and deliberately poured a broadside, 
hrst into the fort on his right, and next 
into the one on his left. He then gave 
tlieni three clieer*s, and fired a second 
broadside in the "ame manner. Instantly, 
or rather immediately after the first 
broadside, not a light was seen or a gun 
fired from their fort. Capt. M. says, the 
noise was tremendous, and adds, that the 
romantic appearance of the scenery, varied 
with rocks and mountains — the innume- 
rable lanterns ashore on the forts and on 
the hills — the working of the ship amidst 
a heavy cannonading — the awful thunder 
of his bioadside — the dread fill crash of the 
shot -striking against the forts and rocks, 
louder than even the report of the guns — 
the cheering of ids men, and the loud 
echoes from tlic mountains, followed by 
total daikncss and the stillness of a calm 
evening — altogether formed the grandest 
and sublim estspectacle he had ever wit- 
nessed. — Now, my dear sir, you w ill con- 
clude there is a cessation of all busi- 
ness, and that war has commenced with 
the Chinese. On the contrary, we are 
given to imderstand no notice will he 
taken of this affair ; and that the Viceroy 
grants permission to the ship to enter the 
river. Fortunately, they say, no lives 
were lost, (which is not easily to be 
credited, and indeed we hear that some 
men have been killed), and that it was all 
a mistake. Whether any serious notice 
will be taken of this affair is not, perhaps, 
quite certain. But. from all I bear, I 
Judge it will be passed over.*^ 

In addition to the above original in- 
formation, we deem it fit to subjoin ex- 
tracts of letters, which have appeared 
elsewhere, that our readers may have as 
complete a collection of all that is known 
respecting the embassy as we can procure. 
The Cornwall East Indiaman, only 112 
days from Canton, brings it^teli^Dce that 


it was generally iiudcrstood there, that 
the Emperor of China had declined to ac- 
cept the present? sent out with laird Am- 
heist, and that his lordship and suite 
were on their way to Canton, to embark 
in the Alce>re and return home. The 
Alceste had come down tlie Yellow Sea, 
and was lying at Canton. 'I he Emperor 
received the embivssy with every degree of 
courtly civility ; but apprehending, it is 
imagined, that the acceptance of such 
presents would be followed by our de- 
manding commercial adiantages greater 
than other nations enjoy, and that we 
had other designs by so much expense 
and trouble, besides: those of merely maia- 
taining relations of mutual good-will, a 
jealousy not, it was thought, to be sub* 
dued, was conceived by the Emperor 
and his court upon the subject; and 
under that feeling, he liad come to the de^ 
termination of refusing the presents.— 
The embassy was to return from Pekift 
through the country to Canton; a journey 
of vast magnitude and toil, u being twelve 
hundred miles. 

The embassy to China, it was known 
at Canton, could not arnvc at Pekin 
before the 3d of December ; therefore the 
Cornwall, which left China the liith No- 
vember, could not bring any authentic 
account of Cord Amherst’s reception by 
the Emperor. 

Letters from Canton, by an American 
ship arrived at Gibraltar, state, that the 
embassy to China, under Lord Amherst, 
disembarked at Tien Sing, in the Gulf of 
Pe-che-Lee, on the 26 tU July, after a 
remarkably quick pitssage up the Yellow 
Sea. In September they were still in 
Pekin. And we are credibly informed, 
that no progress had been made towards 
the opening of the Noble Lord’s impor- 
tant mission. Symptoms of jealousy, aud 
of an indisposition to receive the embassy, 
had appeared under pretext of some breach 
of etiquette. The most serious appre- 
hensions are entertained that the whole 
object of the voyage will fail. The cause 
of the apparent i eluctance of the goveitr- 
meut to receive the Noble Lord, or to en- 
ter on the subject of his negociation, is 
the jealousy entertained of oui' views on 
account of the late expedition to the Ne- 
pal territory. They have such a dread 
of British enterprise, that they will not 
suffer our approach even to the neigh- 
bourhood of their capital. 

Advices have been received from Can- 
ton of so recent a date as the 17 th of No- 
vember. We regret to l^o tiiat Lord 
Amherst was on his return to Cantos, 
without accomplishing the o2)|ect of his 
mission. In addition to the above intel- 
ligence, the letters frwn Canton contmn 
the particulars of an oi^deasaut ai!^ ia 
which the Alceste was iart^ved. It 
pevs that the ChioMe had taken amne 
3 G2 
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ofteuce against Captain Maxwell, in con- 
sequence of which a number of war boats 
were stationed round the Alceste, and at- 
tempts were made to intercept her sup- 
plies from the sliore. No answer having 
been made to Ids endeavours to p.ocuie 
an explanation of the cause of lii^ having 
lieen pla<‘ed under this insulting soit of 
quarantine,’ Captain Maxwell resolved 
upon chanaiiig hi' anchorage, with the 
intention of moie clearly ascertaining the 
views of the Chi ne'e, before he should 
resort to ext n indies. 

' The Alceste accoidingiy weighed an- 
chor, and proceeded up the river to the 
second bar. The wxir-boats, however, 
«oon followed ; and as the frigate ap- 
proached Chun- Pec they fired at her, first 
with blank cartiidge, and next witli shot. 
Captain Maxvv'cli returned their fire, in 
the first in<itance with iwvvder only, but 
Ending that had not the effect of prevent- 
ing them trom following him, he sent a 
single ^hot over rhe Admiral's boat, mere- 
ly to jntinddate them. This had the de- 
sired effect. 'Upon a signal from the 
Chinese Admiral, the flotilla ceased fii iiig, 
and stood off. At this peiiod Captain 
^axw'ell bi ought the Alceste to an an- 
chor, in expectation of some communica- 
tion from the governor ; but hav ing wait- 
ed,- without receiving any, until the even- 
ing, he weighed again, and stood towaids 
the Bogue. The boats, which followed 
him at a respectful distance, now began 
to throw up locket', and to make other 
signals, which were promptly answ'ered 
from the forts on the Bogiie, As the fi i- 
gate advanced, lanterns continued to be 
hoisted at the different forts until they 
became an entire blaze of light, and the 
ramparts were seen crowded with people. 

Two forts, one on the right, the other 
on the left, suddenly e>peiied atieinendous 
cross-fire on rhe Alceste, without, liow- 
cver, any other damage than that of re- 
ceiviog three or four sliots in the hull, 
where they stuck. The wind heading the 
frigate in the narrow part of the Bogne, 
Captain Maxwell was obliged to make a 
tack, which brought him within pistol- 
shot of the principal fort, mounting forty 
gun.s. He lesoived to avail himself of 
this circumstance, in order to chastise the 
jnsdenre of tlie Chinese. He took a sta- 
tion which enabled him to bring his guns 
to hear on both forf<, and gave orders for 
ttetion. His command W'us receiv’ed with 
three cheer? by the crew, who, with a ra- 
pidity which overwhelmed the Chinese 
with astonishrueut, dbcharged tw’o suc- 
cessive broadsides, starbor.rd and lar- 
board. The fire of the forts instantly 
trased, the innumeiable lanterns disap- 
peared as if by magic, and all was sud- 
denly involved in total darkness and si- 
lence. The Alceste was quietly sufifered 
Se piooeed to her destination j and^ what 


is most singular, up to the 17th of No- 
vember, not the slightest notice had been 
taken of the affair by the Governor of 
Canton. He neither gave nor demanded 
an explanation, but continued to grant 
perm ssion for the Briti>h vessel? to enter 
the river, as if not n ing had occurred to 
jiJtciTiipt the harmony between the two 
nations. It remained to he ascertained 
in what light lie may have repre'Cnted the 
affair to the court of Pekin. We are 
happy to karn that there wet e none killed 
or u'ounded on honrd the Alceste. Se- 
veral of the natives have been bambooevl 
for coming on board contiary to the order 
ot Hie Viceroy. One joung man was 
very attentiv e to us at tiie second bar, 
and got ev’cry thing for us wc wanted, 
nnkmovn to tlie Mandarin ; a>i snoii as the 
ship arrivetl at \Vliatnpoa, he was bain- 
hooed in a most shocking manner, and is 
not expected to live; he is a gieat silk 
mercer at Canton, and his name is 
Comton. 

We gather from the journal of a 
gentleman attached to the embassy, 
that the Alceste sailed 13th of July, 
from Hong Kong, near Macao, for the 
White Sea, on the anmameiation of the 
embassy having been favorably leceived ; 
on the 28tli, reached Pei Ho, in the 
Gulpli ot Pe-che-Ie; fiom this place, his 
excellency, the ambassador, flispatehed a 
letter ni the Chinese charactci to the 
viceroy, eiicloMiig a list of the presents 
and the persons in his suite, it was car- 
ried by Mr. Tooiie, who deliveicd it to 
tvvo Mandarins, the viceioy being at 
Pekin. — August 1st, four officers arrived 
from Kiraii Taj in the legate. .\ gentle- 
man from the embassy was sent on shore 
to see the legate who received him in the 
presence of tour other officers— the inter- 
view was short, the legate is representetl 
as a cheerful man of pleasant address and 
manners, tw'o of the officers Kwang Tajin 
and Yin Tajin were appointed to attend 
the mis. si on as Chou and V'an did Earl 
Macartney. The 4th of August they 
came on hoard and w^ere received with 
coDsidernble state. The commissioners 
and the secretary only were present at the 
conference, the legate objected to the num- 
ber of persons attached to the mission, 
which is seventy-five, he wished to limit 
it to fifty. It was urged in reply that the 
addition of twenty or thirty persons would 
not be of much importance to so great an 
empire, and that the embassy sliould be 
received on liberal principles. Tub Chung- 
tdiig a Tartar minister deputed from Pe- 
kin to receive the embassy and ascertain 
its objects had come down to Tien Sing 
to receive it. 'I'he preparation of some 
intrigue appeared already probable ; for 
Na-yen-chin the viceroy of Pe-che-lee, it 
is observed has been displaced he had 
been ordered to attend the embassy. On 
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8th of August, the legate sent his com- 
pliments and requested Lord Amherst to 
come on shore, which, on account of the 
weather, could not be complied with. It 
is added there has been much disc-ussion 
respecting the ceremony called Ko-tou, the 
nine prostrations. How it may Termi- 
nate I know not ; our people do not like 
it, and plead precedent for its omission. 
— 9th of August : not having made our ap- 
pearance on shore so soon as was expected, 
Ihih Chnng-tang has returned to court. 
Soo Taj in now fills his place at Teen-tsin. 
it is remarked that the people here appe ar 
poorer than in the southern provinces. 

At Tuiig-koo our par*y was lodged for 
the night in a temple, where a curious cir- 
cumstance was observed. A European 
picture of Chri«t crowned with thoims and 
the reed in his hand is exhibited in tire 
temple. Jt was presented hv the empe- 
ror Kang-1 1 e ; it is ti either called Jesus nor 
Christ ; the pi iesr shewed our people a 
lesson to be read befme this Poo-sa, a 
usual title for the gods in China. The 
lesson is couched in mystical language, 
the object of which is to express, that the 
peifections and cliaiacter of this !’oo-sa 
are incomprehensible. 

Since writing the above %ve learn, from 
a source to be relied on with the most per- 
fect security. 

That the Factory know' nothing of Lord 
Amherst. 

That he is supposed to be either at or 
returning from Pekin. 

'^niathe was expected at Canton the 1st 
or 2(1 week in December last. 

That either his Lordship is prevented 
from vviiiing, or that he cannot trust the 
Chinese post. 

That ail is uncertaint) at Canton. 

It is emphatically added, that all remains 
perfectly tranquil at Cantop, and mer- 
<*antile transactions proceed las if tlie late 
warlike efforts had been merely a dream. 

The Providence, Lynn, which ship was 
sent out to convey home the curiosities 
and naturalists* specimens expected to be 
collected by the suite, had passed Han da, 
on her way to Canton, in the early part of 
November. Ihe Cornwall touched only 
at St. Helena j and left that island on the 
23d January. She left at Canton, the Al- 
ceste, frigate; General Hewitt, extra 
ship; and the regular ships, VVMndham, 
Surat Castle, Hugh Inglis, Lord Lynedock, 
Marchioness of Exeter, Coldstream, Lady 
Ca-stlereagh, Cambridge, Regent, Marquis 
of Ely, Fort William, Scaleby Castle, Earl 
of Balcarra-s, Buckinghamshire, Marquis 
of Huntly, Castle Huntly, Lady Melville, 
Cabal va, and Cumberland. 

CALcurrA. 

We learn that a dispute has arisen be- 
tween the sons and executors (as they are 
teimed) of the Joudpur Raja the execu- 


tors have applied for the interference of 
Bapoji Siiidia, and the sons have called 
Ainir Khan to their aid. 

Jumshir Khan and Raja Lol Singh were 
levying contributions at Bjkanir, w'hen 
the Raja of that place, Surat Singh, gave 
them battle, and after much loss on each 
side, Jumshir was compelled to retire 
w'ith the loss of all his baggage. (See al- 
so p. 397.) 

Extract from a Letter^ dated Benares 
Aug. 1816, — I have just been con- 
templating a distressing sight ; the dead 
bodies of four Europeans, two men, a 
woman, and child, with a dog, apparently 
of tlie bull dog breed, fioatiug near. I 
have ordered the bodies to be buried, and 
from the report of the natives who exa- 
mined them more minutely than I was 
able from their being in a state of putre- 
faction, they appeared to be people of 
rank. It is singular how the unfortunate 
sufterens could have met such a fate, as 
w'e have had no remaikably blowing wea- 
ther here for some time past. 

Eighty thousand mauns aie estimated 
as the probable extent of the indigo crop 
for tlie season, 1816. In Purniya it lias 
been consideiably more than an aven^ 
crop *l’he planters of that district have 
formed a dob, and have unanimously en- 
gaged to purchase seed from European 
dealers only, thus preventing e frauds 
of native servants. In Oude, and the up- 
per Provinces, the produce is expected to 
be very short. 

Tile ship IjOrd Huuererford, Capt. Na- 
pier, bound to England, while lying at 
Kulta, was discovered to be on fire ; on 
taking off the main hatches, the fl<imes is- 
sued forth to such an alarming degree, that 
the officers and the pilot determined to cut 
from the andiors, and run the ship on 
shore, the cable was at’cordingly cut : but 
fortunately before tlie siiip took the 
ground, the fire was extinnuisbed by the 
prompt exertions of the officers, pilot, and 
crew’ ; a top-sail was found to be entire- 
ly consumed, which had apparenily been 
“ set fire tof 

Tlie crew of the Hungerford has been 
taken out of her for the purpose of exa- 
mination before the police. It is expect- 
ed that this is an expiiing effort of th^ 
Ghaut Serang system ; but if the New 
Marine Registry Office has produced the 
beneficial effects we are taught to believe, 
it is certainly e.xtraordinary, that out of 
seventy registered lascars, they should 
have found six tools for twice attempting 
their diabolical designs. 

The European troops at Cawnpore and 
Allahabad are very si^ly. At Delhi and 
its vicinity, the native troops suffer in a 
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Bimilar way ; the cause is ascribed to the 
want of rain in the upper provinces. 

Sir Anthony Buller, appointed Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court, landed on 
Tuesday the lOth September, and on the 
following Tuesday took the oaths and his 
seat accordingly. 

It is confidently stated, that the extra 
military establishments which were re- 
cently in preparation for field service have 
been dismissed, at Cawnpore, Agra Mu- 
tra, and the other principal stations where 
troops were as^erabled. IVIajor-General 
Sir David Ochterloiiy was at Kurnal on 
the 25 til u It. ; and Major-General Mar- 
shal was about to proceed from Mutra to 
Cawnpore. 

Sept. 13, 1816. — The Govornor-Gene- 
ral in Council has been pleased to deter- 
inine on the formation of a troop of rock- 
et Artillery, to be composed of Europeans, 
who are to be mounted either on horses 
or camels, as may be found most advisa- 
ble, Messis. Allan and VV'avell have been 
scut out by the Hon. Court of Directors 
to teach the use of Congreve’s rockets. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. — JUDICIAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

Aug. 23, 1816.— Mr. K. M. Bird, ad- 
ditional register of the Zilla Court of Ju- 
ranpore. 

Mr. S. M, Duntze, additional register 
of the city court at j^nares. 

Aug. 30.— Mr. J. F. Ellertoii, assist, to 
the magistrate of the 24 Pergunnas. 

Mr. L. Magniac, assist, to the magis- 
trate of the city of Murshedabad. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Aug. 23, 1816.— Lieut.‘-Col. T. Haw- 
kins to be Colonel. 

Major J. Shapland, to be Lieut. -Col. 
Major Thos. Featherstonc, to be Lieut. - 
Colonel. 

Major Wm. Casement, to be Lieut. Col. 
4th Regt. N. /.— Capt. A. Campbell, to 
bo Major ; Capt. Lieut. F. S. White to be 
Captain ; Lieut. W. Costley to be Capt. ; 
Lieut. Geo. W. Buttaushaw to be Lieut, 
12M Regt. N. /.—Capt. P. L. Grant to 
I- Major; Capt. Lieut. C. D’ Acre, to be 
' nptain ; Lieut. J. L. Gale, to be Capt. 
Lieut. ; Ensign A. Wright to be Lieut. 

25iA Regt. N. /—Capt. M. Boyd, to 
be Miyor; Lieut. J. Drysdale, to be Capt. ; 
Ensign J. Morton, to be Lieut. 

Ensigns J. Douglas, W\ Conway, and 
J. T.^ Somerville, to rank from 5th, 6th, 
and 7th of May respectively. 

30.— Senior Cadet T. 
Njcholl, to be Lieut, fireworker. 

Sept. 13. — Lieut. J.A. Schalch, 14th 
N. I. to be assistant to the Sunevor of 
the Sunderbunds. 

Mocket Corps. Allen, Dtp. Comm. 

of Ordnance 5 — Wavell, Conductor of 
Ordnance. 


237 Regt, N. /.—Ensign R. Mansoue, 
to be Lieutenant. 

Aug. 30. — Surgeons. — Mr. B. McLeod, 
to be assist. Surgeon to the residency at 
Lucknow. 

Assist, Surgeon Elijah Iiniiey. 

Aug. 30. — Furloughs to Europe,'^ 
Capt. C. Bovvyer, 

Mr. Surgeon Alex, Haig. 

Lieut. J. Incell, 14th N.T. totheCape> 
and eventually to Europe. 

Lieut. R. H. Hodges, 22d N. I. 
Invalids. — Lieut. W. Clarke, 23d regt. 
N. I. 

Current Value of Government SecuritieSy. 
Sept. 16. 

Buy, Sell. 

Rs. As. Rs. As, 

2 0 Sept. l.NcvvSix perCts. Dis, 22 t» 

1 8 Do 10. do. 1 U 

1 0 Do. 30. do. 1 4 

RATES OF EXCHANGE — Scpt. I 8 16. 
From Calcutta to Madras 3o5 S. Us. foi 
100 Star Pagodas. 

To Bombay 100 S. R. for 108 Bombay 
nipees. 

To England, 2d, 8th, and at six months- 
sight, dolhusiii quantity at 206 rupee:? 
per 100. 

A Guinea to purchase in the Bazar is. 
at 10 rupees. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug. Sflth. Mrs, R, Kerr, of a daugittcr. 

17th. At Myupooree, the lady of Capt, J. Drj’ff- 
dale, 25th N 1. of a daughtor. 

May 23 d. At Amowah, the lady of Maj. Greeny 
H. M. 2tth foot, of a dau^tcT, 

Sept. 8th, Lady of Lieut. T- Maddock, Assist, 
Secretary to ihe Military Board, of a daughter, 
6th. At Chowringhee the lady of W. S. Greene, 
Esq. of a son. 

7th, Mrs. W. Collins, of a daughter. 
lOth. Lady of Major Me Gregor, Dep. Miht. Aud. 
Gen,, of a son. 

Aug. 51. Mrs, Kidd, of a daughter. 

26tii. At Bareilly, the lady of W, Leicester, Esq. 
of a son, 

25th, At Hindee Ghaut, Mrs, H. Jone?, of a son, 
28th. At Dmapore, Mrs. Louisa Wise, of a 
daughlrr. 

?th. At t lie same place, lady of Gapt. P. Comyn, 
2d Batt. 7th Keg. of a son. 

Sept. 5tli. Mrs. H, Glazbrooke, of a son. 

7th, At Midnapore, the lady of G. Skipton, Esq . 
of a daughter. 

14th. The lady of I. P, Larkins, Esq. of the 
Civil Service, of a son. 

I3th. Lady of A. Ogilvie, Esq, of the Civil Ser- 
vice, of a son, 

3d. At Cawnpore, the lady of T. Jackson. 3&5q« 
Surgeon of H. M. 14th foot, of a son. 

18th. At Chownnghee, the lady of Capt, R. G. 

Stirling, 7th N. Cav. of a son. 
aoth. At Benares, the lady of Sir F, Hamilton, 
of a son. 

28th. The lady of D, Me Donald, Esq. of a son ; 
same lady of Capt, Harram, of a daughter, 

— , Mrs. T. Philpot, of a son. 

At Jessore, Mrs. Roquet, of a daughter. 

27th, At Cutac, lady of E. Impey, Esq. of a son. 
26th. Lady of Major G. H. Gall, of a son, (still 
born). 

23d. Mrs. M. Lyons, of a son. 

24th, Mrs. C.Hard, of a daughter. 

Lady of Capt. J. W. Taylor, Professor of 
in the Col. of Ft. Wm., of a daughter, 

— Wile of Mr. J. Lawrence, conductor of Oitin. 
of a son. 

24tli. At Dacca, lady of J. Pattenson, Esq. of 
the Civil htTvice, ol a son. 
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mariuages. 

Sept. nth. W. Paterson, Esq. of H* C. Military 
service, to Miss C. F. Smoult, 

Aug. I5th. At Benares, Lieut. J, Hall, Inter- 
preier and Quarter Master 1st Batt. 3d Reg, 
N. I., to Miss, Ann Frewin, 

31st. At Nellapilly, Capt. C. F. Davies, of the 
Brig Lapwing, ot Connga, to Miss M.M. Dirksz, 
of Nellapilly. 

Sept. 14th. At the cathedral, Capt. C. Wilson, 
ot H. M. Hthfoot to Miss Watts, eldest daugh- 
ter of Edward Watts, Esq. 

— J. Forsyth, Esq. Acting Coll, of a4 Perg., to 
Miss fanner. 

26th. At the cathedral, Mr, M. Sommers, to 
Miss Isabella Walker. 

30th. At the cathedral, by the Rev. Mr, Parson, 
Mr. Pat. Moran, to Miss Eliz, D’Rozario, 

Oct. ist. Mr. W.Ewin, to Miss Francis Manley. 
•2<1. Mr. Norman Kerr, to Mi5>s Marg, Nairne, 
5th. At ihc Cathedral, by ihe Rev. ihe Arch- 
deacon, J. Eliot, Esq to Miss Thackery. 
iMth. J. Lambert Heatley, Esq. to Miss Sophia 
Gottld- 

20th. l.ewis Baretto, Esq. to Serihora Mana 
Manuella Ramon. 

28th. Mr. G. S. Dick, to Miss M, Cassady, 
DEATHS. 

Aug 30. C* Desbotough, Esq. Surgeon on Bengal 
Medical Seivice. 

3lst. At Kidderpoor, Mr. J. Mearmg. 
asd. Mr. Michael Powsey. 

‘loth. At Serampoor, the infant daughter of Mr. 
G, Gibson. 

23<l, Same place, infant son of G. Gibson. 
I6th. At Keitah, in UiuulLlkhund, the inlant 
daughter of ('apt. Lieut. H. Thomson, olh regt. 
Native Civalrv. 

8th- At Gazipoor, Emdy, infant daughter of 
Majoi W. W. Coultman, H. M. 53d regt, 

30th. Major W. R. Williams, H. M. 86th regt. 
At Chunar, in July last, Col. J. Williams, Com- 
mander 2d batt. of Nat. Invalids at that station, 
SJ8th. At Sultan pool, Benares, aged 2 years anti 
10 months, W. St. Leger Lumsdame Wood, 
only son of Major Gen, J. S. Wood, command- 
ing the district. 

March 141 h. At Macao, T. H. Rabinel, Esq. 
first Super-cargo and Chief of the Netherland 
factory' in China. 

23th. At sea, on board the Hon. Company's 
ship William Pitt, Eliza, eldest daughter of 
Lieut. Speller, Sub. Assist. Com. Gen 
Aug. 3d. At Berhampore, Capt. P. Mornll, 1st 
batt. 1 0th rtgt. N 1, 

15th. Mr. Assist, Sui g. Sihbald. 

1st. At Benares, Mary Theodosia, daughter of 
Sir Frederic and Lady Hamilton. 

July ptli. At Ganjam, Mr. Assist. Surgeon. J. 
Barclay. 

On board the Sir Stephen Lushingtou,atsea, Capt. 

E, P. Dana, 23d regt. N. I. 

Sept. 3d. Lady of J. S. Adams, Esq. 

Master J. Straiiack Rowe. 

1st. Master R. Tucker, son of Capt. Tucker, 
Sept. loth. Capt. J. Lowe, Secretary to the 
Marine Board. 

&th. Mrs. Eliza Fay, aged 60, 

3th. The infant daughter of Capt. J. Kidd. 

4th. Lieut. S. F Ward, H. M. 53d regt. of foot* 
Miss Emma Collins, aged 4 yeais. 

7th. At Chownnghee, J. Donavon Verner, Esq. 

late of His Majesty's Seivice. 

9th. Mr. J. Gordon. 

18th. Master J. Barretto, tlic infant son of J. 
JBarretto, jun. Esq. 

17th. Mr. T. Chamberlain, of Allahabad. 

The infant son of Mr. M. Portner, 

9Ui. Mr. R. Barham, Conductor of Ordnance, 
after serving the Hon. Company 3^'ears. 

I4th, E. W. E. Trower, son of C« Tiower, Esq. 

of the Civil Service. 
l9th. Miss Ana Francis. 

18th, Miss Mary Coverdale, eldest daughter of 
Mr. J. Coverdale, of Kedgeree, 

Aug. 24ih. At Cutac, H. A. Ward Esq. of the 
Civil Service. 

fad. At Chunar, Mrs, J. Grant, wife of Lieut. 
CoU L. Grant. 

2AUi, At Garden Reach, the lady of T. Hendry, 
Esq. Surgeon on the Madras Establishment. 
Sept, I6th, Mr. R, Elliot, of the HUC, Maiiae, 


20th. J. H. Hutchinsdn, 

Miss Ann Frank, daughter of Mr, C» Frank* 

Sept. 21. Mr W. Bartlett, jon. 

27th. Mr. C. Frank, Schoolmaster* 

Lately at Cawnpore, Lieut, i. Gunn, H. M« 6)6tl| 
regt. 

Same station, Capt. Innes, H M. f6tli rert. 

Sept. 26th. At Juggernaih, Charlotte, lady of C« 
Becher, Esq Salt Agent at Cutac. 

Oct. 5th. On his way fruni Kedgeree in his boat, 
Mr. H. Snas, Private Assist, to I apt. Tucker* 
Deputy Postmaster of that place. 

Sept. 14. At sea, the lady of Capt. V.Pick, H.M* 
89th legt. 

27th. Mr. T. I angton, 4th officer of H. C. ship 
Lord Keith. 

Same day, Mrs. Mary Wright, 

28tli. On board his boat, Capt. Woollett, 12lh 
regt. N. I. 

23d. Mr. J. Smith, a master in the Pilot Service; 
his death was occasioned by leaping from -« 
chaise to prevent its being dashed against a 
corner. 

The infant son of Mr. M. De Ruzario, 

241 h. The infant daughter of Mr. J. Wychyre* 
builder. */ ■ ■ 

25ih. Saiah Louisa, .infant daughter of Mr, J, 
Higgnib. 

Lately at Diggali, near Patna, Mr. G, Bryant. 

25rh. Mrs. L, Panel. 

2Tth. M rs. Si. Wright. 

14th. At Meerut, Major J. Lumsdaine, Dep, 
Cum. Gen. 


BOMBAY, 

E.r tract of a letter dated Mootheer^ 
^th Juli/y 1B16.— After much difficulty in 
procuring carts for our baggage, we left 
Muiidebar 011 the 19th May, and proceed- 
ed to Kukarmunda, 13 miles otF, on the 
banks of the Tapi, The Bheels, who we 
heard had assembled at this place to pre- 
vent our progress, bad very wisely taken to 
their heels, and without any opposition 
we crossed the river the next inuruing, 
and marched toRanipura, about 16 miles 
north. After this long march we came in 
at 10 o*cl(xk for breakfast, and after thAt 
had the agreeable hot winds in perfection. 
The village is pretty large, and situated 
alone, under the Santpur mountains. 
Having gained every information concern- 
ing the passes, or rather footpaths, which 
lead up the mountains, the following 
morning we left it, and made a march 
first to the southward, then to the nortlv- 
ward, tacking about like a ship in a con* 
trary wind, skirting the mountains as close 
as the ground vvould permit, till having tra- 
velled about seventy miles through Holkar*» 
territory, we arrived at his town of Sirpur 
on the 28th of May. It is a laige popu- 
lous place, about two or three miles from 
the Tapi, and forty east of Nunderbar. 
We had hitherto met with ditficiilty in our 
progress through Holkai’s countiy, having 
no passport ; at this place they refused to 
permit us to pitch our tents, told us we 
should have no supplies from the town, 
and insisted on our leaving it the next 
morning. This insolence we were oblig- 
ed to put up with, and left the place ac- 
cordingly the next morning for 'Hialneer, 
another large town on the north bank of 
the Tapi. Here we were treated, if pos- 
sible, worse. They refused us carta for our 
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baegage, wc were therefore obliged to di- visit to the famous city of Burhanpur, 
miflish it again, although we had brought two long marches to Ihe eastward of 
nothing but what was indispensably «e- Lowda. On the first day we had a severe 
cessary ; nd niy tent helne the least va- hurricane from the south-east, attended 
luable of the three, wjs thrown away, with some rain: it was the commence- 
Finding it useless to attempt proceeding metit of tlie monsoon. Ihirlianpur it, an 
further through Holkar’s towns, w^e cross- exttnsi\e city, suiioundt'd by a cood wall, 
edthe river and went through the Peisli- two miles m circumference; it vjands on 
wah's couutn , where we met with a little a fine plain on the west bank of the Tapi, 
better treatment. Having gone about twen- As the town is Holkai’s, they would not 
ty-five miles, we made another push for the open the gates ; hut ihcie are, we weir 
Santpur mountains, and re-crossing the told, some very splendid mu^jiJs in-idc, 

Tapi, afteralongman h of sixteen or oeven- the minarets of which we could plainly 
teen miles under a fatiguing heat, we arrived perceive from our encampment. This 
atHolkar’slargetownof Chopra, and came city Avith its suhurb*^, in it.< llouri.^lnug 
infor our bi akfast about '1 o’clock. Here, state, extended about ten miles ; a*; is well 
as usual, we met with every kind of inci- evidenced by tlie numerous ruins scattci- 
vility and ill treatment, and Averc obliged ed in every direction. 'Jheie are the ro- 
to pitch our tents in a dry nulla, annoyed mains of a large itarden, called the f.al 
with heat and dust, and hardly able to Bail", w*hirli extends two nr three mile'!, 
procure provisions for the party. Hence It tlieti contained fruit trees and vjuubs of 
we pushed on eastward, through Hoi kar's erciy description, Avas Avateied in t^ery 
country, eating where we could get a do ectioii by aqueducts, and i" '.aid to Iiave 
meal and starving where Ave could get been a perfect paradise; the Mahiatta^^ 
none, till we arrived at Lowda, a detach- took tlie city from the Muliummadau.s 
edPergunnaof the Peishwah’s. We reach- about fifty years ago, since tlnn this once 
ed it, after a march of eighteen mile.«^, on splendid place ha^i been gradu diy decay- 
tbe morning of the 6th of June. LoAvda is ing. We leturned to Lovvd.i on the 12th. 
about five or six miles north of the Tapi, As the .«!eason and other things enlirelv 
and 150 miles east of Xunderbar ; by our prevented ns from doing any thine mure 
route we came 180. The Lowda Per- regarding the Santpur momitaius, we 
gunna, like all others to the north of the leff Lowda, cros.^ed the Tapi, took a 
Tapi, is subject to continual annoyance westerly route tlirougii the Pcisliwa’^ 
from Bheels and Pindarees. About eight country, and passing thiongh the towns 
days ago 4,000 of the lattm* crossed the ot Niisirrabad, Arimdool, "and Ooolca, 

Tapi, and plundered the Peishwah’s Per- having travelled 120 miles, arrived at 
gauna of Edilabad A fcAv visited this Gaulna the 27th June. Here is a large 
Pergunna, and one horseman was taken, hill fort, which belongs to Holkar. If was 
He is now a prisoner in the fort, and ' taken in the w;ar about twelve or fifteen 
confessed to this purport, that the leader years ago. The place we breached and 
of the party is called Bukhus, he is iu stoinied we plainly perceived : they have 
league with a Bheel chief, who resides rebuilt the wall. The country around is 
in th^hills near Dholcote. Candeish, the truly beautihil and picturesque, the hill 
country we have hitherto been pas.siiig finely varied and covered with jungle, 
through, i.s bounded on the north by the As the rain subsided for a couple of days 
Santpur mountains, on the south by the our stay w as delightfully pleasant. Set- 
Tapi, and on the we.-it by hiils and ting off from Gaulna, avc arrived here aft ei 
jungles in habited by Bheels, through which four stages. We have many times been 
there are no roads or passes. It was for- most completely drenched on our marc’.es, ^ 

merly a very fine well peopled and flou- but yesterday beat eveiy thing; the rala 
rishiug tract, but at present, from the fell the whole time iu torrents ; the mud 
devastations of the Pindaris, and tlie con- in tlie road prevented the perambulator 
slant annoyance from the Bheels, together from turning; our tents, &c. were on 
with oppressive mea.sures of Holkar’s go- before, and forward Ave were obliged to 
vernment, it is overgrown with jungles, go, surveying as we Aveut. We exjiected 
the towns are iu ruin.s, the villages de- to see Mootheer a fine large town, some- 
serted, the soil, though remarkably fine» thing similar to Burhanpur, but we were 
uncultivated, the roads cut up, and the miserably disappointed ; it is a Avretchcil 
whole country almost depopulated. The town. I forgot to tell you, that on our 
people in many places expressed their dis- roaf| back from Burhanpur our baggage 
content, by wishing that the country was which preceded us a few liours, Avas stop^ 
in our hands, as they would then enjoy ped by about fifty Pindaris. There is 
some protection and peace. The country plenty of shooting here, black partridges 
round Lowda is a aa ell cultivated plain, and hares in abundance ; lots of ante- 
ioterspersed with fine mango groves, and lopes, also hyenas and tigers. We passed 
v 0 y different from Holkar’s country to the a place on the road.yesterday, where about 
waatward. Taking one lent with us, and fourteen persons had killed by these 

• few light Avc set out to paj a destructive animals I 
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JAVA. 

Restoration of Java . — This day (die 
1 9th August) tlie island of Java and its 
dependencies has been formally delivered 
over to their Excellencies the Commis- 
sioners General of H. M. the King of the 
Netherlands, in pursuance of the con- 
vention concluded between Great Britain 
and the Netherlands to that effect. 

At half ]iast seven A. M. the Hono- 
rable the Lieutenant Governor, and the 
Membersof Council, met their Excellencies 
the Commissioners Getieral at the Stadt- 
house of Batavia. The proclamation de- 
claring the restitution of the colony liav- 
ing been read, the British flag at the 
wharf was replaced by the Netherlands 
flag, under a royal salute to each, which 
was accompanied by an exchange of sa- 
lutes between the ships of the two nations 
in the roatls. The commisioii of their 
Excellencies and the proclamation esta- 
blishing the government of H. M. the 
King of the Netherlands was then pub- 
licly read, and the cercinoiiial closed. A 
guard of honor of British and Nethei- 
lands troops were stationed in the Stadt- 
house square, and saluted the respective 
authorities on their an'i\al and depar- 
ture. 

After the ceremony was concluded, 
their Excellencies the Commissioners Ge- 
neral breakfasted with tlie Lieutenant 
Governor at the Harmonic, were the 
principal British anrl Dutch inhabitants 
were assembled on the occasion. The 
party was numerous, and broke up after 
a toast proposed by the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor “ Success to His Netheriands’ 

“ Majesty’s Government on the island 
of Java. ” 

It is stated, on the authority of private 
letters from Java, that the total cession of 
that island to the Dutch cannot be accom- 
plished before the month of November. 
Some detachments of Dutch troops have 
however proceeded to occupy Macassar, 
Madura, and the other provinces of Java. 

It appears that the Dutch soldiers were 
suffering severely from the climate, and 
that the hospitals were crowded. 

BIRTHS. 

19. June—Mrs. W. Young, of a daughter, 
22.— The lady of Lieut. T. Ward, of the 

Hussars, of a son. 

27. — AtTjileboet, Mrs. C. R. Wiese, of a 
daughter. 

28. — At Goonong Sahri, Mrs. Janssens 
Rees, of a daughter, 

20. July< — At Weltevreden, the lady of 
Lieut. Tullock, Civil Pajmastei, of 
twin daughters. 

31#— At the same place, the Lady of Capl, 
Nixon, H. M, 17th foot, Dep.Adj. Geu. 
of a daughter. 
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MARRIAGES. 

IHay 26. — At Batavia, Lieut. U. K, Er- 
skine 16 Beng. N. 1. to Miss Martha 
Thornton. 

DEATHS. 

June 1 2.' — Capt. Elijah Moore, late com- 
mander of tiie American ship Fair 
American. 

July 22. — At Weltevreden, Dr. C. Ainslic, 
of the Madras establishment. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ ISLAND. 

A regulation for modifying the provi- 
sions in force for the collection of cus- 
toms, at Prince of Wales’ Island, was 
issued on tiie 8th July. 

Sir Edmund Stanley will leav« Penang, 
and take his .seat on the Madras bencli, 
as soon as his successor. Sir Geoige 
Cooper, shall arrive at Penang, 

Translation of a LettPr to Major Far- 
(ju/inr^ dutf'd Malnccuj 19/4 Shahat^ 
12.11— 15M 7a/// 1816. 

(After many complinientsj I have 
the pleasure to acquaint you that all is 
well here. — On the lath of this month a 
letter reached me from Soorabaya, sta- 
ting that the town of Boiugeei had been 
visited with a tremendous tempest from 
the north east, by which thirty houses 
were blown into the sea, and the same 
mimbcr of prows, large and small, like- 
wise flew into the ocean. The num- 
ber of lives lost on this occasion is men- 
tioned at ulKmt two bundled. It is fur- 
ther stated, that in the Madura sea, near 
I'amliool, a large and hitherto unknown 
lock has made its appeal ance, extending 
in length sixty fathoms by six fathoms 
broad, and measuring above the water 
at ebb two fathoms. 

Major Farquhar has quitted the presi- 
dency, and embarked for Malacca, ou 
board the H. C. C. Penang. 


MAURITIUS. 

We find by the Bourbon Gazette, that 
the governor of that island, M. Bouvet 
de Lozier, has protested against the an- 
nexation of MadagiVsear to the British 
crown, as one of the dependencies of tlie 
Mauritius, liecause he does not consider 
that the i»lan<l was ceded to Great Britain 
by the tieaty of peace of lOtli May 1814, 
In the same paragraph it is ucknowledgeci 
that France possessed no claim to the so- 
vereignty of Madagascar ; how then could 
she iiave the right or power to make the 
cessionl it is evident by this admission,' 
founded ou the terms of the treaty, that 
the French government has no preten- 
sions whatever to the island, and conse- 
quently, whether the governor of Bourbon 

VoLi III. 3 H 
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considers it an independent territory or 
otherwise, does not affect the question 
involved by the proclamation of the go- 
vernor of tlie Mauritius. Mr. Farquhar 
has not taken possession of it in violation 
of the letter or spirit of any treaty. And 
as the eighth article of the treaty of Paris 
of 1814, and its ratification in the eleventh 
article of the treaty of 1815, cited by M. 
Bouvet de Lozier, prove nothing to the 
purpose, it is difficult to discover the jnst 
grounds of the protestation ; excepting so 
far as the private intercourse between 
Madagascar and Bourbon might be more 
advantageous, were the independence of 
the former presented. 

We are informed, by letters from the 
Mauritius, of the arrival of the French 
ft’igates L’ Am phi trite and La Licorne, 
witli Count du Pay, a peer of France, 
and Governor General of the French set- 
tlements ill India. All the civil and 
military officers of the different French 
settlements have arrived with the Gover- 
nor General. M. Joseph Dayot, has the 
appointment of intendant general. 

DEATH. 

Nov, 24. — At Flacq, C. H. Steele, Esq. 

Resident of Manna, on the Bencooleu 

establishment. 


BOURBOX. 

The Baron de Bassayn de Richmont, 
intendant or governor of the Isle of 
Bourbon, lately arrived in London, prin- 
cipally with the view of facilitating trade 
between that island and the Isle of France, 
in which object he has completely suc- 
ceeded. Ill future British vessels niay go 
to the Isle of Bombon, first landing and 
re-loading their cargoes at the Isle of 
France, on payment of eight per cent, at 
Bourbon, in addition to the French duties 
already existing there. The same ar- 
rangement, mutatis fUfftandis, is to extend 
to French vessels trading with the Isle of 
France. The Baron and suite have left 
town for Plymouth, from which they will 
shoitly ssdl, on their return to India, 
in the Elephant. 

NEW SOUTH WALES, 
yf more full Account of Travels for c.r- 
plorlng the Interior. 

Government^ House ^ Sifdney, July 8, 
1815. — An anxious desire to render the 
discoveries in the lately explored country, 
to the westward of the Blue Mountains, 
as complete and important to the mother 
country and the present colony as the 
means within his power would enable 
liira, having induced his Excellency the 
Governor, while at Bathurst, to instruct 
Mr, Evans to proceed from thence, and 


pursue his discoveries as much farther 
westward as his means of carrying provi- 
sions, the nature of the country through 
which he should pass, and the unforeseen 
occurrences to whicb, as a traveller in an 
unexplored country, be might be exposed, 
would peimit; and Mr. Evans having re- 
turned with the persons who attended 
him, all safe, his Excellency desires to 
lay the following brief account, extracted 
from his journal and report of this tour, 
before the public 

On the 13th of May, Mr. Evans com- 
menced his tour of discovery, and on the 
2d of June, finding his provisions would 
not enable liim to proceed farther, he be- 
gan to retrace his course back to Bathurst, 
where he arrived on the 12th ultimo, hav- 
ing been absent thirty-one days. In the 
course of this tour iMr. Ev^an> has been so 
fortunate as to travel over a vast number 
of Itch and fertile vallies, with succes- 
sions of hills, well coveied with good and 
useful timber, chiefly the stringy hark 
and the pine, and the whole country 
abounding witli ponds and gullies of fine 
water ; he also fell in with a large river, 
which he conceives would become naviga- 
ble for boats at the distance of a few days 
travelling along its banks. From its 
course he conjectures that it must join 
its waters with those of the IMacquarie 
River ; and little doubt can be enter- 
tained, that their joint streams must 
form a navigable river of very considera- 
ble size. 

At a distance of about fiO miles from 
Bathurst, Mr, Evans discovered a num- 
ber of hills, the points of which ended 
in perpendicular heads, from 30 to 40 
feet high, of pure limestone of a misty 
grey colour. At this pla(*e, and also 
throughout the general course of the jour- 
ney, kangaroos, emus, ducks, &c. were 
seen in great numbers, and the new river, 
to which Mr. Evans gave the name of the 
abounds with fish; although, 
from the coolness of the season, he was 
not able to catch any of them. In the 
course of this tour, Mr. Evans also disco- 
vered a very unusual and extraordinary 
production, the proper or scientific name 
of which cannot at present be assigned 
to it. It possesses much of the sweetness 
and flavour of manna, but is totally dif- 
ferent in its appearance, being v ery white, 
and having a roundish irregular surface, 
not unlike the rough outside of confec- 
tioner’s comfits, and of the size of the 
largest hail-stones. Mr. Evans does not 
consider it to be the jiroduction of any 
insect, tree, or vegetable of tlie country ; 
and from hence the most probable conjec- 
ture appears to be, that it is a production 
of the same nature with that which is 
found in Arabia, and there called “wrild 
lK>ney,”or tbe‘‘ Almighty’s sugar plums,** 
and there supposed to be a dew,-— Where 
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this substance was found most plenti- 
ful, Mr. Evans saw the kangaroo in ini- 
jiiense flocks, and wild fowl equally 
abundant. 

The natives appeared more numerous 
than at liat hurst ; but so very wild, and 
apparently so much alarmed at the sight 
of white men, that he could not induce 
them to come near, or to hold any inter- 
course whatever with liiin. 

At the termination of the tour Mr. 
Evans saw a good level country, of a 
most interesting appearance, and a very 
rich soil; and he conceives that there is 
no barrier (o prevent the travelling father 
westward to almost any extent that could 
be desired. He states that the distance 
travelled by him on this occasion was 
142 measured miles out; which, with 
digressions to the southward, made the 
total distance I.").*) miles from iiathurst ; — 
he adds, at the same time, that having 
taken a more diiect line hack to Ba- 
thurst, than that by which he left it, 
he made the distance then only IE’S 
miles ; and he (d)scives, that a good 
road may be made all that length with- 
out any cousuleiahle difficulty, there not 
being moie tliaii thiee hills which may 
not be uvohIcjI. 

From the entire tenor of Mr. Evans's 
narrative of this tour, it appears that the 
country over which lie parsed has even 
exceeded tlie country leading to and sur- 
rounding Bathurst, in richness, fertility, 
and all the other valuable objects for 
the sustenance of a luinieroiis popula- 
tion. 

Before closing the present account, the 
Governor tlosires to observe, that having 
accidently omitted seme particulars in his 
own tour, uliich he had meant to remark 
on, he mails hini''clf of the present occa- 
sion to notice them. 

When the Governor arrived at Bathurst, 
on the 4th of May, he found there three 
native men and six children standing 
with the working party ; they appeared 
much alanned, particulwly at the horses— 
but this soon ceased, and they became 
quite familiar, eating whatever food was 
offered them, and appearing very proud 
of some little articles of dress which were 
given them. Frequently, dining the Go- 
vernor's stay at Bathurst, small parties 
of men and ho^s came in, and they al- 
ways got meat ;tnd some articles of slop 
clothing, and tomahawks ; which latter 
seemed to be highly prized by them, 
'riiese natives arc in appearance very like 
those of Sydney, tliough rather better 
looking and stronger made ; some of them 
were blind of one eye, though not always 
on the same side. — Their language being 
altogether dissimilar to that of the na- 
tives of this part of the country, it was 
impossible to learn whether their being 
thus blinded was the result of any esta- 


blished custom amongst them, or merely 
accidental ; the probability is, however, 
that it is intentional, whatever might be 
the cause. A native who attended the 
Governor from this side of the mountains 
was much alarmed at the appeai-ance of 
the stranger natives ; but aftei-wards, 
perceiving that they did not attempt to 
injure him, he endeavoured to hold a con- 
versation with them ; their languages, 
liowever, appeared totally different, nei- 
ther party seeming to understand a single 
wm-d ^poken by the other. 

Those men were covered by skins of 
different animals, neatly sewed together, 
and wore the fur side inwards; on the 
outer, or skin side, they had curious de- 
vices wrought. The Governor observed, 
on one of tliese dle^ses or cloaks, as re- 
gularly formed a St. George’s cross as 
could be made, though he could not con- 
nect that circumstance with any otlftr 
which might lead to the assigning it to a 
religious eereniony. Tlie manner of form- 
ing these figuie-^ mu-^t be by the throwing 
up a slight part of the ^kiii with a sharp 
instrument, tound the outlines of the fi- 
guie. They appealed, jududng from the 
neatness of the sewdiig and work on these 
cloaks, to have made some little advance 
to civilization and comfort beyond what 
the natives of this part of the country 
have done. In other respects they seem 
to he jierfectly harmless and inoffensive, 
and by no means warlike or savage, few 
of them having any weapons whatever 
with them, but merely a stone axe, 
wdiich they use foi cutting steps for 
themselves to climb up trees by, in pur- 
suit of the little animals which they Eve 
upon. 

These natives never brought any of 
their females with them on their visits to 
Bathurst, and the Governor had only ac- 
cidentally, in the course of one of his ex- 
cursions from thence, an opportunity of 
seeing one of them. She wa.s blind of the 
left eye, wanted all hei teeth, and was 
altogether one of the mo''t wretched-look- 
ing old creatures that could he pos‘=ibly 
imagined, composed of merely skin and 
bone. 

The Governor, on his return over the 
King's Table Laud, had much gratifica- 
tion in behold iiut a cataract of imineu<e 
height, wliich falls over a jirecipice little 
short of 1,090 feet down into the Prince 
Hegeut’s Glen, forming one of the most 
stupendous and grand sights that fierhaps 
the world can affonl. This cataract hav- 
ing been discovered by tour gentlemen of 
the Governor’s party, his Excellency has 
been pleased to give it the name of one of 
them, by calling it The Campbell Ca- 
taract.’* 

By command of his Excellency the 
Governor, 

Signed) J. T. Campbell, Sec, 

S H 2 
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LONDON MARKETS. 

T’ucsrffli^, March 25, 1817. 
CoUon.—The sales of Cotton since nur last 
^fhiefly consist of East India descriptions; the 
puces of Bengals and Surats arc rather higher ; the 
greater proportion of the former are reported for 
shipping. The trade pay much attention to Sti- 
rats ; the shipping houses have lately taken the 
Bengals extensively for export. It is expected 
the next sale at tlie India House wiU be about the 
l?th April, when 9,000 Bengals, 700 Surats, and 
500 bales Madras Cotton, are expected to be 
brought forward. 

The demand for Muscovades conti- 
nued limited during the whole of last week ; to- 
^ivards the close several parcels were taken, at 
prices a shade lower; tins foienoon every des- 
cription of Muscovades, willi the exception of 
strong Sugars, may be purchased is. lower tliaii 
last week. There has been a good demand for 
refined goods, the orders Iroin the Continent 
continue extensive, but very limited as to price; 
generally below the currency of this market. 
Molasses have been in steady request. The de- 
mand for Foreign Sugar has not been so extensive ; 
the prices are little varied. 

Coff'ee.—^M the public sales last week, a great 
proportion was taken in far the proprietors ; the 
quantity sold went off at prices a shade lower, 
particularly Jamaica. The continental markets 
are still reported much below the London, and 
the extensive ord-^rs in town continue limited to 
prices inucli under the present currj'ncy. 

Coffee Bill. — The Act of Parliament, dated 
March 17, 1817, cotilmues until the "ith of Apnl, 
1820, an Act of the 32d year of his present Ma- 
jesty, to regulate the separation of damaged 
from sound Coff e, and to permit dealers to send 
Out any quantity of Coffee not exceeding eight 
pounds weight without permit. 

Tea . — The puces are lilile varied since the 
sale; the news Irom China has no effect what- 
ever on the market currency. 

Rice. — ^There is little variation in the prices of 
Rice; very little East India at maiket, the puces 
nominal. 

Spices. —Nutmegs have been in request at our 
quotations ; other Spices without variation ; the 
demand languid. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, & DEATHS, 
AT HOME. 

BIRFHS, 

Jan. 2 2d — At the liouse of the Countess of 
Castlestevrart, Giocester-place, Lady Caroline 
Bathurst, of a son. 

At Dowles Lodge, Hants, the lady of Sir Simeon 
Stuan, Bart, of a daughter. 

At Kippax Park, the Honourable Mrs. Bland, of 
a son. 

At Bavswater, the lady of Lieut. Colonel Napier, 
id Hu-t.ds, of a son. 

At Br'i‘ . s the lady of Harcourt Wvnne Aubrey, 
ol a ciaiightt r. 

At Castlemartvr, the Right Hon. the Countess of 
Shannon, of a daughter. 

The lady of the Hun,' Graham Toler, of a son. 

At the Pectorv, Haywarden, Lady Charlotte Ne- 
ville, ol a Son and heir. 

Lordship’s liouse, in Margaret-street, the 
Viscountess Duiicanaoa was deliveied of a 
daughter. 


On the 4th of January, at Montreal, the Coun- 
tess of Selkirk, of a daughter. 

MARRIED, 

Jan. Si. — At Marylebone Church, by the Rev, 
Altwood, B, D. William Cliarsley, Esq. of the 
Exchequer, to Miss Smith, daughter ol Samuel 
Smith, Esq. of Charlotte Street, Portland 
Place. 

Capt. Ord> of the Royal Artillery, second son of 
Craven Ord, Esq. ot Greensted Hall, Essex, to 
Miss Blagrave, niece to the late LadyCullum, of 
Hardwick House, Suffolk, 

At Gilston House, by the Rev, Dr. Lowrie, Sir 
John Anstruther, Bart. M, P of Aiistruther, 
to Jessie, third daughter ot Mapjr General De- 
wan, of Gilston. 

At Blyth, Nottinghamshire, Lieut, Gen, the Hon. 
Sir William Luinley, K. C, B. to Louisa Marga- 
ret Cotton, widow of the late Major Cotton, 
brother of Lord Combermen. 

At I’ancras cluirch, Stratford Robinson, Esq. of 
Gray’a-l nn-place, to Mus Cartwright, eldest 
daughter of R. Cartwright, Lsq of Hunter 
Street, Biunswick Square. 

D£.\l HS. 

Capt. Tiinbrell, the late candidate for the East- 
India Direction. 

A melancholy aiid fatal accident happened on the 
27th ot September last, in the Bay of Beng.il, 
to Francis, the vecund son of Major General 
Wildei, M. P, In descending fiom the Astell 
East-Indiaman, inio a barge alongside, his 
foot slipped, he missed his hold, and tell be- 
tween the ship and craft, and although every 
exertion was made to save him (particularly by 
one of the quarter masters, who immediately 
jumped overboard at the risk of his own life), 
the rapidity ot the current was such, that he 
sunk and was seen no more. He thus perished 
ill the J4th year of Ins age. 

The Countess of Uxbridge, at her house in Bol- 
ton-row Her Ladyship was mother to the 
Marquis of Anglesea. She was in her 75 lU 
year. 

The Gazette de Fimnee announces the death of 
Lieutenant-General Ahercromby, at Marseilles, 
in the 43d year of his age. He was member of 
Parliament fir Clacmannanshire, and second 
ion of Sir Ralph Ahercromby, 

Tlie Right Hon. Lady Glenbervic, 

Ladv Halton, wile of Sir VVm. Halton, Bart. 

At Nice, Dorothea, eldest daughter of William 
Grant, Esq. of Congaltcn. 

At Edinburgh, the lady of Sir Alex. Don, Bart. 
M. P, of Newton Don. 

At Hainfield, in Styiia, in the 18th year of his 
age, Godfrey Wenceslaus, Count of Purgstall, 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire, only son of 
the late Wenceslaus, Count of Puigstall, &c, 
and of Jane Anne, second daughter of the late 
Hon. George Cranstoun. 

At the liouse of Charles Brooke, Esq M. P. Long 
Ditton, Surrey, the Right Hon, Lady Amelia 
Leslie, second daughter of the late Earl of 
Rothes, 

At Lichfield, m the 88lh year of her age, Mrs. 
Mary Jervis, first cousin to the Earl of St. 
Vincent. 

At hjs seat at Carlton, Northamptonshire, Sir 
John Palmer, Ban. many years a representative 
in Parliameni for the county of Leicester, and 
one of the Cover nois of Christ’s Hospital, 
L'^mdon, aged82yeais. 

At Brighton, after a fortnight’s illness, in the 74th 
year of her age, Tiieodosia Countess of Clan- 
william, relKtof John, Earl of CUnwilliam. 

At his house. HI Eccles-streei, Dublin, m the 
70th year of his agt , Win. Forbes, Lsq. late 
an eminent merchant in iliat city. 

Mis Rn lierdon, wife of Mr. Riifitrdon, formerly 
of Aldgrtte, goldsmith 

Aged hve months, the inlani son and heir of G, 
R. Dawson, Esq. M. P, of Berkeley-square. 

In his 84th year, G. P. Towry, Esq, Commis- 
^oner of the Victualling-office, father of Lady 
Ellenborough, 

Of a rapid decline, Wt JacksODj Bsq. of Barbicap> 
spice merchant. 
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INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Home Ports, 

Gravesend, Ptb. 26.— Sailed the Ellergill, Luke, 
for Madeira and Batavia. 

March 5.— Arrived the Providence, Green, from 
Bombay. 

Sailed the Alcyon, Thompson, for the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

A/arcft7. — Arrived the Java, Hod^s, from Cal- 
cutta, 

Sailed the William Pitt, Living, and Stratton, 
Dale, for India. 

Deal, Feb. 20 .— Came down from the river and 
remain, the Mary Ann, for Bengal; and Regent, 
for Fort William. 

March 3 . — Put back the Caledonia, for Fort St. 
Georee ; Elizabeth, for Ceylon; and Marshal 
Wellington, fur Bengal. 

Five o’Cloefr.— Blows hard. — The ships appear 
to ride — all well. 

March 4. — Arrived and remain, the Garland, 
Brown, from the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Dutch ship Columbus, from Amster- 
dam to Batavia, lost an anchor and cable last 
night. 

Afrtrcft 5. — Remain in the Downs the following 
East-Indiamen, together with a great many other 
outward bound vessels. — Herefordshire, Bridge- 
water, Geneial K>d, Atlas, Marquis of Welling- 
ton, Minerva, Cerberus, Mary Ann, Marshal 
Wellington, Brothers, Barton, Henrietta Eliza- 
beth, Columbia, Waterloo, Bombay Merchant, 
Caledonia, Martha, Baring, Lord Wellington, 
Regret, Speke, Eliza, London, Abeona, Regalia, 
Lloyd’s, Experiment, Ellergill, Astrea, and Ma- 
ria. 

March 7 . — Arrived and sailed for the river, the 
Cornwall, from China; and Lord Hungerford, 
from Calcutta. 

Came down from the river and remain, ihePrin- 
cess Charlotte, for Bombay. 

March l\ — Put back, the Speke, for Bengal; 
Ranger, for the South Seas , Elizabeth, for Cey- 
lon ; and William Hitt, for Bombay. 

Came down from the river, the Streatham, for 
Madras and Bengal; and Faith, for Madeira and 
St. Christopher’s. 

March 14 .— This morning the wind shifted to 
the N. E. and the whole of the outward-bound 
got under weigh and proceeded down Channel, 
except the .Streatham, Rose, Waterloo, and Prin- 
cess Charlotte o» Wales, Easl-Indiamen, which 
wait for their Pursers. 

Fite o*Cfoc/t,— TheWinchelsea, Scott, for China, 
is just come in sight, and will be in the Downs in 
the course of an hour. All the Pursers are ar- 
rived, and will sail this evening. 

March 16 .— Sailed on the 14th, the Waterloo 
and Wmchelsea, for China; and Rose, Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, and Streatham, for Madras 
and Bengal. 

Sailed yesterday, the John, Fairbourn, for the 
Cape of Good Hope, 

Dover, Jan, 17 .— The Eleanora from Sumatra is 
arrived. 

The Company’s ship Cornwall, from China, is 
arrived off the Isle of Wight, she left China on 
the 13 th November, and St. Helena on the 23d 
January. The under-mentioned ships were left at 
Canton, viz General Hewett, Wyndham, Surat 
Castle, Hugh Inglis, Lord Lyndoch, Marchioness 
i^eter, Coldstream, I-ady Castlereagh, Cam- 
bridge, Regent, Marquis of Ely, Fort William, 
Scaleby Castle, Earl of Balcarras, Buckingham- 
shire, Marquis of Huntly, Castle Huntly, Lady 
Melville, Cabalva, and Cumberland. 

The private ship Hungerford arrived in the 
Dovvi^s the 6th March j lut Bengal the sist Octo* 


Jan 20 .— The EasMndia ship Hibernia, for 
Madras and Bengal, with twenty other outward- 
bound merchant ships, have put into Spithead 
with foul winds. 

The Admiral Gambler, for Ceylon, and Essex, 
for Jamaica, put back to Portsmouth Saturday 
afternoon ; the former had been a fortnighc at 
sea. 

Portsmouth, March li. — Arrived the Marquis of 
Wellington, Minerva, Heretordshlre, and Bridge- 
water, from the Downs, for India; and Venus, 
from the Downs, for the Sonth Seas. 

March 14. — Arrived the Ranger from the Downs, 
for the South Seas, 

" ’h- ^ ‘ Ji' r T ' .. n : Hereford- 

, 111 , . " ‘ ' ■ K. Mias, Marquis 

'V' . M ■■ ' ■. ’■! Ann, OswcD, 

£ ■ ■ '! '^1 "i . Ii.others for St. 

lieieiia, Maiy, lui liie i.ape 01 Good Hope; 
Charles Wildm.m, and Venus, for tiie South 
Seas ; and Admiral Gambler, for Ceylon, 

March 16. — Sailed to day the Ranger, Garbutt, 
for the South Seas, and yesterday tlie Conqueror 
and Hardy for St. Helena; and the Henry and 
Elizabeth, Jansen, for Batavia. 

Plymouth, March li. — No arrivals of conse- 
quence.— Sailed yesterday the L’Elephant, French 
frigate, for the Isle of Bourbon. 

Rear-Admirals Plampm and Sir David Milne 
are still prevented from sailing to their respective 
destinations, by contrary wmos. It is rather a 
remaikable circumstance, that, dunug the last 
four months, the wind has blown toward the east 
only twenty-seven days, and not four days in 
succession, 

Rear-Admiral Plampin sailed on Saturday after- 
noon from Poitsmouth foi St, Helena, m the 
Conqueror, 74, Captain Davie. 

The foreign stations, we are informed, are to 
be reduced ; and that the following ships are to 
return home, to be paid off; Orontes (arrived), Fal- 
mouth and Spey, from St. Helena. — TTie Favourite, 
Volage, and Icarus are yet to be paid off from tf«? 
war establishment! they are on their passage 
from the Easi-lndies, 

The PhKton, Capt. Stanfell, is coming home 
from St. Helena; and the Pique, Capt. Tait, from 
Jamaica. 


SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

PRIVATE SHIPS. 

Ship's Names, Tons. Probable Timeqf Sailing, 


Isle of France, 

Paragon 390 from Deal Mar. 19. 

Potion AOO Mar. 20. 

Herald 400 Mar. 28. 

Isle of France, Madras, and Calcutta, 

Layton 500 Mar. 23. 

Isle of France, Madras, and Bengal. 

Sappho 400 Apr. lO. 

Cape of Good Hope and Isle of Jrautr, 
Earl of Morley..., 360 Mar. 18. 

Columbo. 

Prince Regent .... 400 Apr. 22. 

Cape of Good Hope, 

Garland 180 Apr. 5. 

Thomas 193 Apr. 2. 

Madras, and Bengdl, 

Contest 380 Apr. 5. 

Bombay, 

Asia 



TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS of the SEASON 1B16-17. 



Price Current of EasUindia Produce for March 1817. 
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Cochineal 


3 

6 

to 

0 

5 

0 

Turmerick. China 

.cwt. 

2 

0 

0 

to 

2 

5 

0 

Coffee, Java 

...Cwt. 3 

16 

0 

— 

3 

18 

0 

Zedoary 









— Chenbon 
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11 

0 
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13 

0 

Galls, in Sorts 
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10 

0 


7 

15 

0 

— — Bouibon 
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14 

0 


3 

l3 

0 

Blue 


8 

15 

0 



9 

0 

0 

— Mocha 


0 

0 


3 

10 

0 

Indigo, * Blue 

. .lb. 








Cotton, &urat 


1 

1 

— 

0 

1 

4 

— Bine and Violet. 


0 

7 
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0 

8 

6 
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0 

1 

5 

— 

0 

1 

6 
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it . . 

0 

6 
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7 

4 
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0 

0 
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— 
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1 

0 
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0 

1 

10 

— 

0 
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0 

5 
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0 

5 

11 
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Fine Violet iz Copper 

0 

5 

2 

— 

0 

5 

6 

Aloes, Epatica. . 

...cwt. 6 

0 

0 

— 

14 

0 

0 

Good Ditto 


0 

5 

0 

— 

0 

5 

4 
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10 

0 


b 

0 

0 
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0 

4 
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0 

5 

0 
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5 

10 
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0 

4 

6 

— 

0 

4 
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5 
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0 

3 
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0 

3 

10 
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10 

0 

— 

13 

0 

0 
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6 

9 
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4 
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3 
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0 

4 

6 

— 

0 

6 

0 
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0 
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21 
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0 
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Lignca 

10 

0 

0 

— 

13 

0 

0 

Safflower 

.cwt. 

3 

10 

0 
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10 

0 

Castor Oil 

.... lb. 0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Sago 

cwt. 

J 

15 

0 

— 

3 

0 

O 

China Root 

...cwt. 2 

0 

0 

— 

2 

5 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined.... 

cwt. 

1 

19 

0 

— 

2 

5 

0 
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o 

0 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 
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0 

12 

4 

— 

0 

14 

11 
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2 

10 

0 

— 

2 

16 
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0 

16 

5 

— 

1 

11 

0 
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10 

0 

— 

8 
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0 

7 

— 

1 

6 

1 
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3 

10 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 
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1 

17 

0 

— 

2 

6 

0 
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9 
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0 
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7 

10 
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65 
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Cloves 
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0 
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_ 

7 
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0 

7 
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0 

10 

0 
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4 
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9 
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0 

0 
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22 

0 
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J 
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0 

— 

3 

16 

0 
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0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 
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lb. 

0 

0 
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0 
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8 

0 

o 
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0 

() 

1 1 
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t> 

1 

2 

— 

o 

1 

0 
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1 

IS 

0 

— 

2 

4 

0 
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1 

6 

— 

0 

5 

6 
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10 
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lo 
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10 

0 

— 

2 

1 5 

0 
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I 

14 

o 

— 

1 

19 

o 
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to 
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14 
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O 

2 

f> 

— 

0 

O 

7 
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10 

0 
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0 

0 
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<) 

2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

5 
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15 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 
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0 

3 

10 

— 

o 

4 

6 
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10 

0 

— 

1 

15 

0 
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0 

i> 
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0 

3 

9 
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2 
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0 

2 

3 
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o 

2 

It 

— 

0 

3 

4 
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12 
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4 
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3 
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0 

3 
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10 
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4 

> 
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4 

3 

— 

0 

5 

3 
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0 

1 
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5 

6 

— 

0 

6 

2 
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_ 
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6 
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O 

0 

— 

11 
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0 
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1 
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8 

O 

— 

1 
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o 
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Goods declared for Sale at the East- India House'. 


On Thursday, Apul^Prompt 11 July. 

Company's — Coffee, 10,353 bags— 'Sugar, 1,056 
bags. 

Privilege. — Coffec,i,3W bags —Sugar, 5,956 bags. 

On Jpednesdayt 16 April — Prompt 25 July. 

Licensed and Private.Trade. — IndigO, 10,738 
chests. 

On ^fonday, 2 1 April— Prompt IS July. 

Company's , — China Raw Silk 380 bales— Bengal 
1,148. 

Privilege and Prieate-Trade.— China Haw Silk, 
39 bales— Bengal 316— Chassum 14. 


On Tuesday i 13 May — Prompt 8 August, 

Companyi's. — Pepper 3,284 bags — Cinnamon, 
Cloves, Mace, and Nutmegs 300,000 lbs, — Oil of 
Cinnamon, &c. 278 bottles— Saltpetre 1,000 tons* 
Privilege. — Ginger — Cassia Lignta — Munjeet — 
Rattans — Tm — Sandal-wood — Red Saunders- 
Ebony — Camphiie. 

On Friday f 18 April — Prompt 18 .July. 
Prn;ile:fe. — Cotton Wool 8,080 balas — Cotton 
Yarn 190 bales 


Cargo of EasUlndia Companifs Ship lately arrived. 


Cargo of the Cornwall, from China. 
Cowpany’s.— Tea 760,746 lbs.— Raw Silk 5, 229 lbs. 
—Nankeens 10,000 piece*. 


Prwat€-Tta<le and I’uviirqe. — IVa cheits 

—Silk Haudkercliief.,— {jiitn Benjamm— Dragoos' 
Blood— China Root— Rattans— Madeira Wine. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges. 


No alteration since onr last- 



Daili/ Prices of Stocks, from the 26/A of February to the ^5th of March I 8 I 7 . 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal* 


Sir,— A s a Proprietor of East- 
India Stock, but residing at a con** 
siderable distance, 1 am prevented 
from knowing M-hat is going on at 
the India House, excepting through 
the medium of your useful Miscel- 
lany ; for our papers, with a stu- 
died obstinacy which cannot be ac- 
counted for, withhold all commu- 
nications regarding our settle- 
ments in Asia, as if our very valu- 
able possessions in that quarter of 
the globe were even unworthy 
public attention ; on this account 
1 take in your interesting publica- 
tion, but I cannot help observing, 
that rather too many of its pages 
are occupied by the speeches of 
my eloquent brother proprietors, 
in a controversy concerning the 
College at Haileybury ; but as it is 
wholly impossible to decide who 
are right, or who are wrong, and 
as the College has been erected at 
a considerable expense, and the 
establishment has the sanction of 
Parliament, and is yet in its infan- 
cy, I conceive it would be most 
unwise to set it aside, merely be- 
cause the late Principal was not 
sufficiently rigid in his control, or 
because boys therein had thereby 
become unruly in their conduct ; 
but these are only trifling evils 
arising from want of discipline, 
and may be easily corrected. I 
Asiatic Journal, — No. 17. 


confess, I never sa^v the expedi- 
ency of such an establishment in 
this country in addition to that at 
Calcutta ; but a vast expense hav- 
ing been incurred, and able pro- 
fessors provided, it ought not to 
be hastily abandoned to certain loss. 
While gentlemen are thus tracing 
motives for complaint against the 
College and Court of Directors (at 
present very respectable), I could 
wish to call their attention to ob- 
jects of far greater import ; I al- 
lude to the lamentable deficit of 
Officers in our Native Regiments 
in India ; for by the last India list 
I perceive that upwards of 400 
Ensigns are actually now required 
to complete the several corps in 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ; 
this deficiency, it strikes me, ought 
to arouse inquiry on the part of our 
active Proprietors, especially whea 
we calculate how many officers are 
upon furlough, how many in com- 
mand of local corps, and how 
many more are necessarily empl oy ed 
on the General, Brigade, Garrison, 
and Cantonment Staff. When these 
are provided for, it is most clear 
that many corps must be deficient 
in officers; so that man) Ensigns 
are wanted for regiment uties, 
and it is notorious thatsud. en cir- 
cumstances often arise, (especially 
in the upper part of India) to excite 
Vot. III. 3 I 




418 Dejiciency of Officers 

considerable cause for alarm. It 
would be well, therefore, for Mr. 
Hume, who, I perceive, well know« 
the nature of the service in India, 
together with other vigilant Pro- 
prietors, to lend some attention to 
this alarming deficiency of officers 
in our Native Corps, for as the 
Staff is so numerous, no corps 
.should be left without its full com- 
plement of Ensigns, 

The Corps of Cavalry appear to 
me deficient in 0^cex?>,particularIy 
in Capta ins ; tveo more, 'i'cith tiKO Lieu - 
tenants, should be added to each 
regiment, and the Lieut. Colonels 
and Majors be without troops, as is 
the rule in his Majesty’s service ; 
this addition w'ould make up for 
officers on furlough, and others 
serving upon the General Staff. 
Parsimony should never interfere 
90 as to prevent our native corps 
of all descriptions being complete 
with officers, nay, it would be bet- 
ter to have a few supernumeraries 
at the upper stations, than to have 
such corps incomplete. We are 
actually in possession of a country 
extending from Cape Comorin to 
the banks of the Sutlej, and, 
if I augur rightly, the Bengal go- 
vernment will soon be compelled to 
protect the Raja of Jaypoor, as 
it has recently the Bousalla of 
Nagpoor ; these two new’ military 
points require a considerable aug- 
mentation to our forces in Bengal 
and Madras, in which the Bombay 
JSstablishment, in justice, should 
participate. Our Court of Direc- 
tors and Proprietors must no longer 
act upon the delusive motives of 
economy which too generally go- 
vern our debates ; for it is as clear 
as any problem in Euclid, that as 
we extend our vast territories, so 
we ought to increase our military 
.strength, in order to preserve such 
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valuable possessions, which, in the 
prophetic language of a late distin- 
guished Governor-General, *we re- 
tain, in a great measure, hy opinion* 
One defeat may bring on a succes- 
sion of misfortunes not to be repair- 
ed ; and even the recent desperate 
affair at Bareilly is a convincing 
proof that such posts should be 
well provided with European offi- 
cers, For had our unequal force 
there, been defeated by the thou- 
sands which were suddenly col- 
lected, before the regulars arrived 
to their support, there is no calcu- 
lating upon the extent of the evil 
which might have resulted there- 
from. We have w’orthy Proprie- 
tors all eager for their dividends, 
and some, perhaps, like our oppo- 
sition and patriots of the day, 
ready to find fault wfith our Direc- 
tors, and ardent in recommending 
economy in every branch of ex- 
penditure, without reflecting that 
as India has been conquered by 
the sword, and the most consum- 
mate wisdom in our councils 
abroad, aided by the distinguished 
gallantry of our officers and troops, 
80 on the other hand, w'e should 
be stedfastly eager not to lose 
them by too tenacious thriftiness, 
or to suffer our corps w’hich are 
always ready equipped lor field 
service, to remain longer so la- 
mentably inefficient. This is a 
matter of far more importance 
than a rebellion at Hailey bury, but, 
most unaccountably, has not been 
deemed worthy of notice. If Ca- 
dets to the number wanted are go- 
ing out, then I shall be satisfied 
that some of my observations are 
premature. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

A Proprietor ^f EasUindia Stock* 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 

Sir, — O ne of your correspon- quired for the etymology of some 
deutj^ in a fonuer number, in- names of places on the cjwt of 
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the Indian Ocean: allow me to 
offer an answer to some of his que- 
ries, which will, perhaps, be as sa- 
tisfactory, though somewhat differ- 
ent from that of Indicator (Asiatic 
Jo urn. V. 3, p. 102.), who takes 
Gebal Tor to be the same no- 
menclature as our Gibraltar.” 

1. Bub-elmandel is pure Ara- 
bic# and though, perhaps, no 
longer in use among the Arab sea- 
men, must be well known to the 
learned. Chura Bab and Bura 
Baby are a jumble of Arabic and 
Hindustani, which, I w ill venture 
to say, are quite unintelligible to 
any but Nakhudds and Sik’hanis. 

2. Oka mandelj and Chora man- 
del are genuine Indian names, 
derived, at least in part, from 
Sanskrit, in which mandale means 

district” or “region:” and, if 
Fra. Paolino is to be relied on, 
Chora is a corruption of Chola^ 
** Barley,” so that the coast of Co- 
romandel, like the Javaya-dwdpa, 
was named from one of its most 
useful productions. 

3. The Malaya dwipa or Mai di- 

vas, were as likely to form their 
name from ‘ ’ ’ con- 
tinent of an 

Arabic epithet which does not ap- 
pear in any age to have been ap- 
plicable to them. 

4. The Turks and Arabs (and I 
may add, the Algerines themselves, 
if their coin be allowed to have 
any authority) invariably write the 


name of Algiers, Al-jezdyxr^ w 
“the Peninsulas;” therefore, wO 
may suppose the Moor spoke in- 
distinctly who seemed to call it 
Alghayz. 

5. Tur,^^ on the Red Sea, is 

the name of a district and town 
rather than a single mountain ; and, 
Jebcl Tar (as the Moghrcbinsmow 
vulgarly call it) is invariably writ- 
ten Jehel Tarik for the best of rea- 
sons, if the Arabian historians are 
to be believed ; — viz : because it 
is named from Tarik, who first led 
the victorious Mussulmans to the 
coast of Spain. 

Having thus answered some que- 
ries, let me propose one or two in 
my turn 

1. Where is any account of Col. 
Dowe, the translator of Ferishtah, 
to be found? 

2. What Arabic Lexicon con- 
tains the word and how is it 
pointed ? The word occurs in Dr» 
Wilkins' edition of Richardson, 
but without points. 

3. Are the Fakirs in India mena- 
bers of distinct religious orders, 
or only Anchoret sf 

If any of your learned corres- 
pondents will answer any of these 
queries, they will greatly oblige, 
Sir, 

Yours, d:c. 

Arabicus, 
March ^^th, 1817. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic JournaL 


Sib, — I am one of those who 
have been accustomed to contem- 
plate the connection of my coun- 
try with the East, rather in pro- 
spect of its probable consequences 
on the circumstances of future 
ages, than in the more immediate 
view which the present days pre- 
sent. I must confess that I see 
more cause for congratulation and 
triumph in the amelioration in 
knowledge, virtue, and happiness, 


there is every human reason lo 
suppose is now about to commence 
among the Hindu population, than 
in all the splendors of the page of 
the British annals, which our w»- 
riors have toiled out on their plaina; 
or the commercial treasures which 
load our fleets and warehouses, 
and gratify the Exchequer. Our 
victories will assuredly be record- 
ed to the end of time by rival na- 
tions, as acts of most unjust op- 
312 
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pression ; for, however aside from 
the truth of history, they will take 
true care to turn our glory into 
shame. The commerce also as well 
as the empire of the East has been 
held by those now fallen into con- 
tempt and weakness; it remains 
for succeeding ages to inquire 
what intellectual or moral improve- 
ment were they the means of effect- 
ing ? How were the conquered 
people benefited by their intru- 
sion ? The Portuguese, after the 
fashion of that day, commenced 
their career of discovery, com- 
merce, and conquest, avowedly 
with the intent of diffusing the 
knowledge of Christianity; what 
they considered as the superior 
civilization of Europe was to fol- 
low in the train. Unhappily the 
instruction which the Italian hier- 
archy was willing to impart, was 
not of that daylight sort of which 
the value is best perceived when it 
answers the purposes of individual 
convenience and national prosperi- 
ty. i\o veiy great illumination was to 
be expected from the Aurora Pa- 
parim, the fires of the inquisition. 
Little also might be hoped from 
the Dutch, the French, or any 
other nation were they dominant. 
Of my countrymen I have long ex- 
pected that such an effort would 
be made by them, as I rejoice to 
find by some of your late numbers 
is already founded and arranged in 
the Hindu College at Calcutta. 1 
am not disappointed — they have 
done their duty — here is a vindi- 
cation of the national conduct, a 
consonance with the enlightened 
and humane feelings character- 
istic of Britain in the present 
day. It can no longer be assert- 
ed as it once was by Mr. Burke, 
that were we to be driven 
out of India this day, nothing 
would remain to tell that it had 
been possessed during the inglori- 
ous period of our dominion, by any 
thing better than the ourang-ou- 
^ang or the tiger.” 

• The extension of the ecclesias- 


tical influence of the state, and the 
augmentation of the supports of 
the hierarchy which our empire in 
the East has lately experienced, 
may appear with some shadow of 
reason, and, if I recollect right, it 
was publicly avowed to have origi- 
nated from a politic foresight of 
the evil consequences supposed 
likely to result from such a num- 
ber of our countrymen, occupying 
such influential stations in society, 
being left, during their absence 
from the mother-country, unpro- 
vided with the means of instruc- 
tion in the national religion. Sepa- 
rated from the general body of the 
people by peculiar sentiments, the 
labours of the missionaries, how- 
ever useful and honorable to Chris- 
tian truth, could not be deemed to 
emanate from the character and 
feelings of the British people ; in 
several instances, I allow, had fa- 
mine or other accidents called 
forth a temporary commiseration, 
but an enlightened and permanent 
attempt to deliver our native sub- 
jects from the bondage of pervert- 
ed ignorance, to provide the means 
of knowledge, and place within 
the reach of their attainment the 
happiness of a higher degree in the 
scale of comparative civilization, 
was before wanting. Thirteen 
times, ” said Montesquieu, has A sia 
been conquered ;” and I cannot, as 
an Englishman, forbear calling the 
attention of the public declaimers 
against the servants of the British 
government in India, to a compari- 
son of their conduct in this point of 
view, w ith that of any others. 

I have been very frequently 
pained, Mr. Editor, at finding the 
exercise of a noble philanthropy 
misrepresented, as expecting that 
the beneficial effects of such ef- 
forts would instantaneously ap- 
pear ; there appears no reason 
why the present attempt should not 
be regarded in the same light; but 
I conceive this would be a wide 
mistake, were I asked how long I 
conceived it might be ere a hap- 
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pier condition were induced on the 
population professing Hinduism, I 
suppose the more reasonable an- 
swer would be in a few hundreds 
of years. I shall not endeavour to 
prove that the native character is 
now sunk into the most frightful 
state of ignorance, vice, and con- 
comitant wretchedness ; it is argu- 
ed by those who contradict this 
position, that the difference from 
our ideas is too vast, and the tran- 
sition too difficult to be effected ; 
indeed, if we consider the power 
Of educational prejudices, the per- 
verted modes of reasoning, which 
in matters of religious belief are 
obstinately adhered to by most, 
and the groat difficulty of erecting 
to a severer discipline of thought 
the mind habituated from youth to 
the stimulant and delirious reve- 
ries of fairy visions and fairy 
loves ; winch has been accustom- 
ed to reverence the divine attri- 
butes and energies as pictured 
to the idea by monstrosities, by 
the combination of bodies, brute 
with man, swine's heads and hu- 
man limbs ; which associates the 
rule and conduct of the fair frame 
of nature and the course of all 
things around us, witli powers 
which have no existence, the fan- 
tastical imagery conjured up by 
the hierarchy for the enslaving of 
perverted reason ; and when, if I 
may be allowed tlie expression, the 


mind is under the most terrible 
conjurations not to think. No 
man, I say, having reflected a few 
moments on these impediments, 
will be over hasty in his expecta- 
tions. Here and there one or two 
may, by judicious application of 
European science, or any other 
influential causes, be able to rise 
superior to the general darkness; 
and by degrees, after some gene- 
rations, it is very probable, that 
every commercial art and mystery- 
may be used and understood, all 
that is useful in higher learning 
may be enjoyed, and that Christian, 
light diffused with co-equal beam, 
shall purify and bless the general 
mass of the Hindu people. 

Allow me, before I conclude, to 
say, that it appears to me rather 
unaccountable, that no attempt has 
before been made, that we can 
learn, to furnish the natives with 
books of natural history, treatises 
of European science, especially 
medicine, surgery, botany, and 
others ; history might, indeed, ap- 
pear to some as what should be 
cautiously put into the hands of 
the subject natives ; but medicine 
and such sections of knowledge, 
could have no possible ill effect. I 
will nol occupy any greater length 
at present, but propose on a future 
occasion to add a few" turther 
thoughts, 

Civis. 


NARRATIVE 

OF 

A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA IN 1778. 

Mr. Chapman. — Continu€*i from p. 3*25 J 

\ViTn these resolutions T left the villnge habitants civilly showed us the only well 
of Huttaiii, desiring the ca;)taiiito stop at they had. The wafer being brackish, we 
any remarkable ])laces on the coast, were told that better might be procured 
We continued our course along sliore six at Qfutiion, with every other kind of fresh 
or seven days, till we anchored at a fish- provision. One of the fishernieu otTering 
bug vRlage near Pul la Cambir de Terre, to pilot tjs, we got under weigh for that 
to inquire for water and other refresh- place. No sooner di<l our Mandarine learn 
ineuts which we began to want. The in- that w c designed to touch at Qr.hnou, than 
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he rushed out from his cabin, and threw 
himself upon the ground appaientlyin the 
most violent agony. When this subsided, 
and he became calm enough to tell me the 
reason of his being so much affected, I 
learned that Quiniou was the province in 
trhicb Ignaac resided, and that the har- 
bour we were going to, known by the 
same name, was the rendezvous of his 
fleet ; upon inquiring of our pilot, I found 
this true ; it did not, liowever, hinder me 
from proceeding. We wanted water and 
other refreshments, and this was the only 
place likely to provide any good. Besides 
I knew that the greatest part of Ignaac's 
force was to the southward at Douai, and 
I was informed that there were some 
Idaccao vessels at Quinion*, I therefore 
pacified the Mandarine as well as I could, 
and assured him that ho was perfectly 
safe while he staid in the vessel, which 
must be taken sword in hand before I 
would suffer any injury to be done to inin. 
We continued our course, and 13th of 
July we anchored in tlie bay. The 
coast, in many places highly cultivated, 
had now a most delightful appearance, 
the lowlands planted with paddy, and the 
hills with pepper to their very tops. 

Here we found two Portuguese snows, 
hiid the supercargo of one of them coming 
on board, a little before we anchored, I un - 
derstood from him that we had nothing to 
fear j on the contrary that Ignaac himself 
was exceedirudy alarmed at our arrival, 
nnd would be \\eUsat^^fie(l to find that we 
had no hostile design against him, wliicli 
he was in dread of from witat had hap- 
pened Ia3t year at Tin on. This di>pute I 
found arose fiom tiic rebels attacking and 
taking a boat conveying inilitaiy stores 
from an English ship to the royal party, 
I also learnt that the king’s party having 
received a signal defeat while the ship lay 
in the harbour, the Mandarines fled on 
board for protection, and induced the com- 
mander to undertake to carry them to 
Donai, by promising to indemnify him for 
this loss when he arrived there. How 
they came to be disappointed and brought 
to Bengal I have before l elated. .As soon 
as we anchored I sent a young man, who 

♦ Quinion or Chinctnn Bay is an excellent 
harbour, w here ve5«:pls may V perfectly sheltered 
from every wind. The entrance is very narrow, 
and the want of a sufficitut depth must oblige 
ships of Urge burthen to wait till h gli water to 
go in. It is ait^ted ia lat, l3dL Jam, »ort|i. 


fo Cochin China, [[May? 

served me as a writer, on shore with my 
compliments to tlie Mandarine in charge 
of the port, to acquaint him that the ves- 
sel belonged to the English government of 
Bengal, and that our business in Corliirt 
China was to settle a friendly intercourse 
and commerce between the two counfrici* 
In the evening he letunied with a i^ry 
civil answer from the Mandarine, pur- 
porting til at he should immediately send 
notice of our arrival to the king (Ignaac), 
and that in the mean time we were wet- 
come to furnish ourselves with water* 
and all other refreshments the place 
forded. The next day tlie Alandariue him- 
self came on board, and brought me a 
present of a Iiog. Ever after tliis wliile 
wc staid, he was no unfrequent guest, but 
came almost daily and took a cheerful 
glass ol wine, which he was so polite as 
to allow wa'i lietter than any he could pro- 
cure ill Cochin China. He was a jolly old 
mau of between fifty and sixty. By hi» 
desire, I sent my writer on shore to go 
with him to the king’s brother, who lived 
near, to whom I scut a present of a piece 
of muslin, two pieces of cliintz, and some 
bottles of liquor. On bis icturn, lie ac- 
quainted me that he Iiad been graciously 
received, and assured me tliat the king 
was exceedingly well disposed towards 
the English, and would not fail to treat 
me with the most honorable distinction. 
He said also, tliat the king’s son-in-law, 
who was his prime minister, would conns 
down to see me in a few days. 

He accordingly arrived on the 16th, and 
the next morning, having received an in- 
vitation, 1 landed to make liim a visit. 
We were met on the beach by the Man- 
darine of the ])ort, who coiidiictefi us to a 
large straw shed, which, lie informed me, 
was his house, where liis highness was 
waiting to receive us. On each side of 
the entrance were drawn up twelve of his 
guards, dressed in blue linen, and a kind 
of belniet upon their lieads, made either of 
leather or of paper laci^uered over, and oi- 
namented with flowers and d<iv ices of block 
tin, as were the hilts and scabbards of 
their swords, so that they made a regular 
if not a inaitial appearance. On our en- 
trance we found a young man of a pleasing 
aspect, seated cross-legged upon a hcBcb, 
or rather a low table. He rose on our 
approach, and pointed to some chairt 
whkh w'ere placed ou each side (rfhi« Amp 
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our accommodation. After a few ordinary 
questions on his side, as. Whence we 
came ? — What had brought us to Cochin 
China?— How long we had been on our 
passage? &c. I acquainted him I was a 
iservant to the English government in Ben- 
gal, to which the vessel I came in be- 
longed, and yet it was not a merchant 
▼essel. That my business in Cochin China 
was to settle a friendly intercourse and 
commerce between the two countries, 
which I made no doubt would be for the 
advantage of both. I then desired to 
know whether he was authorized to in- 
form me upon what conditions such com- 
merce could be carried on to the ports in 
their possession } Instead of answering 
he desired to know what presents I 
had brought for the king, and whethei I 
intended to go to court ? I told him 1 
would go if the king sent me an invita- 
tion, and carry such presents with me as 
I hoped would be acceptable. I presented 
him with a pair of neat pi^tols and some 
pieces of cloth , &c. I could now get him 
to talk of nothing but presents. Before 
we parted I applied to him for the use of 
« straw hut neai' the w ateriug place. He 
told me he was not authorized to grant it. 
He then informed me he should return to 
court the next day, and invited me to ac- 
company him. I begged to be exctised, as I 
wi.she<l before I set out to leceive an imi- 
tation fiom the king. iJe appealed rather 
hurt at this, feaiirig I suspected he had not 
authority to invite me. I observed that 
his retusal of so mere a tiifle as a hut to 
Jive in, which 1 ofleied to pay for, was 
almost sufficient to make me doubt it. 
Soon after I took my leave, wbeii he as- 
fiured me he would desire Ids father to 
send me an invitation without delay ; and 
as for a liouse, I might take any one I 
chose in the place. 

Three days after I leceived a formal 
written iiivitatloi. and safe conduct from 
Jgnaac. If was brought on boat d with 
great ccremmiy hy several Maiidaiiue.s. 
They desired the colours might be hoisted 
ou the occasion, an umbiella exalted to 
open it under, and that I would stand up 
to receive it. All thc.se requisitions being 
most respectfully complied with, it was 
opened, read, and presented to me. The 
Mandarines did not fail hinting to me 
how exceedingly happy the bearers of this 
distinguiihiug mark of the royal favor 


would he to receive some token of aus 
knowledgement for tltoir troubte. Having 
treated them witli a dessert of wine awl 
sweetmeats, I dismissed tliem satisfied^ 
first settling with t!io Port Mandarine to 
be on shoie next evening, sleep at bis 
house, and set oti the following morning 
for the loyal residence. He engaged to 
have a palanki ready for me, horses for 
the two gentlemen and my writer, \^ho 
were to be of the party, and kulia to 
Carry the king's present and our owu 
necessaries. 

When this invitation was explained to 
me, I was much surprised to find his mar 
jesty should think it incumbent onhimto 
account to me how he became possessed 
of his present dignity. It began by setting 
forth, that the late king of Cochin 
China and his ministers having by tlieir 
oppressions starved the people, it has 
pleased God to make him the instrument 
of their deli\erance, and to raise him to 
the throne,” &c. d:c. Our poor unfortu- 
nate Mandarine, who was now on board 
wco§,, the better to conceal himself, was 
dressed in an Englioh dress, his beard 
shaved, his teeth cleaned, and, what dis- 
tressed him most of all, liis nails reduced 
tliree or four inche'?. Desiring to see th« 
paper, he told me, with tears in his eyes, 
that the seal afRxt^d was the ancient seal 
of the kings of Coc hin China, which the 
villainous jiossc'^^or had btuleii : that the 
reasons lie assigned for .seizing the go- 
vernment were faKo, for that he alone 
was the sole author of the calamities his 
country had and still experienced. H« 
conjuied me not to trust myself in his 
power, for I shoiild never return. Indeed 
there was leason to b'dieNC, from what I 
heard afterwards, we .^houtd not have got 
away soea'^ily as we did, it I’cliad known 
we bad a i elation of the lojal family ou 
board . 

Pursuant to mv agreement however 
with the M'Uidarinc, we went onshore 
the 22d July in the evening, lie, tOfe.ether 
with se’.LMal otlici^, received u*; upon the 
beach, and coudurted ns to his house. 
When it gicw dark we were entertained 
with a set of dancing women. These 
ladies diifcreil little in their performance 
fuMii those of Hindustan, excepting that 
they had mthcr less action. The music 
cousiated of a Kind of pipe and tabor, cu'^- 
tancts, and a humble imitation of the 
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Tjolin or of that we hare in India. At the the road, were public houses, where 
commencement of this entertainment the country tea (most vile) "fruits, and other 
Mandarine brought us a few bundles of refreshments, are sold to travellers. At 


aapacias, and told us whenever we ap- 
proved any of the songs, to throw them 
to the performers. This was to excite us 
to » liberality in which, I shrewdly con- 
jecture, he himself was to come in for a 
principal sh^re. It had the effect, and 
dj^W from us to the amount of eighteen 
w twenty dollars. About ten we retired 
to supper upon our own provisions, for 
the Cochin Chinese are no longer inclined, 
or rather no longer able, to treat in that 
hospitable manner for which they are so 
celebrated in the wi'i tings of some travel- 
lers I have read. Mats and. cots were 
provided for our rcj)Ose ; upon them we 
spread our beds, and after supper I en- 
joyed a comfortable sleep. We arose 
ab4ut four in the morning, hoping to begin 
our march before sunrise, but it was not 
till half past eight that our horses and 
kulis were ready to depart. Fortunately 
for my companions who rode, the whole 
day proved cloudy. As for myself, I tra- 
velled much at my ease in a silken net, 
extended at each end by a piece of ivory 
about twenty inches long, through several 
small lioles in which passed the threads it 
was woven with, which being collected 
together, formed a loop by which it vras 
suspended to a pole, in the form of a ham- 
mock. Over the '^pole was a pinjari of 
fine mats, covered with painted paper. I 
really experienced this to be a very com- 
modious way of travelling, preferable, in 
some respects, even to a palanki. It 
required but two bearers, for with that 
number I compute 1 was carried fifteen 
miles in the day without changing. It was 
much cooler than the bed used in a pal- 
nnki ; and the net affording an equal 
support to every part of the body, in 
wdiatsoever position you lie, prevents that 
weariness you are liable to in the other. 
Our road at fir^^t lay along the banks of 
a considerable river, till we entered a well 
cultivated valley, which appeared encom- 
passed on all sides with high mountains. 
In this valley We passetl through three or 
four pretty villages plcasautV situated, in 
which, as wcfl a-* on other parts of 


noon we alighted at one of them, 
where a dinner was prepared for the Man- 
darines who accompanied us. We partook 
of it, and paid for it. It consisted of fowls 
cut in small pieces, dressed up with a little 
greens and salt, some fish, &c. We left 
this village about four in the afternoon, 
and in the dusk of the evening reached 
another, which we were told was within 
an hour's ride of the king’s residence. 
But the Mandarines recommended to us 
to stay here for the night, as we should 
be too late to get admittance into the foit. 
Our serv'ants and bageage not being come 
up, we readily consented, A cold fowl 
and a piece of salt beef we had brought 
with us, with the addition of some fruity 
made a comfortable supper. But a fire 
breaking out' near us, the cracking of the 
hamhoes, and cries of the people, endea- 
vouring to extinguish it, proved quite un- 
favorr.hle to our repose. 

Early in the morning pursued our 
journey along a bad load through paddy 
fields, and passed several ill-constructed 
bridges. About eight o’clock we came 
in sight of the fort his Majesty resided 
in. Tlie east front, by a gate of which 
we entered, extended about threequarters 
of a mile, and was merely a straight wall 
of stone, in many places much out of rC'- 
pair, without guns, embrasures, fiankiug 
towers, or any other requisite to make a 
place of strength. It is sufficient however 
for the purposes of its possessor, i was 
informed if was a square, and tiiat the 
other sides correspond with the one we 
entered at. When we came to the gate 
we were made to wait lialf an liour in a 
hovel. The gate and wall were entirely 
without guards, and the ground within 
laid out in paddy fields. ( )ur conductors 
were at some trouble to persuade me to 
alight from iny palanki, and the gentle- 
men with me from the horses ; but un- 
derstanding we had some distance to go, 
we ii^istedon ietainingthem,and wepre^ 
railed. 


( To be continued.) 
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DUSir.VANTA AND SAKUNTALA. 

(.'in Episode from Mahdhhdrata.) 

ffHE Maha-Bharata, the imputed work all those countries which hare the sea 
of Krishna Dwaipayana Vyasa, is a stu- for their boundary, extending as far as the 
peudous epic poem, consistingof one hun- borders of the Mlechch’ha tribes (inhdels 
dred tijousand distichs or metrical verses and barbarians) : countries terminated by 
distribnieil mto eighteen books. If we the ocean, which is tlie source of precious 
admit the premises of Sir W. Jones, and gems, and inhabited by a people, divided 
credit the assertion of Herodotus, that into four distinct dassc.s, priesthood ; no- 
Homer flourished about four hundred biiity; merchants and cultivators ; mecha- 
years before his time, we shall compute nics and servants. 

that Vyasa lived about twenty-nine years During his reign, there was no one, 
prior tf> the Grecian bard. This may have who, by improper connection with those 
been the ca^e, or it may not, it is much of another degree, confounded the tribes; 
more certain, that the translations we hav'e oo one vvlio worked at the plough, or in the 
been able t«i procure open to our observa- mines ; (beciuse the earth yielried her 
tioii a cojnposition not more remarkable riches spontaiieou'sly) nor any one who 
for the notices of ancient manners, and o^Fende^l against the law. A> the people, 
habits of feeling it affords, ilian for while he reigned over iho^e countries, de- 
the grandeur of conception, and the spirit hghted in justice, so they obtained jus- 
of poetry, whicii notwithstanding much Ime, and the object of their wishes. As 
bad taste, are manifest tltroiighout. ke was sovereign of those regions. 

The majii subject of the poem, relates there was no fear of thieves, no dread of 
the coiitentions for sovereignty of the poverty, no apprehension of disease. The 
Kunis and the Pandas, two branches of several tribes were satisfied with their re- 
the royal house of Bharata, an ancient spective callings, and they put not their 
king, from whom India received the name trust in works of divination; for, their 
of Bharata varsha, the only one by which whole depen dance being upon their prince, 
it is designated at this day in the 1 in- rijey had nothing to fear. The clouds 
guages of the Hindus. A number of I'dined in due season, the fruits were full 
beautiful episodes are interwoven, and of juice, aod tlie earth abounded with 
what the Pandits say of the Sanskrita herds and flocks, and every precious 
language in which it is preserved, may be thing, 'fhe priesthood delighted in their 
said of the Maha^bharata, ‘‘ it is a deep proper functions, and hypocrisy was not 
and Boble forest abounding in delicious to be found among them, 
fruits and fragrant flowers, shady and wa- The young king (who possessed extra- 

tered by perennial springs." We lament ordinary courage, and was so stout of 

that the pen which favoured the public body, that it seemed as if he could have 
with the versions of the Bhagavata Gita, raised the mountain Mandara,t and 
the Chnrningof the Ocean, and the follow- earned it, with all its woods and forests, 
ing beautiful little piece has not been in- his arms, was thorouchly experienced 

duced to proceed to* larger communica- ^he four modes of fighting with the 

mace, as well as iu the use of other arms, 
- - either on liorseb,ick, or mounted on his 

One of the progenitors of the house of elephant. In might he resembled Vish- 
Piiru, a valiant prince, by name Dush- preserving power of the deity), 

wauta, was protector of the earth, wIjosc' and iu glory he was like Bhaskara, (tha 
limits are four : he was a lord of the hu- Ood of light). He was as undaunted as 
man race who enjoyed the whole four di- the ocean, and as patient jis the earth- 
visions of the world*; for he w;i 3 a The conduct of t lie prince being approved 
•onqueror who had possessed himself of by to wn and by country, so he reigned 

♦ Tlie Hindoo Poets sometimes divide the earth t Probably an allegorical mountain. It having 
into cast, west, north, and souiJi, and bound each been oseo m churning the ocean, for the war<»r M 
quarter by an ocean. immortality. See Gna, p. HC, seq. 

Azotic No, 17. Vol .III. ^ K 
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over a people made happy by numerous 
acts, founded on religion and justice. 

One day it happened that the king, 
whose troops and attend, tuts were very 
numerous, went to a deep forest to hunt, 
accompanied by thousands of korsemcn 
and elephants. He departed under the 
escort of a numerous army, composed of 
horse and foot, of e ephatits and chariots. 
He was surrounded by soldiers bearing 
swords and spears, by heroes armed with 
clubs and maces, by a iinmerous band of 
warriors with hatchets and battle aves in 
their hands, and by others v.^rioiisly arm- 
ed and accoutred ; and he marched along 
amidst tiie shouts of tlie soldiers resem- 
bling the roaring of lions, the clangour of 
the shell* arid trumpet, the rattling of 
chariot wheels, the roatiug of stately ele- 
phants, mixed with the neighing of steeds, 
and a variety of confused and indistinct 
sounds. 

As the king was passing, there was a 
buzz of applause. The women, anxious 
to behold their prince in all the exalted 
splendour of majesty, stood upon the tops 
of lofty terraces ; and, as they gazed upon 
liim, they seemed to regard him as the 
God w'ho holdeth the thunderbolt in his 
hand; for, like India (the God of the 
firmament), he was a hero who establish- 
ed his own fame, defeated his rivals, and 
opposed those who would oppose him. 
“ This mighty man, said they, for great 
exploits ill battle, is like Vasuf ; as 
those who experience tlm strength of his 
arm, can no longer be his enemies,” In 
this manner did the women, out of affec- 
tion, speak of their king; and as they 
spoke, they shouted for joy ; and a shower 
of flowers was sprinkled down upou his 
head, while, here and there, troops of the 
priesthood stood cliautiug his praise. 
Thus did he march forth, with great de- 
light, towards tlie forest, anxious for the 
chase. 

The priests, the nobles, the merchants, 
and the mechanics, desirous to behold 
that emblem of the prince of Gods, mount- 
ed on the neck of his proud elephant, 
followed shouting his praise with bles- 
sings, and tin cry of victory. 

^ • Tlie conen or c/iolife. vide B Gita, p. 29, 

t Vasu. The name of a very ancient king, 
whose country was called Chedi. He was siir- 
named Uparicltara, from his possessing a celestial 
chariot. 


Those citizens followed him far on his 
way, but at length, being dismissed, they 
returned to the city ; while the king pro- 
ceeded, seeming to cover the earth with 
his chariot, the resemblance of SnparnaJ 
(the bird of Visnnu;; and ‘ » nil the hea- 
vens with its noise As he advanced, he 
spied the forest at a distance : it appear- 
ed to him like the delightful garden of 
Indra, called NanfUua§ ; and it abounded 
in such trees as the Bilwa|t, tlu' Arka^, 
tlic Khadira**, the Kapittha, and the Da- 
vd ; if was uneven, and, as it were, choaked 
up by fragments of locks, which had slid- 
den from the mountains ; without water, 
without any iu')<ibitmts of the liumau 
species, and many YoJ tnasf f in extent ; 
infested by lions, and a variety of other 
dreadful beasts of prey, which haunt such 
wilds, iiie kins:, with his army, his 
servants, and followers, routed the whole 
forc'^t, killing a varieiy of animals which 
had become tlie marks of their arrows. 
Dushvvaiita himself wounded many tigers 
with his shafts. Such animals as were at 
a distance, he shot with arrows, while 
those that were near, he cut down with 
his sword, or pierced them with his spear. 

The king, who was of inconceivable 
courage, and experienced in the circling 
motion of the mace, hunted about and 
advanced, killing both birds** and beasts, 
with swords and with battle axes, and 
with the shocks of liis club and mace. 
At length, tlie vast foiest being routed by 
the valiant prince, and his soldiers, fa- 
vourites of war, those of its noble inha- 
bitants, which had escaped death, began 
to abandon it. Thci’e were seen fleeing, 

t Suparna. Ont of the name-t of toe bird of 
ViSlinu j 1 n a \ulgai sense it means a ^oit of eagle, 
but as a inythological being, the offspring of Ve- 
nata by ibe patriarch Kasyapa, 

§ Nandana signiges delighting ; the situation 
is fabled to be Mount Mciu, ihe North I’ole, ima- 
gined 10 be an exceeding high muiintain. 

I Bilwa. This tree bears a large fruit, which 
the English of Bengal call Bail-fruii. The reader 
will find it described in the Asiatic Researches, 
vol. ii. p. 349, article Bilva. 

^ Arka. This is a large shrub, very common 
in Bengal, whose leaves and flow tv .ire covered 
with a white farma like the auricula; the leaves 
and stalks yield a milk l»ke juicc, winch is a 
very powerful caustic. 

•* Khadira, Kapitha, Dava. Unknown to the 
Translator. 

tt Yojana. A land- measure of about d cr * 
English miles. 

tt According to the Original. 
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herds which had lost their chiefs, and 
whole troops of animals, cryin:^ out with 
the fatiffue of extreme exertions, and 
which having, in their despair of water, 
gone to tlie rivers, altliougli the streams 
w’ere dry, fell senseless upon the ground, 
with hearts broken by excess of toil : of 
such as had been overcome by want and 
fatigue, some were devoured by the hun- 
gry chiefs ; and fires having been kindled, 
others were dressed and eaten, having 
been first minced according to custom. 
Many of the wild elephants, which had 
been wounded, being greatly terrified, 
were seen running swiftly away, with 
their tender trunks drawn up; and in 
their flight they trampled numbers of the 
huntsmeu to death. The forest now ap- 
peared desolate, strewed with the show- 
ers of arrows, which had fallen from the 
cloud-like anny, and covered with tlie 
dead carcases of the noble beasts slain by 
the king. 

The prince and his attendants, having 
thus destroyed thousands of wild beasts 
in that forest, went in search of another. 
At the extremity of the former, they en- 
tered upon a desert, which having crossed, 
they came to another great fore>t, where 
there was a famous hermitage : this forcat 
was an object which the eye desired to 
behold, and which seemed to create in the 
mind extreme delight. It was refreshed 
by cool breezes ; it abounded with trees, 
covered with blossoms ; it was extensive, 
and withal exceedingly pleasant. It re- 
sounded svith the humming of bees, 
and the Ninglng of birds ; with the voice 
of the male Kokila*, and the songs of 
flocks of Jhilikasf. ft abounded with 
ancient trees, having thick branches yield- 
jug a pleasant shade, and with twining 
creepers encompassed by swarms of bees : 
and it was endowed with all the greatest 
beauties of nature. 

There was not, in ell that forest, a 
tree without fruit, or flowers; nor was 
there one that bore thorns, or whose 
branches were not covered with bees. The 

• KokUa. A black bird, very common in India , 
lahich sings in the night, and whose notes are as 
various as the Nightingale’s, but much louder. It 
ii vulgarly called Koil; it sings delightfully in the 
Spring, and is »aid to lay its eggs in a foreign 
nest. 

tJhillkas. Cauno* ipecWylhem. Qii. What 
are commoiUy called Amadabats ? which are seen 
in hocks. 


birds filled the air of this delightful place 
with their songs ; it was highly decorated 
with flowers, and clothed with tiees, 
whose boughs, Cf)vered with tlie blossoms 
of every season, afforded a refreshing 
shelter. ^ITiere were trees with flowery 
branches, which being gently agitated by 
the wind, were constantly shedding down 
showers of variegated blossoms. There 
were others arrayed in robes of painted 
flowers, whose sky- touching heads were 
filled with choirs of sweetly-singing birds, 
and on whose tender stalks, bending 
down with loads of blossoms, were swarms 
of six footed honey sippersj sweetly hum- 
ming ; and there were many places spread 
with a u abundance of flowers, the sight 
of which afforded the king great pleasure* 

That forest too abounded in trees with 
lofty trunks, resembling the standard of 
the mighty Indr a, and whose flowery 
branches mutually embiaccd. It was 
haunted by troops of good and evil spirits, 
by tribes of Gandharvas and Apsai^§, 
and by numbers of w anton Vauaras and 
Kiiinarasll. The air, which was cool, 
pleasant, fragrant, and laden with the 
sweet scented dust of the flowers, in 
moving about the forest, passed among the 
trees, as if it would sport with them. 
Such was the forest which the king be- 
held. It was pleasantly situated, highly 
raised on the hank of a river, appearing, 
as it were, like a lofty standard. 

As he was vievviug the forest, cheered 
by the notes of birds, the prince espied a 
spacious consecrated grove and lierrnitage, 
(composed of a variety of trees, and glow- 
ing with holy fires) whiclt he approached 
with due reverence and respect. It was 
filled with groups of Yatis^ and Vala- 
khilyas**, aud was the resort of the Mu- 
nisft. There were innumerable places in 
which was preserved the holy fire; aud 
the ground w'as spread with a carpet of 
flow’ers, and shaded by numbers of large 
and lofty trees. The situation was near 

t Beet. 

9 Gancttiaivat and Apsaras, cekvtfcitMagertand 
dancers. 

I Vanaras and Kmnaras, a sort of Satyrs, in com- 
mon discourse apes and monkeys. Botb thete 
terms imply something like men. 

f Yatis. Men devoted to the teverest acts of 
penance. 

a* VaJakhilyas. A race of pigmy Brahmant. 
fabled to be no bigger than one** thtiiijb. 

tt Munis. Saints and Prophets. 

3K2 
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the Maiini*, a satreti liver of pleasant the banks of this river, stood the great and 
water, whose surface was covered with deliglitful recluse aboile of the reverend 


flocks of b;nls of various species, and 
which was the delight of those by whom 
the niort ideation of the flesh is counted 
gain. The king was also greatly enter- 
tained by the many beautiful animals 
which there ran wild. 

He proceeds towards the consecrated 
grove, resembling the regions of the ce- 
lestials, and, in all respects, formed to af- 
fect the minds of good mem and surveys 
the river of holy water, which appeared 
embracing the hallowed spot there, like 
the mother of all naturef in the mi»ist of 
her offsprings; bearing on its bosom 
troops of Ch.ikravakas+ and floating flow- 
crs§ ; haunted by apes and monkeys, and 
infested with bears, the wild elephant, ti- 
gers, and monstrous serpents ; crowded 
with pilgrims, while the air resounded 
with the voices of pious men repeat i ng their 
respective portions of sacred books. On 

* Milini. The exact situatinn not known. 

t Moiher of all things which have life. Nature. 
There is a little obscunty m the original, 

X Chakravakas. A species of Geese, so called 
from their making a noise like the cieaking of a 
evu wheel. The Hindoos use neither iron nor 
grease. 

§ Floating flowers. The Hindoos, in perform- 
ing their ablutions, sprinkle a few blosst>ms of 
certain flowers into the river. The surface of a 
♦iver, particalarly at Banaris, » often seen cover- 
ed with them. 


descendant of the illustrious Kasyapa, 
which is respected by the tribes of saint* 
and prophets. 

The king having examined the river 
adjoining the sacred grove, and perceiving 
the hermitage itself, formed the reso- 
lution to proceed : so be began to enter 
the mighty grove, rendered beautiful by 
the Malini with her many islands and de- 
lightful banks, appearing like the abode 
of Naray^najj by the river Ganga^. So 
having ascended into that emblem of Chi- 
traratha (the garden of the God of Riches) 
that he might behold that mighty saint, 
Kauwa**, the offspring of Kasyapa, of in- 
describable glory and vast abilities ; he 
caused his chariots, the horse and foot, 
together with the elephants, to halt at the 
entrance of the grove, addressing the 
troops in the following words : “ I am 
going to visit the hermit Kanwa of the 
race of Kasyapa, a holy man, free from 
worldly sin ; tarry here till I return.’* 

y Kasyapa. One of their first Pairiarclis, 

^ The place of Nara-naraj'^ana ; on the Ganges, 
not far from Haradwara, called Bhadrasrama. 

** Gangi, The river we improperly call the 
Ganges. 

tt Kanwa. In Sir William Jones's translation of 
the beautiful drama formed upon this fstory, he 
is called Kanna, which is probably a mistake of 
the press. 


PART OF THE FIRST CHAPTER 

OF THE 

SIJRYA SIDDHaNTA. 


(The Sur>'a Siddlmiita our readers will re- 
o^lect is the celebrated work on Astro- 
nomy, which by the plausible assump- 
tion of an immensely remote antiquity, 
has occasioned much curiosity, inves- 
tigation, and controversy. See Asiatic 
Researches, vols, ii. vi. and viii. We 
are enabled through the kindness of one 
of thc.very limited number capable of 
])roducing it, to present a veision fiom 
the original Sanskrita, which is assert- 
ed to be the work of Varaha Mihira.) 

Book First. 

Reverence to Gane,^a ! Om ! Cm ! 
Reverence to Emhmtiy the inconceiva- 
ble, imperceptible tprm ; without quality, 


the soul of quality ; wdiose image compre- 
hends the whole universe, 

In the Krita-Yooga,* a little remain- 
ing, a great Asuraf by name MayaXy 
desirous of learning in full the most 
sublime mystery, the highest degree of 
knowledge, and foremost branch of 
science, the cause of the motion of the 
heavenly bodies, inflicted upon himself 
very severe acts of penance, in worship- 
ping the sun. The prolific God, gratified 

* First age. t An evi! spirit. 

i Maya is frequently metitif*ned as an artist 
skilled in supernatural wdrksj in a note there ia 
this addition ; ** at a place m Saimali Bwipa situ- 
ated four hundred and twenty Yojanas to the «!»» 
part from Lanka, Maya, kc," 
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by 1110*^6 acts of penance, was pleased with 
him, au(i of himselt bestowed upon the 
votary Mayay the history of the planets. 
The glorious sun said : — “ Invoked with 
acts of penance, 1 know thy wish ; and I 
will give thee that know'le(ii{e which has 
time for its foundation, the great history 
of the planets. No one being able to bear 
my glare, I have not an instant to speak, 
^rhis man, a portion of myself, shall re- 
peat it to thee, without remainder.” 

The God having said this, and fully in- 
structed tile portion of himself, disappear- 
ed. That man spoke thus unto Maya^ as 
he stood with joined hands bowing: — 

“ Hear with an attentive mind that su- 
preme knowledge which heretofore the 
SUB himself, in each of the Yugas, reveal- 
ed unto the Maharshis*. This, verily, 
is that first Sastra the author of light for- 
merly pronounced.” 

“ In this w'ork the division of time is 
by the revolution of Yugas only. Theic 
is a Time the destroyer of all thingsf . 
There is another Time for the purpose of 
calculation. That species of time is two- 
fold, from its gross atid subtle natures, 
called Murtta and Amurtta. The Murtta 
is distinguished by the terms PranaiJ:, 
&c. The Amfirtta by the term § 

Six Pranas make one Vinari j sixty Vi- 
uaris one Nari j sixty Naris one day and 
night of the stars, and of such da)s 
and nights, thirty ronstirutc one month j 
by sun-risings called Savana, by Tithis, 
ar Lunar days, Lunar ; by the Sang- 
kranti Solar. Of twelve months is form- 
ed one year : it is called a celestial day. 
The Suras and the Asuras have their 
respective day and night, the reverse of 
each other. Of such days three hundred 
and sixty make a celestial year ; and also 
a year of the Asuras. Of those years 
twelve thousand constitute the period of 
the four Yugas. The sum of the four Yu- 
gas, including their Sandhis H and Sand- 
hyangsas, is 4,320,000 solar years. 

The duration of the Krita, &c. Yugas, 
is ill proportion to the number of Dhar^- 
ma*s feet remaining. The four Yugas, in 

• Literally great saints, 
t Meaning time personified in Siva or fate, 
j Breathings. 

I The term la not legible in the orismal. 

8 The literal meaning of Sandlijn or Sandhi 
junction or unions and of Sandbjangsd-poi- 
lion of Sandhi, 
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due order, consist of four, three, two, 
and one-tenth of the sum of the wltole. 

The sixth part of the Krita, &c, Yiiga, 
in due order, is its proper Sandhi. Se- 
venty-oiie of the Vug'ts, lic. is here called 
the peiiod of a Maim. At the end of it 
there is a Sandhi of the number of yeais 
constituting the Kiitu Vooga, viz. one mil- 
lion seven hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
saml years, called Jaiotbliava^. Of the 
above Manus there are fourteen in a Kal- 
pa, includin? ScUidhis. At the beginning 
of a Kalpa, there is a Sandhi of fifteen 
times the measure of the Kiita Yt^a. 
Thus a Kalpa, which brings about the con- 
fusion of ail things, is formed of a thou- 
sand Yugas. The day of Brahma is so 
called. His night is of the same dura- 
tion. His utmost age, according to that 
u'ckoniiig of day and night, is one bun- 
dled. tine half of his age gone ; with 
the other halt commenced ihis Kalpa ; 
and cf this Kalpa have pa^^ed six Manus 
Saiulliisincluded ; and ot f' ivasuuila Ma~ 
riUy have passed tlnee times nine Yugas; 
and of this the2rithYuga, this, the Kiita, 
is passed. In tlie Vuga are one million 
seven hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
years. From this**, for the purpose 
of calculating time, one may collect the 
numbers into one sum. The sum of four 
hundred and seventy-tour di\ine years 
mult ip icfl by one luuidied, passed while 
Brahma was creating the planets, the 
stais, flic Dctras and DuityaSy the mov- 
ing and the motionless things of this 
world. 

The planets move constantly westward 
with the stars, with very great speed ; and 
the victoiious remain alike e^en in their 
respective paths. There is an east move- 
ment, hence they have a progress daily 
by or through tlieff zodiac. Being fiee 
from the influence of the PaiinahaJJ, 
from that power they devour the stars. 
They move quick, too, with a little 
time, and nith a great deal their mo- 
tion is small. The stars are also said to 
be nourished by their i evolution. 

60'^ Vikalas make 1 Kela, ot minute. 

fiO^ Kala<' .... 1” lil aga, or degree, 

5[ Ui^iiik of ili>i w-iters. 

** Aft.r tl.is. 

ft hitei-Hj — =tar-n'imber6, by or through the 
stars •A the z »t]uc, 

it This seems to mean a granrf here tm'a'n- 
111^ dil tlic Used stars by uliof« nio ten th* j move. 
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30 * Bb^as .... 1 'Rksi, or sign. 

12 Rasi .... lBliagana,orzodfac. 
The numbers of the revolutions* of 
the Sua, Mercury and Venus ; of Mars, 
Saturn, and Jupiter, Sighraf, moving 
east, in a Yuga : — 

OftheSuu 4,320,000 

Moon 57,753,336 

Mars 2,296,832 

Mercury.. 17,937,060 

Jupiter 364,220 

Venus 7,022, .376 

Saturn 146,568 

The number of revolutions of the 
Moou'a Uchcb’a (Apogee) 3: in a Yu- 
ga, is 488,203 

V&raam-pata§ 232,238 

Of terrestrial Savana days, from sun- 
rise to sun-rise, in a Yuga, the num- 
ber is 1,577,917,828 

Of sidereal days 1,582,237,828 

Of Lunar days...... 1,603,000,080 

Of Adhima-sakas. ... 1 ,593,336 

Of Tithikshayas 25,082,252 

Of solar months 51,840,000 

The number of star-risings reduced by 
the number of the sun’s Bhaganas (or re- 
volutions through the zodiac) is the num- 
ber of terrestrial days, 

* Bbaganas. t Sighra mean* quick. 

t Oocbihe means high Apogee. 


CMat, 

The lunar months are the difference be- 
tween Bhaganas (revolutions through the 
zodiac) of t^e suu and moon§. 

The solar months being deducted the 
remainder will be the number of Adhi- 
masakasjj. 

Having deduccea the Savana days from 
the lunar days, the remainder will be the 
Tithikshayas**. 

By multiplying these numbers of Adhi- 
masas, Unaratris^^ sidereal, lunar, and 
Savana days in a Yuga, by one thou- 
sand, is found their respective numbers 
in a Kalpa. 

The number of the sun’s manda^% 
(slow) revolutions, moving east in a Kalpa 


is 


Of Mars’s 


Of Mercury’s 


Of Jupiter’s 


Of Venus’s 


Of Saturn’s 


Of their Patas to 
lows : — 

the left [III as fol- 

Of IMars’s 



$ Means left or back-fall. —Node, 
fl 57,7.^3,336—4,320,000—53,433,336. 
53,433,336—51.840,000—1,593,336. 

** 1,603,000,080-1,577,917,628—25,082,252. 

Seems to be the same as Tithikshaya. 

$ J Manda means slow— the Apogee seems t» 
be implied. 

Sij Or back. 


Chinese Revenues. 


CH I N E S E REVENUES. 

(Continued from page 334. J 

Additional Revenues extracted from the Geographical Section of the JLouy chu san 
tsaij ton hoegy an Encyclopedia y published in 1607. 


ProvlnoM. Silt. 

Pe tchy ly 601,152 45,135 103,748 

Nan tchy ly, e qn. q.,. og .^2 o 077 ^ 
orKeangnanJ 39,45*: j,U/7 


Piece* of Pieces of 
Linen. 


Kin of 
Cotton, 


Kin of 
Silk. 


urKeangnau i 
Clian tong 
Chan sy 
Chen sy 
Ho nan 
Tche Kiaiig 
Kiang sy 
Hou Kouang 
SSe tchouen 
Fo kyen 
Kouang tong 
Kouang sy 
Yun nan 
Kouey tclieou 
Lea tong 


2,851,119 

2,274,022 

1,929,057 

2,414,477 

2,510,299 


54,990 — 
4,777 — 
9,218 588,990 
p,959 


52,449 

17,272 

342 


• 109,910 

2,111 

5,000 


Trusses of 
Fodder. 

8,737,284 

5,804,217 

3,814,290 


Tsicn*. 

45,000 

43,850,000 


3,544,850 
306 18,436,700 
22,103 2,288,754 


2,616,415 

2,167,559 

1,206,660 

883,115 

1,017,772 

431,359 

140,588 

148,948 

460,763 

11,516 1,341 

27,977 750 

— 

8,203 


49,895,000 

875,000 

72,851 

6,333 

194 


600 - - -- 


53,895,000 








520,000 





259 




680,234,388 




2,405,211 





27,648,339 203,624 593,417 246,662 154,160 45,031,306 

829,314,388 


• TJic Tsien is a copper corn, weighing onc-tenth of a leang, 
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Tea Chen sy 51,384 Kin, 

Ssctchouen , . 489,885 

541,269 

Salt-tax Chen sy 464,523 leang 

Value of Fo kyen 8,878 

Kouaug tong 37,280 

510,681 

Salt, Sse-tchouen 109,177 Yn*. 

Yun nan .... 56,965 


166,142 


Fo kyen, long hemp, 65 Kin 
Kouey tcheou Silver 29 leang 
Leao tong 185,024 


185,053 ,5^^^ 


would considerably increase the amount 
of taxes. 

Magaillans, 268,271, states from the 
U hio pien, the sum deposited in the Im^ 
perial Treasury at £3,403,993 13s. 4d. 
and the articles deposited in the Imperi- 
al magazines as follows : — 

43,328,834 sacks of rice. 

1,315,937 cakes of salt, 50 lbs. each, 
258 lbs. of fine vermilion, 
94,737 — of varnish. 

38,550 — of dried fruits. 
1,655,432 — of silk, &c. 

476,270 pieces of light silks. 
272,903 lbs. of raw silk. 

396,480 pieces of cotton* 

464,217 lbs. of do. 

56,280 pieces of linen. 

21,470 sacks of beans, 

2,598,583 trusses of straw, 15 Ibe. 
each. 


The Ouan pao tsuen chu, a collection of 
10,000 valuables, published in 1607, states 


the amount diffeiently — 

Grain 16,085,916 chy 

Do. sent to Peking., 4,010,000 do. 

Salt 2,993,131 do. 

Do. sent to Peking 1,776,515 Yn. 

Do. commutation 

for 46,158 leang. 

Taffety 205,598 pieces. 

Silk 230,870 do. 

Linen .3,336 do. 

Silk 208,073 kin. 

Cotton 246,562 do. 

Long hemp . 65 do. 

Tsien 405,920,000 do. 

Fodder 14,695,991 trusses. 

11,163,642 kin. 


The third geographical volume of the 
Encyclopedia contains the revenues of the 
ninefortifieddistricts near the great wall^ 
those of Leao tong arc inclnded in the pre- 
ceding table ; but as the part of tlie reve- 
nues of the remaining districts included in 
the returns from the provinces where they 
are situated cannot be exactly ascertain- 
ed, I have omitted them, altliough they 

* The Yn contains two hundred Kin. 


Besides these revenues, he mentions the 
excise. Some millions of livres arising 
from imperial loans — ship-loads of silk, 
&c. for the im])erial family — provisions— 
and the rents and produce of crown lands, 
&c. estimated by De Guignes, vol. iii. p. 
95, at £4,166,666 13s. 4d.t 

It appears from the Rev. Mr. Morri- 
son’s Translations of Imperial Edicts that 
the Kmperor's expenditure exceeds his 
receipts. An edict published the 9th of 
Februaiy, 1814, asserts that the imperial 
works both within and without Peking 
have been put a stop to for some time. 
Various expenses about the palace are 
greatly diminished, and that economy is 
necessary, 21-22, 'VYie higher officers of 
government, mercantile companies, and 
wealthy country gentlemen are required 
to come forward with voluntaiy contribu- 
tions to the state, p. 26. 

Errata. 

Page 333, line 18, (a) for 1800, read 
180. 

Page 334, line 27, (b) for 1606, read 
1607. 


t These statements although not recent, will 
convey some idea of the namre of Chinem con- 
tribution*. 
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DESCRIPTION 

OF THE 

rRINCIPAL FRUITS OP SIAM. 

(From LouherFs Siam.) 


The Figs of Iitdia, which the Siamese 
do\all Chouey-ngonan tchang. Elephants’ 
trunks, have not the taste of onr figs, 
and in my mind are not so good. Thus 
the melons of Siam are not true melons, 
but the fruit of a tree known in the Isles 
of America by the name of Papayer ; I 
have not eaten of this fruit. But to re- 
turn to the fig, it is of the size and shape 
of a sausage. Its green skin, which 
waxes yellow and spotted with black in 
its maturity, is easily separated from the 
soft and clammy pulp, and it is that which 
has given it the name of fig ; but in the 
mid>t of its pulp there is no vacuity nor 
any of those kernels which do make, as it 
were, a little gra\el in our figs when a 
little dried. Its taste isstiong, and has 
something both of sharpness and sweet- 
ness. 

nio Bananas, which the Siamese call 
Clouey-ngaa- tchang, or Elephant’s tooth, 
is almost the same as the fig, save that it 
is greener and longer, and has angles and 
faces or fiat sides, which are reunited 
pointwise at both ends. These fiuits do 
hang like uosogajs, or rather like great 
buucho'^ of giapes fiom the top of the 
trunks of the trees which bear tlieni. 
The figs harden in tlie fiic; tiicbannnas, 
which aienot altogether so delicate when 
raw, u ax soft again, lose their sweetness, 
and acquire the taste of our pippins ripen- 
ed on the apple-tree. 

The Goyaye, in'Siamese, Louc-Kiac, is 
shout the size of a middling apple ; the 
is a greyiah-grecn like certain 
pears; under this skin is a pulp of the 
consistence of that of ^hecition, but not 
^o white. When it is put into the mouth 
hs savoure of the strawberry, but this 
•strawberry taste is soon lost by its becom- 
ing too strong. The pulp exceeds not tiie 
thickness of a crown piece, and contains 
a Ihiuid like broth, but greyish, and 
which would not be less pleasant to eat 
than tlie pulp, if it were not mixed with 
an innumciahle number of small kernels, 

«o hard that it uuukl be difhcult to chew 
tiicm. 


Tlie Jacks, in Siamese Ca-nouti, are 
shaped like a great melon ill rounded. 
Under a greyish skin fashioned like a 
chagrin, they have a very great number of 
kernels or stones ; stones if we consider 
their magnitude, which is almost that of 
a pigeon’s egg; keinels by ihe thin and 
smooth wood which incloses them. These 
stones, therefore, or kernels being boiled or 
broiled, differ not from our chesnnts either 
in taste or consistence, excepting that they 
are, in iny opinion, more delicate. At 
one end they stick to a pulp which enve- 
lopes them all, and separates them one 
from the other. It is easily torn off ac- 
cording to the course of its fibres ; it is 
yellow, clammy, and glutinous, of a sweet 
taste and strong smell. It is not possible 
to chew it, they only suck it. 

They gave us a fruit like to plums, 
and we at the first appearance were rle- 
ceived. It had the pulp and taste of a 
medlar, and sometimes two, sometimes 
three stones, but bigger, fiatter, and 
smoother tlian the medlar has them. 
This fruit is called Mousida in Siam. 

The Ox-heart, so named by reason ci 
its size and shape; the skin theieof is 
thin, and the tiuit soft, the iii'^ide being 
only a kind of white cream and of a very 
agreeable taste. The Siamese call it 
hlan-cout. 

The Duiion, in Siamese Tounion, 
which is a fruit very nu<c!i esteemed in 
the Indies, appeared insupportable tome 
for its ill smell. This fruit is of the size 
of our meloii‘5, covered with a prickly 
coat like our chesnuts ; it has also, like 
the jack, several stones, but as big as 
eggs, in which is contained what they 
cat, in the inside of which there is, also, 
another stone. The fewer ofthe.'?L* stones 
the more pleasant the fruit. Tlieic are 
never less tlian three. 

The hlango, in Siamese Ma-mouan, 
participates at first of the taste of the 
peach and the apricot, towards the end this 
taste waxes stionger and less agreeable. 
The mangoes arc highly esteemed ; I have 
5cen some as big as a child's hand (head ?), 
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they are flat and oval, but pointed at the 
two eiKls almost like our almonds. Their 
akin is of the consistence of that of our 
peaches, the colour inclining to yellow. 
The meat is only a pulp which must be 
sucked, and which clings to a great flat 
stone it envelopes. 

I have not seen the Mangostin, which 
is said to be much better than the mango. 

The Siamese have some sharp fruits 
which quench the thirst, and which on 
this account appeared to me the most 
agreeable of all. They are small as 
plums, and have a stone encompassed 
with a white pulp which easily melts in 
the mouth. 

The Tamarind is also sharp ; it is a 
fruit inclosed in a shell like an almond, 
several included in a podex. The syrup 
is pleasant, but by degrees it lost its 
sharpness, and there remained only the 
taste of tlic pimpernel. The tree which 
bears it, and is very large, has the leaf of 
pimpernel. 

1 speak not of the sugar canes with 
which Siam abounds, nor of the pepper, 
because I saw none. The King of Siam, 
tiiejr say, has caused an hundred thousand 
to he planted. It is a plant which needs 
props like the vine, and the pepper hangs 
on it by little bunches like currants. 

The Ananas, in Siamese Saparot, has 


the meat white, of the taste of a peach, 
^rhe meat is mixed with a little wood, 
not a wood which separates as that of our 
nuts, but which adheres and is only the 
meat hardened, it begins to grow hard at 
the centre. The anana is believed to be 
unwholesome because its juice corrodes 
iron. It is yellow when ripe, and before 
opened has the scent of a roasted apple. 
Its figure is like a great pine apple, it has 
little rinds curiously ranged. The plant 
which produces it bears it at the top of 
the stalk which is not three feet high. 
Sometimes from the body of ^his fruit and 
at the sides, there grow like wens, oneoi' 
two other small ananas having also their 
tufts. Now every tuft cut and put into 
the ground may produce other ananas, 
hut each plant bears only one and bean 
only once. 

The Coco, in Siamese Ma-praou, Is a 
kind of filbert, but much bigger indeed 
than a filbert, as may be seen by the cups 
of coco they sell us. It is the wood 
thereof which is naturally covered like 
that of our nut^, with a brou or green 
bark an inch thick and full of fibres, 
whereof cordages may be made. In the 
wood of the coco is a very pleasant li- 
quor which congeals near the wood as it 
ripens, and forms a nut very white and of 
a vci'y good taste. 


DISCOURSE 


ON THC 

VALUE, BEAUTY, AND COPIOUSNESS OF SANSKRITA LANGVAGZ 
AND ON THE ADVANTAGES AND PLEASURE TO BE DERIVED 
FROM THE STUDY OF IT. 


J*r 0 ftounced in the Rot/al College of France y JanA^y 1BI5, at the opening of a Course 
of Lectures on the Sanshrita Language a7td Literature by Mr, A, L. Chezp, 
Professor, 


Gintlemrv— It has for a long time 
beeu the wish of many of the most res^iec- 
table men of letters among the French, at 
the heatl of whom I conceive it my duty to 
place the venerable Anquetil Duperron, 
and the celebrated Silvestre de Sacy, the 
glory and the honor of orientailiterature, 
that iome learned man of our nation 
would devote himself to the study of 
Banskrita ; tliat ancient stock from which 
as younger branches ail the dialects used 
in India have aris^ ; but whether from 
carelessness, or as it may he for want of 
Jsiatii Joum*^l^o* 17* 


courage, no Frenchman has yet answered 
to the call of science. More inclined to that 
sort of study, or perhaps endowed with 
more patience, I have undertaken gent- 
ly to uplift the veil which concesda 
fi om our view the mysterious sanctuary ; 
as I proceeded in the explication of the 
folds, and any ray of light caught my eye, 
my curiosity received fresh vigour ; and 
like the initiated, who are not permitted 
to approach the Deity until they have sub- 
mitted to ^e most severe trials, I had the 
happiness, after a thousand toils, of penc- 
VoL. III. 3 L 
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trating into the awful fane, where are de- 
posited the sciences of one of the most an- 
ciently civilized nations in the world. 
What pleasure did I not receive, when I 
found myself capable of deciphering those 
antique palm leaves so long unintelligible 
to me, as were once the leaves of the 
;$ybil, and when 1 recognized engraven on 
their frail texture the profoundest concep- 
tions of philosophy, in a beautiful chai’ac- 
tcr, ancient as the world, and which must 
as long endure. 

But it was not only to satisfy my indi- 
vidual curiosity that I have been at such 
pains, the wish of rendering myaelf at 
aome time useful to my countrymen, and 
of facilitating to them the means of tra- 
versing this novel track ; this was the 
j>owerful motive by which my resolution 
was sustained, which I confess without 
this consideration, would more than once 
liave abandoned me. But how could I hope 
to arriye at such an honorable consum- 
mation ? it was only a few mouths ago that 
this pi’oject appeared to my mind merely 
as a vain chimera, when the return of our 
beloved monarch suddenly enabled me to 
regard it as a reality. 

Relying fully on the favor of a sove- 
reign who has at all times made literature 
his special delight, and condding iu the 
support of a minister whose constant 
cares tend unceasingly to enrich the do- 
mains of science and learning, I dared to 
beseech his exalted patronage to convey 
my petition to the foot of the throne. 
Not only did the king deign to receive it, 
but in selecting the college of France for 
the establishment of a professor’s chair 
for the Sanskrita language and literature, 
and by associating me by means of it with 
such illustrious colleagues, that august 
nioiiarch has by one act elevated me to a 
dignity I was far from pretending to, and 
of which only the zeal wherewith I shall 
fulfil the gracious inteutions of his majes- 
,ty can render me worthy. 

.-We' come thcjs^entlemen, to teach for 
the first time in France a language of 
which to this day the English alone can 
boast that they possess the key, the ce- 
lebrated dialect, that according to the 
remark of one of our most profound wri- 
ters is perhaps no other than the language 
of the gods, spoken of by Homer, If 
it is not, if is at least worthy to be so, as 
well on account of its copiottsuesf as its 


el^ance and harmony; one might say in- 
deed that Saraswati (the goddess of elo- 
quence) had taken a pleasure to dispose 
and measure every sound herself, so deli, 
ciously do they strike the ear. Do not 
suppose, gentlemen, that I am here eraj^oy- 
ing hyperbole ; for it is certain theredoes 
not exist in the world a language for 
which, iu order to avoid all kind of hiatus 
and of harsh and discordant sounds arising 
from the collocation of vowels and of par- 
ticular (xmsonants, a more delicate and 
better investigated system of orthography 
has been devised. But this is not the only 
quality which this fine language has to re- 
commend itself to you; another attraction 
even much more powerful will not fail 
early to awaken your curiosity and render 
you less sensible of the dryness insepara- 
ble from the study of languages in geD<s 
ral: I speak of the striking resem- 
blances you will have occasion to remark 
between that ancient dialect and the 
Greek and Latin languages, and that not 
only in insulated words but in their most 
intimate structure ; of that spirit of ana- 
logy which appears to have regulated its 
formation in such a manner that by the 
knowledge of one radical alone, one finds 
himself capable of forming a prodigious 
multitude of derivatives, which recalling 
an idea to the mind, impress themselves 
without an effort in an indelible manner ; 
such, if I may so express myself, are the 
resting positions which occur on our toil- 
some march — ^but had we none, and were 
we obliged to traverse forthwith, the per- 
fectly arid desert, the view of the enchant- 
ing Oasis which awaits you in the midst 
of the ocean of sand, will it not sufiice to 
keep up your resolution ? Or to speak 
without a figure, what labor ought to 
weigh against the innumerable pleasures 
our mind will receive from the acquisition 
of a literature altogether novel, and so 
ample that we should find ourselves em- 
barrassed in our choice ! 

Philosophy, Metaphysics, Grammar, 
Theology, Astronomy, Mathematics, Jit- 
risprudence, Ethics, Poetry ; treatises on 
all the sciences cultivated among the Hin- 
dus in the ^s when all Europe lay plung- 
ed in the deep shades of ignorance ; offor 
themselves in afiody to your eager regard ; 
to give birth, by your means, to the most 
erudite researches — and who, gentleme*, 
knows if it may not appaftain to soma one 
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of you, to evince that subtle and obserting 
aaindjwhich by ingenious comparisons may 
throw the strongest light on the history 
of man, and narrate to us the origin of 
our knowledge. 

The philosopher eager to study the 
creeds and religious dogmas of various na- 
tions, will find in the Veda, an immense 
field open to his researclies. Among all 
the monuments of ancient Indian learn- 
ing, these sacred books form, without con- 
tradiction, the work which should most 
powerfully excite our curiosity, as well on 
account of its remote antiquity, as for 
the subject treated of, and which being tho- 
roughly examined, may produce the most 
valuable instructions not only on Hindu 
theology, but perhaps on the religious cus- 
toms of the Egyptians, Greeks, and even of 
some modern nations. 

The Hindus believe that the original 
Veda was revealetl by Brahma himself, 
and was for a long time preserved simply 
by tradition, until a sage divided it into 
four portions, the same as extant at the 
present day, the Rich, the Yajur, the 
8ama, and the Atharvaua ; from this act 
the sage obtained the name of Vyasa, or 
Veda Vyasa, which signifies the distribu- 
ter of the Veda. The Hindus attribute 
their mo<5t ancient composures to the 
same person, as the Puranas, and the Ma- 
ha-bharata, a celebrated epic poem describ- 
ing the wars of the Kurus and the Pandas, 
two branches of the family of Bharata, 
one of the very ancient moiiarchs of In- 
dia, who gave his name to that country. 
But the extent of those works, and the 
perceptible differences which have been 
remarked in the style, abundantly evidence 
that it was impossible for them to have 
issued from the same pen, and the Hindus, 
to all appearance, may have been gratified 
by attributing to Vyasa tbe compositions of 
various sages whose names are lost in 
antiquity, and by constituting him, if the 
expression be allowed, their literary Her- 
cules. 

You have already, gentlemen, been able 
to obtain some idea of these mysterious 
books, either from the learned memoir of 
Mr. Colebrooke, inserted in the 7th vol. 
of the Asiatic Researches, where that cele- 
brated Hindu scholar has given a very sa- 
tisfactory analysis from the Oupnekhat 
of Anquetil, the valitabie and last presen- 
tation^ which with a dying band, tbe rene* 


rable academician deposited on the altar 
of the sciences, or even better from the ex- 
cellent analysis of that work made by one 
of his illustrious compeers, now holding a 
most honorable station in the state, am! 
whosetalents are only eclipsed by the no- 
bleness of his character. 

Of the numerous philosophical works, 
amon? others, the Nyaya, the IMimansa, 
the Vediinfa, a branch of it, the Sankhya 
Sastra, will afford the metaphysician an 
opportunity of comparing them with the 
systems formerly taught in the schools of 
Greece and Italy; and the resemblances he 
will discover between their doctrine and 
that of the Peripatetics, of the school of 
Plato, and the Italic sect, will effect a con- 
viction of the relations which anciently’ 
must of necessity have existed between 
the nations who present such a coinci- 
dence of ideas. 

Let us proceed to consider the gram* 
matical works ; our most skilful philolo- 
gists would not read without a very lively 
interest the celebrated Sutras or Apho- 
risms of Panin i, the Siddhanta Kaumudi, 
the Saraswati-prakriya, the Mugdha- 
bodha, and other treatises in which the 
theory of language is analysed with as 
much truth as ingenuity, and very possi- 
bly they w'oiild discover that they could 
derive some new ideas from materials so 
interesting, arising from the eunstitution 
of man, and that spirit of analogy so na- 
tural to him. 

But how inexhaustible tbe treasure pre- 
seuted by these voluminous and ancient 
Puranas, these venerable depots, where, 
under the veil of allegory and fable, a 
large portion of the ancient history of 
India remains buried. 

Already has a commencement been 
made in the explanation of the sentiments 
of abstract mythology contained in them, 
M. Moor, by collecting and classing in his 
elegant work the Hindu Pantheon, the 
principal divinities, with their different at- 
tributes, has effected a work eminently 
useful, and well adapted to facilitate the 
understanding the poets. Sir VV. Joites, 
in a discourse inserted in the 12th vo- 
lume of the Asiatic Researches, has made 
a very ingenious comparison between 
some of the Hindu deities and those of 
Greece and Italy ; but on the ancient his- 
tory and geography of India, nothing has 
yet s^ppeafed but some vwy unsatisfactory 
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essays. Af the same time, there is no doubt 
but that, in proportion as our knowledge 
of the Sauikrita language shall become 
Hiore familiar, an increase of light will be 
thrown on those subjects : and often one 
discovery, one happy conception, suffices to 
enable thehuman mind to make the vastest 
progress. 

With respect to Astronomy and Mathe- 
matics, the lovers of the sciences of de- 
monstration, may obtain in the memoir of 
Mr. Davis on the Siirya Siddhanta, a very 
favourable opinion of the flourishiiii; state 
of those sciences among the Hindus, at a 
period when the nations of Eurojie had 
abandoned themselves to all the chimeras 
of astrology i and they will perceive, with 
the greatest admiration, in a treatise on 
Algebra, composed in Sanskrita, that many 
propositions had been taught in the schools 
of Banaris, a long time before they were in 
succession discovered in Europe, by Fer- 
mat, Euler, and Lagrange. 

In mentioning the code of laws of Manu, 
the composition of which treatise Sir W. 
Jones has by plausible reasonings carried 
back to the 1280thyearbeforetheCliristian 
era, it is abundantly qualified toe^cite the 
lively curiosity of the lawyer, ami to en- 
gage our consideration to a w'ork the most 
likely to convince us of the antiquity of 
the people for whom it was compiled, by 
the picture it presents to us both of their 
high civilization and their deep corruption, 
at a period already so remote. 

TheHitopadesH\\ ill not be the less prized 
by the moralist because it affords him the 
inestimable original of the most ancient 
collection of apologues extant. This iii- 
’finitely curious book, more generally 
known by the title of Fables of Pilpay, has 
not only been translated into all the lan- 
guages of Asia, but into nearly all those 
of Europe. 

Do not suppose, gentlemen, that this 
fine [portion of) literature contains only 
treasures of science, and the severer exer- 
cises of intellect. No ! Living imagina- 
tion here has also an ample portion, and 
fmnng no people of the world lias splen- 
did poetry exhibited more magnificent ap- 
pearances, or been accompanied by a more 
bland and fascinaring retinue. 

From the stately epic to the modest 
pastoral, the very various productions of 
gealus will present themselves to your 
enchanted attention, and you will by turns 


experience every species of emotion of 
which the soul is susceptible. In epic 
poetiy especially it appears to win the palm 
from all others : and among the Hindu 
poets, the great VaUniki, in his Ramayana, 
would appear to have best understood the 
art of eliciting all its beauties ; under bis 
magic pencil we see it yield all its styles 
and all its colours. Is he describing scenes 
sweet and moving ? that beauteous lan- 
guage, sonorous and copious, supplies him 
with expressions most harmouious, and 
like a peaceful stream winding softly 
among mossy flower-banks, glides away 
with our enraptured thought, carried with 
delight into enchanted regions; but where 
the suliject requires energy and strengtii, 
in the descriptions of combat, his style be- 
comes rapid and animated as the action 
of the warriors. We hear the rolling and 
the bounding chariots, the crash of furious 
elephants charging with their enormous 
tusks, the hoofs of the neighing steeds 
beating the sounding plain, the rattle of 
the clubs and the whistle and snapping of 
the javelins : death is busy all around : 
the reader is transported into the midst of 
the horrid fight. 

Many other grand poems, as the Ma- 
ha-bharata, in which the adventures and 
the wars of the Kurus and Pandus are 
described; that entitled Sisupala Vadhaor 
the death of Sisupala, the Raghu V^angsa, 
sparkle with superior beauties, and fre- 
quently treat, in episodes, of subjects of 
the highest interest. Such is the Bhagavat 
Gita, an admirable dialogue between 
Krishna and Arjuna relative to the Deity 
and to the immortality of the soul, of 
which we have a faithful and elegant trans- 
lation, extracted from the Maha-bharata 
by the learned pen of the earliest of Hindu 
scholars, the celebrated Charles Wilkins, 
who was lately nominated a foreign asso- 
ciate of the third class of the Royal in- 
stitute of Fiance. 

Obsen'e also, gentlemen, that these an- 
cient composures, like the more early ones 
of Greece, are replete with materials for 
the genius of the dramatic poets, who 
have drawn from thence the subject of 
the greater part their pieces ; for I 
should not leave you ignorant that the 
Hindus, like all civilized nations, cap^le 
of the brilliant illusions of the stage, pos- 
sess a theatre as rich as any other in the 
world \ a theatre very defe^ve^ mo demSbt, 
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were you to judge it by the severe rules 
iaul down by Aii^totle, but which perhaps 
does not yjeld Ui our own in the expres- 
sion of sentiment, the interest of events, 
and the depicting of characters. Wliat 
beauties, what nature, what sweetness 
in Sakuntala 1 that delightful piece which 
Sir W. Jones has translated with so much 
elegance into English ; and conceniing 
which one of the finest geniuses of Ger- 
many has said, that did Sanskrita litera- 
ture possess but that sole production, the 
wish to read it in its original ought to 
suffice to infiame the mind and excite it to 
the study of the divine language i n which 
it is written. 

But thanks to the fertility of the Hindu 
muses, we are far from being reduced to 
this sole masterpiece; and besides the 
greater composures, in eveiy species of 
poetry we find among the Hindus equally 
enchanting works. 

There exist, for instance, in our Euro- 
pean literature, few pieces to be compared 
wulh theMegha Duta (the Cloud Messen- 
ger) in sentiment and beauty, and in 
erotic poetry the voluptuous laya Deva, in 
his little poem on tl»e loves of Madhava 
and Had ha, far surpasses all elegiac poets 
known : never were the fires ol love and 
its soft lauguors depicted with colours so 
lively and enchanting as in the Gita Go- 
yinda. At the same time, according to 
the Pandits or Hindu men of leaiiuug, this 
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entirely mystical work, expresses nothing 
hut the effusions of tlie soul which searchet 
to unite itself to the Deity ; and under 
that point of view it affoids a striking le- 
semblance to the delightful allegcuy of 
Psyche and Cupid. 

To conclude, from the madrigal to the 
keen epigram, there is no poesy which 
has not been handled with success by the 
bards of the Ganges ; and many small 
pieces of this kind have fallen under my 
observation calculated to give the most 
advantageous idea of the beauty and ele- 
gance of their talents. 

But from apprehension, gentlemen, of 
exposing myself to your ill will, should I 
prolong a discourse you already perhaps 
accuse of prolixity, I conceive that I had 
better here terminate this light sketch 
which a more skilful pencil will no doubt 
delineate in a more fascinating manner. 

Still imperfect as it is, it may be suffi- 
cient to give you an idea of the rich gal- 
lery whicli by degrees opens to your at- 
tention and to inspire you with a desire 
to study and understand the masterpieces. 
The task is difficult I allow, but is not im- 
possible ; and already if I may judge from 
the noble ardour manifested by many of 
you, I have no doubt but that we shall 
cause that fine and important branch of 
literature to fioiirish in France, and that 
our effoits will be crowned with the most 
happy success. 
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The court agreed that the speaker had 
put in a very strong case; but justice re- 
quired that the other two should also be 
lieard. Tlie thiid claimant was indeed 
bprniug with impatience tor his turn ; 
and as soon as he had permission, he thus 
begun. 

“ My name was originally Anautya. 
Now, all the world call me Betel Aiian- 
tya; and I will tell you how this nick- 
name arose. 

** My wife, having been long detained 
atberfatbeFs house, on account of her 
yepth^ had cohabited with me lut about 


a month; when, going to bed one cve»- 
ing, I happened to say, carelessly 1 be- 
lieve, that .all women were prattlers. 
She retorted, that she knew men who 
were not le^s prattlers than women. I 
perceived at once that she alluded to my- 
self; and being somewhat piqued at the 
sharpness of her retort, I said, ‘ Now let 
us see which of us shall speak drst.’ 
‘ Agreed,’ quoth she ; ‘ but what sball 
the loser forfeit ?’ ‘ A leaf of betel,* said 
I ; and our wager being thus Mjreed, wc 
both addressed ourselves to without 
speaking anoUier word* 
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“ Next morning, as we did not appear 
at our usual hour, after some interval, 
they called us, but got no answer. They 
again called, and then roared stoutly at 
the door; but with no success. The 
alarm began to spread in the house. 
They began to fear that we had died sud- 
denly. The carpenter was called with 
his tools. The door of our room was 
forced open ; and, when they got in, they 
were not a little surprised to find both of 
Tis broad awake, in good health, and at 
our ease, though without tlie faculty of 
speech. My mother was greatly alarmed, 
and gave loud vent to her grief. All the 
Brahmans in the village, of both sexes, 
assembled, to the number of one hun- 
dre<l ; and, after close examination, every 
one drew his own conclusion on the acci- 
dent which was supposed to have befallen 
tis. The greater number were of opinion 
that it could have arisen only from the 
malevolence of some enemy who had 
availed himself of magical incantations 
to injure us. For this reason a famous 
magician was called, to counteract the 
effects of the witchcraft, and to remove 
it. As soon as he came, after stedfastly 
contemplating us for some time, he began 
to try our pulses, by putting his finger on 
our WTists, on our temples, on the heart, 
and on various otlier parts of the body ; 
and after a great variety of grimaces, the 
remembrance of which excites my laugh- 
ter, as often as £ think of lilni, he de- 
cided that our malady arose wliolly flora 
the effect of malevolence. Ho even gave 
the name of the particular devil tliat pos- 
sessed my wife and me, and rendered us 
dumb. He added that this devil was very 
stubborn and dilficult to lay ; and that it 
would cost three or four pagodas, for the 
expense of the offerings necessary for 
compelling him to fly. 

“ My relations, wdio w'ere not very 
opulent, were astonished at the grievous 
imposition which the magician had laid 
on. Yet, rather than we should continue 
dumb, they consented to give him what- 
soever should be necessary for the expense 
of his sacrifice; and they farther pro- 
mised, that they would reward him for 
his trouble, as soon as the demon by 
whom we were possessed should be ex- 
pelled. 

« He was on the point of commencing 
bis magical operations, w’hcn a Brahman, 
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one of our friends who was present, 
maintained, in opposition to the opinion 
of the magician and his assistants, that 
our malady w'as not at all the effect of 
witchcraft, but arose from some simple 
and ordinary' cause; of which he had 
seen several instances ; and he undertook 
to cure us without any expense. 

“ He took a chafing dish filled with 
burning charcoal, and heated a small bar 
of gold very hot. This he took up with 
pincers, and applied to the soles of my feet, 
then to ray elbows, and the crown of my 
head. I endured these cruel operations, 
without shewing the least symptom of 
pain, or making any complaint; being de- 
termined to bear any thing, and to die, if 
necessary, rather than lose the wager I had 
laid. 

“ ‘ Let us try the effect on the woman,* 
said the doctor, astonished at my resolu- 
tion ami apparent insensibility. And im- 
mediately taking the bit of gold, well 
heated, he applied it to the sole of her 
foot. She was not able to endure the pain 
for a moment, but instantly screamed out : 

‘ Appa, enough !* and, turning to me, 

‘ I have lost my wager/ she said ; ‘ there 
is your leaf of betel.' ‘ Did 1 not tel! you,* 
said I, taking the leaf, ‘ that you would be 
the first to speak out, and that you would 
prove by your own conduct that I was right 
in saying yesterday, w’hen we w ent to bed, 
that women air bablder** V 

“ Every one was stirprised at the wdiole 
proceeding ; nor could any of them com- 
prehend the meaning of what was 
passing between my w’ife and me ; until 
I explained the kind of wager we had 
made overnight, before going to sleep. 

‘ What !* they exclaimed, * was it for a 
leaf of betel that you hu\e spread this 
alarm through jour own house, and tlic 
whole village? for a leaf of betel, that 
you sbcw'ed sttch constancj’, and suffered 
burning from the feet to the head up- 
wards ? Never in the world w'as there 
seen such folly!’ And from that time I 
have been constantly kuowm by the name 
of Betel Auautya.” 

The narrative being finished, the court 
were of opinion that so transcemlaot a 
piece of folly gave him high pretensions in 
the depending suit ; but it was necessary, 
first, to hear the fourth and last of the 
suitors ; who thus addressed them : — 

“ The maiden to whom I was betroth- 
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cd, having remained six or seven years at 
her father’s house, on account of her 
youth, \vc were at last apprized that she 
was become marriageable ; aud her pa- 
rents iufortned mine that she was in a 
situation to fulfil all the duties of a wife, 
and might therefore join her husband. My 
mother, being at that time sick, aud the 
house of my father-in-law being at the dis- 
tance of five or six leagues from ours, she 
was not able to undertake the journey. 
IShe therefore committed to myself the 
duty of bringing home my wife, and 
counselled me so to conduct myself, in 
words aud actions, that they might not 
«ee that I was only a brute. ‘ Knowing 
thee as I do,‘ said my mother as I took 
leave of her, ‘ I am very distrustful of 
thee.’ But I promised to be oa my good 
behaviour ; aud so I departed. 

I was well received by my fatlier-in- 
law, who gave a great feast to all the 
Brahmans of the village on the occasion. 
He made me stay three days, during which 
there was iiotliingbut festivity. At length, 
the time of our departure having arrived, 
he suffered my wife and myself to leave 
him, after pouring out blessings on us 
both, and wishing us a long and happy 
life, enriched with a numerous posterity. 
When we took leave of him, he shed abun- 
dance of tears, as if he had foreseen the 
misery that awaited us. 

‘‘ It was then the summer solstice, and 
the day was excessively hot. We had to 
cross a sandy plain of more than two 
leagues ; and the sand, being heated by 
the burning sun, scorched the feet of my 
young wife, who being brought up too 
tenderly in her father’s house, was not ac- 
customed to such severe trials. She fell 
a crjdng, aud being unable to go on, she 
lay down on the ground, saying slie wished 
to die there. 

“ I was in dreadful trouble, aud knew 
not what step to take ; when a merchant 
came up, travelling the coutraiy way. He 
bad a train of fifty bullocks, loaded witii 
various merchandize. I rau to meet him, 
and told him the cause of my anxiety with 
tears in my eyes ; aud eutieated him to 
aid me with his good advice, in the dis- 
tressing circumstances in which I was 
placed. He immediately answered, that 
a young aud delicate woman, such as my 
wife was, could neither remain where she 
Uy, aar proceed in her j’oumey, under ao 


hot a sun, without being exposed to cer- 
tain death. Pvafhcr tlian that I should se« 
her perish, aud run the hazard of beioK 
suspected of having killed her m)=^elf, and 
be iield guilty of one of the five crimes 
which the Brahmans esteem the most 
heinous, he advised me to give her to him, 
aud then he would mount heron one of hi* 
cattle, and take her along with him. Thai 
I should be a loser, he admitted ; but all 
things considered, it was belter to lose her, 
with the merit of having saved her life', 
than equally to lose her, under the suspi- 
ciou of being her murderer. ‘ Her trin- 
kets,’ he said, * may be worth fifteen pa- 
godas. Take these twenty and give me 
your wife.* 

** The merchant’s arguments appeared 
unansxvcrable : so I yielded to them, and 
delivered to him my wife, whom he placed 
on one of his best oxen, and continued 
his journey without delay. I continued 
mine, also, aud got home in the evening, 
exhausted with hunger and fatigue, and 
with my feet almost roasted with the 
hurniug sand, over which I had v/alked 
the greater part of the day. 

“ Frightened to see me alone, * Where 
is your wife?* cried my mother. I gave 
her a full account of every thing that had 
happened from the time I left her. I spoke 
of the agieeable and courteous manner ia 
which my fathcr-iti-law had received me, 
and how, by some delay, we had been 
overtaken by the scorching heat of the 
.suu at uoou, so tliat my wdfe must have 
been suffocatdd, atnl in > self suspected of 
her murder, had we proceeded ; aud that 
I had preferred to sell her to a merchant 
who met us, foi* tw’euty pagodas. And I 
shewed my mother the money. 

“ When I had done, my mother fell 
into an ecstacy of fury. She lifted up her 
voice against me with cries of rage, and 
oviTwhelmed me with imprecations and 
aw f a 1 c u 1 SOS . H aviu g gi veu way to these 
fir.st emotions of despaii, she sunk into a 
more moderate tone. ‘ What hast thou 
done ! sold thy wife, hast thou ! delivered 
her to another man ! A Brahmauari is 
become the concubine of a vile luerchautl 
Ah ! What will her kindred and ours *ay> 
when they liear the tale of tills brutish 
stupidity, ot folly so unexampled and de- 
grading!’ 

“ The relations of my wife were soon 
iafurmca <it the isd advqiture that Had 
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fallen their unhappy girl. They came over 
to attack me, and would certainly Iiave 
murdered me and my innocent motlier, 
if we had not both made a sudden escape. 
Haring no direct object to wreak their 
rengeauce upon, they brought the matter 
before the chiefs of the cast, who unani- 
mously 6ned me in two hundred pagodas, 
as a reparation to my father-in-law, and 
issued a prohibition against so great a 
fbol being ever allowed to take another 
wife ; denouncing the penalty of expulsion 
from the cast, against any one who should 
assist me in such an attempt. I was 
therefore condemned to remain a widower 
all my life, and to pay dear for my folly. 
Indeed, I should have been excluded for 
ever from my cast, but for the high con- 
sideration in which the memory of my 
late father is still held, he having lived 
respected by all the world. 

** Now that you have heard one speci- 
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men of the many follies of my life, I 
hope you will not consider me as beneath 
those who have spoken before me ; nor 
my pretensions altogether undeserving of 
the salutation of the soldier,** 

The heads of the assembly, several of 
whom were con\Tilsed with laughter while 
the Brahmans were telling their histories, 
decided, after hearing them all, that each 
had given such absolute proofs of folly as 
to be entitled, in justice, to a superiority 
in his own way; that each of them, 
therefore, should be at liberty to call him- 
self the greatest fool of all, and to attri- 
bute to himself the salutation of the sol- 
dier, Each of them having tlms gained his 
suit, it was recommended to them all to 
continue their journey, if it were possible, 
in amity. The delighted Brahmans rush- 
ed out of court, each exclaiming that h« 
had gained his cause. 
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into English by Mr. Crawfurd.* 


894 . 

Prosperity ! ! — -Attend to what is relat- 
ed, and which gives excellence in this 
world. Wisdom is banished by death ; 
and worth of every kind is terminated by 
it. Make not light of these matters, but 
team what is fitting, and enlighten your 
mind, for this life is of no account, it is 
attended with uncertainty, and death is 
its end. 

For this reason the intelligent have 
composed this nai rative, renowned in as- 
semblies, scented like scattered flowers. 
If you understand what is here related, 
you attain excellence. 

TTie efforts of tyranny are as the tears 
of the vii^n in the embraces of old age. 
The assailant burns with desire, the as- 
sailed shews no return. Affairs accom- 


• f n submitting this translation to the public, 
it is nects.'ar> to observe that the translator found 
the original in maiiy parts very obscure, that the 
tnnsiation is of necessity very free, and rather to 
be considered as approximating to the sense of 

the original, titan a verbal translation. 


pi i shed in this spirit art full of difficulty, 
it is unbecoming of men to slied tears, 
which are enemies to valour ; in every 
situation let them behave with meekness, 
which resembles the stream of water that 
falls from the mountain and refreshes 
every object around. Attend to these 
things, and you will thereby acquire an 
accession of wisdom ; do not alter your 
copy, and thus the excellence of your iiar»* 
rative will be displayed. Observe well this 
instruction in your conduct. 

It is related of R^a Kunakua that he 
was a prince renowned for his penetration, 
of gentle conversation, a lover of religioii 
and a confirmed Sugata. His love for his 
people was great. The whole country 
was loud in his praise. He w as skilled 
in directing the labour of his people, and 
a strict observer of his word ; the coun- 
try prospered under him. The king di- 
rected this stone to be writtmi upoa, that 
men might behold what was inscribed, 
which is replete with wisdom, and that 
they might improve thereby. When the 
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Ving fabricated this monument he took 
the advice of his chiefs and nobles on the 
excellent things inscribed upon it. All 
this has been divulged that the ignorant 
may be informed. Learn you to judge of 
things from their appearance, for you 
have been instructed. Adorn the places 
t^f excellence, the temples of the gods, by 
which you will diminish the number of 
your enemies, who will bow to and serve 
you. 

The king has acquired strength from 
the valour of his sons, Sri Makuja Wasa 
end War dan a, beautiful in person, and 
mild in disposition. Sliould you search 
the world round you would not find the 
equals of the two princes, tlieir valour is 
equally conspicuous ; and their knowledge 
of the Sastras so complete tliat to under- 
stand them demanded no study. Their 
whole conduct and demeanour cooled and 
refreshed all aromid them. All women 
felt the intoxication of love lor them, and 
wished themseh es united to tiiem, say- 
ing in tlieir hearts, how skilled to give de- 
light, they wish us in their arras, and their 
fame is leuowued througliout the earth. 

For this reason do thou learn the wis- 
dom which is thus renowned. All the 
kings who became acquainted with the 
two princes were desirous of joining with 
tliem.. Fear not death. The king’s sons 
had no dread of princes their equals, for 
the afTcctions of the wdiole country went 
with them. The people who felt the un- 
ceasing bounty of the princes, and the 
effects of their tviisdom aud abilities, were 
glad and happy. 

Relate the appearance of the kings pre- 
paring to go into tlie presence of the 
princes. It was at the time of day when 
the sun rides over the tops of the moun- 
tains. Excellent was their demeanour, 
fitting was their discourse, and they were 
presented with betel. They feasted and 
drank, down to the lowest of the people, 
whose hearts were exceedingly rejoiced, 
and they eat to satisfaction. 

The country was populous and prosper- 
ous. Let the relation proceed. There 
was a king’s son whose name was Da- 
drawisa Madya^ who rebelled against 
their authority, a war coaimenced. The 
prince fled. He was pursued and again 
gave battle. He was repertory and made 
no account of his enemy. The king saw 
the beauty of the young prince, Imt mark^ 
cd bow different his conduct from a man 
Asiatic Jeurn, — N o. IT. 


of high birth. Be it related. When the 
king ordered his forces to be assembled 
to proceed quickly to the city to expel the 
wicked, he proceeded forthwith, and ar- 
rived at the gate of the king of riemOM, 
and made offerings to the god^. 

The armies fought, and the forces of 
the demon king were destroyed by the 
charge of their enemies. Some had tlieir 
necks twisted off; those who escaped ran 
away, terrified at the flight of missile 
weapons falling like rain. The few who 
had courage to make a stand were dis- 
patched at once. The flight of weapons 
was countless. The defeated forces hid 
themselves in the ditches and hollow ways, 
pursued imremittingly by the weapons of 
their enemies. The king, Sri Jalalt^a 
Dewa, w^as killed. There was no one to > 
contend with the army of men, no oae 
firm to his station. Those who were 
seized yielded at once aud begged for 
mercy, surrendering to theconqueroi their 
wives and children. Thus the battle end- 
ed, which had continued foi half the dura- 
tion of a man. 

Let the story of the destruction of 
the conquered countiy be related. Ha 
replaced their nobles in their stations . 
as before. His wisdom sought the 
good of the countiy. He elected go- 
vernors and he arranged for rebuilding the 
city. The country was divided into three 
parts under three heads. 

The body of the king’s son was decked 
out and prayers offered up for it according 
to the practice observed for the dead. Hi.s 
wives, all of exquisite beauty, wdshed to 
follow him in death. Tiiey bowed and 
kissed his feet. They seemed determined 
to follow his fortune, to make it their 
own, and not to sunive him. 

Alas I exclaimed they, do not forget 
the expressions of our sincerity. We are 
fatherless; we will sene thec; we are 
pleased thnt you take us along with 
thee. Vou are our Guru. For you were 
skilled in the arts of love, and knew how 
to give joy to the heart. Such were the 
words of the afflicted. We will wed no 
more ; wc will acknowledge the authority 
of no other lord. We will not make a 
second marriage, for you alone knew the 
art*' of love. We dread the thoughts of 
being subjected to another’s authority. 
We are inexperienced, and iguorapt of the 
I59st approved conduct; — tinics were 
chancred. Let a spectacle cor^ V’r ..i 

VoL m. 3 -M 
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cvory respect be related, describing a nar- 
rative of excellence. 

The story proceeds to say, when the 
kings went forth to exercise themselves, 
their train slowly following, they arrived 
at the village of Jawaya, having deep 
ravines to the left side, within which were 
seen rare objects. They halted delighted 
to observe Pandan flowers floating in 
order upon the water, as if they had been 
obeying an order to that effect. The ap- 
pearance of the sky and of the clouds seemed 
preparing to usher in the night ; the day 
closed and it became dark. They assem- 
bled in the forest and lighted great torches 
to prepare against the wild beasts : after 
some time tiie bounty of the king was 
distributed, excellent food, all kept awake. 
It was pa'^^ing cold ; all tiembled and their 
arrangement was broken. — In the morn- 
ing they again ptit themselves in order, 
and prepared to march forward. The 
king was presented on the way with gifts. 
The people .sounded tlte praise of the 
king’s sons, wishing they might have no 
rivals, th.at they might have no occasion 
to retreat from the battle, but that their 
enemies might he terrified at their pre- 
sence, that their aspect might be bright 
and not turn pale in the battle, and that 
their rank might he exalted. 

It is related that there was a female of 
passing excellence, her beauty was far- 
famed, she was without blemish ; all men 
felt the pangs of love for her, and slie be- 
came the coD^'tant object of their dis- 
course, Her whole demeanour was be- 
coming; her excellence fitted her to be 
the consort of a king, the gift of the gods 
to him. That king was just j \ his con- 
duct towiwds his subjects ; as long as he 
reigned no w ickedness was committed in 
the country. His people were happy and 
richj'tlie effects of his bounty. His liberality 
towards the poor and dependent was with- 
out interruption, His learning was more- 
over complete ; assuredly a of 

the Dewas. Whatever he imagined was 
right. He was therefoi-e lo^ed and feared 
throughout the country. 

This prince possessed discernment of 
talent above all the princes his equals in 
p(o\er. He was ready to pardon those 
who erred. His religious austerities in 
search of the prosperity of his country 
were so great that he did not allow him- 
self to sleep. Criminals disappeared 


without effort. His knowledge equalled 
that of a Paudita. An enemy came re- 
nowned fill’ liiTj skill in war. He invaded 
the country. 1 he numbers of lii> army 
were unknown. The adveri*e forces com- 
menced a nocturnal combat with equal 
.alour, none flinching. The darkness of 
the night encreased. The king’s army 
charged the enemy in a body, dealing out 
and receiving cuts and stabs, shrieking 
and shouting. I he king’s aimy could not 
withstand the darts that were showered 
upon them, they began to flinch but could 
not find the gate ; the army was van- 
quished, many w^ere killed ; those maim- 
ed, who dreaded the anger of the king 
like a sage. The discomfiture of his force 
is not related. The army was tlirown 
into confusion with a noise like the fall of 
a mountain, or like the sea inundating a 
city. Thus happened the defeat of tlie 
king’s army, and in tliis manner was the 
power tiansferred to other hands. — 
women were met mourning the death of 
the fallen king. 

She who dwelt on the loss of her lord 
was found motionless from grief, in beau- 
ty like the goddesses Ratti or Snpraba. 
Her breasts superior in loveliness to ivorv . 
Her complexion excelled burnished gold 
glittering. Such was the spouse of the 
fallen prince. Forthwith arrived the vic- 
torious king in an\ious search for the 
princess. 

He found her nnder the shade of a 
Tanju tree by a mound raised in shape of 
a mountain, where pious austerities are 
performed. Her maids mourned their 
fallen lord, their countenances pale with 
grief. Thus also the surrounding flowers 
and plants, as if they too wished to perish 
and partake the fortunes of the prince. 
The king wondered at the sight. He 
praised the place of worship. In front it 
was studded with pearls and precious 
stones. The skill displayed gave pleasure 
to the heart which excited to devotion. 
The victor approached the princess and 
her attendants. The conquerors seized 
upon the wives of the nobles. Others seized 
the attendants, A scene of plunder en- 
sued. The Nayakas laid their hands on 
such as were fitting to become their wives. 
The beautiful with rising bosoms were 
seized by the chiefs. I'he king laid his 
hands on the princess and welcomed her 
to his bed. 
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HINDU CONJUROR. 

Cfi'om the MS, Journal of jr. Ptjke, kept in the year \7\2.J 


AVe went to ttie fair, for once a -year 
a great festiral is solemnized here, in me- 
mory of a Noqiiedali that is one of the 
preat Mahometan saints, and lies buried 
at Mayoni in a very fine tomb ; and the re- 
pute of this saint’s holiness is so great, 
that many in their devout moods make pil- 
grimages hither as we aNo did ; aud when 
we came to the tomb, which was at tlie 
end of all the fair, we heard abundance of 
Indian music, and it being night saw vast 
imrabers of lighted torches and candies, 
all within aud without, aud abundance of 
people at their devotions, and repeating 
prayers which tliey kept account of by a 
chaplet or stiing of beads in the same 
manner that Roman Catholics in Europe 
do. 7’hc rental kablu stones they tell of 
this man are, that once as he sailed along 
tiie coast of Malabar, the sailors conspir- 
ed against him, because of the great wealth 
he had on board, and hove him into the 
sea, and he came on shore on the island 
of Bombay, near Mayom, and quickly af- 
ter, they were overtaken by a storm tit at 
forced the ship on the coast, and they 
drove ashore at the same place, and find- 
ing him alive, assured tliem ''elves that 
God had punished them for his sake ; the 
Noquedah forgave them, and received 
them, aud at his prayer> to God for the 
preservation of the '>liip, a high tide flow- 
ed in, aud the ship then floated off with- 
out hmt, and then these mutinous Las- 
cars seeing his great sanctity, resolved to 
abide with him, and some of them for- 
sook him not till his death, and were af- 
terwards buried by him, and the tomb of 
one of them is aHo seen. 

Another story they report, that in a vi- 
sion or dream in the night, an angel dis- 
covered to him, that Alaliomcd’s tomb in 
Arabia, wa'’ like to be destroyed by fire, 
which was burning all about it ; upon this 
he awaked, and prayed that God would 
preserve that holy place, and extinguish 
those threatening flames, and tlie efficacy 
of his prayers at Hombay were such, tliat 
the flames in Arabia went out of a sudden ; 
this he immediately discovered to his com- 
panions with many particulais that were 
all verified. The year following, at the 


return of the Arabian shipping, his great 
riches he dispersed in chantable laigesses 
among the necessitou's, and as he always 
lived in honor, so they his memory 
will be always blessed by tnu flievers, 
and the remains of his eariiily carcase 
shall cause that place to be enriched and 
blessed by the faithful followers of God’s 
prophet that report thither. There was a 
great deal of charity laid upon his tomb to 
pay for the lights, perfumes, flowers, &c. 
and this is taken up by the religious Fa- 
kirs that are masters of these ceremonies, 
and this fair does increase, vvhich causes 
a great deal of money to be laid out there. 
They say it is vvry pioper for all travel- 
lers, and those wlio make voyages by sea, 
to visit this tomb once a-\eai', and the re- 
sort hither is so well known, that during 
the time of the fair, tlieie is stiirted a 
Banyan Parley, &c. that keeps his shop 
at Bombay town, but they mostly carry 
their goods to Mayom, and find good mar- 
kets there. But neither was it for this 
only that tve w’ent there, but to see a di- 
vination which was not to begin till about 
midnight, so we spent our tune about the 
tomb and the fair, &c., and ''ceing some 
of the diversion> of the country, until we 
were summoned by a great noise of music, 
a particular sort of tabors aud high sound- 
ing pipes ; we concluded our new show 
was begun to be performed ; when we 
came there, we saw a Brahman, or religi- 
ous man, almost naked, who was seated on 
the earth, in the mid^t of a moderate 
number of people, near twenty, and all 
about him was scattered with fine white 
ashes of wood from a heap that lay be- 
fore him, and near by in sight, lay a sick 
man, on w’hosc behalf this divination was 
made ; nothing was spoken aloud, but 
they played on the tabors ami pipes, till 
this religious man should liimstdf be in- 
spired, which would be known to the be- 
holders by some enthusiastic actions, and 
then the questions of the divination were 
to be made to bun ; lie bad two fits or 
agonies while we were there, which were 
pieceded by his taking up two handfuls 
of those ashes, and tos^i^ them up at 
very small distances till they were all scat- 
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tered, and tins repeated several times, 
then succeeded sundry odd postures where- 
in his body was both extended and extoi t- 
ed to an extraordinary degree, foaming at 
the mouth, sometimes bending backwaids 
and bowing himself (like what the boys of 
London call making of a sea crab) at ano- 
ther time several short elevations of his 
body, he still sitting on the earth as 
’Children sometimes do, still gatheiing up 
and scattering of those ashes, but not 
finding himself inspired would not pro- 
ceed, so that the tabors and pipes all 
played louder; but after this second fit 
some of the company objected against our 
•being present, so they left otf tlitir per- 
formance at that time, in order to proceed 
•on their ceiernonies of di\ination on the 
morrow. 1 had never seen any thing of 
this kind before, and I would gladly have 
seen the whole performed if 1 could ; but 
'however, since I could not be further an 
eye-witness, I informed myself as well as 
I could, by enquiring of others. Captain 
Baker had seen it before, and he tells me 
their manner of pioceeding in this case 
of divination is as folio w^s : — The religi- 
ous man being himself purified and pre- 
pared by fasting and private performance 
of sundry piayeis, charms, and iuvoca- 
1ioD£, &c. be repairs to the house of those 
ftn: wliom the divination is made, and af- 
ter repetition of sacred v^ords, he invokes 
a spirit, and then they begin with tabors 
and pipes, that no man should hear the 
• mystical woids spoken, and also to divert 
the prophet, who in the lieginning of his 
inspiration, wlieii the spirit enters into 
him, usual!) falls into fits, and some- 
times as if into a trance, then if a voice 
proceed through his throat, or from his 
belly or breast, and not out of his mouth, 
the divination is leadyto be performed, 
and then if it be on behalf of a sick per- 
son (us thi> vvasj some near relation de- 
mands of the prophet, why God grieves 
and afflicts that man, his servant, and 
they usually give i.ome shrewd answer ; 
but to be sure, impiety is always one 
principal cause alleged, or covetouMiess, 
lewdnes^, neglect of sacred duties, &c. 
and then they demand if the party shall 
recover, to wliieh sometimes they give po- 
sitive am^vwis, whjch hare often proved 
true, and they pi escribe a remedy, or else 
they bid them prepare to go to another 


Captain Baker says, he once got one of 
their prophets or diviners into his room, 
and gave him several presents, to teach 
him to perform such ceremonies, and 
withal threatened him if he did notsliew 
him ; but the diviner, iiisteadof accepting 
his presents, looked at him witli a troubled 
countenance, and said, “ t >h ! sir, yon 
don’t know what you ask ; for while jou 
are ignorant of the'c matters, you arc cer- 
tainly much happier tlian I that perform 
them ; for I began to be ini^ei able when 
J first received this knowledge, and shall 
not be happy any more. Besides you must 
undergo such a rigorous fast as will diaw' 
distempers on you, and bring you to your 
end much sooner ; so that when you die 
you will fall down with a load of afflic- 
tions, and you will have no comfortable 
enjoyment of your life any more, but be 
like me, one of t!ie iinhappie'^f and most 
unfortunate men in the world.” Me being 
asked what he meant by the rigorous fast 
he mentioned, answered, that he prepared 
his body by seven days of fasting, and by 
the use of sundry charms which are di- 
rected in their hook, that he liad not with 
him ; and that sometimes he was himself 
so reduced with preparing bo<lv for the 
divination, that be was in worse condition 
than those for whose sakes he perfomed 
the ceremonies. But he also justified that 
it was no trick or cheat, but that these 
rites were all necessary and conducive to 
the ends of the divination ; yet acknow- 
ledged that he did not thus prepare his 
body every time he was called, which was 
sometimes so suddenly that it could not 
be done, aud at such times he gav'c answers 
according to tlie best of his judgment. In 
short, he gave such an unhappy account of 
this sort of knowledge, that Capt. Baker, 
being no further desirous of turning pro- 
phet, let him go. 

Thi'5 inqierfect storj U all that I know 
or remember of this matter. But when 
I was last in England, and h ard gicat tall: 
of a set of people who liad lately made a 
bustle in England, and iiad been called the 
French, or the modern propliets, and had 
amused the city with many pretended re- 
ligious pranks, and .seeing riiis Gentu 
perform some such posturcN as they were 
reported to do, made me imagine it w'as 
likely that some designing men among 
them might have learned this method, 
and intended to set op for gicat men, by 
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giving answers to what w'as not so well 
known before ; for the art (or manner of 
cozen ace whatever it be) is to be learned, 
as I perceive, by wliat the dinner said to 
Captain Baker 5 and as these people are 
many of them descended from the profli- 
gate and apostate Jews, it is likely they 
may retain among them an account of the 
antient rites performed by the true pro- 
phets, and practise some of them, as we 
read of the Samaritans in the 2d Book of 
Kings, the 17th chapter, who made a mix- 
ture of religion, and while they pretended 
to fear the Lord served other gods : 
for this diviner practised some of the out- 
ward cei'emonies, and though he might be 
w'anting in the holy and true method, yet 
1 think he was not at all deficient in the 
noisy part of the ceremony, for they had 
tabors and pi|ies, and sundry other sorts 
of music, as w'e read they had in old time ; 
for in 1st Samuel, chap. 10th, verse 5th, 
it was said to Saul, “ Tliuu shalt meet a 
eorapany of prophets coining down from 
the high place, with psaltery, andatabret, 
and a pipe, and a harp before them, and 
they shall prophecy,” &c. But more I 
think to our prtsent purpose is it that 
Elisha himself, though wdiat he delivered 
was the undoubted inspiration of God, 
yet proceeded in deliveiing his prophecy 
according to the accustomed usage of the 
Jewish prophets, and began not to pro- 
phecy tilt the music played ; for when he 
was called before Jehosaphat, king of 
J-udah, as it appears by the 2d Book of 
Kings, chap. 3d, and verse 15th, he said, 
But uotv bring me a minstrel. And it 
came to pass that when the minstrel 
played, that tlie hand of the Lord came 
upon him.” And so also from other parts 
of holy writ it does appear that it was a 
custom among the prophets to have music 
play when lliey delivered their predic- 
tions. But the music was not, in my 


opinion, an essential part, as this^fiUse 
prophet also himself confessed. But as a 
pretender or impostor always imitates the 
person he would pass for, so aKo this di- 
viner performs many of tlie same actions, 
and what he cannot do rigiitly he mimics ; 
for we find the true prophets to call 
earnestly upon God, while tiU'* man rathev 
invoked a demon, for what he spoke was 
muttered and hidden w'ords wiapt up 
with noise and music. This man wai 
also so far deceived himself as to believe 
he made true divinations ; for the pro- 
phet in Captain Baker’s room affirmed it 
was no trick nor cheat, but that all those 
rites were necessary. 1 know they may 
be proved from very antient time, if we 
compare Isaiah tlie 8th, verse Ibth, with 
the 29th, and verse 4th. 

Thus I have, in as few words as I could 
told a long story of this diviner ; his pre- 
paring his body by fasting; the use of 
charms or incantations ; his invocations 
with mysterious words ; hi^ being almost 
naked ; his scattering of ashes ; the play-* 
ing on loud music ; his falling into enthu- 
siastic fits, as if into a trance ; and the 
guttural and belly voices ; the miserable 
penance in acquiring, and the more la- 
mentable end of this kind of knowledge. 
And though a search after wisdom become? 
every man, vet thi^ I take to b^* anothei 
tree of knowledge, and the fruit thereof 
to be more dangerous than of that men' 
tioned in the beginning of the Mosaic hit- 
tory, for of that fruit, though he that cat 
thereof should die, yet should be livic 
again, but who enjoys this fruit must die 
for ev er. 

But I must leave all these matters to be 
discussed and examined by the more 
curious, having contented myself with 
these superficial obser\'ations, not having 
time to go farther, or to make more re- 
marks. 


THE CALIF AND HIS MINISTER. 

AN ARABIAN STORY. 

(From Lockett's ^liut AmiL) 

Ax Arab presented himself one day he- ed, appointed him one of his suite, and 
fore the Calif Mooatusim Billah, com- preferred his society to that of all bis 
mander of the faithful. The Calif made other counsellors. Now the Calif a 
trial of his abilities, and finding him in minister excessively envious whose jea- 
rvery re-ipcct intelligent and accomplish- lousy w'as excited by the Arab s promotion. 
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but dreadittg tlie anger of tlie Calif if he 
attempted any thing again'st him openly, 
be continued to keep up a she\k of fi leml 
ship, determined to effect hi^ ruin by ^ome 
secret wilt orartiticc. He continued there- 
fore daily to increase in civility towards 
him, and at length invited him to Ids 
house to dinner, and mixed up in his food 
a large portion of garlic. Afrer dinner he 
said to tlie Arab, “ when you attend the 
Calif’s assembly, take care to sit at a dis- 
tance from him, for the smell of the gar- 
lic may offend him.” The mlni'^tcr then 
waited ou the Calif, and said, The 
Arabwiioiii you made > our favorite, and 
whose company you piefer to oiirs, has 
spread about a report tliat you have a 
stinking breath ” 1 he Arab a little while 

after made his appearance, and seated him- 
self at a di^ta«ce fiom the Calif. The Calif 
desired him to come near, which he obey- 
ed, but covered his mouth as he apjiroach- 
ed with his sleeve. This action confirmed 
in the Calif’s mind the truth of his minis- 
ter’s story and the treachery of the Arab. 
He thereupon wrote a letter to one of his 
governors to the following purport: — 
“ On receipt of this letter, let the bearer 
be immediately put to death.” He then 
sedled it, and delivered it to the Arab, 
tmying, convey this to such a one, and re- 
turn to me speedily with the answer. The 
Arab took it, and in going out happened 
to meet the mini'^ter at the door, who en- 
ipiired wheie he was going. He replied, 
the Calif ha.s employed me to cany a letter 
to one ot his governors. The minister 
immediately conjectured, that the Arab 
would leceive some very considerable pre- 
sent from the governor, and lie determined 
in his own mind, to possess it himself, — 
** What say you,” says he, “if I release 
you from the annoyance and fatigue of the 
journey, and present you at the same 
time with two thousand Dinars }” “ Most 
certain!),” sajs the Arah,“ you speak with 
judgment and in so doing w'ili free me 
from a very unpleasant embassy.— Vou 
have shot the arrow of your judgment, 
with the bow of unerring direction. So 
accejit the letter,” He then delivered it 


to the minister and received in return 
two thousand Dinars. The minister 
proceeded to ihe house of the governor 
and bliewed liini the Califs letter. I’he 
go\ein(>r lead it, and in conformity to 
the injunction it cout.iined, ordered the 
miiiisrer to be beheaded. After some 
days had elapsed, the Calii remembererl 
the affair with the Arab, and said to 
some of his attendants, enquire after the 
Arab wdio was formerly wiih me, and 
desire the minister to attend. They told 
!iim, the Arjb was in the cit), but that 
the minister had gOiie "u a nif ^age to a 
certain goveriioi , aiiil tuid not reta.ned. 
doe Calif dcaiicd tiie .\iab to be called 
before him, and asked him the paiticulars 
of the matter, whicii he reflated from 
beginning to end. “But did \ou not,” says 
t,.e Caiif,“ spread a report ainouii the peo- 
ple, that I bad a stinking breath ? ” “ God 
forbid,” says the Arab, “ i .should report 
that of which I am ignorant. Your minis- 
ter could have only told you this from 
treachery and deceit towards me; — he 
dug a pit fur my destruction, into which 
God has caused him to fall himself, — 
not therefore grieve for his fate, for the 
proverb says, “ he who digs a pit for his 
companion, will fall into it himself.” 
Grieve not, for in grief there is no ad- 
vantage, enable yourself to avoid the 
occurrence of contingent evils, how do 
you expect to ward them off others, as 
tlie poet says. 

You lament at the untimely fate of another; 

But say, can you extricate yourself from il>e 
power of death ? ** 

The Calif was astonished at this mar- 
vellous adventure, and saw that the 
Almighty from the parity of the Arab’s 
intentions had rescued him from an un- 
timely end. — He exclaimed, “ Vengean<» 
on tlie head of the envious man! — Envy 
where it originates, will surely destroy 
its possessor.” He then bestow ed a dress 
of honor on the Arab, appointed him 
to the vacant office of his minister, and 
seated him at the head of the assembly on 
his light hand. 
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POETRY. 


INSCRIPTION, 

f:'.tenicd fur a Tablet to be erected in the 
Church at Bombay. 

Sacred to tUe Memory of 
JOHN HENRY STEPHENSON, ESQ. 

Late Solicitor to tUe H.'ii, Ea^t- India Company, 

On their Bombay Establishment. 

Who died at Bussorah, on the Sist of Rb. 1816, 

In the 1 . 1 ty-eigh^h Year of his Age. 

Stm let the tiuphied Urn, the breathing 
Bu«t, 

Of shrouded graiideui shade the slnmber- 
i.ig dust ; 

Thy sterling v\orlh no borrow’d lame re- 
qiiiies 

From glowing sculptures, a:id the muses' 
tiics ! 

The social v'rtues of ihy generous mind 

LivE in each friend’s hveust en- 

shrin’d. 

To Asia ju^t, to Britain faithful found ; 

III Life, ill Practice^ with like honours 
crown’d : 

Bomla^ ad mir’d, bewail’d thy .‘?hort career, 
And o’er thy ashes shed.'^ a grateful tear ! 
What nobler mnnmnent can marbles yield, 
What brighter tropliies deck the blazon'd 
shield ? 

T. M. 

rUOM BROUGHTON’S POETRY OF 
THE HINDOOS. 

When Ukroor, vile, detested name, 

From birth to birth the Virgin’s bane. 

By magic arts and means abhorr’d. 

Bore off from Brij its darling lord : 

Tlie Gopis, lost, di'stracted, shaken, 

By him they so adored forsaken. 

Like dying fish convulsive start; 
liove’s springs dried up in every heart. 
Trembling tht7 mount the loftiestdomes, 
But only see their dearest homes. 

On distance gaze ; — nor find relief, 

Till their hearts bieak with certain grief. 
Each anxious asks, each sad replies, 

Alas the tears have dimmed our eyesl 
No dust now rises on our sight ; 

He's gone, O maids ! his car has 
vanished quite." 

The consternation und distrets of the Gopis is 
here described, when Ukroor succeeds in en- 
ticing Krishna into the hands of Raja Kuns of 
Muttra, his unde, and tlie usurper of lus throne. 


VERSES FROM THE AR.ABIC. 

If pamper'd fools wdth taunting pride 
sliould scorn 

The hapless man, w’ho Foi tune’s frowns 
hath borne ; 

Tell them how oft she smiles on Folly’s 
slave, 

And stei nly lours upon the great and brave. 

Hast thou not seen the flood with tea- 
d’rcst care, 

High on hei brea&t ttie lifeless carcase bear; 

And deep w'ithin hei lowest cavt-rns bide 

The beauteous pearl, the fairest bosom’s 
piide } 

Though ill’s black form should thus in- 
vade my way. 

And sublunary woes iny heait dismay ; 

Though I the bitter draught ot Va il’s wa\e, 

Should taste uiimi.x’d, and Iwe Misfor- 
tune’s slave ; 

Mourn not, my friend, but cast thy look ou 
high, 

See the pale stars illume yon azure sky; 

And know, while thus tiiey chaim thy 
eager sight. 

These oib^ alone, which shine more hea- 
venly bright, 

Alternate Monaichs of the night ami day, 

Are here eclips’d upon their glorious way. 

The fiuitless grove, whose foliage decks 
the plain. 

Waves unregarded by the passing swain ; 

While richer trees inferior honours wear. 

Their branches sever’d for the fruits they 
bear. 


OCCASIONAL LINES. 

The dark cloud thickens on the moun- 
tain’s brow, 

ITiat frowns indignant on the plain-s below. 

Till Nature, pregnant with the lab’ring 
rain. 

Bursts into show’rs, and all is calm again. 

Thus god-lik«‘ Stipio stood in sullen state. 

O’er prostrate Carthage, frowning on her 
fate, 

Till down his cheeks the copious torrents 
ran. 

And the stern conqu’ror melted into man. 

T. 



US 

To t!‘(; nJitor of the jiaiatic JournaL 

SIR — The folIowiTij; lines were some years since 

iiculated, as the prmh.ctmn of tlie Right Hon. 
Warren Hasting**, and were generally considei'Ki 
as the genuine producti n of that great man. 
Fully to explain their prop'rtety, I shall preface 
them with the lines Irom MilKIl’s Lusiad, to 
which tliey purport to be an addition. 

“ The lofty song, for paleness o'er her 
spread, 

“ The nymph suspends, and bows the lan- 
guid head ; 

Her faltering words are breathed on 
plaintive sidis ; 

Ah, Belisarius, injured chief, she cries, 
“ Ah, wipe thy tears, in war thy rival see, 

Injured Pacheco falls despoiled like thee; 

In him, in thee, dishoiioied virtue 
bleeds, 

“ And valour weeps to see her fairest 
deeds, 

‘‘ Weeps o'er Pacheco, where forlorn he 
lies 

Low on an alms’-house bed, and friend- 
less dies !” 

Book- X. 

Lines said to have been added by the 
Right Hon, JF^ Hastings. 

Yet shrink not, gallant Lnaian, nor repine. 
That man’s eternal dc'stiny is thine 1 
Whate’er success th’ adventurous Chief 
befriends, 

Fell Malice on his parting step attends : 

On Britain’s candidates for fame await, 

As once on thee, the stern decrees of fate ; 
Thus are Ambition’s fondest hopes o'er- 
1 cach’d, 

Oae dies imprison’d, and one lives iin- 
peacii’d ! 

IMPROMPTU 

Oh the Marriage of Mr. Raffles, a/t- 
munced in the 3/ormng Post. » 

If marriage a Lottery is call’d, 

As all calculation it baffles ; 

Think of one wlio thus risks unappall’d, 
All her future fortune in Raffles I 
Brampton, Feb. 2it/i, 1817. H. K. 

AN ODK FROM SADKI*. 


[May. 

Tho’ firmly determin’d that Love’s awful 
pow'cr, 

Should never in future my bosom en- 
chain ; 

^ et, oh, how I long for her presence once 
more, 

To piove that my brave resolutions 
were vain. 

Altho’ from her presence distracted I fly, 

I Jong at a distance, unnotic’d, unseen, 

To feast without ceasing my love-beaming 
eye, 

On the charms of her face and the grace 
of her mien. 

I’he teeth of my charmer can boast pure: 
white, 

Than the pearls that are sunk in the 
ocean profound ; 

And dearer to me than the rubies so bright. 

That in the proud cities of Yemen 
abound. 

Altho’ I am destin’d to mourn with a heart , 

All cover’d with deep and incurable 
wounds ; 

Vet inflicted by her, I delight in the smart. 

Far more than in garments which silver 
Miiiounds. 

Tho’ I hold the cup brimmed with the 
grape-juice so ga)', 

T’ enjoy its rich nectar is no wish of 
mine ; 

No, all I desire is its sh eets to convev. 

To the dear pouting lips of my H— d — r 
divine. 

I care not for rose-scented zephyrs thatplay. 

The blush of the morning with incense 
to greet ; 

To my senses the garments of H — d — r 
convey 

A richer perfume, more delightful and 
sweet. 

My heart the hot breezes of Ind have con- 
sum’d, 

At least let this prospect my miserT 
cheer. 

In my own native land, that my bones be 
entomb’d. 


Poetry. 


I LA?i«uisfi again for the hcart-chccring 
sight 

Of niy love with the cypress and jessa- 
mine charms ; 

Here’s joy giving wine, here is lovely 
moonlight, 

But what are tlic^c joys unless clasp’d 
ifl her arms. 


The land of old Scotia as fam’d Dei:.: 
dear. 

But cease, O poor Minstrel, to wail and 
to sigh ! 

No longer lamenting thus pour the sad 
strain. 

Lest ever-lov’d H-d—r offended, deny 
'i'he sweets of her musical accents a-cii u 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


A View of the Agricultural^ Com- 
mercialy and Financial Interests of 
Ceylon. With an Appendix ; contain- 
ing some of the pi inn pal Laws and 
Usages of the Candians ; Port and Cus- 
tom-hon.'^e Regulations ; Tables of Ex- 
ports and Imports^ Public Revenue and 
Expenditure, &c, &c. By Antliony 
Bertolacci, Esq.’ late Comptroller-gene- 
lal of Cu.'itoms, and Acting Auditor- 
general of Civil Accounts in that Colony. 
8to. Price 18s. with a Map. pp. 57/, 
Black, Parbury and Alien. 1817. 

The Author of this work has 
presented an acceptable treat to 
different descriptions of readers. 
To the general reader y or the man 
who reads with a view to the en- 
largement of his knowledge re- 
specting the varied countries of the 
earth — the important circumstan- 
ces connected with their relative 
situations — the discriminations of 
national character, as exhibited in 
iotellectual capacity and improve- 
ment — moral qualities — military 
achievements, —commercial enter- 
prizes — and celebrity or inferi- 
ority in science and the arts — he 
has offered an ample fund for re- 
flection and investigation. To the 
individual wiio reads with a view 
to ascertain the means of gratify- 
ing that spirit of enterprize, which 
is usually generated by the posses- 
sion of commercial capital, he has 
extended information, which may 
be deemed highly important. — 
And to the politician, w'ho feels ih- 
terested in every circumstance, 
however remote, which is con- 
nected with national prosperity, or 
greatness, he has particularly 
furnished the means of form- 
ing an estimate of the import- 
ance of the island of Ceylon, 
as a new appendage to British 
greatness, and an additional bul* 
wark to our territorial possessions 
in India. — Yet, notwithstanding 
the value of his materials, the au- 
tiior modestly deprecates criticism 
Asiatic Jqutju — No. 17. 


— first, of his language — as having 
written his work in a tongue ** to 
which he was a stranger in the 
early part of his life”— and alledg- 
ing, secondly, the purity of his 
intentions,” as a fair ground for 
indulgence for other defects.” — 
We most wdllingly accept his apolo- 
gy, in consequence of the pleasure 
which we have experienc.:d from the 
perusal of his work ; jet, we think 
we have some cause to lament in 
this instance, as in many others of 
a similar kind, that gentlemen who 
possess great practical experience, 
— who have been eye-witnesses of 
distant and interesting countries, 
and also distinguished actors in 
military, commercial, and other 
enterprizes, and who, in conse- 
quence, possess a mass of informa- 
tion, calculated to gratify the cu- 
riosity of the literary and thinking 
part of the community, are too 
frequently deficient in that literary 
experience, which may enablethem 
to give the best possible effect to 
the important materials which 
possess. Nor is it, perhaps, rea- 
sonable to expect, that in the midvt 
of their active duties and pursuits, 
they can have leisure to cultivate 
literary qualifications ; — yet, by 
submitting their works, previou^’y 
to publication, to the inspection 
and control of competent individu- 
als, they would doubtless have the 
power of presenting them to the 
public with improved effect ; and 
thus, with greater facility and con- 
fidence, secure all the objects for 
which they appear before the pub- 
lic. As this work, from the intrin- 
sic value of its information, will 
probably employ its author in fu- 
ture revision and improvement, 
both in regard to arrangement and 
language, we doubt not but he will 
take this hint in good part, and 
render future aditions less open to 
Xau HI. 3 N 
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critical remarks. Expert men/’ 

says Lord Lac on, can execute, 
and j)erhaps jud<;e of particulars 
one by one, but the general coun- 
sels. and the plots and marshalling 
of affairs, come best from those 
that are learned.” 

We are informed by the author 
of the work before us, that he 
has avoided treating of those sub- 
jects which have been presented by 
other authors,” comprehending, 
doubtless, under this general de- 
claratioi}, the geographical and 
historical accounts, which in an- 
cient and more modern times, have 
been given of this interesting island. 
In order, however, to give those, 
who have not possessed tlie advan- 
tage of reading these accounts, a 
distinct idea of its importance in a 
political and commercial view, we 
conceive jt essential to present a 
clear, though rapid sketch of its 
history and geographical position, 
previous to the analysis of the 
w'ork before us. Indeed it appears 
to be a necessary preliminary to 
the performance of our duty in the 
latter respect. 

The island of Ceylon is situated 
at the entrance of the Bay of Ben- 
gal, and lies between 51’. and 
9 '* 52'. N. lat. and between 79'". 4-3', 
and Hr. 5()-* E. long. On the N.W. 
it is separated from the Coroman- 
del coast by the narrow gulph of 
Manaar, which is full of shoals, 
and impassable by large ships. It 
is at the distance of about 60 
leagues from Cape Comorin, the 
southern point of the peninsula of 
India, and by which the Coroman- 
del and Malabar coasts are sepa- 
rated. It is computed to be about 
900 miles in circumference, and 
in length, from Point Pedro in the 
north, to Dondrea Head, its south- 
ern extremity, 300 miles. Its 
breadth is very unequal, being in 
some parts only from 40 to 50, 
while in others it extends to 60, 
70, and even 100 miles. 

This island is the Taprobana of 
the ancients, though ancient writ- 
ers differ much in assigning its pre- 


cise position. Prior to the time of 
Alexander the Great, the name of 
Taprobana was unknown in Eu- 
rope; but in consequence of the 
active curiosity of that enterpris- 
ing monarch, some information 
concerning it seems to have been 
obtained ; for, from his time, al- 
most every writer on geography 
has mentioned it. Strabo, the ear- 
liest writer now extant, who has 
given any account of it, affirms, 
that it was as large as Britain, and 
situated at the distance of seven 
days, and according to others, of 
twenty days’ sail from the southern 
extremity of the Indian peninsula. 
Pomponius Mela, the next in order 
of time, is uncertain whether Im 
should consider Taprobana as an 
island, or the beginning of another 
w orld. But as no person, he says, 
ever sailed round it, he seems in- 
clined to the latter opinion. Pliny 
involves every thing relating to this 
island in additional obscurity. He 
informs us, that ambassadors wore 
sent by a king of that island to the 
Emperor Claudius, from whom tlic 
Romans acquired the knowledge 
of several particulars, w hich were 
formerly unknown, particularly 
that there w ere 500 towns in the 
island, and that in the centre of it 
there was a lake 375 miles in cir- 
cumference. These ambassadors 
were astonished at the sight of 
Ursa Major and the Pleiades, which 
wxre constellations which did not 
appear in their sky ; and they were 
still more amazed when they beheld 
their shadow s pointing tow^ards the 
north, and the sun rising on their 
left hand, and setting on their right. 
Ptolemy places this island opposite 
to Cape Comorin, at no great dis- 
tance from the continent, and de- 
lineates it as stretching from north 
to south no less than fifteen de- 
grees, two of which he supposes 
to be south of the equator. Under 
the Emperor Justinian, Cosmas, 
an Egyptian mercliant, made some 
voyages to India, and from him 
w e learn, that the island of Tapro- 
bana, which he supposes'' to Iit\ at 
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an equal distance from the Persian 
Gulph in the west, and the country 
of the Sinae in the east, had be- 
come, in consequence of this com- 
modious situation, a great staple 
for trade ; that into it were im- 
ported the silk of the Sina3, and the 
precious spices of the eastern coun- 
tries, which were conveyed thence 
to all parts of India, Persia, and 
the Arabian Gulph. To this island 
he gives the name of “ Sielediba,” 
nearly the same with Selendib,” 
or “ Serendib,” by which it is still 
known* ail over the East. 

Our knowledge of this island is 
also extended, by means of the 
commercial spirit and successive 
voyages of Marco Paolo, a Vene- 
tian of noble family, who, about 
the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tuty, explored many regions of the 
East, which no European had ever 
visited. 

To pass over the traditionary 
accounts current among the Cey- 
lonese, the earliest period at which 
we can look for any authentic or 
interesting information, is that of 
the arrival of the Portuguese under 
Almeyda, in the year 1505 or 1500. 
Being accidentally forced by stress 
of weather into one of the harbours 
of Ceylon, he was hospitably re- 
ceived by the inhabitants; and, 
perceiving the advantages that 
might result from the situation of 
the island, and its valuable pro- 
ductions, he thought it an object 
worthy of his attention to cultivate 
a closer connection with Ae na- 
tives, to which they were also in- 
clined, with the view of defending 
themselves against the attacks of 
the Arabs. Almeyda, upon being 
introduced to the King of Ceylon, 
found no difficulty in persuading 
him to pay an annual tribute to the 
Portuguese, ou condition of their 
protecting his coast from external 
invasion, with which he was then 
threatened by the Zamorin of 
Cochin, on the Malabar coast, op- 
posite to Ceylon, At this time the 
inhabitants consisted of two dis- 
tinct races of people. The savage 


Bedas then occupied, as they now 
do, the large forests, particularly 
in the northern parts ; and the rest 
of the island was in the possession 
of the Cingalese. Their king held 
his court at Col umbo, which is 
now the European capital of Cey- 
lon. Cinnamon was, even then, 
the principal product, and the sta- 
ple commodity of the island, as ap- 
pears by the tribute of 25(),(X)01bs. 
weight of cinnamon, which the 
king agreed to pay to the Portu- 
guese. 

Almeyda, whose attention was 
attracted by the rich harvest, which 
the cinnamon presented to com- 
merce, soon endeavoured to secure 
these advantages, by forming a 
Portuguese settlement on the 
island. But this conduct roused 
the jealousy of the native princes ; 
and, after various bloody contests, 
the Portuguese contrived to secure 
the most important part of the 
island, namely, the sea coast, where 
the most valuable spiceries were 
produced. Their policy, for nearly 
a century, consisted in stirring up 
animosities among the native prin- 
ces, and gradually extending their 
government into the interior of the 
island ; and, wherever they became 
masters, their avarice and bigotry 
prompted them to perpetrate such 
cruelties, as have ever since ren- 
dered the name of an European 
hateful to the ears of a Cingalese. 

In this state of distress, powerful 
assistance was offered to the Cinga- 
lese by the Dutch, whose Admiral, 
Spilbergen, in the year lfj02, ven- 
tured to approach the coasts of 
Ceylon ; and the natives, from their 
hatred to the Portuguese, gave 
him a favourable reception. The 
Dutch lost no time in availing 
themselves of the advantages which 
were offered to them ; and in i6l% 
Marvellus de Boiu hover arrived at 
Cahdy, as ambassador from the 
States of Holland, and was receive 
cd with every jmssible mark of dis- 
tinction. He concluded with the 
king a treaty, consisting of thirty- 
thfee articles. Among other stipu- 
3 N 
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lations it was agreed, that a per- 
manent peace should be establish- 
ed between the Dutch and the 
Candians ; and in case of an attack 
by the Portuguese, the former 
agreed to resist them with all their 
forces. In return, the king allow- 
ed the Dutch to build a fort, at 
Cottiarum ; and to erect at Candy 
warehouses for goods. All his sub- 
jects were at liberty to traffic with 
the Dutch, who were allowed to 
export all sorts of merchandize 
free of duty- Various other ad- 
vantages, commercial and personal, 
were extended to them. 

The Portuguese were alarmed 
at this alliance, and attempted to 
prevent its effects. But their ef- 
forts, though renewed lyith vigour 
for several successive years, proved 
ultimately unsuccessful. In 1656 
the Portuguese were reduced to 
the necessity of surrendering Co- 
lumbo to the Dutch, after a siege 
of seven months, and after a loss 
to the combatants of, at least, three 
thousand lives. By the fall of this 
place, an end, in fact, was put to 
the dominion of the Portuguese, 
about a century and a half after 
their first arrival. In J658 the 
Dutch, under Van Goens, took 
/Manaar, and the Portuguese were 
shut up in Jafnapatam, their only 
remaining fort. At length, after 
an obstinate defence, a Portuguese 
fleet, which attempted to relieve 
the place, being defeated, and no 
hope of succour being left, the 
garrison surrendered, and the Por- 
tuguese were thus totally driven 
from the island. 

Soon after the expulsion of the 
Portuguese, about the year 1672, 
the French seemed inclined to dis- 
pute the possession of Ceylon. Ac- 
cordingly, they appeared off the 
island with a large fleet, entered 
into a treaty with the native prin- 
ces, and avowed their determina- 
tion to expel the Dutch. But their 
enterprize, planned without wis- 
dom, was executed without spirit, 
and imaginary obstacles prevented 
the French finally from even at- 


tempting to gain a settlement on 
the island. The English made an 
unsuccessful attempt to gain pos- 
session of Ceylon in the year 1782, 
the particulars of which would 
carry us beyond our prescribed 
limits. The junction, however, of 
the Dutch with the French in the 
late war, was the signal lor the 
commencement of our operations 
against their colonies in the East. 
In 1795 a body of troops was ac- 
cordingly detached for the con- 
quest of Ceylon ; and this enter- 
prize was crowned Math complete 
success. 

From this rapid sketch of the 
history of Ceylon, and its geo- 
graphical position, M'e noM' pro- 
ceed to an analysis of the interest- 
ing work before us. 

The author professedly confines 
himself to the discussion of those 
subjects, which have not been pre- 
sented by other authors, or to the 
exhibition of those under a new 
aspect, Mhich could not be alto- 
gether excluded. Wo have ex- 
amined and compared the works 
principally referred to ; and find- 
ing his averments well-grounded, 
we have derived thence additional 
confidence in the value of his com- 
munications, and the claim they 
have to the approbation of the dif- 
ferent classes of readers mentioned 
in the commencement of our re- 
marks. In pursuance, then, of these 
views^ we shall be guided by the 
order observed in the work itself. 

Stating the importance of Cey- 
lon VLndc.v political and commercial 
considerations^ the following are the 
author’s words : — 

Deeply interested, however, as the 
British public must feel, in every thint' 
that concerns either Indian commeice or 
Indian policy, there is one part ol oiir 
possc>sicinsin the East that has not hi the’ to 
excited that lively attention, (o which hy 
its iinpoitance, it is tilirly entitleil. This 
pos-esMon is one, that, in the c\ent of a 
great leverse of foitune <»n the continent 
rif Ijidia, would still atfoid us a most com- 
manding position, ifinilncMhleby the In- 
dian powers in the Peiiinsnla, and yet so 
situated as to give us the greatest facility 
of regaining the sovereignty of that conn- 
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try. The importance of it appears to 
have been either ini>conceived, or grossly 
neglected, by the French Govenunent, 
diiiihg its former struggles for supeiiority 
in the Fast ; tor when this spot was in 
tlie possession of the Dutch, and they 
%veie uii I'l- the influence of the French, 
it would have been but wise in the latter 
to have made themselves masters of it. 

The country I am speaking of is the 
Island of Ceylon; winch, fiom its cen- 
tral position in the Eastern seas, and 
its contiguity to the Peninsula, possesses 
advantages, in some respects, not to be 
equalled ; and is peculiarl) .suited for a 
depot of military strength in European 
troop>, with which e\'ery part of the In- 
dian coast may from that point be kept 
in awe. 

Nor are these prudent considerations 
unnecessaiy, however firmly established 
wc may tliink ourselv'es in India. In 
framing our Eastern government, we have 
granted to its subjects < iioV and t 
justice; but tlie natiiie of oui posse'«.'^ions 
there made it prudent and necessar} that 
we should retain in our hands the whole 
political power. 'I’hc character of British 
comts stands hiudi in the opinion ot !. ast- 
ern nations. Our .subjects in Iinli.i are 
now sensible of tliese ble.ssiugs, and that 
their persons are piotected fiom the in- 
.<ults of immorality, and the attacks of 
the a.ssassin. Their property is secure 
from the encroachments of the poweiful, 
riud from the ii^sault.^ of the rubber. Our 
courts ot law, and the impartiality whicii 
chaiacleiizes them in the adniini^uation 
of justice to nati\es or Europeans, hr. 
contributed as much as military strength 
towards our undistuibod jiossession ut 
those \ast regions, Tiie authority, - 
ever, to which wc demand their obedi- 
ence, must act ou their mind ; not only 
$0 as to per.suade their inhabitants tliac 
we have at heait their inteie-t, ti eir pio- 
tdetiou, and their happiness, but abo 
that we have ample means to enfoice our 
measures witli vigour, it necessary. ''Fo 
govern those regions, able men are requi- 
site, who have served a long apprentice- 
ship in the .science of combining the hap- 
iduess and wealtli of tlje subject wi.h the 
powei and prosperity of the .sovoi eign — 
men of a steady and film tempeu pos- 
sessing a libeial and cnbirged mind, well 
.Stored with the knowledge of ci\illa'.vs 
and polity, and as exr.lted a^ the station 
ill which they are placed » Tliey ought to 
use the great powers vested in tlieir liands 
uith vigour; yet that \igoui should be 
sea.soned by judgment, and tempered 
with moderation, 'j hey should possess 
local information; and an .icquaintam e, 
not only with the habits, wants, and incli- 
nations of the millions they are to eovern, 
but al&o with the abilities and character^ of 
all those indiMduals who are to be tlie 


channels of their executive power : for, as- 
the subordinate officers of govern merit conii: 
more frequently and more immediately 
into contact with those who are govei ned, 
so it is their charactei and their conduoc 
that will ensure compliance and subjec- 
tion, or provoke disobedience an<I revolt. 

If these views of the politic<d .‘^tate of 
India be correct, if our possessions there 
demand such anxious care for their pre- 
servation, our keeping a fiim footing on 
such a spot as Ceylou, contiguous to the 
Peninsula of India, must ceitaiuly be a 
matter of the first importance to the Bri - 
tish public. 

The harbour of Trincomale is open to 
the largest fleets in eveiy season of the 
year, wlien the st<)rms of the south-west 
and north-east monsoons render impracti- 
cable, or ver)'^ dangerous, the approach to 
other ports in India. This circumstance 
alone ought to fix our attention to that 
spot, as peculiarly adapted to he made a 
stioug military depot, and a place of great 
mercaniile resort, if a general fiee trade 
be established from India to other parts 
of the woild. It ought further to be ob- 
served, that the narrowness of the chan- 
nel, whicli sepal ates the l.sland of Ceylon 
from the Continent of India — and the po- 
sition of Adam’s Bridge, which checks 
the violence of the monsooii'',— leaves on 
either side of it a calm sea, and facilitates 
a pa.ssage to the opposite coa>t at all times 
of the year. A respectable European 
force, stationed at Columbo, Jaffnapatam, 
or Trincomale, can, in a very few days 
or hours, be landed on the Malabar and 
Coroniaudel piovinces. 

When, in late years, a ma^^acre was 
committed upon the Engiish officers at 
V'ellorc, which the sous of Tippoo Sultan 
were enabled to promote hy the dissatis- 
fact ion then reigning nniougourov^ u native 
troops, — when the Raj all of Travancore 
rose up in arms at the same moment that 
we were kept under tlie grcatc'^t alarm by 
cventswhich paralysed the strength ofour 
niihtaiy power in Imlia, — then the ad- 
vantage of posses‘'ing thi.s cential position 
was fully appreciatt'd by every ‘sensible 
man in India; and the colei it) with which 
the King’s tioop^: jia^^ed trom Ceylon to 
tlie assistance of the Ea'-t-india Compa- 
ny’s government, did not a little contri- 
bute to jirutect and preserve our Eastcin 
Empire. 

The author now proceeds slight- 
ly to mention the accounts which 
other authors have given of the 
inhabitants of this island, and 
their manners, the production of 
cinnamon, the pearl fishery, and 
the hunting of elephants. He states 
that Knox has given a lively de- 
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•cription of that part of the island, 
and its inhabitants, which was un- 
der the dominion of the King of 
Candy : that Percival and Cor- 
diner have called the attention of 
their readers particularly to the 
territories and inhabitants which 
are now subject to the British Go- 
vernment ; and that from the two 
tetter a pretty correct general idea 
Inay be formed of this interesting 
island, except in what relates to 
its commerce, and the sources from 
which its public revenue is deriv- 
ed, Cordiner having said little on 
these subjects ; and the ISth chap- 
ter of Percival, which chiefly re- 
lates to them, being unfortunately 
very inaccurate. 

As the author's particular atten- 
tion was officially directed to these 
objects, and as they are of the 
greatest importance to this coun- 
try and its government, his re- 
searches are proportionably valu- 
able. He, however, conceives that 
it will not only be entertaining, but 
useful, to give his readers an op- 
portunity of contrasting the ancient 
with the modem state of the island. 
'The following extract, therefore, 
requires no apology. 

We learn from tradition, that Ce\lon 
possessed, in former times, a lari^er popu- 
lation, and a much luulier fttate of culti- 
vation than it now eijjovi. we 

have no data to v\ith any dcinee of 
certitude, the exact peiiod of t!li^ pios- 
perity, yet the fact is luconte^talde. The 
shells which have been left, and whicli we 
observe upon tlie island, lead us gradually 
back to the remotest antiquity. 

The monuments now remaining appear 
to belong to several distinct eras. I shall 
be guided in my conjectures by tlie 
opinions collected from the most in- 
telligent and be>t informed natives. 
Some of the-'C inoiiunients aie construct- 
ed of brick and mortar; and their era is 
traced to a short peilod hcforc tlie con- 
quest by tlie Portuguese, or, at tiie iit- 
niost, so far back' only a^ six hnndred 
years, Ut this class aie the nuns of a 
laige town to he seen near Mantotte. 
Contiguous to it, also, is the celebrated 
Giant’s Tank, whicli would hold, if in 
good lepair, water '^utlicient to siqjply all 
the sunomiding fields to an immense ex- 
tent; its cu( Miiiference or basin, as far as 
CdSi now be traced, is sixteen or eigliteen 


miles in extent ; .and, according to the 
report made in June, 1807, by Captain 
Schneider, Colonial Engineer to the Cc)'- 
lon (io\erijnient, if this tank were repair- 
ed, it would now irrigate the grounds 
which surround it, sutticienf for the pro- 
duction of one million of pnrruhs of 
Paddy,* 

At the distance of about nine miles 
from tliis great tank, an embankment of 
stones and lime has been laid across the 
M(>esely, or Aripo River, in order to 
form there a vast re.servoir, and thus di- 
vert part of the water, by means of ca- 
nals, into the Giant’s Tank. The stones 
of this dam oi embankment are from .se- 
ven to eight feet long, three or four feet 
broad, and from twfi feet and a (piarter 
to three teet thick. The whole length of 
the dam is 600 feet; the breadth, in some 
part?, sixty, in none less than forty feeet ; 
and in height, fiom eight to twelve feet. 

^I'his gives us the idea of .'\ very popu- 
lous country, and of a flourishing nation. 
The town of Mantotte, above mentioned, 
is said to liave been the capital of a king- 
dom founded by the Brahma'hs, who had 
possession of almost all the northern 
parts of Ceylon, including Jaffnapatam. 
Their power was subdued, and their towns 
destroyed, by the kings of Cotta; whose 
fenitoiies were jdaced towards the south, 
near the place wheie tlie Foit of Coluinho 
was ahervvards erected. These events 
must have taken place a considerable time 
before tlie airival of the I’ortuguese, 

The antiejuities of an era further re- 
moved are those built with stones of a 
square cut, and connected together with- 
out the assi'Jtancc of mortar. Of this de- 
scription are several buildings to be seen 
in variou.s parts of tlie island ; some of 
them, I understand, in the interior of 
Candy. Piobably, the most remarkable 
is an ancient Temple of Boodho, situated 
on the point of Dondrea -p Head, between 
iMatnra and Tangalle. (^f this kind of 
building there is also a small temple situ- 
ated at the di‘'tancc of a few hundred 
yaids from Panatigame. About a furlong 
from the first resting place, in travelling 
into the Wanny Country, going from Ver- 
tativo to Trincomale, I saw a small tem- 
ple of most elegant construction. Tlie 
building was a long square, atiout twen- 
ty-two feet in length, ami fifteen w id e ; 
and the .^toncs in perfect ])reseuaf]on. 
The rornice was cut with gieat ta^te, 
much in the same style with the rc'^t of 
Indian architecture ; and the ornaments 
not unlike those that are si'cti in some 


• ,V paiT»h contains about fouy.four pounds, 
English wfigltt, of ncc. 

t Upon furthtr corisideiation, Tam noicfitaiti 
wbettur, at tins tenipir, tin re are noisome of 
tlio^p in'criptions, mi iluiactei** in)w unkno\«n, 
which would Muiiice us to class It well the anti- 
quities of all ej a further rtmoved. 
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ruins of a temple on the Malabar point at 
Bombay. 

But there are ruins in Ceylon which 
seem ro claim a peculiar right to greater 
antiquity than any of the two already 
mentioned, from the circumstance of their 
having on them inscriptions in characters 
which are now unknown. One of these 
insciiptions is to be seen on a stone now 
lying near a temple at Beiitotte, on the 
load between Colombo and Point de Guile. 
In this most ancient era we must place 
the surprising works constructed round 
the lake of Candeley, distant about six- 
teen miles from Trincomalc. This Jake, 
winch comprehends nearly fifteen miles in 
circumference, is embanked in .several 
places with a w'all of huge stones, each 
from twelve to fourteen feet long, bioad 
and thick in proportion, lying one over 
the other in a most masterly manner, so 
as to form a parapet of immense .strength. 
At what time, oi under what government, 
this surprising w*ork was constructed, 
there is no satisfactory account to be ob- 
tained ; hut its maguirude evince-^ a veiy 
numerous populatiuii, with a stiong go- 
vernment, possensing the [Miwerof putting 
it into action, and ot It adiug its >rieniilh 
and indiustrv; and exhibiting, at tlie same 
time, a degree of civilization and im- 
provement in the conveniences of life, and 
genius of the mind, from which the pre- 
sent inhabitants are far removed. 'I’liat 
part of this majestic woik partieul.irly 
de.scrves attention, where, by a parapet 
of iie.nly loOfeet breadth in the lia.^c, and 
thiity In tliesumuiir, two hills aie made to 
join in order to encompass and keep in 
tlic water of this lake. 

In this part of the parapet, arches are 
to he seen ; and over these, in the woik 
which i.s iiiidei the level ot the vvater, an 
opi'iiiiigi-i made, enlirely resemhling tho.se 
iHcii by the UomaiH in some of the lakes 
ill Italy; which openings for letting out 
the waters are known by the ap{>eilatiori 
of condottori. What led both the Ro- 
mans and Ceylonese to u.se this peculiar 
manner of giving an egre.ss to the waters of 
lakes, wa<, apparently, the expediency of 
having at all times the same supply requi- 
site for cultivation ; so that this supply 
sliould never fail to the fields, as long as 
any w'ater lemained in the lakes ; and that 
it could be obtained without ever employ- 
ing the labour of man, even wheie, from 
the defect of rains or other cau‘<e, the 
lakes should be brought, by thi.s constant 
discharge, under tlieir ordinary level, by 
which the opening might at tiniON have 
been left above the level of the water: 


by leaves or branches of trees floating ea 
its surface ; which would not be the ease, 
were the passage made in any other 
manner.* 

In this work we find, then, the incon^. 
testable signs of an immense populatioo, 
and an extensive agriculture. It is, ap- 
parently, the mo^t ancient of all other 
woiks extant in Ceylon ; so ancient, that 
it caunot be traced to any of the govero- 
nients or kingdoms of tlie Braliraans, 
We must therefore say, that the further 
back we go towards the remotest anti- 
quity, we find this Island rising in the 
ideas it impresses upon our mind, respect- 
ing its civilization and piosperitv. f 
Before quitting this subject, we must, 
however, fix our attention a little longer, 
upon that coast of Ceylon which is conti- 
guous to the Peninsula. The soil is there 
peculiaily barren, and only adapted in. 
>ome parts to the cultivation of rice. 
The ground appears naked for many miles 
together ; and the atmo'jphere is dry to 
an excess, both for want of rain, and in 
coiive<[tience nf a cor. stunt wind, or cur- 
rent Mt air, that pan lies the soil, and is 
de^tnietive of vegetation. This part of 
the coast ni fact, both for<oil and cli- 
iiiat<‘, the worst ot the island; yet it i.s 
hen' that vve find the (oant’s Tank, and, 
not fai from it, the ruins of tlie tow n of 
Maiitottc — niaiks ot a great and rich po-. 
jmlatlon ; a fact confirmed by tradition. 
How if came to pass, that a numerous and 
jiowi'itui nation in former times fixed it« 
residence ui thi.s ino^t impioduclivc and 

• r<)nttntt(,if‘ i*. atsf* tn be seen ni niany of 
the ttinks ot Uit- VVitiny province. 

t There i<! .i p*i;;od t tou v notes $ 0 ' tli of Batti. 
c.i!aii. iu the ceutie of a vejytliu'k forest- it 
wab iHiktiowii lo iMiropLaiif, until discovered by 
Mr. Soweis. collector ot HetocAtaii, in the year 
ISIO 1 should be at a Inssmwliat era to class 
It. The size of ttie Imililmg IS gigantic ; and the 
prejudiced native« report tliat it was erected many 
thouvaod >ed!s aijo, bv giants ten cubits tall. Tiie 
cone lorraing tlie paa »da is entirely covered witfi 
lrrick‘ and mortar; its basis is about one quarter 
tif a mils in cncuinfeience , and the top and side* 
arc now planted with laige trees that have fixed 
tlieir roots in the ruins, and, cievatiiig their heads 
filtv and sixty feet high, sliade this little hill,, 
laised, as is said, like tlie Egyptian p\ramid«, m" 
honour of the dtaii. The Jirtcicnce between the 
pyramids, andtbe Boodiio pagodas, of winch this 
IS said to be one, that the former are supposed 
to be tlic tombs of wliole families of royal mood, 
or at least a repoittorv of the entire remains of 
"iiedvna'tv , uln'e wnbiti the foundations of tbe 
hottr there is 1 iid but a sm.ill piece of Hoodfio’a 
hones. And i crMinly, if tiiere is aflii.illv a part 
of Ins bom «, as is insisted on by to" Boodhit’s, 
m 1 verv pagoda, ttio>c’ fragments must ut conse- 
quence, be\ery sma'l. 

The pagoda winch 1 ain describing i» snnounil- 
eii bv a 'qua e lociosnre, a mile in circumference^ 
Consisting of a broi l wall made of hnek and mor- 
l..r, and Itumz wulitn it a number of ci Us. Tf>€ 
cr'in.tue !o I ins inc lojtire is throngb a colonnade 


fcut by being placed, horizontally, .so vety 
low as the under part of the bed of the 
lake, it has the advantage of always di.^- 
cirijirgiiig a .suificieut (quantity of water, 
as long as tliere is any in the lake it-'Clf : 
and tile passage can never be encuuiuei ed 


of ttunc pill.u', about ten feet h gh. 

Ncai thi' tMgod.i .ire seen the rums of another 
hirL;e bui'diuc, ol the same materials, ^me of 
tlie names report that it was the pal .ice of a h mg, 
erected inaov j « os after the pagoda} but no ra- 
tion li account ot the time in which these vn>rk» 
wvre consii acted, or by whom, has hitherto bcea 
obtained* 
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uncongenial part of the inland, and what 
were the causes that afterwards made it 
forsake it, and leave it again to its origi- 
nal barrenness and desolation, are matter 
for curious inquiry. I have heard vague 
accounts of tlie conquest of that country 
by some of tlie warlike Hindoo nations 
Jfring on the opposite side of the Penin- 
sula, and of their being subsequently dri- 
ven back by the kings that governed other 
parts of the island : yet tills will not ac- 
count for an inducement to coitquer so 
barren and wretched acountry,nor foi the 
interest that could excite the Ceylonese to 
dispo>j'ess the invaders from it; for they 
have at any care proved, by their entirely 
forsaking it themselves, that the object 
was not tempting. Others, I have heard, 
attribute its former prosperity to its hav- 
ing been the place where pilgiims from 
the Peninsula landed in great numbers, 
on their way to visit some renowned tem- 
ples in the iiouth-east part of the island; 
but this appears an insufficient cause of 
the great populousuess and extensive state 
of fos*ced cultivation, of which we see the 
remains. 1 have, on the examination of 
the country, formed some conjectures, 
which I will here olfer to my readers. 

It seems incontestable, that Indian na- 
tions, not the Aboiigiuesof Ceylon, had 
from the most early times on record 
taken possession of that paitof the i-sland, 
and expelled the Ceylonese, if these in 
trutJi did ever inhabit it. Commerce, 
however, and not tiie indulgence in a spi- 
rit of conquest, was, in my opinion, the 
pursuit of those nations. 

I suppose, that in remote antiquity, the 
coasting trade, from one halt of Asia to 
tile other lialf, must have passed through 
the straits of Manar; and that, conse- 
quently, a gieut emporium was formed 
on the coast ot Ceylon opposite to it. 

Prior to tile dh^covciy of the compa'^s^ 
when ixiarinerj could not f^ itely vtuture 
from the sight of land, they had no alter- 
aative, in parsing trom the Malabar to the 
Coromandel coast, but by the straits be- 
tween Ceylon and the Peninsula, or by 
rounding that island. To effect the latter, 
however, by keeping close to the island, 
is impiaci icahle, except by waiting for the 
changes ot the regular niousoons. The 
south-we^t, that blows from April till 
iieptember, and is favourable to vessels 
going from Cape Comorin to Manar, or 
the coast of Ceylon near it, renders it im- 
practicable to proceed thence to tlic point 
of Dondrea Head. The ijortli-cast, that 
prevails from October to tlie month of 
Pebruary, would facilitate the passage ot 
the^e ves>e!s from Manar to Dondrea 
Head ; but ilieie they must wait again lor 
the sontii-\ve>t, befote they can proceed to 
Triucomale, Point Pedro, and the coast of 
Coromandel. Even now that navigation 
is much improved, the Indian vessels that 
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trade between Ceylon and the coast of 
Coromandel effect only one voyage in the 
year, and wait for the change of the regu- 
lar munsoon to undertake their leturn; 
but larger vessels, with the a'^sistance of 
the compass, carry on au c.xtensive and 
animated commerce from the Gulphs of 
Persia and Aiabia to the rich provinces of 
Bengal andChiaa, witiioiit even stopping 
at Ceylon for refreshments, but leading ii 
at a considerable distance, utile.ss when 
passing with a favourable monsoon. 

If, therefore, to round Ceylon, they 
were compelled in former times to employ 
at least twelve months, it i.s but fair to 
think that merchants, with vessels of dif- 
ferent burdens, would flock to the straits 
of Manar, or to those of Pom ben, oppo- 
site Manar ; and that those vessels which, 
from their size, could not pass these shal- 
low strait.'!!, would be unloaded, and the 
merchandise either removed in boats, to 
be trausliipped in other vessels as they 
arrived from the opposite coast of Ijidia, 
or be deposited in stores, lo wait an op- 
portunity of obtaining the necessary con- 
veyance. 

These circumstances must, consequent- 
ly, have assembled a large concourse ot 
trading people on the shores of those 
straits, and on the country contiguous to 
them. 

Many merchants from Persia and Ara- 
bia, fiom Surat and the Malabar coast, 
would prefer disposing of their goods at 
those places of depot, and returning home 
with their ships laden with tiie produce of 
Coromandel, and of the countries near or 
beyond the Ganges. Hence, numberle.'*^ 
ostabiishmeursiiiust necessarily have been 
tornied at and near Manar, for the conve- 
nience of inaiiy trading nations. 

The author, in stating the diffe- 
rent views which the Portuguese 
and the Dutch had when they go- 
verned this settlement, informs us, 
that the Portuguese were chiefly 
anxious to obtain rich exports for 
its productions. It was to the sale 
of these exports in Europe that 
their interest was attached, and 
the profits, both of its government 
and of its servants, depended upon 
that sale. Prom the information 
which he had been able to collect, 
it appears, that they interfered 
very little in the civil administra- 
tion of the country. The different 
institutions, laws, and customs of 
the natives, their distinctions of 
rank, their habits of private life, 
and their public ceremonies, were 
not only preserved by their mas- 
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ters with the most jealous care, 
but w'ere even imitated aud follow- 
ed by themselves. Yet they inter- 
fered greatly in religion, and pro- 
selytism was pursued with an ac- 
tivity and perseverance, wdiich has 
not been followed by their succes- 
sors, the Dutch and the English. 

Commerce seems to have been 
the sole object of the Dutch, The 
company had retained the exclu- 
sive trade in every article of ex- 
port or import. Foreign vessels 
arriving at the island could buy 
and sell only at the magazines of 
the company ; and the inhabitants 
of the colonies were in the same 
predicament. Foreigners were al- 
lowed, at a later period, to expose 
rice and paddy for sale in the ba- 
zars or market places ; and to buy 
there, in return, several commodi- 
ties, of which the company had 
abandoned the monopoly. The 
trade of individuals began then to 
augment, w ithout visibly adding to 
the profits of the company, but 
greatly improving the state of the 
colony. The Portuguese had been 
totally negligent of all improve- 
ments in agriculture, and particu- 
larly in those of the first necessity. 
The Dutch were equally remiss in 
this important point, until later 
times. It is true, however, that 
the cultivation of pepper, coffee, 
and cardamoms, had been introduc- 
ed with some success : others were 
less successful ; and the produc- 
tion and manufacturing of silk had 
entirely failed. The colony was 
valued only for the cinnamon, and 
for the opportunity which it gave 
to the directors of their East-lndia 
Company and those in the admini- 
stration of the government at Ba- 
tavia, to employ and provide for 
some of their relatives and friends. 
Some time, how^ever, before the 
Dutch lost this settlement, agri- 
culture was encouraged, order w’as 
introduced into the financial de- 
partment, and the civil institutions 
of the natives were scrupulously 
protected from all innovations, 
from the fear of exciting discon- 
Jslaiic Journ* — No. 17. 


tent. Prosperity attended these 
measures, and agriculture was con- 
siderably augmented ; but yet 
nineteen-twentieths of the ground 
lay waste. 

In this progressive state of im- 
provement was Ceylon placed 
when it fell into the possession of 
the British troops, who completed 
the conquest of it in 1796. Pass- 
ing over the first measures which 
were adopted in consequence of 
this event, and the result of them, 
we proceed with our author to re- 
mark — that, approaching towards 
the south, all the coast of the 
island, along the coasts of Chilaw, 
Colombo, Point de Galie, and Ma- 
tura, participates of the south- 
west monsoon, that blows upon the 
Malabar coast from May to Au- 
gust; and the climate resembles 
that part of the Peninsula, with 
the exception, that it feels also, iu 
some degree, the north-east mon- 
soon, and therefore is of a tempera- 
ture generally more moist than the 
Malabar coast. The rest of Cey- 
lon is subject to the north-east 
monsoon only, and has a climate 
exactly like that of the coast of 
Coromandel ; consequently exces- 
sively dry from February to No- 
vember. A due attention to this 
peculiarity of climate is of the ut- 
most importance, as the neglect of 
it has caused the failure of many 
attempts to introduce the cultiva- 
tion of new productions. 

On the south coast there are 
many large beautiful rivers, run- 
ning at the distance of only eight 
or ten miles from each other. But 
the whole of the otlier coast has 
only two rivers of magnitude ; the 
Balticalo river, w^hich fertilizes that 
district, peculiarly adapted to the 
growth of rice; and the Mahaville 
Gange, which flows near Trinco- 
male, and is the largest r.v m* m the 
island. Few^ of thes r*v.r» are 
navigable, even to small barges, 
higher than fifteen or sixteen miles 
from the shore. 

With respect to tlie navigation at 
sea round CeyloH) is practicable 
VoL. III. 3 O 
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by large ships from Point Pedro 
to Trincomale, Balticalo, Point de 
Galle, and Colombo : but from this 
point to Manar and Jaffnapatam, 
commerce must be carried on by 
wnall vessds, not exceeding 100 
tons, and even vrith them, the 
greatest part of their cargo must 
be unshipped in passing the chan-* 
nels of Pomben or Manar. The 
principal part of this trade, in fact, 
IS conveyed in small doneys, from 
twenty to forty, or fifty tons bur- 
den, The navigation of them is 
nearly half as cheap as that of 
square-rigged vessels ; and they 
answer very well the purposes of a 
coasting trade, being always in 
sight of land, and most frequently 
in shallow water, regulating their 
voyages so as to arrive at the port 
of their farthest destination with 
the assistance of one monsoon, and 
returning with the other. 

The natives of the Coromandel 
coast, in the peninsula of India, 
have the greatest commercial in- 
tercourse with the ports of Cey- 
lon, Many come here to reside in 
them for years, carrying on a brisk 
trade, and forming connections with 
families which are of the same 
casts with themselves. 

Our author attaches great im- 
portance to the various descrip- 
tions of the people which inhabit 
this island ; as a correct knowledge 
of them, he says, is indispensable, 
before we can appreciate the good 
or bad policy of such measures as 
have been or may be adopted by 
the European powers that govern 
tliem. 

According to his statement, 
the inhabitants of Ceylon may be 
divided into four distinct nations 
only, but all different in origin, 
religion, and manners. In the ter- 
ritories of the King of Candy, the 
mass of the population is Ceylonese 
proper. These occupy also the 
south and south-west coasts of the 
island, from Hambangtotte to 
Chiiaw. 

The Malabars, or Hindus, pos- 
sess the north and north-east coast, 


and the peninsula of Jaffnapatara, 
The Musulmans who maybe con- 
sidered as the most laborious and 
industrious part of the population, 
are dispersed throughouttheisland ; 
but less in those districts w hich are 
inhabited by Hindus. In the 
district of Putlam they form the 
great mass of the population. 

The Vedas, or Bedas, who, by 
all appearances, are probably in- 
digenous in the island, live in a 
savage state, in that large forest 
which extends from the south to 
the east and north, upon the bor- 
ders of our frontiers, as well as far 
into the Candian territory, arid 
upon the Wanny provinces. 

The Ceylonese proper derive 
their origin from Siam. This is 
the opinion which generally pre- 
vails among them ; and the fact is 
related in their history. Their 
language and religion (the Bu- 
dhist) are the same as the Siamese. 

The Moors, who are now esta- 
blished in Ceylon, are not descend- 
ants of those Moguls who invaded 
the Peninsula. They do not re- 
semble them in manners, appear- 
ance, or dress, although they pro- 
fess the same religion. They can, 
therefore, be no other than the chil- 
dren of those Arabs, who, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, led 
by commercial pursuits, and the 
thirst of amassing wealth, con- 
quered several of the sea-ports of 
India, and many of the islands, 
nearly as far as China. 

The Hindus, who occupy the 
eastern and northern parts of Cey- 
lon, are evidently from the same 
stock as those who inhabit the 
opposite coast of the Indian conti- 
nent. 

As the author’s reflections and 
remarks on the origin of casts, in 
the division of Indian nations, an 
institution peculiar to that part of 
the w'orld, are extremely interest- 
ing, we shah present them in his 
own language - 

TIic origin of ca>t3 in India has hi- 
therto been ^^eiicrally attributed to their 
legislation. We find, indeed, both iu 
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their political as well as in their religious 
institutions, that this distinction of casts 
is sanctioned, commanded, and regulated, 
ivitli the most minute and scrupulous at- 
tention. Hence, we uaturally conclude, 
that where those laws were enforced, the 
Indians must have attained a high degree 
of civilization, and a great proficiency in 
the arts, tending to improve the comforts 
and refinements of society ; for what is 
this distinction of casts, but a division of 
labour carried to some degree of perfec- 
tion, made permanent by those laws, and 
fixed to certain families and classes of so- 
ciety ? But it is desirable to investigate 
a little further; and ask, what were the 
causes that placed this tlivisiou of labour 
under the immediate attention of the le- 
gislator, and persuaded him to perpetuate 
the same occupations in the same families 
—TO form distinct casts, and place im- 
passable barriers between them, — and to 
confine each member of society, by a di- 
rect infringement upon his natural liberty, 
*0 the exercise of that pai ticular profes- 
sion in which he is born, if 1 may so 
express it? The answ'er to tliis question 
may be found, I think, Mu what is observ- 
able as pievalent among all Eastern na- 
tions ; namely, an obligation attached to 
every individual to give a certain portion 
of his personal labour to the prince or 
state under which he lives. The gold 
and silversmiths, for instance, and other 
mechanics, were under an obligation to 
perform certain works for the sovereign 
without payment; the cultivator of the 
land was to attend a certain number of 
days in each >car, to repair the public 
roads and buildings, or to the cultivation 
of the royal domains ; and even the ser- 
vices of the military were required with- 
out remuneration, lu fact, previous to 
the general introduction of money, and 
while commerce, from necessity, was car- 
ried on more by barter than by sale, no 
mode more natural could be adopted by 
the heads of families or tribes for procur- 
ing the acknowledgements and tributes of 
their inferiors ; and this method had con- 
sequently prevailed from time immemo- 
rial. Upon the enlargement of society 
and the increase of population, it must 
have been felt by the Prince, that he 
could, with much greater facility, exact 
from all individuals the peiformauce of 
their duty in their different occupations, 
if families and tribes were confined cadi 
to distinct professions, and placed under a 
regulated system of policy, administered 
by their particular headmen. The faci- 
lity W’hich this arrangemetit afforded for 
putting them into action is too percepti- 
ble to require demonstration. When the 
Prince or Legislator first fixed the division 
of casts in his domains, we have reason 
to suppose that be was attentive to attach 
tht greatest number of individuals to 


those whose services were likely to be 
most w^anted by the country. Probably 
the exigencies of the state, or the caprice 
of the Prince, regulated the proportions 
of the first division; but we cannot help 
remarking, that this very permanent pro- 
portion must subsequently have proved 
highly detrimental to general improve- 
ments in agriculture and commerce, and 
is liable to great exceptions, as to its apti- 
tude in administering to the exigencies of 
the state. When the public interest de- 
manded an augmentation in the number 
of hands lequisitefor the cultivation of 
the soil, and a diminution of those em- 
ployed in works of manufacture, it was 
no longer possible to break through those 
boundaries and privileges of casts, which 
liad been sanctioned by ancient laws, reli- 
gious injunctions, and the reverence of 
mankind.* 

Another peculiarity in the Indian insti- 
tutions must here be taken notice of; 
namely, that no other species of govern- 
ment, than the monarchical or despotic, 
seems to have ever existed in India before 
any part of it fell under the dominion of 
the Kuropeau powers. This circum- 
stance, combined with the general ancient 
custom of levying almost all taxes in per- 
sonal labour, and the distinctions of casts, 
— all of which are peculiar to the £ast,— 
induce me to think that those insiitutiona 
are the consequences of arbitrary and des- 
potic governments. 

In ancient Europe, where a greater Va- 
riety of goveniraenrs has prevailed, but, 
for the most part of a popular, or repub- 
lican nature, no such distinctions of casts 
were known ; nor was it the practice, 
under those goveniinents, to levy taxes by 
personal labour. I believe the few in- 
stances of this kind that existed, like the 
Corvee (eura vice) in France, were con - 
fined to monarchical governments. Cer- 

* Among the arguments which I have {heard or 
read, in pi oof of tlie great antiquity of civilization 
in India, those which have been deiived from the 
habitant* 

• " ■ , tor it 1$ 

■ lave been 

preceded by many steps of un^rovement in the 
agriculture and manufactures of the country, *o 
as to have both suggested, and rendered useful, a 
great division and '>ubdiVMion of labour, such as 
is explained in ilie celebrated «ork<> of Adam 
Smith. It 13 with a view to maintain this great 
subdivision of labour, that such separations of 
social classes have been confirmed by law. This 
reflection carries the mind back from that penod 
to The earliest eras, in oider to look i.,to them 
for the rising of that first degree of civilization 
which we find was aheady completed at tbe time 
of which we itave the most remote kmu^ ledge of 
India. Hut the ronsidtration that will impress us 
with the strongest siirpi ise at the excessive tengtli 
of time that must have elap od liefore the laws* 
religion, manners, and haMi of the Indians ooiila 
be modelled to (hat state <0 order and refinement 
in which tiicy wtre found by Alexander and his 
officers, arises from contemplating how trifling 
are the changes that have taken place from that 
period to the present times. Tbe difference is so 
little perceptible, that Uie description of India 
and its inhabitants give* t^them agrees elinost 
eniirelv with what is now seen, 

302 
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tainly, tite institution that most resem- 
t)lfcd the lc\yiiiKof a tax in personal la- 
hoiir was that by which, iu feudal tunes, 
theattfinlance of vassals was reqniied by 
their hud, paitjculaily during war. This 
fact coi lo'ooraies the coujectuie, that this 
mainui of lew yin'r taxes, as well as the 
lirst estahli'-hment of casts in India, was 
probably owing to the nature of the gu- 
vermuent'' that there prevailed. 

As !o the multiplicity of distinctions in 
their cast>, the Cey hmese can boa-^t of be- 
ing as abundant .is any other Indian na- 
tion, if not moic so; for almost every 
protes'-ion torru" a ])articular ca>t, under 
the gu dance of sepaiate head-nu n. Gold 
and .‘'ilver.smiths — fishermen — bai bei s — 
washciiuen — manuh ctuieiN of or 

coTintiy sugar — the drawers ot toddy — 
thema.'VjSof Inue <m mortar, and, in 
fact, every othei occ. 'atioii — .dl foim dis- 
tinct casts- As It is not my object, how- 
ever, to enter into tm endless, and not 
very diveitiug, cnumeiatioii of these 
casts, — their privilege?*, and their duticf^, 
— I vrill refer the moi't curious of my 
readers to V.ilemrtie ; vv.iere they will be 
informed of the rink'' arrd privilege, •> 
granted to them, and ot the duties which 
they are bturn i to peifoim. 

We cannot resist the inclination 
we feel to allow the author to give 
his opinion respecting the charac- 
ter of the Ceylonese in his own 
terms ; — 

Of the character nf the Ceylonese I con- 
ceive it to be a difficult task to give u 
faithful '*< iincation. 'Ihey are, iu gene- 
ral, very r'e.>erved iir their address, and 
mild in their manners : but wbetlier that 
reser\e may not ire the restraint inipoM*d 
'by suspicion ; and that mildness, in some 
degi'iT, the ronsefjueuce ot a want of feel- 
ing ; at'* (|ii ''•ions winch, notwith^tan(l- 
jug 111 le'idetue of MXteeir years rn their 
country, I will not attempt to decide. 
Certain it is, that crimes of the deepest 
dye have occasimially been jrerpetr.ited 
among the lower casts. The conduct, 
however, of the better casts is piiucijially 
decoioM> ,tnd correct. A Ceylonese Ctiu - 
not very easily be roused to resentment 
and blood»;ie<l ; yet, it he be impelled, by 
passion ot .aidity, to determine on vio- 
lence, Ire cannot be diverted from his 
purpose by the thought or presence of 
those o ject.s which, in others, by acting 
upon the imagination, w'ould ai^itate the 
mind, .shake it fiom its intent, and ar- 
rest tire hand of the murderer when he 
had pn parerl tostuki* tire blow. 

The -leia. t «>f teelin" which they have, 
in some (le.- tee, in common with other 
Indians, secures to them great advantages 
in ali their transactions with Euro- 
ropeansj ayd we cannot deny then? a 


masterly address in working upon the feel- 
ings of others, w’hile they can keep them- 
selves entirely free from every emotion. 
They alno know, to perfectiou, the artof in- 
sinuating themselves into the good opini- 
on and favour of their superiors. Among 
the Modilears, this art is .recounted a ne- 
cessary part of their ediicatron ; they are 
courteous and guarded ju then speech ; 
and so ready to coiiicirle in vvinte\er may 
he wislied by a superior, that they actually 
aequiie, by that means, a very decided 
and strong influence on his mind. pA’en 
sucli undertakings as tlle^ know to be be- 
yond tlieir reach, they will seUlorn decline 
rn a direct manner, but latlier trust to 
time and reflection to conunce their mas- 
ter ot the impossibility of aceom pi idling' 
what he desires. However reluctant the 
different British collectors riia} be to ad- 
mit the assertion, 1 can, nevei tireless, 
state vvitlr confidence, that I luue met with 
very few indeed who were not strongly 
influenced in their public conduct by the 
native liead-men that were immediately 
under theircommand, and nearest to tbcir 
persons. Collettors, and even governors, 
of the most distinguished talenis, have 
been under that influence. Governor 
Vander Graaff, w ho w^as by all acknow- 
ledged to bear a superior chaiaiter among 
those who have ruled CeGon, was most 
gi'es^Iy dect ived by his first mtxlilcar, 
Abesinga. This man w’as carrying on a 
false eorrespoudence between the Govei- 
iior and Pelime Talao, first Adigar of 
Canily, in whose name Abesinua was fa- 
bricating letters addressed to the Gover- 
nor-. During this corTespondence, on 
matters of great weight, which w-eie, na- 
turally, never brought to a conclusion, 
many pr-esents were interchanged on both 
sides. Those from the Govei'iior were, as 
customary, aUvays the most costly. When 
the expectations of Mr. Vander Graaff 
w-ere raised to the higlicst, waiting tire 
conclusion of a very tavouiable treaty, 
Abesinga happened to die ; and, to the 
great surprise and mortification of the 
Govei nor, the whole of his correspondence 
with the Carrdian minister w'as found in 
Abesinga’s desk, and the presents in Ids 
chest ♦ 


* The following narrative will give an instance 
of the arts practised by the natuep of Ceylon, 
high and low, to work upon the fee'ings of Eu- 
ropeans t in order to effect which purpose upon 
their pT'sent superiors, there if> good reason to 
believe that they are by no means imd» r the ne- 
cc'siiy of using the same exertions that were 
requisite to move their more sedate and less 
irascible Dutch master?. 

An English gentleman, holding a high public 
situatmn in the colony, had been conducted in 
Ins palrnquin to an evening partv j and after re- 
maining there for some time, tJit bearers became 
anxious to return home. It w^as, fiowevcr, not 
lire, and their master iiad no manner of wish to 
retire from the pleasant society he was in. The 
first step they took to effect tiieir purpose, was, 
to bring the palanquin in front of the door, full 
m tlieir master’* view, and then retire, fle saw 
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Our author informs us, that 
under the denomination of burgh- 
ers are comprehended Europeans, 
and descendants of Europeans, not 
being Englishmen in the service of 
government, descendants of Eu- 
ropeans and native women, chil- 
dren of Ceylonese or Malabars, 
who have become Christians, and 
have changed their dress, assum- 
ing that of Europeans ; and lastly, 
descendants of slaves, made free 
by their masters. These burghers 
are chiefly established in the prin- 
cipal towns, Colombo, Jaftnapatam, 
Point de Galle, Trincomale, Ma- 
tura, Caltura, Negombo, and Ma- 
nar. They are, for the most part, 
concerned in trade. Some are 
employed as clerks in the public 
offices. Few of them are possess- 
ed of land. Their number of males 
and females does not exceed five 
or six thousand. 

Slavery is still acknowledged 
and sanctioned by law, in conse- 
quence of the capitulation of Co- 
lombo, in the year 1796 ; by which, 

It, and took it in good pan, as a niaik of arten- 
tion u> his btarers , in the inein tim-, tile siglit 
ol the p il.inqum bt mg connerted wnlither^cd- 
lection that hewd' to muni homp, made him re- 
flect that tilt tune v' as approaching for letirmg 
from the pal n . SlioitU aitcr, aome of ilie b^ar 
ers weni to seat Uu‘iii>clvts, apjiaientlv in a lugli- 
gent maimer, hy the side of the palaiinuiu. 1 his 
began to protluco in the mind of the master, wliu 
obser\ed it, a kind ot uiiedsmcss, and caused a 
doubt to dll"" wlietliei lie simuUi ni i ot remain 
much longei Now the beari r- wa’cheJ the mo- 
tion-} ot every person 111 ttie party, and Ins in {.ar- 
ticular W henev"r tie ninv“d ftum his chair, or 
aised from one part ot the 100m to another, the 
earers would start up, as if tliey lliouEht he was 
C'* • . 1-. ■ f •' ‘ I “ 


)ie could no longer speak, or ’attend to the cun- 
Teisatio.i that surmundetl him; the doubt whe* 
ther he j-hoold go or stay had made liim (]UJte up.* 
coinfoitabl , and he took no pleasure in ilic 
society wli ch had htfore appeared to him so 
agreeab e But the bearers, observing that eitn 
this had not the de«irtd effect ot hnnginy him 
away, lighted up he lainjis of the jialanqnin ; and 
one of them, taking up a liamt kinttin, began to 
ace in front of It, so that Ins master could not 
elp ob ei ving It , and this actuahv tliiew him 
into a state ot greatt r uneasiness ; yet lie felt to 1 
much reluciance to quit his tnetids to he entirely 
moved awaj. But, at la'll, all the bearv rs stood 
up, and arranged themselves, each at their post, 
by the sides of tiit p«dis of the palanquin ; while 
the one with the lantern {ia< mg up and down, 
gave a full view of tlie whoh a{>paraius. Who 
could resist it > It acted like an . Uttiu shock. Tlie 
master, in an instant, found hlms^ll m his pa- 
lanquin, without being aware how he got into it. 
The bearers took it up, gave a loud shout, and 
ian away with it in Uiuinpb,— The fact was re- 
lated to the author by the gentleman on whom 
toil Uick was practised. 


although the importation of slaves 
into the island is forbidden, and 
the purchase of slaves by a British 
European in the service of Govern- 
ment, renders them free, yet all 
those who were slaves of the Dutch 
or natives, at the time of that ca- 
pitulation, were considered as pri- 
vate property, and doomed to con- 
tinue in servitude thcnis and 
their children and children's chil- 
dren, to all future generations, 
with a right in their masters to dis- 
pose of them to Dutchmen, burgh- 
ers, or natives. 1'he number of 
female slaves is equal, or nearly 
so, to that of the males. They 
may together amount to eight or 
ten thousand. Unless some steps 
are taken to prevent it, slavery 
must be perpetuated in Ceylon, by 
the very act of the existing laws of 
that island, instituted by our go- 
vernment at the time of the i^apitu- 
lation of Colombo. — The author 
conceives either of the following 
methods might be adopted to put 
an end to the slavery in ('eylon. 
One would be to grant to the 
owners of slaves a moderate com- 
pensation : the other to iix a day, 
at the distant period of sixty or 
eighty years, when slavery should 
be abolished. The value of the 
slaves, in the latter case, would 
begin to decline, but very gradu- 
ally, from the day on which such 
a law should be enacted. And 
this act of natural justice, good 
policy, and humanity, could hardly 
be felt as a grievance by the pre- 
sent possessors of slaves. 

From the views which have been 
taken of the different ranks and 
classes of the population of Cey- 
lon, the author proceeds to make 
some general reflections on the 
collective number of the inhabi- 
tants. On this subject he confides 
in the statement of Mr. Hournand, 
a gentleman of the Dutch govern- 
ment, employed in the civil de- 
partment. and who had resided 
upwards of twenty-five years in the 
island. He thus expresses him- 
self;— 
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Tlic common opinion of those that 
I have conversed with is, that the popu- 
lation of Ceylon amounts to two millions 
of inhabitants : one million in the terri- 
tory that is now in the possession of the 
British Government, and another in that 
which belongs to the King of Candy. 
Tills estimate, however, is likely to he ex- 
aggerated. An enumeration, as correct as 
possible, was made in the year 1789, by 
the order of Governor Vander Graaff, of 
all the inhabitants in the territory of the 
Dutch East-lndia Company; and that 
reckoning gave 817,000 inhabitants, of 
both sexes, and all ages. In the villages 
(and they were many), where no regular 
registers of the population had been kept, 
the numbers w'ere taken by approxima- 
tion, and consequently veiy incorrectly. 

With regard to the Candian provinces, 
the popuItUioii is numerous in those that 
are cultivated : but it must be lemarked, 
that, with the exception of the country 
immediately surrounding the town of 
Candy, and the provinces of Ouva and 
Mattele, all the interior of Ceylon is, in 
the proportion of seven-eighths, covered 
with woods and forests ; and therefore it 
may be concluded, that this part of the 
territory of the King of Candy is, in pro- 
portion to its extent, even more thinly 
peopled than the country under the Bri- 
tish Government. 

The Wannyships of Soeilie and No- 
ge^rie, and the whole of the great foiest 
occupied by the Weddas, from Maagame 
in the south, to the Coklay river at the 
northern side of the island, does not con- 
tain ten thousand inhabitants. These re- 
flections will lead to a conclusion, that 
Ceylon does not contain more than one 
million and a half of inhabitants. 

Our author informs us, that he 
has not, from his own observations, 
found reason to contradict this 
opinion of Mr. Bournand ; and 
that, if he were inclined to differ 
materially from it, he would state 
the population of Ceylon a little 
below this calculation, rating that 
which is attached to our own do- 
minions, at 700,000 inhabitants. 
He says, however, that the state 
of the population is, at this time, 
very unprosperous ; for it has of 
late evidently increased so fast 
(owing in his opinion to the intro- 
duction of vaccination) that it 
presses hard upon the means of 
subsistence. He gives a statement 
of the persons who have under- 
gone the vaccine inoculation in the 
British territories in Ceylon from 


the year 1802 to 1812, amounting 
to 221,082. Our government was 
particularly active in promoting 
this relief from the miseries of hu- 
manity ; and its exertions have 
been crowned with complete suc- 
cess ; for the small -pox has actu- 
ally, for several years, been entire- 
ly expelled from Ceylon. 

The author of this interesting 
work has deemed it necessary to 
call the attention of his readers 
to these preliminary statements, 
in order to give them the means 
of duly appreciating the value of 
the succeeding parts of his publi- 
cation. We cannot resist giving 
his concluding remarks in a com- 
pressed form. 

He informs us, that it is not 
land that is wanted to the popula- 
tion of the country ; as there is a 
sufficiency to maintain four times 
the number of its present inhabi- 
tants, if there were capital to put 
into cultivation all the land that is 
capable of being applied to the 
support of man. Capital is want- 
ed to give employment to labour- 
ers, either in agriculture or manu- 
factures. All manufactures are 
exceedingly wanted in Ceylon, 
even those that are most neces- 
sary, Cotton grows with the 
greatest facility, and produces 
abundantly. The Nankin, Bour- 
bon, and Brazil cottons, all suc- 
ceed ; and the buds are ripe with- 
in four months after the seed has 
been put into the ground. Not- 
withstanding this, little cotton has 
been hitherto produced ; and even 
the most common cloths, for the 
use of the natives, are imported 
from the continent of India. Un- 
der this view of the subject, it ap- 
pears doubtful whether the re- 
strictions, which have, since the 
year 1805, been adopted for pre- 
venting the civil servants of the 
British Government in Ceylon, 
from being concerned in commer- 
cial speculations, are productive of 
more advantage or injury to the 
great interests of the island ; for 
they are almost the only persons 
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there who possess the means to 
call labour into action, and to en- 
courage cultivation, manufactures, 
and trade. A subsequent order of 
Government has allowed coloniza- 
tion to British subjects, which had 
been prohibited at our first taking 
possession of the island. Civil 
servants are allowed to possess 
land, which, on applieation, is 
granted to them by government 
upon the most liberal terms, to en- 
courage colonization ; but the re- 
strictions with regard to commerce 
still remain in full force. If the 
public servant may have land, and 
make it useful, he ought certainly 
to be allowed also the liberty of 
manufacturing, selling, bartering, 
or exporting its productions in any 
way that may be most lucrative. 

Thus have we briefly analized all 
those preliminary materials which 
have been deemed necessary to the 
complete view and comprehension 
of the great object of this valuable 
work. In introducing this object^ 
the author observes, that having 
resided sixteen years on the island, 
and having, during that time, been 
actively employed as one of his 
Majesty’s civil servants, it frequent- 
ly occurred to him, that a work up- 
on the resources of the country, 
and the general system of its ad- 
ministrationy would not only prove 
acceptable to the curious, but 
would promote that public interest 
in the welfare of the colony, and 
that spirit of investigation, which 
must evidently tend to improve its 
condition. And he states his con- 
fidence, that this island, when bet- 
ter known, will appear to be a pos- 
session worthy of greater attention 
than it has hitherto obtained from 
the mother country. 

Book I. contains an account of 
the coin and currency of Ceylon, 
depressed state of the exchange, 
and plans for its improvement. 

Our author says that no vestige 
remains of the Portuguese curren,- 
cy ; and that an investigation of 
that subject would throw no light 
on the present currency. 


of Ceylon^ 4^3 

Under the Dutch, the various coins 
which were used in Holland were 
also current in Ceylon, namely, 
the silver stiver, the schelling, the 
guilder or florin, and the ducatoon. 
But the coin peculiar to the colo- 
ny, and which formed the govern- 
ment currency, was the Ceylon 
copper coin, in stivers, now called 
jiices. The standing value of that 
copper coin was dependent on the 
regulation of government, that 
made eighty of them always equal 
to one silver ducatoon. Thirty-six 
of those weighed one Dutch pound 
of the best copper. 

Almost every thing required for 
the Dutch settlement in Ceylon, 
besides what the island produced, 
was imported in the ships of the 
East India Company from Holland 
or Batavia direct. Their trade 
with the continent w’as not exten- 
sive. The Ceylon government 
drew no bills on the settlements of 
that continent, and the remittances 
to it, beyond what the island could 
afford, were made in specie. AH 
remittances to Holland, on the 
contrary, either by public servants 
or merchants, were effected in go- 
vernment bills. From these bills 
government derived a fixed profit. 
It made the applicant pay into the 
treasury eighty stivers for each 
ducatoon (which was the par), be- 
sides a premium equal to eleven 
per cent. Gold pagodas were 
coined at Totecoreen, in the Dutch 
mint established there, under the 
control of the Ceylon government. 
A small number of silver rupees 
were coined by Governors Falck 
and VandergrafiP, and were current 
for thirty-six stivers each. A great 
variety of foreign coins were also 
current in Ceylon, as the Spa- 
nish dollar or piastre, the star and 
Porto Novo pagodas, the Surat or 
Sicca rupee, &c. Their prices were 
also regulated by tb^'r intrinsic 
value, compared with the silver 
ducatoon ; and keeping the ex- 
change of the island currency to 
eighty stivers for each ducatoon. 
those different coins bore a price 
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in copper coin according to that lars were then coined ; paper cur- 
standard. In 1780 the finances of rency in rix-dollars was issued, 
the government becoming embar- payable to the bearer on demand ; 
rassed, Governor Vandergraff, to and the exchange with Madras, 
obviate the difficulties, had re- Bengal, and Bombay, was also 


course to the issue of a paper cur- 
rency, which ultimately and totally 
disturbed the fixed state of that 
currency which the merchants, 
trading to the continent of India, 
had hitherto found a solid basis for 
their commercial calculations. The 
moment that Governor Vandergraff 
allowed the exchange to fluctuate, 
the Ceylon copper coin became 
the true standard currency of 
the colony, regulating its own 
value, instead of the ducatoon, as 
formerly. 

Such was the condition of the 
currency at the time the East In- 
dia Company took possession of 
the settlement. 

One of their first measures with 
regard to the currency, was to 
make a new copper coin, of the 
same weight and quality with that 
of the Dutch. But as the revenue 
was insufficient to pay the current 
expences, particularly when the 
Company had still a body of troops 
in the island, placed under the con- 
trol of the Presidency of Madras, 
it became necessary to draw upon 
that Presidency, either for star 
pagodas in gold, or by bills, to 
make up the deficiency. They 
fixed the value of the Ceylon coin 
at the same rate with that at Ma- 
dras, namely, forty-five fanams, 
180 stivers per star pagoda — thus 
determining at once the deprecia- 
tion at about thirty-four pjr cent, 
from what it had been in later 
years under the Dutch. The duca- 
toon then became worth 140 sti- 
vers, instead of the old fixed rate 
of eighty, making a deterioration 
of seventy-five per cent from the 
original currenc y of the island. 

In January i8()2 the govern- 
ment of the island was transferred 
from the East India Company to 
the immediate management of his 
Majesty’s Ministers for the Colo- 
nial Department, Silver rix-dol- 


altered. 

Various important measures are 
here stated by the Author, illus- 
trative of the deterioration of the 
currency, the description of which 
would carry us into a wider field 
than is consistent with our limits. 
We refer therefore to the follow- 
ing representation by the Author 
on this part of the subject. 

It has been a singular mislortunr to tliM 
colony, that since Goveinoi Vaiuliigi .i iJ 
first began to diatuib the state of its cur- 
rency, every measure afterwartls adopted 
has tended the more to confuse and de- 
teriorate its condition. In the year 1813. 
this depreciation from the original value 
of the Ceylon stiver in 1780 was not les-, 
than 210 per cent. ; for, in 1780, the 
ducatoon exchanged for eighty stivers ; 
in 1813, for two hundred and forty ; 
whichis the relative proportion of eighteen 
rix-dollars for one pound sterling. The 
depreciation, from the year 1802 to 1803, 
was about 90 per cent. 

From all that is here stated, it will ap- 
pear to be my ojuuion, that tlie principal 
cause uf the depression ot thee.xchango 
originated from the debasement and de- 
terioration of the coin, combined vvith the 
refusal of Government to receive the Co- 
lonial CuiTcncy into the Treasury tor bills 
on the Presidencies of India, or upon 
England, at the same rate at which it wa.- 
issued ; and celling those bills at public 
auction, to the highest bidders. 

Another powerful cause, however, of 
this calamity is to be found in the un- 
favourable balance of the trade of tin. 
island. 1 am the nioieconvinetd of the ir’- 
fluence that that balance had upon 
the exchange, and, at tlie s.ime time, oi 
the CO! rectuess of the statements on which 
those balances have been struck, from see- 
ing bow the alterations, that appear in the 
hitter, agree with the changes, which have 
taken place in the tonner. 

Prior to the vear 1809, no statements 
bad been made, with a view to form a 
coirect knowltd.eot the state ot the trade 
Oi Ceylon in imports and e.xpoits, and in 
the amount of it> loreign didut*' ..nd cre- 
dits. In that year 1 wa> a[»..ou ted to 
tlie situation of Ctimptioih r General 
of 8ea Customs, wiith was placed 
upon a tdgher footing, and iavtated 
with new and great t r j towers. 

rTc be concluded in our nejrt.) 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE, 


East-Indht House^ Feb. 13, 1817. meroiis meeting of the managing owners 
A gcneial court of proprietors of Kast assembled at tliis house, the heads of the 
India Stock was this day held at the prepared petition, they had signified their 
Company’s House in Leadenhall-street, readiness to be examined before a com* 
pursuant to public advertisement, in order mittee of the House of Commons, and to 
to consider of a Petition to the House of produce accounts to establish theallega^ 
Commons, on the subject of relief to be tions in the petition as the giouud for so- 
granted to the owneis of certain of the liciting relief j and the draft of the p«- 
Company’s ships. tition being also read. Resolved, that 

The usual routine business having been this court approve the said report and 
disposed of, — petition. Whereupon, draft of an ad- 

The Chairman (T. Reid, Esq.) said— vertisement, giving notice that a general 
I have to acquaint the court that it is court will be held on Thursday next, for 
wet for tlie purposeof laying before it the the purpose of considering the said peti- 
draft of a petition intended for presenta- tion, was read and approved.” 
tioii to the honorable House of Commons, The Chairman . — “ Now, if it is the 
for leave to bi ing in a bill that may enable pleasure of the general court, the petition 
the court of directors to afibrd relief to intended to be presented to the House of 
certain owners of ships in the Company’s Commons shall be read. It contains a 
service, under the particular circum- great deal of nairative, with which it is 
stances of their case. In order to render not necessary to take up the time of the 
tlie proprietors masters of the subject, court — but the most substantial parts, re- 
the reports, in consequeiw of which a lative to the proposed relief, shall be laid 
petition to the Hoiisj: of Commons had before the propiietors.” 

“been founded by the directors, should be Extract of tlie petition : — 
read.” << That at the time when this country 

The Clerk then read the reports as fol- was restored to a state of peace, by the 
low : — Treaty of Paris of the 20th of Nov. 1815, 

‘‘At a court of directors, 11th Feb. several contracts were subsisting between 

1817. A report from the committee of your petitioners and suudiy persons for 

shipping dated this day, being read, stat- their supplying your petitioners with 
ing, that since making their report of the ships for their regular service for several 

Util October last, with which was voyages which then remained to be per- 

snbmitted draft of a proposed bill to formed at certain fixed rates of freiglit. 
Parliament to enable the court to afford in pursuance of such contracts which had 
relief to tlic owners of certain ship'?, the been made ami entered into agreeably to 
Company's solicitor has prepared draft the prov isiruis of the several acts of Par- 
of a petition to the honorable House of liament ; and the following is a list of 
Commons for leave to present a bill, and such ships, with the rates of freight to 
submitting that the said petition be sub- which they were and may be severally en- 
stituted for the diaft of the beforemeii- titled, and the number of voyages 
tinned bill ; and committee further they were and may be severally bound by 
stating that the Chairman and Deputy their contracts with your petitioners to 
Chairman having communicated to a nu- perform : — 


Number of Voyages 


Date of Contract. 

Names of Ships, 

Chartered Tonnage. 

Frdght per Ton. 

to be performed after 
Nov. ISIS. 

1812 April 1 

Lady Melville 

1200 

£\7 

9 


4 

1808 April 12 

Princess .Amelia 

1200 

17 

9 


2 

1809 March 7 

Lowther Castle 

1200 

ir 

9 


3 

1803 May 18 

Phoenix 

8J8 

18 

15 


2 

1809 Feb. 24 

Charles Grant 

1200 

17 

9 


3 

1810 Nov. 14 

Asia 

9:>8 

19 

0 


4 

1800 Aug. 29 

Rose 

955 

18 

15 


3 

1810 Nov. 14 

Prince Regent 

953 

19 

10 


4 

1810 Nov. 14 

Marq, Welliagtoo 

9()1 

18 

0 


4 

1808 May 11 

Carnatic 

820 

18 

15 


2 

1803 Nov, 2 

William Pitt 

819 

19 

5 


1 

1810 Nov. 14 

Marchion. of Ely 

952 

19 

10 


4 

1809 Aug.j 2 

AsteU 

820 

20 

17 


3 

1811 Nov. 22 

Marqois Camden 

1200 

16 

19 


4 

1808 May 11 

Warren Hastings 

1000 

16* 

19 


3 

J812 S^pt, 2 Minert^a 

4siatic Journ^^}i\o^ 17. 

976 

VoL 

16 

111. 

19 

sp 

5 
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1810 Nor.l4 
1803 Jan. 5 
1803 April 1 

1808 Sept. 7 

1809 Feb. 22 

1810 Feb. 16 


1811 Jan. 11 
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CMay, 

Number of Voyajjes 

. Names of Ships. Chartered Tonnage. 

Freight per Ton. 

to be perfoimed ailer 
Nov. «oth. tsis. 

f'Lord Castlereagli 

812 

£13 

0 

1 

J Huddart (extra) 

547 

13 

10 

1 

\ Carmarthen (do.) 

550 . 

14 

0 

1 

CUnion (do.) 

650 

13 

15 

1 

Princess Char. Wales 

978 

17 

17 

4 

Streatham 

819 

18 

13 

1 

Northumberland 

600 

15 

9 

1 

Bombay 

1200 

18 

0 

3 

Inglis 

1200 

17 

9 

4 

Marquis Huntley 

1200 

20 

9 

3 

Castle Huntley 

1200 

19 

9 

4 

Cabalva 

1200 

19 

15 

3 

Herefordshire 

1200 

17 

17 

5 

Atlas 

1200 

18 

5 

4 

Bridgewater 

1200 

17 

7 

4 

General Harris 

1200 

17 

7 

4 

V'ansittart 

1200 

16 

17 

5 

General Kyd 

1200 

19 

5 

5 


The Chairman . — I shall now move, 
That this court do approve of the said 
petition, and that it be presented to the 
House of Commons."* 

IMr, .V, Dixon wished to know, whether 
the pra)er of tins petition had been 
flrawu up by the ship owners — or whether 
it was a petition of the court of direc- 
tors? 

The Chairman . — “ This is distinctly a 
petition diawn up by the couit of direc- 
tors. It was necessary to ha\e a meeting 
of the ship owners, in order to know 
whether they could, by evidence, support 
the allegations contained in it. The pe- 
tition, as it stands at present, is the act 
of the court of directors, to which they 
now request the consent of the propri- 
etors. That being obtained it will tlien 
l)ecome the petition of the East India 
^mpany.’" 

IVIr. S. Dixvon . — “ Let us know ivliat 
we are about. Has the application of the 
ship owners met the approbation of the 
^urt of directors ?” 

The Chairman . — “ It is manifest that 
It has, from their recommending the 
adoption of this petition to the court of 
|m>prietors.*’ 

Mr. S. Oixon.^*^ "fhe question is now, 
that application may be made to Parlia- 
ment for leave to bring in a bill to enable 
the court of directors to grant relief to 
certain ship owners. RIy observations 
may be impertinent, but I hope I shall 
be excused, this is tlie first time I have 
been present >ince the question has been 
pending. I wish to know whether the 
court of directors liave been apprized that 
they do not possess the pow er of granting 
relief, without applying to Parliament?” 

The Chairman . — 'Phe existing act of 
parliament does not suffer them to grant 
the relief called tor, without going before 
the legislature. The directors have resolv- 
ed on a petition which is now submit- 
ted to the propiietois, for their approval,** 


Mr, Aiderman Athins . — ‘‘ We are com- 
pelled to apply to parliament by petition 
for this power ** 

Mr. .S'. Dixon . — “ My opinion is, that 
the directors possess the power already.” 
(No / no !) 

The Chairman . — “ It has been moved 
and seconded, that this petition be ap- 
proved of by the court of proprietors. I 
shall now put the question."’ 

Mr. Hume was anxious tf. deliver hig 
sentiments on this subject. He was ex- 
tremely sorry, tliat he had come into 
court a few’ minutes too late, this day — 
otherwise he wotnd in the first place liave 
called the attention of the proprietors to 
the resolution agrec<l to by them, on the 
27 th of March, in the last year, on this 
subject. Gentlemen must be aware, 
that thisquestion was not now hiought for- 
ward for the first time 5 but that, on the 
20th and 27th of March 1816, it w’as dis- 
cussed here at considerable length. Many 
of the proprietors now present must 
know, that the resolution of the court of 
directors was, on that occasion, can ied in 
the affirmative — which resolution gave the 
executivebody authority to apjdy to parlia- 
ujent for power to grant pecuniary relief 
to certain ship-owners. Before he pro- 
ceeded farther, he was desirous that the 
court should allow that resolution to be 
read. 

The following resolution was, in conse- 
quence, read by the clerk : — 

That this court, taking into conside- 
ration the general advance occasioned in 
the price of naval stores, by the long con- 
tinuance of the late war, and the other 
reasons on which the court of directors 
have proposed to grant to the owners of 
ships, engaged under the lunv system, an 
addition, /or the present pear only^ to 
their peace-rates of freights, are of opi- 
nion, that although the owners of those 
ships can have no claim to any increase of 
rates spontaneously proposed by them- 
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in the way of free competition, 
yet, as the prices of naval store? have not, 
from the circumstances of the time, fallen 
to a peace level, and the owners are sub- 
jected to much expense in the outfit of 
their ships, as at their peace rates of 
freight, must expose them to heavy loss, 
this court is willing, on the present occa- 
sion, to grant to the said owners relief 
ill the manner suggested by the coiut of 
directors, provided the same may be done 
with safety to the existing shipping-sys- 
tem. And this court doth, therefore, au- 
thorise the court of directors to lequest 
the sanction of parliament to the grant of 
the proposed relief, witli such precaution 
as may prevent it from affecting the sta- 
bility of that system.” 

JMr. Hume continued. — ‘Kow, he was 
very desirous to call the particular atten- 
tion of the court to the words of that re- 
solution “/or the -present ^ear 
for a reason that lie should presently 
state — and, the notice of the court being 
drawn to these words, he hoped the hon. 
Chairman would have the goodness to al- 
low* one of the clauses in the bill, which 
had been submitted to the comt, agieealile 
to, and resting on that resolution, to be 
read. He w^ouhi state why he wished it 
to t»e read — it was, because immediately 
after the motion was carried on the 27th 
of March (and, on that occasion, he said 
every thing in his power to satisfy the 
court, that the proposition ought not to 
be supported, as it was both unjust and 
impoliticj a bill, intended to be iiiLrodu- 
ced to parliament, was laid before the 
court, by their late Chairman (Mr. Grant), 
who then stateil that the bill was every 
way conftirmanle with the resolution that 
had been agreed to. He wms sorry that 
hon. gentleman vs as not present — because 
he was s'ery unwilling to state any thing 
which might appear prejudicial to his 
character during his absence — and, if 
he (Mr. H.) had known that Mi. 
Grant did not mean to attend the 
court on this day, he would have sent a 
note to him, in order that he might have 
been present to hear the statement he in- 
tended to bring foiward. The charge he 
was about to make against that hon, gen- 
tleman was not of a light or trivial na- 
ture; he accused him with having in the 
capacity of chairman been guilty of a 
complete and gross breach of confidence 
to this court. He (Mr. G.j said, when 
he laid tiie bill before the court, that it 
was in strict compliance with, and con- 
formity to the resolution — and he (Mr. 
Hume, ! 'lit it far granted, that it was 
strictly si "tent with that resolution to 

which tae general court liad agreed. The 
reiolution proposed relief “/or the pre- 
sent gear onlg” and he and the court 
clearly understood, that the bill contem- 
plated the like period, namely, the pre- 


sent pear and no longer. How astonish • 
ed, then, was he— how’ astonished mast 
every gentleman have been, W'ho was 
aware of the nature of the re.soIution, to 
find that the bill w'ent to guarantee relief 
?iot for the present pear onltf, but for a 
number of years ! ! The clause to which 
he alluded m tlie bill which their then 
Chairman introduced, w.is as follow.?:— 

“ And be it further enacted, by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that if all or aiiy of the 
persons who have contracted to let to the 
said united Company, any ship or ships 
which, since the day of last, 

Iiavc conic afloat, or hereafter shall be 
liable to come afloat, for ang outieard^ 
hound vonite^e or voyages* from the united 
kingdom, shall inquire, by notice in writ- 
ing to the court of directors of the said 
united Company, that the terms of their 
several contmets sliall be reviewed, then 
if, after due consideration by the said 
couu of directors, of thesui I united Com- 
pain, it shall appear to them that the 
freight and demurrage to wdiich such con- 
tractois, >so giving such notice, are entitled 
by the terms of their contracts lespective- 
ly, arc so low, that, according to tlie costs 
and charges of the outfit of such ships, in 
time of peace, losses will arise to the con- 
tractors from the further performance of 
their contracts, it shall and may be lawful 
to and for the said court of directors, at 
their discretion, and upon such terms as 
they shall see fit, to release the contrac- 
tors, so giving such notice, or any of 
them, altogether from the further per- 
foimauce of their several contracts, or to 
make to them sucli additional allowances, 
beyond the freight and demurimge w’hich 
they aie, or may be entitled to receive m 
time of peace, as, under all the circum- 
stances of each case, shall appear to the 
said court of directors, in their discretion, 
to be reasonable, any law, statute, con- 
tract, charter-party, or agreement, to the 
contrary thereof, in any ways notwith- 
standing.” 

The resolution (observed Mr. Hume) of 
the 27th of March, specified relief “ far 
one year the provision in the biU 

extended it to several, and therefore, wa« 
oppo'cd to the letter and spirit of that re- 
solution. — {Hear ! hear !J — 'I'his was a 
direct breach of iliat confidence winch the 
proprietors placed in their executive body ; 
and he, for one, felt that the resolution of 
that court had been Heated with the most 
marked disregard. He wa^ not prepared 
to say, whether this was done iiitentiOn- 
aliy, or unintentionally — but let any gen- 
tleman lead the resolution of the 27th of 
Mareli, agreeing to the relief of certain 
ship-ow'oers, “/or 07ie year only,** and 
then examine the bill, which was intend- 
ed to confer the power oi making allow- 
ances at the discretion of the court of di- 
rectors, for one voyage, or for any nuin«. 
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her of voyages theu routracted for, and 
he must at once perceive that the autho- 
rity given by that resolution was not ad- 
hered to. It was a want of candour, a 
breach of confidence, and a violation of 
their proceedings, which he could not al- 
low to pass, without stating how highly 
he disapproved of it. When the bill was 
laid before the court, he inquired, whether 
U was inteuded to apply to “ one pear on- 
Ijf ?"* and the answer from the chair was, 
distinctly, ** Yes — it is intended for one 
year only !’* Great, then, w’as his amaze- 
ment, v\hen, on penising the bill, he 
found that it v\ ent to gi ant relief for “ voy- 
age or voyages thus extending to a 
number of years that which was original- 
ly meant to affect but one. He ceitainiy 
expected that some explanation would be 
given to this extiaordinai y fact ; and far- 
ther, that the court should be infuimed 
why this bill was not brought into parlia- 
ment agreeably to tlie resolution of the 
court. The resolution was carried by a 
lai-ge majority— and the draft of the bill 
was then submitted to the court, but ne- 
ver, up to that moment, had they been 
told, why the resolution was not carried 
into effect. It the lion. Chairman, or any 
of his colleagues, could account for this 
breach of confiflence, and singular pro- 
ceedingof the court of directors, he should 
say notliiiig imue on tiie subject ; but, if 
no explanation were offered, it was riglit 
Uiat the proprietors sliould examine into 
the business minutely. 

Ihe CViffiVwmn,— “ I cannot charge my 
■memory w ith wfiat was said or done, mi 
the occasion to which the hon. proprietor 
has alluded, by the theu Chairman, or any 
other gentleman, for or against the bill; 
but, referring to the minutes of the court, 

1 see that the dratt of a bill w’as brought 
in and rea<{ here.” 

Mr . Hume , — “ Ves,the bill was brought 
in, and I a.sked, whether it was conform- 
able to the resolution?— .(To this XheChair^ 
man answered, « it was.”;— The bill was 
not, however, read— for this court places 
so much confidence in their chairman and 
directors, that the reading of the preamble 
ot a bill has been generally considered 
sufficient— and was so at that time. What 
I complain of is, that it was entered, as 
read, and accoiding to the declaration of 
tl»e Chairman was considered to be agree- 
able to the resolution whicli tiie court had 
theu agreed to ; but, aficrwaids, when 
examined, it was found to be very dllfe- 
rent indeed. I do not allude to any thing 
that was said in the court, on that occa- 
sion, so much as to what was done.** 

The CAairman.^<^ With respect to the 
bill itself— (which, as I have already said, 
appears by the minutes to ha\e been 
read intherouit of proprietors, and which 
I thought, till tlic present moment, was, 
in every respect, conformable to the reso- 


lution) — it never was brought into the 
House of Commons, because, in its pro- 
gress to proHiire the necessaiy assistance 
for carrying it into effect, it met with un- 
foreseen difficulty and oppo'^iiion.”' 

Mr. Hume , — “ it w as agreed tliat a bill 
should be brought in, consistent with the 
resolution of the general court. This was 
not done. The profceding w as most in- 
correct — and I hope this court will see 
the propriety of calling on the court of 
directois to act more correctly in future. 
If a resolution be passed, for granting re- 
lief for one year only, and an attempt be 
made to extend the powers for giving such 
relief to five, six, or ten years, such a pro- 
ceeding ouglit to receive tiie decided dis- 
approbation of this court.” (Hear!) 

The Chairman , — I can state another 
corroborative proof that the proceeding 
was proper. At the next general court, 
the proceedings of the 27th of March w^erc 
read, as if they were perfectly correct. 
No obsen ation was made on them.” 

Mr. Marne , — ‘‘ The heads of our pro- 
ceedings were read pro forma. The bill 
was tiot read at length. 

Mr. Lowndes , — “ It never was read in 
this court. It must have been read in the 
court of directors and not of proprietors.’* 

Mr. Hume said, he had alieady stated 
w'hy the bill w'as notread. When tlmywcie 
told that it was in conformity with the re- 
solution, acting upon a libeial piinciple of 
confidence in their directors they inquiied 
no farther. When that resolution passetl, 
a great number of persons, deeply inte- 
rested incun yiug it, filled the court. Vet 
it could not l>e imagined that sucli a mea- 
sure should ultimately succeed — and, al- 
though he was one of Jive who voted 
against sup porte is of that reso- 
lution, it was clear that tlic sraallei num- 
ber, whose arguments could not be refut- 
ed, cairied the question, in effect. He 
should now, however, proceed to thebu- 
bincss of the present day — but, befoie he 
entered upon the subject of the petition, 
he wished to call the attention of the court 
to a point of order, as to the regularity of 
their proceedings. Like every other great 
Company or establishment, tliey had a 
certain number of by-laws, for the regula- 
tion of their proceedings. Those by- 
laws were expressly formed with the view' 
that no advantage should be taken to 
hurry a measure through the court with- 
out the knowledge of the great liody of 
proprietors — and he could not but express 
his utter astonishment, that the piesent 
business, one of the gieatest importance, 
should be brought under the consideration 
of tlie court of propi ietors, on twenty- 
hmr lioitrs notice. (Heart hear!} To 
bim, indeed, thirty-six hours notice had 
been given — and he was obliged to the 
hon. Cliairman for the information, which 
he recched before the advertisement ap- 
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pearetl in tlic* papers. Now, when it was 
well known by every ludivhliial v\itliin the 
bar, tiiat this bu^mess was not the act of 
a day, but had been the consideration of 
the court of directors for inonths, coni- 
i«on decency and icspect to the proprie- 
tors ought to have induced them to give 
the usual notice of fourteen days . — (Hear ! 
hear !) TliC by-laws, as he understood 
them, enacted, that, though the directois 
had called the court, they would not he 
able to proceed to the decisitui of tliis 
question, on the present occa>ion, owing 
to the irregular mode of coi>veniug the 
proprietors. He should, therefore, pro- 
I)Ose two questioJis, connected with the 
point of order, to their law officer — and, 
by his answer their proceedings would ne- 
cessarily be regulated. I’he first question 
was — 

“ As sections 2d and dd of chap. 13. 
of the by-laws, direct that the rate of 
freights in time of peace shall be fixed by 
contract for six voyages ceitam — t;nd as 
the object of the |>etition to the lion. 
House of Commons is to obtain power to 
give away money finmi the Comj)«iny’s 
cash, oi, in other w.'H’iIs, to iucrea'^c the 
rate of treigUt already fixed by contract, 
whether the act of petitioning for leave, 
ou twenty-four houiMiotice, is not against 
section 3d, of chap. 3d, of the by-laws, 
which directs * that no by-laws shall be 
altered or suspended, without the con- 
sent and approbation of two general 
courts, s]>ecially called for that purpose, 
of the first of v^diich general courts, four- 
teen days public notice, at tlie least, shall 
be given,” 

He (Mr, iinme) would ciuiteud, that the 
motion now bcfoic the court went to alter 
that h\'la\v, by which it was ordained 
that the rate ot frciglits, iu time of peace, 
should be fi.vrd for six voyages, cc> /«i« — 
And, if so, two general courts were neces- 
sary for that purpose; of the first of which 
a regular notice of fourteen days must be 
given, if the Chairman would have the 
goodness to allow their counsel to state 
his opinion on this question, which he had 
drawn up in writing, in order that it migiit 
be perfectly uuderstoood, the court would 
probably save time and trouble. 

The Chalrhian, — “ I should wish to say 
two or tlnee words relative to the short- 
ness of notice in bringing this jietition be- 
fore the court. 'I'he business has been in 
a state of preiiaraiiou for some time — but 
it was tlu>ugiit to 1)6 a proper measure, 
that the sentiments of those to wliom 
we look for assistance on this occasion 
irhould be ascertained before we proceeded 
farther. The petition lias been, in con- 
sequence, at the west end of the town, 
under their considj^ration, until within a 
very few days, bibw, to-monow will be 
the last day for presenting itetitions for 
} rivatc bills to the House of Commons, 


and it is of importance that tlie present 
petition should he ready to be presented 
iu time. 3'he moment the opinion of the 
diiectors was made up ou this subject, lh« 
petition was laid before the proprietow- 
It is a short notice, I admit, but that could 
not be avoided. With respect to wh?t 
the hon, proprietor has said on the sub- 
ject of the by laws, 1 must observe, Chat 
agreeing to this petition is not a substau-> 
live act for giving away money. The pe.. 
tition only requests leave to bring in a bill, 
of wlikrli the court w’ill receive proper no- 
tice. Tiiis is only an incipient measure ; 
tlmt which may follow, in connection 
with it, will be regularly laid before you.’' 

Mr. Thompson said, that what the bo«* 
pioprictor (Mr, Hume) had advaiwed, 
would apply to their proceedings, if tliey 
were, with reference to their charter, 
about to do some act under the by-laws. 
Hut tliey were now going to apply for an 
act of parliament in order to supersede n 
by-law'. If this w'ere true, and it upjiear- 
ed to him to be the fact, the objection of 
the hmi. proprietor did not meet the case 
MOW before them. 

Mr. II. Jackson said, he hoped the hon. 
pi opiiettn- w'ould e.^cuse him for this in- 
terru[)tioii— but (it was no matter on 
which side he .^poke) he would not now 
address the court, with propriety, unless 
he spoke to order. — The diair being in 
possession of his hon. friend (Mr. Hume). 

Mr. Smith (the Company’s Solicitor).— 
“ [ liare no doubt that this hy-Uw, .^^ect. 
3, chap. 3, which directs that no by-law 
shall be altered or suspended witlmut the 
consent and approbation of two general 
courts, luis no reference whatever to the 
ohji'ct now in view. The present petition 
is to procure a relaxation of a by-law by 
act of parlituuent. No doubt the jiower 
of parliament to alter a by-law is para- 
mount to the jx)wer of this court. Par- 
liament may alter the by-law if it think fit. 
Whether it will do so f cannot divine, 
that is a matter of future observation. 
Whether it will consent tooverrule the by- 
law I know not ; but 1 see no reason ta 
prevent it.” 

Mr. Jfnme would not stop to inquire 
how far the principle olrela.vins orofo/- 
tfring a by-law was dls.similar in spirit s 
it apiieared to him nearly the same. He 
<lid not question the power of iwrliament 
to alter a by-law of thi.s court, but he 
<|ue>tioned the mode of proceeding of ibis 
coiiit contrary to their own by-laws. He 
had however still st longer grounds to pro- 
ceed upon. The next question he should 
submit to the judgment ol their wonsel 
was — As the inotiou before the court 
is, to agiee to petition the hon. House 
of Com moil s, tor leave to giveaway money 
out of the Company’s cash, wliefiier the 
present proceeding, on twenty-four hour^ 
public notice, is not agaiU'^t the intent ami 
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meaning of section 4 of chap. 8 of flie 
hy-laws, which directs, that no motion 
«haU, in future, be made in a general 
conit, to make any grants of any sums of 
money out of the Company's cash, without 
notice being given in writing by the per- 
sons proposing liie same, and published by 
the court of directors at least fourteen 
days previous to the holding of such 
general court.” 

Before tlieir learned counsel gave hi.s 
opinion, he would submit to the court 
how far the objection of an honorable 
proprietor (Mr. Thompson) to his pre- 
vious observations applied. The argu- 
ment of that gentleman was, that tlie 
proprietors liad no light to interfere 
(whether the proposed alteration would 
affect their by-laws, or any other part of 
their constitution) because the first pro- 
ceeding was an application to parliament 
for leave to effect the purpose coiiteiii- 
piated, whatever it might be. Surely no- 
thing could be more absurd than this doc- 
trine. According to it, all their by-laws 
might be taken away without the pro- 
prietors receiving the prescribed notice to 
assemble in this court, to take into con- 
«derat?on whetijer a petition should or 
khould not be submitted to the legislature 
with that view. The intention of the 
by-laws w'as to prevent hasty deter- 
mination on any subject which affected 
the interests of the Company. It was 
provided, therefore, that fourteen days 
notice should be given of all motions for 
Intended alterations or relaj^ations of the 
by-laws, or grants of money. The pro- 
position could not be submitted, the dis- 
cussion could not be entertained, unless 
such form was gone through. On tlie 
present occasion it had not. He there- 
fore hoped the court would agree with 
him, that to proceed at present was con- 
trary to the letter and spirit of the by-law, 
sect. 4, chap. 8, and that they ought not 
to come to the consideration of this pe- 
tition (which went to take money out of 
their pockets), without fourteen days’ 
notice. 

The Chairman . — 1 submit that the 
hdn. proprietor is not correct in the state- 
ment he has introduced on this question. 

I am not a lawyer, and know nothing 
about the nice technicalities which have 
been mentioned. But the reason of the 
thing shews, that the by-law which has 
been cited does not bear on the case. 
This i.s a petition to the House of Com- 
mons to permit us to extend relief here- 
after, piovided certain allegations be 
proved It is not a substantive act— it is 
a prelim nary act, on the result of which 
you shall r ceive information at the proper 
period.” 

Mr, Impey wished to sa a few words 
on the Hue of argument taken by the hou, 
proprietor, If the question pnt to the 


learned counsel were stated only in the 
way the hon. proprietor had put it, his 
answer, as it struck him, must be, that 
the court could not proce«l. He did not^ 
liowever, think that the question was 
fairly propounded. What was the fact ? 
That contracts liad been entered into 
equally disadvantageous to both parties, 
to the ship-owners and to the Company. 
They were told di.slinctly, that if the own- 
ers paid certain forfeitures, and got rid of 
theii contracts, it would be as unfavour^ 
able to the Company as to them. What, 
therefore, were they called on to do ? 
Why, if certain facts w’ere made out to 
the satisfaction of parliament, namely, 
that it would he equally against the in- 
terest of the owners and of tlie Company, 
if the contracts were broken up, on pay- 
ment of the forfeiture ; that tlien an act 
should be obtained, not merely to benefit 
the ship-owners, but to confer an equal 
advantage on the Company as well as oa 
them. This was the true state of the 
case. It was, therefore, erroneous to put 
the question in the way that had been 
done. It was such a statement avS no 
sound lawyer would have submitted. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, the learned gen- 
tleman would find that the greater part of 
that petition Cfuisisted of allegations of 
losses wdiich were not substantiated, 

Mr. Loiendes said, notwithstanding the 
resolution on this question was carried in 
March last by fiftj-five to five, he was 
liappy to find that the arguments of the 
five did in fact decide it. The point for 
consideration now was, whether this pe- 
tition should be smuggled through the 
court on twenty- four hours’ notice, ^fhe 
directors ought to oppose the proceeding, 
for it was their duty not to tolerate any 
smuggling transaction. If they hurried 
the business over in this precipitate man- 
ner, they would go belore parliament with 
a very bad grace ; and when the legisla- 
ture placed the independent charactera of 
the five gentlemen who were against the 
measure, in opposition to the interested 
characters of the fifty-five who supported 
it, the scale of justice, if evenly balanced, 
W'ould preponderate in favour of the dis- 
interested few- It would be thought that 
the directors themselves were concerned 
in this proceeding, of which they had 
given only twenty-four hours’ notice, be- 
cause it would be said they knew it was a 
subject that would not bear minute inves- 
tigation. He was of opinion, and he had 
so stated, that the ship-owner'i should 
haverediess; but he thought it might be 
granted w ithout their applying to parlia- 
ment. A committee of tlu ctor^, it seem- 
ed, were to apportion the >imi which each 
ship-owner was to reco* e did not 
like this. The proprie»r le to pay it, 
and they should have some control in the 
business. Were the geuflen.ea directors 
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merely to state what money they thought 
Jt was necessary to take out of the pockets 
of the proprietors ? Surely the proprietors 
weie themseU‘es the best judge'^ of what 
ought to be subtracted from their proper- 
ty. In all cases of this kind, those who 
paid were the most proper judges of what 
ought to be afforded. Let the court look 
to parliameut itself, and see with what 
jealous vigilance they pioceedecl when 
money was about to he taken out of the 
people’s pockets. This jealousy was very 
natural, for parliament was the represen- 
tation of the people. Indeed, he was one 
of those vvho thought that it Wt^ not only 
the representation of the people, but a 
very good representation. They looked 
with a laudable jealousy at the money 
halls, because by those bills they took 
more money out of the pockets of the 
people than they took from those of the 
peers. On ttiesame principle the money 
bills of the Company should he laid be- 
fore the proprietors, and they should form 
a committee to examine into and decide 
upon these contracts — otlterwise the di- 
lectors nould apply to parliament with a 
very bad grace. A noble lord, he had 
heard, refused to bring iu the bill, because 
he did not think the proceeding was a cor- 
rect one. He saw his lion, friend (Mr. 
HumeJ look at him with a very sigtiificant 
glance — “ but,” said Air. L., “ upon my 
soul I don’t know whether he wishes me 
to go on or to stop.” — (Laughter, J He 
certainly thought that those gentlemen 
who had accepted of very low freights, 
which would not now answer, ought to 
be relieved ; the circumstance of their 
having taken an inadequate price ought to 
weigh with the pioprictois. It was the 
manner in which the thing was proposed 
to be done that he objected to, and not 
to the thing itself. 

Mr- //wmesaid, on a matter of such im- 
portance, the court ouglit to proceed cau- 
tiously. In his opinion, consistently with 
their by-laws they could not now act. If, 
however, their learned counsel thought 
otherwise, he (Mr. Hume) would not, 
for anj^^aieut, detain the court. 

Mr. Smith (the Company’s Solicitor) 
was of opinion, that the by-law cited by 
the bon. proprietor did not preclude the 
court from proceeding on the present oc- 
casion. 'I'he motion was not for a grant 
of money — but it called on the court to 
agree to a petition to Parliament to have 
au act passed, for the purpose of enabling 
the directors to distiibute certain sums of 
money. Tluit act must of course be a 
matter of future consideration. 

Mr. Hume observed, tlie by-law said, 
that no motion whaiever, on the subject 
of money, should be made, without four- 
teen days previous notice ; and if this 
motion Imd not in view the object and in- 
tent ton giving away money, he was at 


a loss to know for what purpose it was in- 
troduced. On tills point, however, he 
should make no farther comment, but pro- 
ceed to the merits of the case. 

On a former occasion, when this ques- 
tion was under consideration, he had oc- 
cupied the attention of the court, for a 
long time, much longer indeed than ho 
wished — but the importance of the sub- 
ject would not suffer him to pass it over 
briefly or negligenily. He should now, 
however, detain the court for but a short 
period, because the question resolved it- 
self into a very narrow compass. It was 
merely this — “ whether you, the East- 
India Company — the greatest commercial 
establishment in the world — will go up to 
Parliament and ask for a bill, by which 
you shall be enabled to annul that fair 
proceciling of hiring ships by open tender 
and contract, that has been sanctioned by 
your by-laws, and by the legislature, and 
which has stood for so many years 
(Hear ! Hear fj When the question was 
of so much consequence, the proprietors, 
in common decency, ought to have had 
full and fair notice of it. Now that the 
subject was before them, he should sim- 
ply submit to the court the con''ideration 
of this important point, namely, “ how 
far they were about to open the door to 
innovation, the end of which it was im- 
possible to foresee — the extent of which 
was almost incalculable.” [Hear hear !) 
Looking to the principle on which they 
were now about to act, no fairly calculating 
individual could venture to make a tender 
to the Company for any thing they might 
want (particularly shipping, which, by act 
of Pailiameut, they were obliged to be 
supplied with by public tender,) because 
it went diiectly to destroy the only foun- 
dation on w’hic'i the system of contract 
could stand. A. B. and C. would act very 
differently. They would say, “ we will 
not tender at a rate which we conscien- 
tiously think w ould fairly enable us to 
perform our contract — no, we will send 
in so low a tender, as must insure us 
the preference — we will, by our mode 
rate offer, get into the employment of 
the Company — and afterwards trust to 
them, who have always acted so liberally, 
to make up, by an addiiional allowance, 
for that want of pioflt which our tenders 
must nccessaiily inflict on us — (Heart 
heart) We feel we may truNt to the 
East-In dia Company to make good any 
amount of loss — and .so we may proceed 
without fear of danger.” — (Hear ! hear !) 
He was confident many of the owners had 
acted on that principle, and that it must 
he admitted by them if an iuquiiy were 
made into the subject either by the direc- 
tors or by Parliament ; and the longer it 
was toleiated, the more dangerous it 
would become. Was this, he demanded, 
a principle on tvhich ^ ^at body, like 
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the Company, should proceed ? Let any 
disiuterested man put his hand on his 
heart, and say, whether he could ever be 
brought conscientiously to approve of such 
3 principle ? Every naan, wlio thought at 
all on the subject in a commercial point of 
view, would join with him in reprobating 
«uch a proceeding. Looking to the fair 
mode of tender, he was quite confident, 
that not a disinterested man could be 
ibund, who, putting his hand on In’s heart, 
would declare, that the Company ouglit 
to abrogate contracts thus solemnly and 
deliberately formed. He was of opinion, 
stud had always contended in this court, 
that all the Company’s great commercial 
purchases should be made by fair and open 
competition, as took place in all their 
sales ; and, it did appear very strange to 
hhn that the court of directors should 
lend themselves in the ])resciit case to 
apply for power to annul the only pait of 
the commercial engagements which they 
were compelled by law to make by open 
and fair competition. He feared tl>erewas 
more in it than appeared at the first blush 
of the subject. He did not know v, hat 
e 2 ctent of loss the persons making tenders 
of ships for freight had experienced — nor 
did he care ; it was against the principle 
thathe contended — against that pernicious 
principle, which, if conceded, would open 
the door to abuses, that the Company 
would not perhaps he able to check here- 
after. When this question was formerly 
discussed, the then chairman (Air. Grant) 
stated, that they had a precedent for 
granting those allowances. And he under- 
stood that an hon. friend, near him, was 
of opinion, that the policy pursued in 
180.% was a precedent in point. At that 
period this court came to a vote (not well 
knowing the extent to which they were 
about to go) granting relief to certain 
ship-owners, *1 he consequence was, that 
^.295,000 sterling wei*e divided amongst 
theseowners, which, tothe present day, had 
never been reported to the court of pro- 
prietors— who, in fact, knew nothing 
about it. On that subject, in March last, 
he stated several facts that lie thought 
were worthy the attention of the court, 
and which, he hoped, were not forgot by 
them. He pointed out, amongst other 
things, the impropriety of leaving it to the 
directors to apportion the allowances to 
be made to the different daimaiits — • 
a powCT, and he must say an improper 
one, which the art of 180;i intrusted 
them with. He meant nothing disre>pect- 
ful by this. The directors, individu- 
ally, wert' a most respectable body of men ; 
but they were pressed and solicited by 
such .stiong inteiests, that human nature 
could not always resist the applications — 
it was, therefore, of great importance 
that those who were to detennine on the 
justice of the claims, and to distribute tiie 


allowances, ought to be perfectly free 
from even the chance of bias, if they 
wdshed to perform their functions honor- 
ably and justly, as he hoped and believed 
they did, they must wish that the letter 
and spirit of the law .should be so dear 
and distinct as to nuider it impossible for 
them to deviate from the straight path of 
duty. Wa.s it not, then, astonishing to 
see tliose gentlemen (the directors) re • 
commend a measure, the effect of which 
must be to open the door for influence 
and entreaty, for partiality and favourit- 
ism ; and which must place them, in his 
opinion, in the most unpleasant situation 
that could pON«:ibly be imagined ? He 
would not state, that the confidence 
placed in thedirector> in 180.1 wa'' abused. 
The proprietors knew nothing regularly 
of the proceedings nhieh then took place 
— and the power was put an end to by 
the renewal of hostilities. How far the 
peace ot Amiens could be coinpaied with 
that which had recently been concluded — 
erery man could very easily decide. Lpoa 
examination, the circnnistances of the 
two periods would he fouinl totally dissi- 
milar.' — In 1803, the sliip-owner> com- 
plained, that the prices of marine stores 
were not reduced to the rate tliey had ex- 
jjccted for their peace freights. — The fact 
was so, and the cau'-e was very evident. 
At that jjciiod, mcry power in Europe 
that possessed naval arsenaK, was em- 
ployed in buying stores, and filling their 
repositories, knowing that the peace 
would he but temporary, and that war 
must inevitably very soon occur again. 
At this moment, no such scntirmiit pic- 
vailed— little doubt con.ld be entcitained 
hut that the peace would be ])crmaiicjit. 
Europe, after so long and sanguinary a 
struggle, required a long repose, and the 
different governments in Europe thought 
so. In 1803, thiscouiitiT was placed be- 
tv^een a state of Avar atid peace — prcj>ara- 
tions for hostilities weic making oil all 
sides during that period, which with 
more proju-icty should l>e denominated an 
armed truce — and the rates of maritime 
stores were not brought down to a peace 
level. I1ie directors, in 1803, expressly 
declared, that though, from the circum- 
stances of the time, there being then a 
prospect of an immediate war, they could 
not refuse the petition of the ship-owners, 
yet they deprecated any attempt to diaw 
the transaction of that day into a prece- 
dent. In consequence of their ajifilica- 
lioii to Parliament, the act of the 43d of 
Geo. III. was passed, in the 2d Mction of 
which the sentiment of the directors was 
distinctly recognised, as follows : — Pro- 
vided always, that nothing in this act 
contained be constituted hereafter to au- 
thorise or admit any departure from the 
provisions of the said recited act of the 
3yth of Geo. IIL(under which the Com-? 
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paiiy’i; contracts are made) — and shall not 
Hanction any claim in addition to the fixed 
allowance of peace-freight, described in the 
Company’s contracts, in consequence of any 
variation in the price of stores, or on any 
other account whatsoever, except in case 
of war or preparation for .war*' The 
present application was completely at va- 
riance with this provision. It was an 
application, in a time of profound peace, 
and when they looked forward to a long 
continuance of it, for an increased allow- 
ance of freight beyond the regular con- 
tract rates. The justice of the decision 
of the Parliament in 180.S, that that pe- 
riod was a time of preparation for war, 
was proved by the circumstance of hosti- 
lities having actually taken place before 
the grant of the allowances was at that 
time, completely finislied and concluded. 
‘—He therefore deprecated in the strong- 
est manner any attempt to found their 
proceedings in the present day, on the 
precedent of 1&03 — there being no just 
point of similitude bteween the two pe- 
riods. Besides, the act of the 43fl of 
Geo. III. c. 9. expressly told the Com- 
pany, “ We will pennit you to grant al- 
lowances this once — but, look to what is 
contained in the second section, and you 
will perceive that no apjdication, in fu- 
ture, for allowances of this kind, can be 
attended to, except in case of war or pre- 
paration for war," When public notice was 
given — when every individual hacl an oppor- 
tunity of knowing theconditions and ot cal- 
culating the terms oinvhich he could safely 
make his tender— it was not acting fairly to 
those whose offers had been rejected, to 
grant a remuneration to person‘s who had 
under-bid them at their own risk. When he 
could shew, that some oft he applicants who 
now called for relief, became contractors, 
wdicn a great many other tenders were re- 
fused, because they were formed on a just 
estimate of the probable expence — could 
the court agree to reimburse those who 
had prevented the employment of men 
who had calculated fairly, instead of trust- 
ing to future contingencies ? The tenders 
of the present applicants were, perhaps, 
two, three, or four pounds per ton less 
than those of their contpetitors — and tlie 
court of directors were, by the act of Par- 
liament, obliged to accept of them, and to 
reject the higher, though probably tlie 
more just and correct tenders. They thus 
accepted the biddings of, pci haps, inex- 
perienced persons — or, probably of cun- 
ning individuals, \Nho proposed terms ex- 
tremely low, in order To make sure of the 
contract, knowing that they might 
to the generosity of the Company to in- 
demnify them, in case they weie lo.'^ers by 
the bargain. He was confident that it 
would be proved that such were the ex- 
pectations of some of the owners. In 
one instance, in consequence of this «ys- 
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tern fifteen tenders were rejected out of 
eighteen, and in anotlier, sixteen out of 
nineteen. Was it, for a moment, to be 
suffered, that encouragement should be 
given to such a practice t Was it to be 
permitted, that the unsuccessful tender- 
ers, whoiie offers had been rejected, be- 
cause their terms were fair, honorable, 
and manly — because they were such as 
vvould enable them to perform their con- 
tract — that they should be thrown aside, 
while A, B, and C, who had bid a lower 
price, who.se tenders were in conse- 
quence accepted, should be allowed now 
to come forward and clajm an additional 
rate of fi eight, they having interposed to 
prevent the acceptance of tenders that 
had been correctly calculated } The prin- 
ciple could not be supported. It was un- 
just in the highest degree. It was calling 
on the Company to grant money where 
censure only was due. If the applicants 
were honorable men, (and no honorable 
man would wish to break his contract) 
they ought to be contented with that foi 
whicli tliey had bargained, (Hear ' hear 
This, certainly, was a harsh expression, 
and he was far from meaning that it 
should be taken in its strict sen^e. But, cer- 
tainly, he should be ashamed to be one of 
those who required that a system, recog- 
nised by act of Pariiameut, sanctioned by 
the Company’s by-laws, and the experi- 
ence of wiiich, for twenty years, had 
proved its utility, should be violated, 
merely to advantage a few* persons who 
had acted imprudently ? Would they have 
done so to any other commercial company 
but the East-India Company? Would the 
partners of any other company have 
listened to it ? The applicants came be- 
fore the court, as an hon. friend of hi<r 
(Mr. Douglas Kiimaird) had very proper- 
ly, he thought, stated, in forma pauperis. 
They heard much, at a former court, 
about sympathy. It seemed that sympa- 
thy was completely getting the better of 
the directors, and that every souud prin- 
ciple must now bow down before it- — sym- 
pathy was now opposed to law, to jmstice, 
and to reason. He would not object to 
sympathy being a prevailing feeling with 
the directors, if that sympathy was ex- 
tended Xo rn^r it, and not to interest,-^ 
But did experience prove that it was so, 
or that it would become so? What he 
(Mr. Hume) had always contcnticd for, 
and should be pleaded to witness, was, 
sympathy to all their servant <, and those 
employed by them, iin parti ally. Sympa- 
thy, in a former comt, sent one man (Mr. 
''JVmplel out to India, although he had 
been thiity years in Kii^Wnd, because he 
had been a banker and known to the di- 
lectors, altltoiiffh he bad not so great a 
claim on their sympathy and humanity 
another individual (Mr. Hewit) who jiad 
only been tw'enty vears from India, bei ro 
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whom lire ItKe favour was refused — and 
HOW sympatuy, it appealed, was to pro- 
tect men, worth half a million of money, 
from the perfonnanceof contracts deliber- 
ately enteied into. The spmpathy the 
clirt^tors, therefore, became a most con- 
venient principle which allowed them to 
accede to, or to reject any applications 
that were made to them — little guided, 
he feared, by tlie merit of the applicants. 
He hoped he might be mistaken. Tliis 
was not a case where ra.'Jh and igwmant 
speculation had produced ruin. If it weie, 
let the applicants state the fact — let them 
come fairly lieforethe couit— let them de- 
clare themselves bankrupts, and the pio- 
prietors would give them that relief which 
was geiwially extended to unsueeessful 
specuiatois. AVouid they stand forth 
and decliie this? He could answer, 
that they would not — their credit was too 
4 (ood upon 'Change. Whvs it then for 
such men that the court should abrogate 
that lair and honorable commeicxal 
principle of tender and contract, which 
they had .supported for so many yer.rs ? 
If they did, they w^re giving to the claim- 
ants (in a very unhand.^omc way, to say 
the least of it,) all the benefits of their 
trade, by thus allowing them to under- 
mine the fair, the judieioiis, and honest 
trader. It would encourage men to offer 
rates which the> knew could not remune- 
rate them. One man would tender iiis 
ship for £'20 per ton, while another, a fair 
dealer, would say, “ 1 cannot take less 
than £2G per ton.’' The consequence was 
dear — the tender must he received, and 
he v/ho made it, would trust to the Coni- 
jiany for future lemuntiaiimi. Last v\eek 
he knew that some owncr-^ had tendered 
their ships 5 or £6 per ton beneath 
what respectable ship-ownei’s dcclaicd 
they could affoid to charter and sail their 
vessels fo:. T1 e Company liad contract- 
ed with them, and tlu j would, doubtle.ss, 
if )ou grant tiie piesent demand, come 
forward in a few years, and say, Wc 
expected to have fulfilled our contracts 
at the rate we proposed, but we really find 
that we cannot ; thcreluio, you must not 
insist on the terms of our charter-parties, 
hut as you did in 180d and 1817, to the 
fehip-owmeis, you will, comml'eratingour 
situation, give us an addition for ihv pfdit 
and future vo}ages of 6 or £8 per ton to 
the freight we <ontir/*ted foi.” And 
(.said Mr. Hun»el if the pimciple be once 
established you mu9t yield to their chum, 
for a great and just Company as you 
ougi.t to he, camiot give loaves to one 
party and deal out stones to another. No, 
your conduct must l)fc liberal and honest, 
and 1 will not, as a member of this body, 
lend 111 } self, directly or indirectly, to the 
suppcit of a principle, which promises 
auch Uiischievons results. But they were 
told by the court of dirccior?, that this 


proceeding would be advantageous to tlie 
Company at large. But he W’ould, in an- 
swer to this, inform the proprietoia, that 
while the ships hired by the Company 
Were sailing at 20 or £26 per ton, some 
great mercantile houses had, within the 
present year, taken up vessels at 12 and 
£16 [ler ton. The ships thus cheaply 
chaitered, brought home preeindy the 
same goods as were carried by the Coni- 
panyhs vessels. Thus, while they weie 
giv/ng the ship-owners 19, 20, and £2^» 
per ton, other merchants were carrying 
os the same trade, at the late of 12 and 
£16 per ton, at which price the owners 
thowyht themselves liberally remunerated. 
AVliy should such extravagance be encou- 
rag(^ ? The Company it seemed, would 
not carry on their trade at the moderate 
rate of 12 or £14 per ton — no ; but the} 
would cheerfully agree to give double tlve 
sum paid by any otlier merchant. Such 
might 1)0 Indian profusion, but certainiy 
not commercial economy. He coiiceive:\ 
that he had, in the first instance, clearly 
proved this proposirion to he directly op- 
posed toprinciple, and now he had shevv:>, 
that it was- no less hostile to justice and 
to commeixial economy. Take it which- 
ever way they pleased,, the CoUipauy must 
lo^e by its adoption. Me had stated, 
when the question wtjs fonmudy discus- 
sed, that tliose proprietois who were in- 
terested in it, ought not to 'lote, i s con'- 
mou decency, individuals thus situated, 
ought to refiain from giving thti? aufiiTt- 
ges, oil this question, to their own pait*.- 
cular benefit . — fliear ! hear !) — When 
they came to the ’lote, he Iwqjed those 
pel sons would retiie, and leave it to dis- 
inteiesttd individuals to decide on a sub- 
ject of so much importance, which iuvol\ - 
ed this consideration — whether or not 
£500,000 should be taken out of the 
pockets of the proprietors. And yet tbi'. 
question, so important in principle, and 
embiacing so many grave eonsuleratioiw. 
they were called to decide upon at twen- 
ty-four hours notice. He was tvilliug to 
believe that the application to parliament 
would be 01 very little consequence. The 
legislature, he hoped, would not let the 
Company wrong themselves. But still he 
should be sorry that the application should 
be made, lest parliament should consent 
to grant the powers called for, in conse- 
quence of the approving vote of that court. 
“ Why," (a member of the House of 
Commons might exclaim) this power 
if granted will not be advantageous to the 
Company." Tlie answer would immedi- 
ately be, ‘‘ Oh ! yes it will. Here is the 
opinion of the general court of proprietors 
in favour of it, and they are the best Judg- 
es of their own affairs." The court 
w ould, therefoi e, do wisely to pause a little 
before they absented to this proposition. 
He did not know that any specific «um 
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was intended to be granted — but he agreed 
in this, if any thing was to be given, that 
a committee of propiietors, and not of di- 
rectors, should have been appointed to in- 
quire into the particular circumstances of 
the different claims. It was very true, 
that theie might be circumstances un- 
known to him at present, which might 
bear heavily on some of the sliip-owners, 
aad when these were cleaily made Out to 
liave produced a loss not to have beeu 
guarded against by human prudence, (as 
stated by some gentleman) lie should not 
be avei'se to granting them the propei' re- 
lief. Like his learned friend (Mr. U. Jack- 
sou) he should be sorry to see the tempest 
of the times drive those owners to rum. 
In. that court there was always a fellow 
feeling for distress. But was the present 
application made by persons who weie 
bowed down by adverse cUcumstaiice'i ? 
rnUoubtedly not — men worth halt a mil- 
lion of money were now suing for relief 
— men whose whole fortunes were amas- 
sed in the shipping seivice of the Compa- 
ny J Would any of those individuals, who 
were so ready to state their lusse”? on 
this occasHUi, come forward and state 
what they had formerly gained ? Would 
any of them return to the Company a 
part of what they had amassed ? 'I'liis 
Company ought to act on libeial piiiici- 
ples, and he should always encourage 
them. Let, then, the gentlemen now pe- 
titioning shew to a committee, one by 
one, their account of profit and loss for 
the ships they liave had in the Company’s 
service for the last tvveuty-hvx* years, and, 
if they hail not gained, an<l greatly gained, 
by tlreir contracts, he might he willing to 
grant them relief. He won hi allow 
pnthy, in that case, to 0 [)er.ite in their fa- 
vour. If they woie minus by their tiaiis- 
actions, (although he knew it was against 
principle, yet in such a case, he might 
agree to tlie court relaxiug a little) — 
then it would be for the comnnttee to 
stand forward and say, “ we know it is 
agmnst the by-law—- we know it is con- 
trarj’^ to the act of parliament — we know 
it is opposed to the practice of the last 
twenty -five yetirs, ever since the regula- 
ciou of proceeding by tender and contract 
was established — to grant relief where in- 
dividuals have entered into an express 
agreement ; yet such is the hard situation 
of some of these persons — one or two hav- 
ing proved that they entered unadvisedly 
into these speculations — that w’e deem it 
proper to recommend them to the favour- 
able and humane consideration of the 
court.” Tlie greater number of the ap- 
plicants would not, he was sure, be recom- 
mended by the committee as w'orthy of 
receiving relief ; because it any set of in- 
dividuals more particularly than another, 
knew correctly the prices of materials, 
under various circumstances, both here, 


and in India, the petitioning owners were 
the identical pei>ous, lor they had devot- 
ed a long life to tlie business. If the court 
adopted this petition, he held, that no in- 
dividual luMcaltiT, (if by tendering lus 
vessel even at £5 per ton he got into the 
Company’s emplo>mentj cmild, in honor, 
be refused an additional allowauice to make 
the freight up to the rate of the day, when 
he prayed for it. Their principle should 
be to deal the like measure of justice to 
all — and they could not, as honorable men, 
give reliel to one body of persons, and re- 
fuse it to another. If they did so, they would 
act like dishonorable men, who were not 
guided by any fixed or settled principles. 
But he hoped the court of proprietors 
would adopt a drJeient line of policy ; 
he trusted they wmuhl i eject tlie apjdica- 
tion, and by that means put an end to 
similar claims for the future. He heard 
on a tormer day, gieat pleasure, the 
declaration made hy an hou. ])roprietor 
(Mr. K. Smith) who was not now in 
couit. He said, ** Although I am m\self 
a petit ioiiei , and as fai as my pocket is 
concerned, agree to the iccomrnendation 
of the court of directors ; yet if you put 
the question to me, as an individual, I ad- 
vise you not to consent to this proposi- 
tion.” Such a declaration as this coining 
from a gentleman directly inteiested, was 
hii^hly lionorable to his character and 
feelings. The fair and honest principle 
was supported by him, and he demanded 
of the court to decide against the motion, 
and not to act unjustiy or iinv, isely, in 
coinpliance with the interests ot a few. 
He ,'Mr. Hume) had lutiimg to do with 
shipping, and must therefoie be ub^o]red 
from all imputation of mean or intere''ted 
\ lew’s in his opposition to this measure — 
while, on tlie other hand, many of tl.v.^^e 
who supported it had very strong private 
interest for w’ishing that it might succeed. 
But for those who were disinterested, to 
allow an individual, so much inteiested 
himself, to exceed them in ffcnerosity, 
could not tali to attract the notice of tlve 
court. Had he been placed wulnn the 
bar, pride would have liscii in his bi east, 
and the blush of shame w’ould hiive glow- 
ed on his cheek if he had found himself 
outdone in the race of liberality by any 
gentleman before the bar. He wouhl 
have been ashamed at the idea of snfitr- 
ing any proprietor to exceed hinj iti ge- 
nerous feelings. He should be extremely 
sorry and greatly disapjiointed if the court 
did not come forward and express the 
same feelings and sentiments. And al- 
though the candid aiul manly admission 
of tlie hon. proprietor (Mr. K. Smith) 
was on the occa-^ion to which he had al- 
luded received iu rather a jocular manner, 
he was sure every thiukiBg individual 
must respect that proprietor for the de- 
claration, and agree that it went a great 

3 Q 2 
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way ill proving the truth and justice of 
what he (Mr. Hume) had stated to the 
court. His speech had been arraigned as 
containing a perversion of facts — as a- 
houndiug in exaggeration, and as com- 
prising many statements irrelevant and 
not at all bearing on the question. This 
had been asserted by their late Chairman 
(Mr. Grant) . But what was the fact ? 
He (Mr. Hume) had spoken from chapter 
and verse ; he had not dealt in assertion 
—every point he advanced was borne out 
by some incontrovertible record. Was 
that the case with their Chairman ? By 
no means. He produced no public docu- 
ment to support his statements ; they all 
depended oil sweepintr assertions and on 
his own divit. This beimt the case, 
he felt it unnecessarv to answer charges 
of a vague and inderiiiite nature, wholly 
unsupported by evidence. He should, 
however, meet them with the same silent 
disregard — they were entirely harmless 
when opposed to truth and reason. If 
facts were advanced against his positions, 
he should be most happy to answer them ; 
but he certainly would not notice mere as- 
sertion. He protested, most decidedly, 
against the principle of this measure ; lie 
protested, vvith equal decision, against in- 
dividuals personally interested in this 
question, coming fonvard to vote on it ; 
and he protested with no less force 
against the whole proceedings of a court, 
fiummoued on twenty-four hours’ notice, 
to decide on a matter of so much magni- 
tude. He should feel it his duty therefore 
to move an amendment to the motion now 
before them ; and he trusted that every 
unbiassed man would support it. Of 
this he was certain, that even though he 
might not succeed in obtaining the\ote of 
every respectable individual present, he 
must be honored with his approbation, 
because the principle he espoused was un- 
exceptionable, although it might militate 
against the interests of some of the pro- 
prietors. They were now called on to 
pvertum the principle on which the Com- 
pany had long acted with advantage ; 
that prindple, he maintained, could not 
be deviated from by the court, without 
compromising their interest, and ceasing 
to recollect what was due to their charac- 
ter. If this alteration were once suffered, 
it was impossible to draw a line of demar- 
catioB ; who applied for relief here- 
after must receive it. Unless the Com- 
pany chose to support dishonorable prac- 
tices ; to admit of gross partiality , to act 
favorably to one and unfavorablyl to an- 
other : they must listen to and satisfy all 
claims of a similar kind that might here- 
after be made. As the greatest mercan- 
tile body in the country, he called on them 
to consider seriously before they decided 
this question affirmatively, before they 
psfablished a state of things at oi^ce hos- 


tile to their interest and baneful to their 
character. — (Hear f hear !) 'ITianking 
the court for the manner in which they had 
attended to his observations, and Fret- 
ting that »he importance of the subject 
had made them feo long, he should move 
as an amendment — That after the word 
“ that,’" the whole of the words be left 
out, and the following be substituted : 

“ This court is of opinion, that any at- 
tempt to alter the present shipping system 
of the Company, the priacipie of which is 
fair and open competition, hy public ten- 
der, to fi.v the peace freight once for 
ALL, which system has been approved of 
by the directors iu their report to the 
proprietors, supported by the by-laws, 
recogni/eil by the legislature in tiie act of 
the ^^9th ot Geo. III. cap. 89, and acted 
upon to the present time, is as dangerous 
as it is impolitic. — That to open up con- 
tracts, foimed with great delibeiation and 
solemnity, under the .sanction ot’ public 
regalatiims, and the mo'^t exp’icit notice 
of the conditionson which tlie\ were to be 
made, is a proposal as dangerous to the 
best interests of the Company, as it is un- 
just to those owners whose tenders were 
rejected, and contrary to the spirit and 
practice of commerce. — That this court 
cannot therefore sanction any application 
to the legislatiiie to alter the terms of any 
contracts entered into vvith the owners 
of ships now emploved by the Company.” 

The Chairman , — I shall take this 
ojiportnnity of stating to the hon. pioprie- 
tor, as it may perhaps make .some altera- 
tion in his feelings, that the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr, K. Smith), on whose conduct 
he had eulogised so much, ha.s signed the 
very petition which is now betore the 
court.” 

IMr. Alderman Atkins he was sure 
the worthy gentleman, who commenced 
the discussion, bad not informed himself 
truly of the principle on which the appli- 
cants called upon that court for relief ; 
and he would endeavour to shew him, in 
a few words, that he had not looked pro- 
perly to the subject. In doing this, he 
wislied to have it understood, that, as a 
ship-owner he was neither directly nor 
indirectly engaged in the service of the 
Company ; and, therefore, what fell from 
him, would at least have the merit of 
being disinterestedly otfered to their at- 
tention. But, occupied as he had been, 
for many years, in shipping ccuicerns, and 
being person^ly acquainted with the Com- 
pany’s shipping system, in which he had 
forraeriy been engaged— he came into 
court, that day, to offer his sentiments to 
the proprietors, on a question which he 
flattered himself he understood. He hop- 
ed be should be able to sarisfy the bon, 
projwietor, after the many observations 
he had made, that the Company, ia con- 
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ceding the relief petitioned for, were not 
acting with unthinking liberality, hut 
with a fair degree of justice. Lookjug 
to the motion which had been just liaud- 
ed to the chair, they must all agree that 
it went to preclude the contractors, under 
any circum-'tanceof loss whatsoever, from 
remunci atioii. Xow, in all the general 
cou^t^ in which he had been engaged with, 
and \er3 often opposed to, his learned 
friend (Mi. U. Jack-sou) so long back as 
twenty years since, whether he was right 
or wTong, he would leave to others to 
Judge, but he had always considered it his 
duty to support and defend the property 
of tliose who were engaged in the Com- 
pany’s service. He did not, as the hon. 
proprietor said, proceed on a pnnciple of 
sympatijy, but on a principle of justice. 
He had often stood up in defence of Ids own 
propel ty, and he was equally anxious to 
protect the property of others. He was 
not himself so lukewarm, and entreated 
others not to shrink from this duty. If 
the quotion brought before the proprie- 
tors had not a proper foundation to stand 
upon, if It appeared that it could not he 
upheld, on sound and fur principles by the 
owners, it wa,> then time enough for those 
to be dismayed within the walls of the 
court, and to shrink from the task of sup- 
porting it. But he did think that the 
hon. proprietor was not correctly inform- 
ed on this subject, and that he had con- 
tradicted himself ill many of the observa- 
tions he had made. Without looking to 
the ruin or the advantage that might he 
produced by rejecting or agreeing to grant 
this relief, he wumld rail the attention of 
the court to the true state of the case. 
Wlien the piinciple of separating the peace 
from the war freight was introduced, and 
the peace freight reduced to a principle, 
considerable disputes arose between the 
Company and the ship-owners as to the 
datum on which it should proceed. At 
that time, in 171)2, there was a very great 
difference of opinion between the owners 
and court of directors, as to what the rate 
of a peace freiglit should be. The peace- 
freight was settled at length on the rate of 
prices in 1 71)2. Thus the Company in his opi- 
nion founded a datum forihe peace-freight; 
there surely wiis a principle acted on, upon 
which the rate of fiaight was founded, 
and he insisted they took for that datum 
the rate of the prices of stores and provi- 
skmsinl792. This, he contended, if it 
CMdd be considered a datum at all, could 
»©t be defended as a just one at this |>e- 
riod. On this principle tiie Company po- 
sitively obtained the peace-freights fiom 
the ownei-s. They had themselves some 
ships, and they could judge, most accu- 
rately, whether the terras wcie fair for a 
long course of years. They mast be well 
acquainted with the increased charge on 
the building and oiUlit of vessels^ wiinh 


W'cnt far beyond the peace-freights. Tlie 
ptice of building, of cordage, &c. &c. had 
been ci early i aised. The value of the ar- 
ticle of liemp alone was enhanced in aa 
extraonliu.ny degree. In 1792, it was 
^'28 }ier ton— it wa^ now not Jess than. 
.£"40 — (Hear ! near *) — Such wxis the va- 
riation in one ‘nticie from the datum es- 
tablished in 1792, and all other articles 
liave lisen in a similar degiee. At that 
time they were told the que>tion was to 
be set at lesf for ever, and on that point 
he agreed wdth the statement contained 
ill the resolution of the hon. pioprietor. 
When the regulation was made, it was in- 
tended that the dispute relative to peace- 
fieights should be settled; but on >vhat 
principle.^ Evidently on the principle of 
the then existing price of stoics ; and he 
insisted that the Company had acknow- 
ledged the necessity of enlarging that prin- 
ciple, when, the country being in a state 
of hostilities, they provided for the differ- 
ence between the price ot stores, in 179^ 
and the expen-'C of the outfit of ships in a 
peiiod of war ? Was u not therefore no\^ 
equally just, that wiieii, fiom existing oIt- 
cumstanccs, in time of peace, circum- 
stances that could not he foreseen, the 
pi ices of stoies w’cre mn ledui'ed to the 
prices of 1792, when .such estimate was 
formed, but contiuacd extravagantly liigh, 
that some lelief sliould be gvmited to the 
owners ? The difference between the 
price of .''tores, in 1792, previous to a long 
and expcii.slve war, ami the price w^hen 
the ships, then couti acted tor, put to sea, 
even during wuir, had altered 5 or £6 per 
ton, and the Cmiipany Kit it neccssajy on 
several occa''ion5« to nicJ:e a distinction be- 
ta cen the piiee of sIoil* at the period of 
contract, and that which existed at the 
time of sailing, as they were now’ called 
on to do. The owners, in 1792, sent in 
an estimate, with respect to the expense 
of build mg, which had suddenly increased, 
in consequence of the near prospect of 
war, and an alteration was made before 
the ships could be sent to sea. To do the 
Company justice, they made the hardest 
possible bargain. They did not act oa 
the piinciple of liberality ; their great ob- 
ject was to get the ships as cheap as they 
couM. Let then, the sliip-owuer be al- 
lowed to sliew where you have acted hard- 
ly with him, and then let the Compauv 
act w’ith that degiee of dicnified liheiali^ 
which be»t becomes so great a body. Al- 
ter the peace of Amiens, some worthy 
geiulemen consideied, a'^ perliaps they 
now did, that no relief should be granted 
to the ship-owners ; but he had then the 
satisfaction of shewing, as he hop<^ he 
had now doue, that fiom the high price 
of materials, relief was due to the 
ners. If the prices eff Imilding, stores, 
and equipment, were now the same as 
they weie in 17$2, then, indeed, Ue would 
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tell th€ owners that for all contingent 
e\'ents they must take their chance. Eve- 
ry man in this country felt, he believed, 
the same sentiments as thehon. propiic- 
tur, on the subject of public contract. If 
he (Mr. Atkins) at this period, in a state 
-of peace, entered into a contract to build 
a ship, and suit!, the cost would be 25 or 
£26 per ton, and some years hence, peace 
•till continuing, came to the Company, 
and demanded relief, then, indeed, he dkt 
not think ii should be gi-anted, because 
he had acted with his eyes open, and 
ought to take his chance dming a period 
of peace. But if he made a contri'ct for 
a peace- freight, dining a state of warfare, 
which he always thought the Company 
wrong in requiring, although it was done, 
proceeding on the prices of stores in 17112, 
fwhen a vessel of eight hundred tons bur- 
den could be fitted out foi about ;C2l,000, 
which could not now be done for less than 
j^26,000} he conceived that whatever dif- 
ference existed between the peace prices 
now, and then, should be made good to 
Tiim. In some degree the ship owner was 
fompclled to make a very low tender, be- 
cause he knew, that by tlie regulations of 
the Company, and by the act of parlia- 
ment, thedirectois had im discretion on 
the subject ; they were bound to take the 
low'est tender ; and the Company knowing 
this was the ease, it was their duty, when 
gentlemen who had raadeuntortunate con- 
tiacts under this paiticular act of parlia- 
ment came to them for relief, to grant it 
tt> them. It was evident that the datum 
of 1792 had been departed from, and, he 
contended, the act which they were now 
called upon to do, was founded in strict 
justice. Now, with respect to the by- 
law' which had been adverted to, be bad 
hoped they had oidained it to control 
any impropriety that was likely to arise 
amougvt themselves — to control any has- 
ty act whrch the court of directors' fioni 
motives of interest or any other feeling, 
might be inclined to do ; but it w as not 
meant to alFect a proceeding relative to 
an act of pailiaraent — to an act that 
had been sanctioned by the legislature, 
and, therefore, w'as the law ot tire 
country. This was a case in which 
parliament had enacted an express law, 
under which the Company were compelled 
to take up their ships ; — and he was sa- 
ti.^fieri they could r ot grant relief (for that 
'very clause on wlricli the hon. proprietor 
had laid so much stress specifically for- 
bad it) without tlte sanction of an Act of 
Pailiament. It was not possible for them 
to a^si}.t the sliip-owners, without apply- 
ing to Parliament, because there was an 
express condition on tlte subject. No 
doubt could be entertained, that, proceed- 
ings behiuil or before the bar, could not 
legally sanction anv grant of relief to the 
ship owner**. If the Art ot Pailiament 


wei’e good for any thing, it was good for 
every thing, as well to control as to bene-» 
fit them. The hon. proprietor had drawn 
a soi't of compaiison between the Com- 
pany’s vcNsels, and those which were now 
offered to tlie merchants at i]l2 or £\i 
per ton — and he argued that the Com- 
pany ought to have their vessels equalljr 
cheap. Tliis comparison was by no means 
a just one. The ships w'hich the Com- 
pany took up were not merely fitted for 
the conveyance of merchandise, they were 
also adapted to a state of warfare. One of 
those .otliips, if a war happened to break 
out, when .she was r etrrrning from India, 
was so well fitted up for defence, that she 
could take care of herself, if an enemy ap- 
peared. In ])ornt of men, there was very 
little differ ence between a Company’s ship 
and a .**lfmp of war. Let the court also 
look to the manner in which they were 
officered. By the regulations of the Com- 
pany, their officers must go five or six 
vo)ages to India, before they were suffer- 
ed to hold a certain command. Sorry he 
was to say, that many of those brave and 
.‘skilful men had now scarcely the means 
by certain employ of obtaining a breakfast. 
If this fine and extensive class of stripping 
(what he might denominate the political 
shipping of the Company) were given up 
— and instead of vessti.s of 12 or 1400 tows 
burden, they contracted for those cheap 
ships of which the iron, proprietor had 
.spoken, he doubted very much whether 
they would be able at particular seasons 
to double the Cape of (luod Hope. He 
would ask, what was the reason tliat oc- 
casioned tire tender of ships at so cheap 
a rate ? Lamentable to state ! If they 
looked round, they would see the ship- 
owners, unable to put bread into the 
mouths of those connected with and looking 
up to them for employment. Under these 
cricmnstances, it was no wonder that they 
should proceed for any fi-eight that might 
be offered to them. He felt as a merchant 
in otlKu- trades the truth of this remark 
daily. Ship-owner's were daily making 
offers of shijvs to him, at a freight which 
he knew w'ouid not procure them bread, 
thei-efoie the reasoning was fallacious. 
V'essels of this description were not to 
he .spoken of in comparison with those or- 
dinarily lurnished established ships for the 
Company — well fouml in every respect 
and commanded by officer.s of the best de- 
scription — ofiicers, whom the Company 
had often thanked for gallantry and good 
conduct in that court— a.s they hud done 
the naval heroe.s of Great Brrtain, like 
whom their own officers had always aef- 
ed. Would they abandon such men ? 
H e was one of those who would rather 
make a sacrifice in Id's dividends thai^ con- 
sign them^ to want.— fT/et/r.-f hear .1^ 
This was, in the Alderman*s opinion, the 
true way of looking at this question — and 
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lie was surprised his hou. fiietid had not 
adopted it, of endeavouring to 

point out an analogy wliere none existed. 
He knew very well, that, if one of those 
i»hips were given to him, by taking off the 
poop, and making some other alterations:', 
«uabling him to rediK'c the nunvber of 
Hien he could make a very low tender. 
But would such a vessel be calculated to 
keep up t!ie respectability of the Com- 
pany ? Would tliose wlio sent out such 
ships be looked up to as the sovereigus of 
India — the masters of a mighty empire 
and of a maiine, capable of hostility 
and defence? He would maintain, that 
the piesent application was founded on a 
principle of policy as well as of Justice. 
A condition was made at a period very 
different from the present — and it would 
not be fair to call for its exact fultilment 
now. He hoped, and he believed, that 
the ship-owners would scorn to make an 
application to the Coinpany that vvas not 
justly founded. If it were supposed they 
had done so, it was vei y easy to come at 
the truth. The Company had officers 
perfectly qualified to examine and decide 
on the allegations of thcowncis. They 
Iiad a Ma'^ter-Intendaut of great ability — 
a gentlciiiaii who umlcrstoofl, as well as 
any jierson, the value of stores, and the 
price at which they could be purchased, if 
then, the owners .scut in a false estimate, 
he must, at once, discover it, should it 
hcrefeiretl to him. Should the applica- 
tion to ParUamctit be a<lopted, the Com- 
panv would thus have it in their power to 
<io tlieniscK'es mid the owners ju>tice, by 
Comparing the estimate sent in, \\ith that 
which their own uificer had consiileitd 
correct. In coiiclu'iion, the hoii. Aider- 
man assured the emut, that, in what he 
had said, lie was not swayed by any 
feelings ot sympathy, liUt had acted under 
a strong impression, that the ju-^tice of 
the case demanded that the ship owners 
should I>e relieved. 

Mr. Lowthdei> wished to offer a few* ob- 
servations to the com t, before they came 
to a decision on this subject. What he 
should say would be jierfectly impartial. 
Indeed, to shew that piivate fricrulship 
had not led him astray, he would state, 
altliongh he was most iiitiinatel} acquaint- 
ed with some of the sliip'Owncis, that, if 
they did aiiply to Parliament to enable 
them to grant relief to the claimanls, a 
committee of proprietors, not at all con- 
nected with shipping concerns, should be 
appointed, in order to examine the pro- 
fits and losses of the applicants, during 
the last twenty-five years. But there weic 
many circumstances that ought to be taken 
into consideration, when the .subject of the 
shipping interest was brought before them. 
It was highly to tho honor of the hast- 
India Company, that affect of their hbips 
had beaten off a large squadron of tlic 


enemy’s men of War, commanded by Ad- 
nwral Linois. And why had they succeed- 
ed ? Because they were fitted out by 
those ver\ gentlemen — the proprietors of 
ImU'-a-milliunof money — who now claim- 
ed u'lief. {, I laugh.) They were stout 
and ^ca-wol■thy — not ouly fitted to carry 
tlieCompanj’s merchandize, but to inter- 
change knocks with the enemy. He 
satiier lines lode in staee-coaclies/and he 
always preferred those where the highest 
price was charged — becau^e they were most 
likely to carry him sate^ and he did not like 
to run the risk of breaking hi^neek. He, 
therefore, looked whether the w heels were 
firm, the harness stiong, .md all things 
tight and compact for the journey. If 
they were, he thought it better to give 
two or three pounds additional for such 
conv eyaiice, than to employ a chcajier and 
leiris secure one, by the upsetting of which 
he might lose a limb, and thus incur, in 
addition to the danger aud pain, an ex- 
pense of two or three hundred pounds. 
It was in this point of view that he look- 
ed at their shipping — in contracting for 
which, security should be consulted ra- 
ther tliaii cheapness. It was evident, that 
those \vho had usually built ships for tlve 
Comjuiuy had executed their work well — 
aud, lie was afraid, if they were fi*rsakcii, 
and tlte Company employed some of tltose 
ves>els liis hon. triend had alluded to, 
their products, instead of ai iiving in poit, 
would be .sent to the bottom of the deep. 
Perhaps, in the first sharp gale, they would 
be till own overboaid^ as a drodand to 
NejUiine and Pioteus. lie should, there- 
foie, say, (leaving sympathy out of tlw 
question, thoiurh he felt it as deeply 
any man) that policy commanded them t<* 
employ a substantial set of men, who 
could do their business completely, .md 
would build ships, at once serviceable to 
the interest, and creditable to the charac- 
ter of the Company. Such were the ship- 
owners now employed by them ; and they 
were well entitled to the consideration of 
the propiietors. He would ask, whether 
those sliip.s, being built for the service of 
the Company, could be applied to any 
other ? It nor, wa^ not the honor of the 
Company concerned in employing a class 
of ves‘<els sjK'Cially built tor their use? 
.lusticc t(dd him, that, if men built vessels 
by special agicement, only fitted for acei- 
tuin (lescrijdion of voyages, they ought to 
be protected. Was he to set iho>e indi- 
viduals aside because another body of men, 
from invidious or intere''ted motiv ca, came 
forward, and said they would do the wot k 
for half the price? Certainly not. The 
mere point of chea[)ness was not alone to 
be looked to. That w;us not the fair cri- 
tciion by which to judge of the question 
What the Company ought to consider was 
this— “ Will tiiose cheap dealers do the 
business half so well?” That .nterioga- 
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tory should never be forgotten. But he 
could not avoid ag>un adverting to the 
principle on which he set out, namely, 
that it those who recommended the claims 
of the s ,ip-owiieis meant to ko before 
parliament with a good grace, they ought 
to cause a minute investigation to be en- 
tered into, with reference to every part of 
the claims submitted to them; and he 
never could agree, that application should 
he made to the legislature to grant a uiea- 
«Tre, which %vouid probably take half a 
million of money out of the pockets of the 
proprietors, at a notice of only twenty-four 
iioui-s l>eiDg given to them, that such a 
<juestion would be bi ought under their 
cousideration. In a case of such magni- 
tude and importance that pci iod was by 
fai’ too slioit. Putting the subject of 
money out of the question, this proceed- 
ing was not proper. It was not treating 
the proprietors w ith that decency and re- 
spect which were due to them. It was of 
a piece w’itli the conduct of the directors, 
when they voted an address to the Prince 
Regent, without apprising the proprietors 
of the circumstance. — [Order ! Order /) 
And the next thing they would attempt 
would be, to do awMy w'ith the system of 
election — to introduce some mode by 
which they might elect themselves with- 
out the iiiterfcieiice of the proprietors. — 
(Cries of Order 1) He had lived many 
years, and been an attentive obseiver of 
events. He w'a.s not one of those wild le- 
formers, who had lately kicked up such a 
a dnst^ did he .say ? — that wa.s an 
ciror ; too much rain had recently fallen 
to admit of a dmt being kicked up — but, 
beyond a doubt, they lai^ed a great dis- 
turbance. He, however, was a moderate 
man — {a laugh) — but, notwithstanding 
the mcKleratiou of his principles, he al- 
ways looked with a joalotis c} e towards 
the acquisition of power. Thiougfjout 
the human race a strong desire for the at- 
tainment of power was felt — and tho<e 
who were most influenced by that desire, 
possess wl themselves of dominion by de- 
grees. Tliey did not startle observers by 
their precipitancy. He, therefore, like a 
faithful watchman, would look sharply 
after the directors. — (A laugh) He 
would take care that they should not en- 
croach in the slightest degree on the pre- 
Togatives of the proprietors ; they should 
not, while he was pre.^ent, inveigle their 
comstiluents to the annihilation of their 
privileges, by gradual and almost imper- 
ceptible inroads.— laugh) He would 
maintain that the directors insulted the 
feeiines of the proprietors, by voting an 
addre««s to the Prince, and going up to his 
Royal Highness without acquainting them. 
It seemed to imply, that the jH-oprietors 
were not loyal enough to accompany the 
directors on such an occasion. Why, he 
asked, on the present occasion, should a 


distinction have been make with respect 
to the notice given to the proprietors? 
Why should thi tv-si.^ hours notice be 
given to one, and none at all to others i 
Their leading gentlemen, Mr. Hume and 
Mr. Jackson, were hrmored !)y the direc- 
tois with .'Some notice. And for what 
reason } Because the satirical oratory ed’ 
those gentlemen, and the severe manner 
in which they w'ould have lasiied the di- 
rectors, had tfieg been neglected, w'ould 
have made the executive body remember 
this day — and they w'ere not fond of such 
recollections. — (A laugh,) Therefore it 
w as that notice w’as liiven to them. But 
was not a fair notice due to all } A pe- 
tition of this kind to parliament should 
never be agitated without considering w*ell 
the Intel ests of those wdio were most con- 
cerne<!. Therefore he aeaiti asseited that 
a committee of men, totally di'^interested, 
totally unconnected with the Company's 
shipping concerns, should he appointed 
to form a just judgment between the 
payers and the payed. The committee who 
had recommended this a[)pli<-ation was 
composed w'holly of directors ; who were, 
perhaps, in this instance more biassed ia 
favour of the ship-owmers than of the 
proprietors, because many of the shi^ 
owners were the personal friends of tlie 
directors, and had great influence in the 
court. 'I'hHt they were fond of encroach- 
ments might be interred from a story 
w’hich had been told to him by a very re- 
spectable gentleman some years ago. 
** You cannot think,” said he, “ the 
trouble I have had witli the ship-owners. 
They ask a very laige ft eight, and I want 
a moderate one. If they are not watched 
and checked, in a little time they will re- 
turn tw'o-thiids of the directors.” And 
perhaps (continued Mr Lowndes) in re- 
commending this petition to the court, the 
directors were biassed by this feeling; 
that, if they did not give the ship-owners 
their assistance, the ship-ow’iieis would 
not come forward in their ‘support. It 
was unwise, where any suspicion of this 
kind might attach, to bring forward a 
great measure at tw’enty-four hours* no- 
tice. But, even under the unpleasant cir- 
cumstances occasitmed by the shortness of 
notice, he felt some consolation in reflect- 
ing on the gallant stand made by that little 
army of Leonidas, five of whom wereoppos- 
edtofifty-fiveoftheeueray. Yes, each man 
of that small band was found equal to 
eleven of those against whom he combat- 
ed. TTie eleven were found equal, as men 
of talent, mtegi4ty, and independence, to 
the fifty-five who endeavouied to bear 
them down. For this very reason, the 
directors ought to have been more parti- 
cular in introducing this question— the) 
ought not to have endeavoured to smuggle 
a transaction of this sort . — (CrieB of Or- 
der! Order!) They ought not to have 
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said, “ As you, e:entiemen, oppo'^ed this 
measure on the ‘27th ot Marcli, yoti will, 
doubtle''^, oppovt* it when it is bioucht 
forwaid uirain — and therefore, we give 
you fair notice ot onr intention to biiug 
it forward on a certain day.” But they 
had not done thi> — they had not ."tood 
forth in a bold and manly manner, and 
given the propiietors an oppoi tunity of 
openly rallying against tiie propo'^ition. 
They had, on the contiaty, exhibited a 
gross example of that which was most 
detrimental to the interests of the Com- 
pany — an exanijdc of MnucKling — for they 
had decidedly smue^gled the quC'^tion into 
that court, but, if he could help it, they 
should not smuggle it through the court. 
He would maintain, as he had before 
staled, that there was no way of getting 
fairly through this business, but by adopting 
an honoiable line of conduct — and he was 
sure the ship owners themselves would 
not manifest any oppo'^ition to the forma- 
tion of a committee of honorable and 
disinterested men, to canvass the matter 
in a just and fair manner. If they did, 
he would oppose them in every stage of 
the business, becaii'^c it miglit then he in- 
ferred, that they did not want justice but 
injustice — that they dcsiied more than 
ought to be gianteil to them. 'I'liis was 
the true touchstone of their demands. 
Let the court see whether they Iiad any 
objection to a committee of the proprie- 
tors being nominated to sit on their 
claims, and, having investigated them, 
stating, like an honest and independent 
jury, what ought to be awarded. If tlie 
.ship owners ojiposed thi>, ami, notwitli- 
stcUiding tlie diiectors went before Parlia- 
ment, he knew the coii'^equence that 
would follow. The independent members 
would oppose tlie bill in every stage. 
They would observe, “ 'i'hese sliip own- 
ers refuse to have their daims canvassed 
by a body of independent propiietors — • 
and they come before us because we have 
no concern in their money transactions, 
and, therefore, they tliink as none are so 
generous as those wlio give away other 
people’s cash, that we will not oppose 
them. But it is our duty to undeceive 
them.” He fMr. Lowndes) would move, 
and run the risk of being seconded on this 
occasion, that a committee of truly inde- 
pendent gentlemen, in no wise connected 
with Eas^- India «:bipping, slumkLbe ap- 
pointed to investigate the accounts of the 
claimants — and, when they had deter 
mined their rights, and correctly appor- 
tioned what should be given to them, the 
Company might apply to Parliament. If 
they would not agree to this, he would 
not divide as he h»i done on the 27th of 
March, with a qualified provision— his 
vote should be nuconditional. On the 
27th of March, he divided with his four 
friends/ not for the purpose of shutting 
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out tlie ship owners from redress, but be- 
cause he conceived it was improper to ap- 
ply to Parliament for a bill — that proceed- 
ing appeared to him unnecessary — it tend- 
ed to lower the character of the Com- 
pany, and wa'i impolitic, both as it re- 
spected the directors and the proprietors, 
it was on this ffroiind that lie objected to 
apply to Parliament then — ami, on the 
same ground, he still fdt much objection ; 
because it gave an opportunity to their 
enemies — when every thing was iroing on 
quietly, when the irritation connected 
with the renewal of the charter was for- 
gotten — to make ill natured i-b^ervations, 
and to say things, whether M-iieor untrue, 
detiimental to the East-India Company. 
No oppoi tunity of attacking them was 
ever allowed to pass by their enemies. 
One of the greatest men this country ever 
saw had endeavoured to subvert the Com- 
pany — but the East-India b II threw him 
out. While theie was a party in the 
House of Commons looking towards them 
with perpetual jealou.-y — doing all they 
could to vilify the Company — it was a 
mo^t impolitic thing to afford them any 
op])oi tunity of ripping up the old wound. 

The lion, D. Kiunaird said, he was 
really of opinion tliat it would he impro- 
per for any gentleman, who thought that 
a longer notice was due to that court, not 
to rise and state his view of this question. 
He felt himself particularly called on to do 
so, because lie formed a pan of that small 
army to which the hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Lowndes) had alluded. In speaking of 
tills circumstance, he could not ho vain 
enough to suppose that his name, (con- 
nected as it was with the few who voted 
against tlie whole body ofdircctors, com- 
bined with those gentlemen w'ho occupied 
the benches on tlie other side of the 
court, and wliom he described as ship 
owners and propiietors, but whom, he 
thought, would have been more correctly 
described as a body of ship-owners, not 
proprietors, becauac their interest in the 
torraer capacity greatly overbalanced tliat 
which might sway them in the lattci), he 
could not suppose tliat hi'^ name carried 
any peculiar weight witli it — and there- 
fore of the part lie had taken he should 
say nothing. All that ought now to l)e 
called to the recollection of the court was 
this — that, with Jive gentlemen on one 
side, fifty -Jive on tlie other (ofwiiom, 
he believed, not a titlic pait uoie other- 
wise than .ship-ow’iieis) was tlic great 
question decided, that an application, 
sliould he made to Pailiament, \Vhy the 
hill at that time agreed to, was not brought 
in, the Chairin.m, he understood, had 
not explained. He knew, itowever, that 
great difficulties were felt on that subject. 
He was aware that a strong iudispositioii 
to the measure was manifested by those 
whose assistance was necessary to cany 
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the bill through the House of Coranioiis. 
On this account, he was justified at least, 
in supposing that their opinion was similar 
to that held by the gentlemen who op- 
posed the application in the general court 
— and he should have hoped, when subse- 
quent measures were about to be taken, 
that sonae little respect would have been 
paid to the opposition then advanced, the 
principle of which seemed to be recog- 
nized by high authorities out of doors. 
Of all questions, this was one that pecu- 
liarly required fair notice to be given to 
the proprietors at large— for it could nut 
be said that the directoi‘s were not aware 
that any objection would be otfered to it — ■ 
Oft that the measure was of so just and 
dear a character, that no opposition coaid 
be urged against it. Looking merely to 
the numbers that divided on the question, 
they might not have thought it proper or 
necessary to have given an extent led 
notice — but considering the opposition 
\diich it bad met with in other quar- 
ters, respect to them and to the East- 
ludia Ckimpany, demanded that an ample 
notice should be given. When an appli- 
cation was to be made to the legislature 
on the part of the East-India Company, 
he thought at least equal notice should be 
given before they committed themselves 
as a body, as was required, when they were 
merely called on to give away j 03 OO. He, 
therefore, for one, should oppose the 
question if pressed now, because fit and 
proper notice ought to be given before 
they proceeded in a measure of such mo- 
ment, which evidently had not been com- 
plied with. He would take upon himself 
to be a prophet on this occasion, and to 
tell the court what would be the couse- 
queuce of a measure adopteil on so short 
a notice. He was sure it was un necessary 
to attempt to convince those who were 
favorable to the claims of the ship-own- 
ers of the impropriety which marked this 
{MTecipitation, because they came there so 
strongly attached to their own interests, 
that those of the Company were wholly 
forgotten. Now though it might be said 
that ship-owners alone did not fill the 
benches of the court, yet it must be re- 
collected that those gentlemen had friends 
and connections ; and therefore without 
meaning any thing invidious, he did think 
that caHing a general court at thirty-six 
hoars* notice, the ship-owners being in 
I^ndon, and great nmnbcrs of the disin- 
terested proprietors being out of town, 
would cast a very disagreeable imputation 
on the means resorted to for carrying the 
motion. With tliis feeling, he should 
think it his duty on this ^cial occasion, 
(tliougii he would not, perhaps, on any 
other) if the court proceeded to the vote, 
on the present day, to draw up a petition 
to the legislature, stating the means a- 
dopiedf or cdliing the court, by bulging 


a number of packed proprietors together, 
in order to compromise the general inter- 
ests of the Company.— 0/ No I 
No 0 He should state this fact, and the 
legislature might draw their inference 
from it, that thirty-six hours* notice was 
only given, when a proposition for going 
before parliament, on a matter of de^p 
importance, was about to be submitted to 
them. That petition would be signed by 
as many proprietors as thought with him ; 
and he would take care that it should be 
presented. Though on other occasions 
he would allow the whole body to be 
bound by the act of the majority, yet, 
when so short a notice was given, when 
the court was convened under such sus- 
j)jcious circumstances, he could not assent 
to it. Having stated so much, it le^ted 
witli the directors themselves whether 
they would go 011 in a manner extremely 
likely to produce a difference of opinion 
with respect to the coarse of proceeding 
on future occasions ; — whether they 
would approach the legislature with such 
difficulties in their way as he had des- 
cribed — or whether they would not act 
wisely and prudently in withdrawing the 
motion, and giving the proprietors fall no- 
tice of the time when It would be again 
brought forward. 

Being on his legs, he would take the 
liberty of saying, that, had due uojicc 
been given, this question might be dis- 
cussed with respect to principle, on views 
decidedly different from those entertained 
by other gentlemen. Because he felt that 
the question, “ Whether relief should he 
given to the ship-owners, under any cir- 
cumstances ?” vvas essentially different 
from the question, “ How and in what 
manner that relief should be apportioned, 
if the court should decide to present a 
petition to the House of Commons, to en- 
able them to do what they might think 
just and liberal (and liberality was justice 
on all occasums) towards those gentle- 
men who, having entered into contracts, 
now called for assistance ?” He hoped 
that an opportunity would be given to the 
court of proprietors to consider tlie me- 
thod in which the money should be given 
to the different claimants. He presumed 
the forms of their constitution would en- 
able tliein to do tliis. He believed, con- 
formably with the provision contained iu 
one of their by-laws, the bill must be laid 
before the court previous to its being sub- 
mitted to parliament. He would, w'hen 
it was read on that occasion, propose, 
that before a specific grant of money was 
made, a committee of proprietors, or of 
joint proprietors aad directors, should be 
appointed ; and that, wiien they had 
come to a resolution to grant a certain 
sum of money iu each particular case, 
those grants should be submitted* separ- 
ately, to the ctnn t, for their approbation^ 
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and confirmation. He was convinced 
that there was not a man who wished to 
receive the relief claimed, who did not also 
desire to receive it on tht^open principles 
of honor and justice ; and feeling thus, 
he could not be ashamed to have his se- 
parate claim fairly discussed in the court; 
He conceiv’ed that the directors ought to 
take this course, in order to get rid of the 
odium which necessarily must fall on a 
more secret and covert proceeding, if 
this line of conduct were adopted, it would 
remove from his mind, and from the mind 
of evei 7 man, one great source of objec- 
tion, namely, that tlie directors should, 
in the very teeth of the system which had 
been introduced to deprive them of such 
a power, have an opportunity of reward- 
ing whomsoever they pleased, to as great 
an extent as they pleased. — (Hear! hear!) 
Let it be recollected that this power grew 
out of a serious abuse of authority — (he 
meant not to speak of those who now 
composed the executive body) — but this 
power was imdoubtedly produced by the 
misdeeds of their forefathers. Their pre- 
decessors had, indeed, so misconducted 
themselves with respect to the Company's 
shipping, that in consequence of their pro- 
ceedings, the regulation of public tender 
and contract was established. By that 
regulation a contract was made, at a cer- 
tain freight, for a certain number of 
voyages ; and the bill, he believed, which 
was to be laid before parliament, was to 
enable the directors to grant relief, at 
their own discretion, for the past, present, 
and future seasons, on which losses have 
been, or may be, sustained. He had not 
seen the bill ; but he hoped the dhectors 
would so guard their coruluct as to pre\'ent 
auy imputation from lying on them. He 
conceived the mode he had pointed out, 
by which the propiietors would be called 
on to assent to each ]>articular claim, 
would effectually remove any suspicion 
that might otherwise attach to the adjudi- 
cation of the directors. He would not 
propose auy thing invidious, and there- 
fore the claims might be divided into dis- 
tinct classes, where the circumstances of 
a series of cases being alike, the same re- 
muneration would apply to all. This 
would prevent the necessity of examining 
tlie claim of each individual separately ; 
but whatever course might be followed, it 
was but fair that the proprietors should 
the grounds on which the distinc- 
tion between diffeient cases was founded, 
tie felt mitch surprised at what had fallen 
from the worthy Alderman. He had 
started a new idea on this subject, and, 
as it struck him, it was a most extraor- 
dinary one. His (Mr. Kinnaird’s) know- 
ledge of this question was founded on the 
report of the committee of directors, which 
was drawn up in 1803 ; and he never 
ktw a question to be discussed with 


more candour, fairness, and ability, than 
that relative to the claim made by the ship- 
owners was in that report. The justice 
of tlie sentiments was so apparent through- 
out that paper, that neither he nor any un- 
prej 11(1 iced man could withhold his assent 
tioni it. And as lie gave bis entire assent 
to the reasoning contained in that report, 
it was his diity to opiiose any propoaitioii 
that operated against it. Tiie worthy Al- 
derman, as he had before observed, intro- 
duced an idea that was perfectly new — >, 
an idea that was not even glanced at in 
the report. He told the court that the 
peace price of stores in 1792, was the rfa- 
tum on which the slnp-owners chose to 
contract, with a view to a state of peace 
at a future period. The hon. Aldermaji 
had taken upon himself to say, that this 
was the principle adopted by others, as 
well as the course of proceeding jiursned 
by himself. Now he could not, for the 
life of him, suppose that a gentleman 
would take the peace freight of 1792, 
when he had witnessed a war going on for 
several years, and no prospect held out of 
its termination. Here a war had been 
waged for five and twenty years, and they 
were told, that gentlemen, in the 15th or 
20th year of that war, would proceed on 
the prices of 1792, as a datum. Could it 
be supposed that men of business who, 
during that period, had seen the extraor- 
dinary alteration in the value of every 
species of property — who had witnessed 
the immense progress of taxation— could, 
for a moment, imagine that the prices of 
1792 would be restored with the peace ?— 
(Hear ! hear !) Could any person be- 
lieve that reflecting men would go on 
making their contracts on this basis — that 
when peace came, the old prices would 
reluin with it?— f/feur.' hear!) He 
could not do them the injustice to suppose 
that the contractors were going on, from 
year to year, uuder the false impre^iou 
tliat the peace prices of 1792 would be re- 
stored in 1817, or in any year, evfn be- 
yond that period, at which hostilities 
should chance to cease. This was the rfff- 
tum on which the hon. Alderman said he 
had acted. It might be so ; — but certain- 
ly he never expected such a postulatum 
from him ; and it w'as one to which, he 
believed, the proprietors would not be in- 
clined to pay much attention. He (Mr. 
Kinnaird) contended, that in the repoitof 
1803, the whole of the reasoning went 
most pointedly, and most properly, against 
granting money to those wlio.'^e contracts 
might not have turned out advant^eons^. 
They proceeded cautiously, as they ahonld 
do in all cases, where a whole system was 
to be infringed for a particular purpose, 
and for a specified time. They looked to 
the justice, and almost to the necessity 
ot the case in that instance; and they 
protested against any hnaeh o the sys- 
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tcm in futuie, Siicli were the feelings into those contracts, there was a fair 
that operated on the minds of the diicc- piospect that they would be advantageous, 
tors at Iriri^e in 1803. At that time none and that they had no doubt of being able 


of those extiaunlinary notions about tlie 
grandeur and dignity of the Company, on 
which the hon. Alderman had laid so 
muchstrc's, vt ere at all mentioned. If the 
worthy Alderman ctiose to iutioduce such 
topics ; if he supported the proposition 
on the SCO! e of dignity, he (Mr. Kinuaird) 
would at once give up the question — he 
had done with it. If the Company enter- 
ed into contracts with a view to their dig- 
nity instead of their interest, he should 
know how to deal with matreis ot that 
kind hereafter, rjioii tliis piinciple he 
supposed the Company were bound to ac- 
cede to propositions where l.irge sums 
were demanded, because it would lessen 
their dignity if they accepted the terms 
offered by tfjose who would do rlieir busi- 
ness cheaj.'ei. Theie was mote dignitj , 
it seemed, in throwing away a large sum 
of monev than in making a judicious use 
of a small one. Some ye«us ago the dig- 
nity of the shipping system consisteil in 
saluting when the vessels went out to 
India, "^riie rouit of directors, howevei, 
conceived th.it this ‘species of dignity 
might be dispen'^ed uitli,and they accord- 
ingly foil) id the custom to be continued. 
For his own part, he belimcdthat the true 
dignity of commercial bodies, and fre- 
quently of indi^idnaN, was founded on 
their prospeii^y. Commercial dignity and 
prosperity he held to he very neaily the 
same thing. Me thought tliat he had 
thrown thi<! question altogether on dif- 
ferent grounds fn m that on which the di- 
rectors appeared to wisli it to stand. 
They a-’^eitcd, that it would ser\e the 
pecuniary inteiestot the Conipanv if le- 
liefweie grantoi! ; but the hon, Aldeiman 
had abaiHloned that ti! jund, and tieated 
the question eutirely one of indepen- 
dence and dignity, whicli, he argued, were 
deeply concerned in affording to the con- 
tractors that remmauation which he 
seemed to think they had a tight to ex- 
pect, because they ueie likely to- suffer 
losses ill fulfilling their contracts at the 
stipulated rate. Now nothing could he 
fairer than the statement he had made at 
first — that no set of men could expect to 
be serve<l while those whom they em- 
ployed were lo'^ing by their agreements. 
In the long run, tlie Company could not 
be benefited by such a praciicc. There- 
fore he felt that it was not for their inter- 
est, he would not say for their dignity, 
that the Company should he hard task- 
masters, when ciraimstanccs of chance 
which demanded consideration, had taken 
place. Here, however, lay the distinc- 
tion, otherw isc a door would be opened 
to abuses that never could be closed, 
those who applied for relief must shew to 
him, that at the time when they entered 


to fulfil them. If such circumstances ap- 
pealed on the adjudication of each claim, 
he would be content to relieve the con- 
tractois. But that, eijuliteeti years ago, 
ail individual should amre to a contract on 
a certain peace freight, believing that the 
pi ice of stores would return tot lie same 
low rate in 1817, should p ace be then 
concluded, he could hardly credit. Indeed 
it appeared to him to be utterly impossible. 
He had heard from an hon. ex-director 
(Mr. Grant), who occupied the chair 
when this question was formerly dis- 
ciiJised, that the dircctois were pt-rfectly 
aware for years that, when peace leturn- 
cd, some such remuneiaiion \V(»uld be de- 
manded. Here, at lea^t, it was clear, that 
one of the coiitractim; parties was not 
deceived ; and they tlieret' re, in the very 
teeth of that knowledge, which it was ad- 
mitted they possessed, agieed that relief 
should be given, w hen, had they put the 
ship'Owneis on tlitir guard, and told them 
that t!ie> could not, in a futuie time of 
peace, afford their vessels at such a rate, 
pel iiaps the necessity for the piesent ap- 
plication would not have existed. It was 
a vei y exti aordinary idea that the direc- 
tors liliould have known the whole of the 
cjicumstaiiccs-, and under that knowledge 
expect the ship-owners would make this 
applicanon, and yet had never told the 
proprielors that when hostilities ceased, 
an dlteiaiion must be made in an estab- 
lished system. He understood v\ hen the 
ship-owners offered their vessels, they de- 
manded so much for peace freight, and so 
much for war contingencies. The war 
contingencies certainly had a great influ- 
ence on the contract. — (Hear ! hear !) 
— and it also appeared that the peace 
fi eight had veiy little, if any, influence 
at all. The ship-owner might offer his 
vessel at ^1.5 or £16 per ton, knowing 
that, v\ hen the period of peace came, no 
matter how low he offered, he would be 
able to claim remuneration. That time 
had now arrived ; and he .should like to 
know before he was asked to proceed to 
parliament, what terms were meant to 
be granted. Did the directors intend to 
goon this principle— to take all thecir- 
cumsldticcs of each individual case into 
consideration — to look to the length of 
the connection, betwx'eiuhe apphc.intand 
the Tompany, in shipping cuucei ns — to 
enumerate the profits made from begin- 
ning to end — to contrast these with the 
los-es complained of — and, on a view of 
all the transactions, to ilcnde as to the 
quantum of remuneration that should be 
given ? In a case where equity was solely 
to be attended to, these points ought to 
be considered. This was the true princi- 
ple by which justice would be rendered Iq 
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all parties. Let all the profits of the 
claimant.s be counted up, and then a com- 
putation ini'iht he made of their actual loss 
on the prC'Ciit c^ntiact. It it were found 
that, in the course perhaps of twenty 
years, they U.td not been veiy hisilily bene- 
fited, It vvou'd be tor the Company to 
say, We will allow you five or six per 
cent, on this contract, by which you are 
lihely to lose considerably.” Let the 
directors see, in the fiist instance, what 
profits had absolutely been made, and then 
the grant might be fairly appoitioiied. 
He was sure there was not one of the 
ship-owners that would not submit to 
this, because he believed they were anxious 
to get tiris reinuneratifm in the most 
honorable manner . — [Hear ! hear !) 

Several Gt'ntlemen ohxervnl, “ 1Miat 
they uouUl be content if thej' could get 
tour per cent, for their money.” 

Mr. Horradaile. — “A very great differ- 
ence has taken place in the system since 
1804. If the ships were taken alrngetber, 
it would be found a losing concern.” 

Mr. Lownden. — **^ When the sliip-own- 
ers say, that they don’t get four per cent, 
for their money, they don’t tell us what 
they get from biscuit-bakers, rope-makers, 
and otliers.” 

Mr, D. K'ninaird said, that nothing he 
was suie, bnt the zeal of his hon, friend 
(Mr. Lowndes) had occasioned this inter- 
ruption. He appeared to exercise a most 
vigilant jealousy in his new office of 
watchman; but he would suggest to Ins 
bon. friend not to perforin the duties of 
the office too hastily or too precipitately. 
He had heard that the cackling of a goose 
once s.ned the capital of Rome; but he 
did not understand that cackling was af- 
terwards heard with any decree of plea- 
sure for all that. — (A law^h.) — Hi* hon. 
friend on every occasion, was ready to 
raise h)^ loud and intelligible voice, with 
the best motives, but interruptions of this 
kind operated against the regularity ot 
their proceedings. If, as liad been ol)- 
served by some gentlemen, four per cent, 
would be considered an adequate remune- 
tation, he conceived, before they went to 
parliament, that the ship-owners should 
be called on to "tate distinctly the IowcnI 
sum they would take, and the specific 
amount of the different daims should he 
stated to the proprietoi^. They wouhl 
then know, what it was inovt desirable 
they sliould know, the amount of the sum 
they were about to give away. It was 
very easy to say, if four iicr cent, or any 
other given profit were to be made on each 
case, that it would amount to so much. 
And here he would take tlie liberty, in 
passing, to observ’e, that it was a most 
singular thing, that, with all these losses, 
fffrthe last twentyyears, gentlemen should 
continue to enter into shipping-contracts 
with the Company, These losses, too, be 


it recollected, were said to have been sus- 
tained by individuals, who had an oppor- 
tunity of disposing, tor money, of the si- 
tuation of captain, &c. on board theii dif- 
ferent ships. — ' no ! from several 
voices .) — At all event*?, if these situations 
had not been disposed of for money, he 
w'as quite certain, that tl'ey must be look- 
ed upon in the light of a valuable consi- 
deration. If a ship-owner had a son, or 
any other relation, for whom lie wished 
to piovide, and who was conversant with 
nautical affairs, he would natuialU select 
him, and send him out to India as a cap- 
tain. But how did this statement, that 
they had been losing, agree with the ex- 
perience of the Company > Were not the 
ship-owners aware, that the court of di- 
rectors, within these two years, had been 
building vessels of their own, and had 
told the Company that they could build 
them for less than tlie ship-owneis de- 
manded, w’lio, it WHS said, had been 
loving by their contracts? The court ot 
directors had actually informed them, 
that tlinugli the ship-owneis, according to 
their ow n account, had been good-natu- 
redly carrying for the Company, at a rate 
by which they were losing, jet the Com- 
pany might fit out ships of tlieir own for 
less. He w'as quite at a loss to know the 
principle on which those gentlemen had 
acted ; for, if tliey were iujurec. by theii 
contracts, in time of vvat , they must know 
that they wouhl suffer a still greater in- 
iiiry, ill time of peace. If they w'ere los- 
ing, during the war, they must have been 
certain, that, when peace came, their los- 
hcs would be doubled or tiipied. He left 
it to the ship-owueis to explain ftow they 
li;.d been losing — to Itim it was quite a 
n)y''tei y. They pi ofevved themselves con- 
tent with a profit of four per cent. He 
could scarcely credit this, becau'?e there 
was no commercial capital that could bear 
so small a profit. If what they had stated 
about tbeir losses appeared to he true, the 
Company ought to give them a vote of 
thanks for their disinreie'ted conduct. 
The difficultv would then lest on the di- 
rectors, to shew the Company, wliy they 
should leave this delightful '•yvtem— why 
they should .abandon men who served them 
witliout profit, for tlio purpose of building 
ships themselves. But ihe main qmstior., 
that of gcntleintn ctitcriiig into contracts, 
and being absolved from going through 
with them, must be discussed before they 
cmne to a decision on the Mibji’ct of re- 
muneration. He, foi one, thought it a 
most indecorous pi of ceding, to call the 
com t togethci , at thii ty-six liourts' notice, 
to consider of so important a proposition 
as that now' submitted to them. If pro- 
per notice were given, gentlemen would 
have had an opportunity of making up 
their minds on the question. Many might 
be of opinion, though they disliked the 
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principle, thnt yet some relief ought to be 
afforded ; and it would be in their power 
to state the way in whicli it appeared to 
them the boon ought to be djspensed. 
But, when they weie called on, at thirty- 
six hours' notice, they were told that their 
dignity would be compromised, if tliey did 
not blindly assent to the motion, when 
BOt one- tenth of the proprietors knew any 
thing about the matter, and, if they did, 
probably could not attend on the moment. 
There was another point of view' in which 
this question might be considered, and it 
was this, instead of giving the ship-owners 
relief on their contracts, from time to 
time, they should not receive any remune- 
ration, until the whole period for which 
they contracted, had expired. He would 
suggest, as these individuals were gentle- 
men of enormous wealth — fXo ! no ■ 
that they should not be remunerated, 
until they had fulfilled the wlitde of their 
engagements. He would prove, from 
their own statement, that they must be 
men of great wealth. Tlmy bad been, it 
was said, carrying on a losing trade for 
twenty-five years, and yet they held so 
high, so respectable a rank, in the opinion 
of his hon. friend (Mr, Hume) that he 
would take the bond of several of them 
for half a mWWon,'^ (Hear ! hear !) — If 
that w'cre true, they must be men of enor- 
mous wealth ; he would almost say, men 
of enormous heieditary wealth , — •(A 
laugh .) — for he knew not how else tliey 
could support such losses, and still conti- 
nue in a state of affluence. At the mo- 
ment when the greatest certainty was en- 
tertained as to the stability of prices (and, 
it should not be forgotten, that, in 1792, 
tlie utmost uncertainty prevailed on the 
subject of future prices) if a gcutlcmart 
wcie asked to say, wliat he believed the 
viiiuc of iu tides would be in the course of 
two years nfterwaril>, be would be very 
much at a Jos^ to give an auMver. He, 
therefore, contended, that the pi'ofit and 
lo^s on the whole contract shoukl bp the 
rule to guide them, and not the piofit and 
loss on each individual year, moie than on 
each individual week of the coutract. If 
they came to a resolution, to grant remu- 
neration for 1816 and 1817, and things 
turned round so as to pniduce a large pro- 
fit in 1818, he should be glad to know, 
whether the ship-owneis would balance 
that profit against the Io>ses of the prece- 
ding years, and give up any part of the i*e- 
muneration. He W’as of" opinion, as it 
would be double trouble, first to relieve 
them, and afterwaids to receive back the 
money, that they should wait till the 
whole of the contracts were completed, 
before they proceeded to remunerate the 
owners. Tlie gentleman who had declar- 
ed, that he would be content with tour 
per cent,, and tlie whole body, for, lie sup- 
posed, they spoke by their foremiui, were 


so delighted with the idea of even a mo- 
derate profit, that they could not refuse, 
.should relief be now granted to them, and 
that matters afterwards turned out pros- 
perously, to give up wliat they had receiv- 
ed. To be sw’ious, be thouglit it was a« 
unfair ju'opositiori, both with respect to 
the ship-owners and the Comj>any, to de- 
mand relief, until the entire contract was 
fulfille<l. If they granted relief at the 
present moment, and an alteration look 
place in the prices, they would be subject 
to severe reproach for ba^ iiig given the 
ship-owners a sum of money by which 
they would realize profit in the last and 
the present year. If, therefore, there was 
not some crying urgency in the case, the 
fair way of proceeding would be, to wait 
till the termination of the contract, and, 
if the ship-owners could make it appear, 
tliat they had realized no profit, and the 
Company had reason to suppose, that the 
ill success of the contract did not arise 
from mismanagemenV or want of caution, 
but that the ship-owners liad acted judi- 
ciously, (for otherwise they were not jus- 
tifiable ill eoiicUuli ug the contract) then 
lie would willingly grant them a cert<iin 
allowance. It was on this principle he 
would proceed — “ give me a certainty 
that these gentlemen could not make 3 
piofit, and I then shall say, you have a 
light to request of us to come to parlia- 
ment, but your present application is pre- 
mature, since your contracts are not ful- 
filled,"* To remedy any incouveuieuce 
tliat might be felt, in consequence of post- 
poning the relief prayed for, until the con- 
tracts were at an cud, he sliould propose, 
that the Company should have the power 
of making temporal y advances to different 
ship-owners, on their bonds ; but the 
question of how much remuneration 
should be granted to the applicants, ought 
not to be decided imtil the different con- 
tracts were completely fulfiUe<I. 'ITiis 
was a much fairer plan than that which 
they were called on to adopt. The whole 
question would thus be decided at once^ 
instead of going on from year to year. 
Wlien the contracts were concluded, let 
tlic question be brought before the gene- 
ral court, where eacli case might be defi- 
nitively settled. If this were not done, it 
would be extremely inconvenient to as- 
semble the general court, every year, in 
order to have those grants discussed— -a 
difficulty which the mode proposed by him 
evidently obviated. Having thiowii out 
these observations, rather for the consi- 
deration of the directors, than as bearing 
on the question itself, which was one of 
mere principle, he requested again to call 
the attention of the court to the manner 
in which they had been assembled. Un- 
questionably, he was not prcpai'od to say, 
that circumstances might not exist, under 
which he would be disposed to sanctioa 
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the breaking of a contract ; but this he 
was quite prepared to say, that, whetlier 
the decision of the court was for or against 
the principle — to call them together at 
thirty-six hours' notice was highly impro- 
per. This was not done on an indifferent 
question— this was not an occasion on 
which the directors could say, that they 
knew not that any objection would be of- 
fered. They well knew that last year 
ranch opposition was given to the ques- 
tion ; and possessed of that knowledge, 
the least they could have done was to 
have given /«// notice of their intention to 
bring it forward at this time. Unless 
they could shew some extraordinarily 
pressing emergency for proposing, at thir- 
ty-six hours’ notice, that application should 
he made to parliament, unless tliey gave 
to the proprietors, a fair opportunity of 
discussing the question ; he assuredly 
would redeem the pledge he had given, 
by petitioning the legislature, and stating, 
that only thii ty-six hours notice was given 
for the consideration of this important 
question, and that many of tliose who 
voted on it were ship-owners directly in- 
terested in the decision. 

The Chairman . — “ I certainly did men- 
tion to this court, probably before the 
hon. proprietor and other gentlcmeii had 
arrived, that it was the necessity of the 
case which compelled us to adopt this 
course. The petition lias been ready for 
a length of time, and was laid before 
those whose assistance is expected in 
Parliament. They detained it for a long 
period, and we did not receive until Sa- 
turday last. We have taken tlie eiuliest 
opportunity of calling the propiictuis to- 
gether, that it may be consideicd of in 
the shape in which it has now been laid 
before the court. We are compelled to 
liavc a vote on it immediately — for the 
hon. proju'ietor knows, that to-morrow 
will be the last day for receiving private 
petitions in the House of Commons. The 
essential matter, namely, tlie hill, which 
will arise out of the petition, should it be 
agreed to, must be submitted in due form, 
and after regular notice to this court. 
The hon. pioprietor has remarked a good 
deal on the peculiar situation of the ship- 
owners, who, he observed, \vei‘e ready, 
if tbeir contracts succeeded, to put the 
profits in their pocket— but who, if they 
were likely to be losers, immediately de- 
manded reinunoiatiou. d’his is not a 
just statement of the case, Tue getitle- 
men who made this claim, are quite pre- 
pared to shew that they have been losers 
to a considerable extent. ^Fliey looked 
at the contract, ab initio — and if, from 
the circumstances of the times, unfore- 
seen loss has occurred, they call on you, 
in the spirit of equity, to relieve them. 
Tlie justice of their conduct may be ga- 
thered from the letter which they have 


addressed to the court of directors, and 
which shall be read for the information of 
the proprietors.” 

Tlie letter was here read. It was 'Sign- 
ed by Messrs, Wigram, Williams, Borra- 
daile, Moffatt, Simmons, Forbes, and 
others. In this letter, the writers declar- 
ed, that, as tliey prayed relief from the 
rigour of their contracts, they were ready 
to state to tlie House of Commons the 
lasses they had sustained from their pre- 
sent engagements, taking up the account 
from the time of entering into them, and 
proceeding to the end of the stipulated 
voyages. For this purpose, tliey were 
anxious to be examined before a com- 
mittee, in order to substantiate their 
claims to the relief which they hoped to 
receive. 

Tlie ChairmaHy incontinuation. — “This 
fair proposition answers, I conceive, the 
observations of the hon. proprietor. It 
shews that tlie ship-owners do not want 
to seize on profit, when profit occurs, and 
to demand remuneration fifun tke Com- 
pany, whenever io.sses happen. state- 
ment, though not to be laiil befoie the 
court of proprietors, will be laid lelbrc a 
committee of the House of Commons, 
where 110 partiality can be supposed to 
prevail. It has been insinuated, that a 
great intimacy subsists between the direc- 
tors and the ship-owners ; and, therefore, 
it is supposed, that the apportionment of 
relief will not proceed on an impartial 
principle. But it should be recollected, 
that till' sliip-owners propo'Nt* to go before 
another tribunal — they wi^^hed to be ex- 
amined before a committee of the House 
of rummoiis. It will remain with Par- 
liament, aiul not with the directors to 
judge whetlier they make out a fair case 
or not. The hon. proprietor h.a? observ- 
ed, tliat the opposition vvliich he and four 
other gentlemen had given to Ibis ques- 
tion, on a former occasion, had a very 
powerful effect out of doors, which was 
proied by the disinclination manTested 
in cei tain individuals to countenance the 
bill tb.eii agreed to. If that ho t]ie ca«e, 
it is fair to infer that tlie [ii’C'cnt opposi- 
tion is not so iustii'abk', smee it attacks a 
measure approved in tlie quarter where 
approbation was not found in the former 
in.stance.” 

Mr. />. Klnnnird said, he had not at- 
tributed to hini'-elf ami the genflenipn who 
voted with him on the occasion aliu led to, 
th(‘ failure of the hi I— but he had said, 
that the comiuctof whose a'jsisiauce 
was called fur m tlie IIou'c of Commons, 
w’as at least a confiimat'on of tlie justice 
of tliesentiniciit.> he and h^.^ friends enter- 
tained, the same doubts being evidently 
felt in anoth‘*r quarter, an \ in one ot high 
authoiity. He now begged to a.ilv, wiie- 
Iher the document intended to b^prcst’uf- 
ed ill Parliamcut, wua not, in fact, part of 
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a bill, rather than a petition ? As the 
letter of the ship-owners had been read, 
he would take that opportunity of btatiui^, 
that he felt the greatest objection to any 
committee of the House of Commons be- 
ing sutfeied to gi^eavva) the money of the 
Company. They were so much in the 
habit of giung away money, that tliey 
would pioceed to act without much in- 
quiry. There was no place, he believed, 
where the real value ot int- public money 
was ^ess weighed or attended to. 

The Chairman . — I did not sav (or, if 
I did, it was not my intention so to ex- 
press my^eltl, that the committee would 
be empowered to give away the money of 
the Company. They would only be tail- 
ed upon to examine the ship-owners’ ac- 
counts, and, on their appearing satisfac- 
tory, they would recommend that a bill 
should be brought in, empowering the 
directors to give the neces^ai y relief. 1 hat 
bill, of couisc, will be laid before the pro- 
prietors for their considtration. It is ne- 
cessary, by this course of proceeding, for 
those who are interested, to shew persons 
entirely disinterested, that a fair reason 
exists for granting them some lemunera- 
tion. The gem lal subject has been so well 
discussed i)y the woitliy Alderman, that it 
is alniO'^t unnecessary for me to offer any 
thing in addition to what he has so ably 
advanced. I am .sure I could not explain 
myself so clearly. Uut tin's 1 must 
.say, that, in my opinion, the Company 
ought not to proceed, with a ci uel rigour, 
to pull down pel sons from tlie lespectable 
.situation which they have long held in 
society, and to overwhelm, in one com- 
mon ruin, themsehc^ and their innocent 
families,” 

Mr. £). Kinnaird said, he had distinctly 
observed, that he v^as not piepared to op- 
pose the proposition for granting lelief — 
imf, if the court of dlrect(,r- wished for 
unanimity amongst tlie pK-pi letors, it w'as 
iiece^-.^a! y to allow them to suggest sonic 
of the difficulties that might occur in the 
course of this proceeding, in order that 
they might he obviated. Now one of the 
objections was, that the committee of the 
House of Commons would decide on the 
allegatien.s of the claimants themselves. 
He did not feel any uneasiness at this — be- 
cause it was a proceeding entirely with 
the legislature — it jested with them alone, 
whether they w’ould m would not giant 
the prayer of the petition. It was a trans- 
action quite distinct from any proceeding 
of the propiietors. He did not caie a 
straw for what miglit be laid befoie the 
coniniittee-— tlie evidence adduced there, 
would be only resorted to, that Parlia- 
ment nnuht have a leason to give to the 
couiiti} tor intcrfeiing wdth their con- 
cerns. M'Jiat stiuck him a.s infinitely 
more important, were, tlie application of 
the money, and tl.c mancer in wiiich the 


bill w^ould he framed. He hoped it would 
be distinctly stated, in what manner the 
money should he appropriated. He would 
give bis support lo tne pres< nt proposi- 
tion, if, hereafter the couit of proprie- 
ty s yveie to he pm mi t ted to judge of the 
correct rc'S of each maiit. Without .sucli 
a power were given to them, lie would not 
assent to it ; because it was opposed to 
tlie whole principle of that system, which 
the directojs declared had been ino.st fa- 
vorable to the interest of the Company. 
If it w'ere absolutely necessary, let the 
Company tidvance a sum of money to such 
ship-owners a< really needetl it — and let 
the account be kept open till the end of 
the contiact. Two ot the hon. diicctors, 
he observed, shook their heads, which in- 
dicated their dissent from this pi ojiosition. 
But he yvoiild maintain, that it was the 
only just course that could be pursued. 
It was impossible for them to say, what 
would be a tail' remuneration foi the year 

1817, unless they knew how the years 

1818, 19, and 20, had turned out — w'he- 
ther profitable or otherwise. The direc- 
tors might say, that they could decide oti 
the piobable expeiices of future years, by 
a reference to tlie present price {if stores. 
He liad no confidence in such a calcula- 
tion — and it siiould not be forgotten that 
tlie directoi's had been deceived already. 
This was one of the chief grounds on 
which lie should oppose tiie motion. The 
ship-owners themselves did not want 
what the directors wished to confer on 
them. They gave to tliem more, hi fact,, 
than they asked The ship-owners said, 

don’t give us any remuneration, until 
our contract is finished. Giie me money 
on my bond — hut let the question of remu- 
neration remain unsettled, until our con- 
tract is at an end.” If this were not con- 
si. stent with propriety and honesty, he 
knew' not what was. But if the court 
acted differently, they would do more than 
the ship'OW'iier.s them 'selves wanted — ami 
much more than justice or prudence would 
countenance. He should like to hear 
wdiat objections could be advanced against 
so fair a proposal. 

Tlie Chairman . — I really cannot an- 
sw’er the hon. gentleman on this occasion. 
The subject will, perhaps, be discussed in 
the court of directors. It is not quite fair 
to put quc^t^on.s of this kind tome, for 
whicii I am not prepared on the mo- 
ment.” 

jMr. D. Kinnaird . — I threw' out the 
observation to the court, generally, and 
not to the hon. Chairman.” 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, as far as a 
ha.sty consider.itiou of tlie question of de- 
lay would allow him, he would venture to 
give his opinion on that j>oint. They all 
seemed to concur in thinking, that there 
w'as a well-grounded reason for applying 
to Parliament— (At) * no 1) He concefr - 
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«d they might fairly infer that, or he was 
much mistaken. The shortness of the 
time at which they were summoned, ap- 
peared to be the great objection. If there 
were a well-grounded reason for this pro- 
ceding, they could freely submit the ques- 
tion to any tribunal whatever. The court of 
directors had already laid it before the 
proprietors— and, he was sure, they would 
not shrink from having it investigated in 
the fullest manner. Remarks of an un- 
pleasant nature had been made relative to 
the ship-owners. What had they done ? 
They had naturally stood up for their 
rights, as other individuals would do. If 
the court of directors thought it necessary 
to grant this relief, he (X)nceived they 
might give fair time to such proprietors 
as had not studied the question, to consi- 
<ler it fully. He did not believe that any 
ill effect would be produced by this delay 
—for the legislature would receive the 
petition of so respectable a body as the 
East-India Company, even after the time 
for presenting private petitions had elaps- 
ed, on good grounds being stated for the 
lateness of their application. He there- 
fore suggested that the consideration of 
the subject should be postponed for four- 
teen days. This would put an end to the 
great objection — and, he thought, to go 
before the House of Commons while a 
difference of opinion existed on a question 
of so much importance, would have a very 
bad effect, and ought, if possible, to be 
avoided. At the same time, he was by no 
means friendly to a very piotracted delay 
'—for they must ail know, that it would 
create a very great expense. If this met 
the approbation of the court, the da>light 
became so clear, that they could not mis- 
take their way. He threw this out for 
the consideration of gentlemen, but he 
would not, at present, attempt to an- 
swer the other objections that had been 
made to the application. If this met the 
idea of the court, they would go before 
Parliament, or any other tribunal, well- 
prepared — and, perhaps, the hou. pro- 
prietor would abandon that adverse feel- 
ing, which induced him to say, that he 
would present a petition to the House of 
Commons, on the subject of tlie short no- 
tice w’hich the pi oprietors had received. 
If this proposition were met in a fair way, 
it would perhaps, lead to an unanimity of 
opinion on this question. 

The Chairman , — think it will not be 
prudent to defer this application. In the 
first place, we are not sure tiie House of 
Commons will receive a petition for a 
private bdl, after to-morrow. Besides, 
suppose the worthy Alderman, and otheis, 
were convinced of the necessity of the 
bill, whilst other gentlemen held a con- 
trary opinion— the latter, perhaps, when 
the bill was brought in, and was in its 
pMsage through the House, would send in 
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petition after petition, and clog the whole 
proceeding in its progress. The essential 
part of the question, namely, the bill, is 
yet to come ; and, when it is laid be- 
fore the proprietors, they will have an 
opportunity of declaring their sentiments 
on it fully. With respect to delay, one 
thing might, perlsaps, be done. I do not 
know the regulations of the House' of 
Commons — but, when the bill is intro- 
duced, we need not endeavour to hurry it 
through its stages.” 

Mr. Hume differed entirely from the 
sentiments of his hon. friend and of 
others, who had taken the same line of 
argument. It was not the quantum of 
money to which he objected — but to the 
breach of an established principle. His 
hon. friend recommended that a commit- 
tee of proprietors, or of proprietors and 
directors should make a repewt to this 
court of the relief that should be granted. 
But this did not remove his fii-st objection, 
which applied to the danger of invading 
the principle on which the system of ten- 
der and contract was formed. He wished 
the court to understand the words that 
had fallen from the hon. Chairman. From 
what he said, it appeared, that a difficulty 
did exist somewhere, until the present 
week, relative to the propriety of making 
this application. If he understood the 
matter rightly, the President of the board 
of control at first opposed the propo.si- 
tion, but now he stated that he would 
give it his support. If he were wrong, he 
hoped he should be told so — if he were 
right, this circumstance afforded one of the 
stiongest reasons for not going to Parlia- 
ment. How were they situated ? Until 
this time, the propriety of applying to 
Parliament was evidently doubtful — bat 
now they were told, that the Piesident of 
the board ot control would affoid his 
support, and, therefore, whether right or 
wrong, the application was to b6 made. 
He should like to know how the com- 
mittee is to be formed. Was it to be com- 
posed of twenty-one honorable gentle- 
men, of whom eighteen were interested 
in the business ? If individuals, thus in- 
terested, agreed to award a grant of 
money (which, it should be recollected, 
would not come out of their own pockets,) 
the matter was settled. If they said, 
“ we think it fair and right that such a 
remuneration should be given,” they ad- 
mitted the necessity of intioducing a bill, 
and the ultimate result would be, that 
the money must be paid. 'Fhat they, the 
East-India Company, should tiustto the 
House of Commons, to decide on a sub- 
ject, which, a‘5 a body of im rchasts, they 
ouglit them'^'Clves to settle, wa*< most ridi- 
culous. Let them decide on the remune- 
ration (if any were to be granted) amongst 
themselves — and then apply to P^Iiamentk 
for leave to carry their own ideas into e^c- 
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cutioii. Tliey mip^ht then go to the House 
of Commons and say, “ we want your 
leave to relax the law which prevents us 
from giving to the ship-owners more than 
the contract price.” This was the proper 
course of proceeding, instead of calling on 
the legislature to interfere in our affairs, 
aud to decide what one merchant should 
pay to another. Such a course was per- 
fectly new— it w as never heard of before. 

Mr, Alderman Atkins, — ‘‘ You have not 
the power to grant relief, under the 
existing law — and, if it be necessar)', 
iu the present circumstances of the case, 
to afford remuneration, you must apply to 
Parliament for that purpose.” 

Mr, Hume said, the woithy Alderman 
had forgotten, that much more was to be 
done than merely obtaining leave to re- 
munerate the ship-owners. Instead of 
bringing tlie transactions of the C ompany 
before the court of proprietors, they were 
to be submitted to a committee of the 
House of Commons . — {So t no !) Had 
not the ship-owners offered to go before 
a committee of the House of Commons.’ 
He would say more — he would engage 
that the board of con*i'ol would exact 
the performance of that promise. It was 
his candid opinion, that they could not 
expect any thing like a just or fair hear- 
ing, from a committee formed in the man- 
ner that this would be. I’hc gentlemen 
appointed to sit on it would be selected by 
the board of control — and they were 
thus giving up to that board what they 
ought to retain in their own hands. No- 
thing that had been said by any individual 
had removed the doubts which he ex- 
pressed in the beginning. Not one of their 
arguments proved the justice of the prin- 
ciple about to be introduced. All of them 
allowed that it was wrong. Why, there- 
fore, should they support a motion so de- 
cidedly against piinciple as well as prac- 
tice? Why should tliey support a propo- 
sition, w'hich, he would venture to say, 
not one of them would adopt iu their own 
private concerns ? He would engage, 
that there was not one of them, if a 
tradesman, bargained to supply him with 
any article at per ton, and the price 
rose, in the course of a month, to j^80, 
who would not exact the fulfilment of 
the contract to the letter. If one of them 
bargained for several chaldrons of coals, 
at a stated price, and a rise of two or 
three pounds per chaldron took place, be- 
fore the coals were sent in, was it to be 
supposed that he would not call for and 
exact the co’itract, in its minutest part ? 
No doubt could be entertained of the line 
the purchaser would adopt. Therefore, 
tlie court were now called on to agree to 
an act, by which they would sacrifice a 
principle that had hitherto been held sa- 
cred— and, in abandoning which, evci 7 
gealleman belied the course cf conduct 
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he pursued in the management of his owu 
affairs — for they all expected, that con- 
tracts entered into with them should be 
strictly fulfilled. It was felt, heknew,that, 
while one individual would be saddled 
with the loss occasiotied by each unsuc- 
cessful shipping-contract, if relief were 
allowed, the sum exjjcnded in remunera- 
tion w'ould be borne by hundreds — and 
thus the magnitude of the number from 
wthose pockets it w'as to come, removed 
all idea of the abstract injustice of the 
proceeding. But if gentlemen would 
not forego their contracts, in their own 
immediate concerns, why should they 
agree that contracts w'ith the Company 
should be broken, seeing tliat in each in- 
stance the principle was precisely the 
same. Much had been said on this occa- 
sion, about justice and dignity — but they 
were used in the support of so unfair a 
proposition, that they appeared to him to 
be introduced as mere terms of course. 
He called on gentlemen to look to the 
practical part of the ease — he asked them 
to explain wdiy they wished the Company^ 
collectively, to do that which, individually, 
they would themselves reprobate ? He 
argued on the general rule. Tliere might 
be one case, out of 500, where such hard- 
ship was felt, as might demand relief. 
Btit was he, on that account, to infringe 
a principle founded in the strictest jus- 
tice? On all the grounds he had stated, 
he felt it to be his duty to persist in a firm 
opposition to the motion. 

The C/iah’}}ian. — ‘‘The hon- proprietor 
who spoke last, argues as if the money 
W’ere only to come out of his pocket, and 
the pockets of those who agiee with him 
ill sentiment. Now we, who support this 
question, arc as much interested in it as 
he is. We are interested in Keeping the 
money, if we could fairly do so — but dis- 
interested in giving it to the claimants, 
as far as justiceand equity are concerned.” 
(Hear / hear f) 

Mr. Gooch said, he had known in- 
stances, where individuals, under parti- 
cular circumstances, had not insist^ on 
contracts entered into with them, to ba 
fulfilled to the letter. An instance of this 
kind had occurred to himself. At. a time 
w hen seamen were extremely scarce, a 
pei'son offered to procure a mimber-^ of 
men for him, at an expense of ^60. He 
found it impossible to do this — and he 
{yir. Gooch) lelieved him from his con- 
tract, and paid him £^250. (Hear ! hear 'J 
On a former occasion, W'hen the subject 
was under consideration, the hon. proprie- 
tor (Mr. Hume) had intioduced some 
garbled extracts fiom documents relative 
to the ship Astell. If he had stated the 
ciicumstances fairly, the case would be 
found extremely different. Tlie owners 
did not make the new contracts. It 
was one of those cases, whicli the court 
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of directors conceived demanded re- 
lief. 

Mr. H’^oohner was anxious to ask a 
brief questin'!, on a ponit that had not 
been noticed by auy j;eiitlemHii on either 
<ide of the court. He undei stood the 
Company would lose ;£500,0C0 if a remu- 
neration were granted to the present 
claimants. He should wisli to know 
ivhcther the court of directors had taken 
into consideration the sum the Company 
would lose, in case the owners gave up 
their contracts, in consequence of the 
proposition for going before Parliament 
being negatived? He was confident that 
by fairly remunerating the ship-owners, 
instead of losing a large sum, a very great 
saving would be made. 

Mr. Z). Kitmaird objected to the present 
petition on the ground that the time given 
for the consideration of the subject was 
entirely too sliort — and lie thought that 
the objection founded on the forms of the 
House of Commons might easily be got 
over, by the assistance of the President 
of the board of control. Were that right 
hoii, gentleman to be informed that the 
court Iiad been summoned at thiity-six 
hours* notice, he could state the fact to 
the House of Comnions ; and, in his opi- 
nion, it would be a sufficient reason for 
inducing the House to rec*eive the petition 
of the Company, even after the time ap- 
pointed for presenting private petitions 
had ceased. The House would feel, that 
such a delay was praiseworthy, since it 
gave the proprietors an opportunity of 
^‘ousidering the subject, which they would 
not have had, if the question had been 
pressed forward, and they would probably 
dispense with the custoinaiy forms in 
consequence. It was not unusual, by 
any means, to dispense witli them; and, 
in a case of so much importance, little 
doubt could be entertained tliat the House 
w'ould acquiesce in the prayer of the Com- 
pany. He would be the last man to pre- 
clude himself, by any hasty opinion, from 
agreeing to vote this money, at a proper 
time; on the contrary, he thought the 
probability was strong, that the applicants 
were entitled to it. But, in the first in- 
stance, it appeared that a committee of 
the House of Commons were to have the 
power of Lxamiiiing the parties, with 
whom it remained to prove that they had 
been twenty years employed by tiie Com- 
pany, and had, in each year, sustained a 
loss — because if the fact were otherwise, 
it was only fair that their profits and 
losses should be balanced together. He 
threw out these hints with confidence, be- 
cause every proposition that he bad ad- 
vanced, had been assented to by the ship- 
owners present — namely, that the end of 
the contract should be the time at which 
the grant should be made — that the pro- 
prictoip at large should have an opportu- 


nity of investigating the nature of each 
claim— and, if the ship-owners were iu 
want of raouey, in the interim, the Com- 
pany might advance the necessary sum on 
their bond. His hon, fiieiid to the right 
(Mr. Hume) had rather mistaken the pro- 
’4 Ince nf tile committee of the House of 
Commons, If this Company went to 
Parliament in order to obtain leave to 
break certain contracts, it was natural 
that the legislature sliould require a suffi- 
cient leason to be as.sigued, before they 
granted so important a request. On this 
point, great caution was manifested by 
the board of control — and the same cau- 
tion would be suggested to the House of 
Commons by the President of that board. 
A CO m m i 1 1 ee w 0 u 1 d , i a con sequence, be 
appointed, to examine wdiether the pro- 
prietors of East India stock, had acted 
wisely or not, in consenting to grant this 
remuneration. The conduct which was 
intended to be pursued in the House of 
Common'^, appeared to him to be a full 
reason, why gentlemen behind tlie bar 
ought not to go before Parliament in such 
a hurry. We, the piopi ietor^ , who must 
pay this money, have no information be- 
fore us— but the House of Commons, who 
are to enable us to carry our good and 
virtuous inclinations into effect, say, 
“ No, we will not let you have such 
powmr, unless you lay sufficient e\ddence 
before us.** The proprietors had no in- 
formation whatever laid before them.— 
(A Gentleman observed that the directors 
were acquainted with all the circum- 
stances.) Yes, he kuew^ the directors 
were in possession of information — but all 
his jealousy pointed to the manner in 
wiiifh the appiopriation of the money 
grantetl, was to be carried into effect, 
JSuppose he agreed to grant money, and 
no reason was assigned for varying the 
sums given to different individualSjdid not 
such a practice create a strong feeling, 
that partiality dictated the distribution ? 
He, therefore, was most jealous of the 
way in which the appropriation of their 
bounty would be effected. He wi-^hed, 
tile form, the manner, the restriction's 
imposed, in canying their intentions into 
execution, to be dearly stated and per- 
fectly understood. They ought to make 
a part of the bill. He was sorry to ob- 
serve a strong indisposition sliown by 
some gentlemen, to state openly why the 
proprietors should not be allowed to can- 
va.ss each grant. They could not vote 
;(P300 without a full investigation of the 
case— but here, when* many thousands 
were depending, no such examination, it 
seemed, vv a s t o b e al I ow’cd . If ges tlemen 
did not speak to this point, he should take 
it to be one of those principles which they 
were ashamed to support, except by their 
silent vote. With respect to the ship- 
owners, he would do them the justice to 
3 S 2 
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say, that not one of them started an ob- 
jection to what he had proposed. He did 
not know whether he was correct, in call- 
ing the lion, proprietor, on the other side 
of the court, the foreman of the ship- 
owners, but certainly he bad acceded to 
every proposition made by him (Mr, 
JKinnaird) which resolved themselves into 
two points — 1 st, that the proprietors 
should consider each case fully — and next, 
that they should be apprised of the way 
in which relief was to be given. These 
points conceded, and proper time afforded 
for the consideration of the subject, he 
would give his assent to an application to 
Parliament. If these concessions were 
granted, he had no objection whatever to 
go before Parliament— but, if they were 
refused, he should feel it his duty to op- 
pose the proposition. He begged leave, 
once for all, to do justice to the ship- 
owners, whose intentions, he believed 
were honorable — and who, he hoped, 
would not, under the existing circum- 
stances, press this question. The notice 
was too short — they came down to the 
court in a large body — while the proprie- 
tors who were not directly interested in 
the question, were very few in number. 
UTie ship-owners, in expressing their as- 
sent to what he had said, had behaved like 
fair and honorable men ; he would not, 
therefore, if pioper time were given, pre- 
clude himself trom entertaining the ques- 
tion — but he most strongly deprecated 
any thing like precipitancy. 

Mr. Pattison rose to say a few words 
on what had fallen from the bon. proprie- 
tor who opened this debate. The ground 
on which he, as a director, was disposed 
to support this question, was not on the 
score of its being an act of justice, but of 
liberality. The word ju'Jtiee did not ap- 
ply to the case. 'I'hjs he was free and 
ready to ai'ow. But he must take a dif- 
ferent line of argument from that pursued 
by the lion, proprietor. He did not think 
that they ought to discard liberality from 
their transactions j on the contrary, it 
appeared to him, that in a great body like 
the Company, liberality was a very be- 
coming feature . — (If ear : hear 0 And 
he hoped the gentlemen who were the 
petitioners on this occasion, would receive 
and enjoy that liberality for which the 
Company had ever been famous . — (Hear ! 
hear !) With respect to the shortness of 
the notice which had been so much com- 
plained of, he thought it had been ex- 
plained by the hon. Chainnaii so as to 
satisfy every person that no disrespect to 
the court of proprietors was intended. 
Very far was such an idea from the minds 
of the diiector.H ; they took the earliest 
moment to bring the question forward, 
and stated, ingenuously, the reason why 
It was not before introduced. One hon. 
proprietor opposed the application, be- 


cause it had received the previous sanction 
and authority of individuals out of that 
court, and because he feared a packed 
committee might be formed in the House 
of Commons. He, however, totally dis- 
sented fiom that hon. proprietor’s reason- 
ing, because he conceived the assistance 
of his Majesty’s ministers was necessary 
to forward the object they had in view. 
On a former occasion when a bill was^ 
prepared, the directors found, in conse- 
quence of the want of that necessary co- 
operation which they had now obtained, 
that they must abarulon it. He hoped the 
determination which another hon. gentle- 
man bad expressed, of presenting a pe- 
tition to the House of Commons on the 
subject of the present court, would, under 
all the circumstances, he set aside on more 
serious consideration. The mode in which 
the petition must go before parliament 
was fixed. They knew the fair and regular 
practiceof the House of Commons, and it 
was not for them to seek for an alteration 
of it. The gentlemen interested were 
willing to lay before the House the full 
extent of their affairs ; and it was for thoMi 
to whom the disclosure was made to de- 
cide whether a bill should be brought in 
or not. As to the question of money, the 
House of Coramonshad nothing to do with 
it. They would only state, whether tlie 
existence of a certain grievance called for 
such a bill as that which w'as now con- 
templated. If such a bill were brought 
in, he hoped, in compliance with the sug- 
gestion of the hon. proprietor who had 
last spoken, that a clause would be intro- 
duced, defining and pointing out the prin- 
ciple on which remuneration should pro- 
ceed .— ! hear /) He had urged the 
necessity of sucii a clause in his place iu 
the next room, and he would urge it in 
that court. He stated this, because he 
wished to be well looked after . — (A 
taught, He was not desirous of possess- 
ing power, which by any chance he might 
be able to abuse . — {Hear ! hear !) One 
part of our best prayer besought the Divi- 
nity to lead us not into temptation, but 
to deliver us from evil 5 ” and he wished 
very much to avoid temptation, and to 
eschew evil. With this feeling he trusted 
some defined principle would be laid 
down, on which those allowances should 
be granted. For this purpose, he thought 
a specific clause ought to be inserted in 
the act, and even incorporated in the 
petition. By this easy mode, reasonable 
allowances might be made on definite 
grounds, and the petition could go forward 
unclogged with that opposition which must 
be attended with great inconvenience. 
The hon. gentleman, who on a former oc- 
casion had opposed the proposition rela- 
tive to the ship-owners, mustered only 
five adherents, and they probably imagined 
that this day they would bring a largct* 
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army into the field. But he hoped that 
liostilities would cease, and that alloppo- 
sUioti would be withdrawn, if it could be 
}?hewn titat no wish to exercise feelings of 
private partiality influenced the diiectors, 
and that they had the real interest of the 
Company at heart, instead of encouraging 
what was vulgarly called a job . — (Hear / 
hear !) 

Mr, Hu^ne said, he should be sorry and 
ashamed if any gentleman could justly 
charge him with having imposed upon the 
court by garbled extracts, or by wilfully 
advancing what was incorrect. He must 
therefore put himself right with the hon. 
proprietor (Mr. Gooch), who had noticed 
a statement made by bim in a former 
court. He would assure tliat gentleman 
that in his mention of the circumstances 
conuected with the ship Astell, he was 
perfectly correct. That vessel was one of 
hiSy to which relief had been granted, in 
contravention of the established system of 
the Company, and contrary to the con- 
tracts entered into by the owners. He 
held ill his hand a letter, shewing that the 
whole business o»ighl to have been taken 
tip by a committee, and which charged 
the court of directors with acting in a 
manner deiogatory to the iuteiests of the 
Company in that transaction. The Astell, 
whicli was built on the bottom of the 
Prince of f Fates, was one of the vessels 
then relieved. Tlie owners contiacied for 
jt20 17 s. peace fi'eight, and £9 os. to 
£M 5s. gradually -in ere using war con- 
tingencies. As these war contingencies 
were small, compared with those obtained 
by other owners, whose contracts were 
■of a later date, and who were receiving 
j^l9 10s., application ' was made to the 
court of diiectors for relief, and they con- 
tinued the peace fie>ghl of the AstAl at 
the same rate for wdiich the owneis of the 
Prince of IF ales had originally contracted , 
but they raised the war contingencies to 
i^)lB 10s. per ton, being £^ ifis more 
than had at first been contracted for. The 
contract thus broken was made in 1801, 
and on that occa.sioii tiie tenders of twenty 
respectable shii>-owners vveie rejected, 
and that of Mr. Mestaer was received. 
No man in the court, be believed, would 
be le.ss ready to lend himself to an iin 
proper action than the lion, pioprictor. 
Hut what was the fact with resjiect to the* 
six ships to which he had alluded.^ In 
1800 or 1801, tiie ships were contracted 
for ; and in a sliort time afterwards the 
owners requested to be relieved fiom the 
operation of their contracts. Ilcdiilnut 
wonder that his hon. friend (Mr. Atkins) 
should be anxious to support the present 
proposition, since he was was one of those 
who Iiad contracted and who had received 
relief. His war contingencies were in- 
creased from jgl4 43. to ;gl8 6s. If they 
l*’otild read over the papers, they w ould 


see what immense remunerations had been, 
granted. Instead of keeping gentlemen 
to the strict performance of their con- 
tracts, they absolutely held out encourage- 
ment for the infraction of them. 

An hon. Proprietor lose to order. As 
the hon. gentleman (Mr. Hnme) Iiad 
drawn the attention of the court to apoint 
of order, perhaps, in strictnc'-s, he ought 
to confine himself to a denial of the ob- 
servation of the hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Gooch) which had called him up. That 
hon. proi»rietor had accused him with 
having read garbled extracts of certain 
documents to the court ; aud it stnick 
him that the regular course was to deny 
the fact. At pretent the hon. gentleman 
was prejudging the question. They could 
not tell the length to wliich he might go ; 
and if the court lieaid him, they would 
tacitly authorize a reply from the hon. 
proprietor (Mr. Gooch), who might en- 
deavour to prove his original assertion, 
and to controvert the facts stated by the 
hon. gentleman, lly this means much 
time would be lost. 

Mr. Hume ]noceeded. — A very few 
words w’ould settle the matter. The hon. 
proprietor had blamed him for mis-state- 
ing circumstances, and declared, that lie 
had not been fairly used by him, in the 
notice that he had taken of the transac- 
tion relative to the ship AstelL He had 
stated (and the fact could not be denied), 
that the Astell was taken up at £'2Q 17s. 
peace freight, and £9 5^- to ^11 
(being, on tlie aveiage, £\0 per ton), 
war contingencies. The owner." were re- 
leased from the war contmgeiicies, but 
the i)eace freight wa«! continued by the 
court of director.'^. They leceived on the 
fiist voyage of the .£18 10s. war 

contingencies. The-^e were the simple 
facts of the ca>e. His hon. friend (Mr. 
Atkins) had aho received relief. His 
w’ar contingencies were raised, on appli- 
cation, from £*14 4s. to £18 5s or £18 
6s. being an incrca.-f of between £4 and 
£5 pounds. He did not, in the occasion 
alluded to, speak of the Astell ordy. He 
mentioned six ships, in favour of the own- 
ers of which, the couit of directors gave 
np the sacred principle on which the sys- 
tem of tender and contract was founded. 
He introdiiceil nothing that W’as not fair 
and just ; and for the tiuth of his state- 
ment he would refer to documents. 

Mr. Alderman Athus wi"ne.l to say a 
few w'ords in an'* vei to pait of what had 
fallen from the preceding .speaker. He 
wholly misundersKiod the case to which 
he had last alluded. He would find by 
looking to the proceedings of the shipping 
committee, that the question which he 
andotheis disputed with the Company 
w’as very different from what he supposed. 
It was this— Whether or not we were at 
peace, bona jid“ .'—Whether, under what 
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wa« called the peace of Amiens, they weight in their affairs, when delivering 
really could be considered in a state of Iiis opinions in that room, emphatically 
peace— or whether it was not rather a observed, tljat, but for the success which 
state of preparation for war ? This was had attended the system of proceeding by 
the fact ; and he must state besides, that public contract, that good ship, the East 
neither he nor the owners of the otlicr India Comtavy, must have gone down, 
vessels, who then claimed relief, had full Some of their directiirs weie old enough 
justice done to them to know, and would admit, that the old 

Mr. Hume. — ‘‘ I spoke of the year shipping system was the greatest evil 
1807.*' undvT which the Company had ever suf- 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, the Dover fered — tliat it was the ba'^is on which 
Castle, which he had built for a special abuses of the worst kind were founded — 
peace freight, was completely under tlie and as long as the ship-owners, acting on 
control of the Company. If they did not a portion of that system, could come 
grant relief wlien adverse circumstances down and vote in that couit on rpaestions 
oppressed the ship-owners, they never in which they vvTre deeply interested, 
could get vessels biiiit of the size neces- their conduct must be viewed with great 
sary for carrying on their trade. jealousy, and, in his opinion, w’as open 

Mr. R. Jackson requested that the re- to considerable objection. At the same 
solution of the court of proprietors, of tlie time he wished it to be understood, that 
27th of March, 1816, should be read*, he felt no hesitation in granting relief, if 
which having been done, the learned gen- it w'ere proved to be decidedly necessary, 
tleman observed he was anxious to draw He had opposed tlie outline of the bill 
the attention of the court to that resol u- that had been introduced to them in 
tion, because it was important, that the March last, which he understood would 
picsent court should be possessed of what form no part of the bill now about to be 
passed on that day, in order to judge cor- proposed. The spiiit of that bill was, 
lectly of the wisdom of their proceedings that the directors should have the power 
on the present occasion. The question to administer relief, not in specific in- 
uo'v before the proprietors related to a stances, but according to a principle of 
l>oint of their establishment, for vvliich general discretion. He recollected that 
they paid about 700, 000 /?e;- ff/m. and some years before, the aggregate amount 
theme:.surep>oposed might cost the Com- of remuneration was £^300,000 — a sum 
pany half a million of money. A question infinitely beyond what could have beeii 
in a pecuniaiy point of view, embracing expected. He stated, at tliat time, 
such an extent of expense, must be ad- how indiscreetly such a power — the 
mined on all hands to be one of very power of distributing this relief— might 
great importance. On the 27 th of March be used. Those who had the highest 
last, when the subject was brought under degree of inteiest with the directors, 
their consideration, he liad expressed were, he observed, likely to be treated 
opinions which subsequent reflection had better than those whose influence wag 
r.ot induced ium to alter. His view of less extensive, although their claims might 
tae que tiou proceeded on this gioiind be more entitled to respect. Meu, pos- 
it it could be tai;iv sho^Mi tluittiie tempest se-'Sed of commanding interest, would, 
of the time, tliar the dl-nt.^^ of the pre- peihaps, get very great indemnification, 
tent *v r’<Hl, thieatened t-. overwhelm the while others, without interest, might be 
gentlemen who had enteicd into contracts pressed to the wall, and come in for a 
with the Company, thev ought on that, as very small sltare of relief. The question 
on^other occasion.-, to .\u with liberality, was, this day, whether the prayer of the 
They would act so and he was happy ))etition, did or did not pledge tlie court 
to find that thehou. director (Mr. Patti- to any specific proposirion, with respect to 
son) and his hon. friend (Mr. Kiunairdj the manner in wliich relief should be 
concurred with him in thinking, that in granted. If it did, he should tremble at 
such cases the liberality of a gieat body it. qiieie were many cases in which re- 
wras only another name for wisdom — lief w^as called for, ’but they differed as 
(Hear ! hear !J But he telt that while much as possible. Some of the cl.dmants 
they acted equitably and libeially, they had three or four voyages to perform — 
ought to take care that their proceedings otlieis had been long revelliug in high 
did not trench upon the great principle of w ar-freights— and some, from the state 
pffbiic tender, which was established when of the times, had been suffering continual 
the tomiaec of the Company did not a- losses. All tiicse circumstances should, 
mount to one-third of what it was at undoubtedly, be very closely investigated, 
present. It was of so much importance before a decision weie made. The ship- 
to support this principle, that he rccol- owners, in general, must excuse him if 
jeetedan hon. director, who had great he smiled, when tiiey told the court, that 
— they h«ad only made one, two, or three per 

• It iiad been luiroduced in Uiccady part of ^^.*^** capital. This had been the 
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yet a degree of rivalry, amounting almost 
to animosity, appeared to exist, as to die 
parties who should continue to be em- 
ployed by tlie Company, and should be 
.st^ected to enter into tiiose losing con- 
tracts. Here the proprietors could not 
be So raw as not to know, that though a 
ship-owner, by his open and palpable 
contract, might get but four per cent, for 
his money — yet, by other means, he per- 
haps received five times four per cent. 
He meant not to insinuate that they made 
this profit dishonestly — by no means ; but 
when they did realize it, it was but fair 
that it should be cai'ried to their account, 
although it did not appear on the face of 
their contract. If a sliip-owncr had an 
opportunity of nominating the officers to 
his vessels, and, by that means, of pro- 
viding for his family or his friends, was it 
not an object of primal y importance to 
him ? Was it not equivalent to a valua- 
ble consideration ? If any one ni^e of 
Judging of their profits was more falla- 
cious than another, it was that which 
they submitted to the couit, when they 
got up, and declared, “ we have baiely 
made so much by our contracts.” Some 
of them were simple ou'ners, others were 
ovvncis ; some of them made a 
great deal, others much less. But, if the 
managing-owners, or others, were placed 
in such a situation that they must demand 
an indemnity, let the court be made ac- 
c^nainted, specifically, with their losses. 
The petition only called for reasonable 
allowances, as far as the Company might 
think fit to grant them. His hon. friend 
(Mr. D. Kiunaiid} Imc^on tliis part of the 
subject, placed, in a very clear point of view, 
the propriety of having specific claims laid 
before the court. He (Mr. Jackson) 
when the subject was last year before 
them, thought that a plan might be de- 
vised, by vUiich each case would be made 
.specific. The then hon. Chaiiman (Mr. 
Grant) peremptorily rejected his advice; 
though it was evident to him (Mi. Jack- 
son) that the ship-owners themselves were 
ready to agree to it. Not one of tlie whole 
body would, he believed, have opposed it. 
How was this suggestion met.^ Why the 
lion, gentleman then in the chair, said, 
‘‘ that, to refuse the discretion which the 
bill would have vested in the directors, 
would look like a want of confidence in 
them — and, if we did not feel confidence 
in the executive !*ody, it was better to dis- 
place them at once with much more of 
the same soi t of verhiage. The court di- 
vided on that occasion — and, when he 
stated, that fifty-five ship-owners were 
present, and only five gentlemen who 
were not, every one must at once see the 
result. But it was unfortunate that the 
advice he had given was uot taken on that 
occasion. For the bill came before his 


Majesty’s ministers in so questionable a 
shape, — so little guarded by restrictive 
provisions — giving such extensive and un- 
controlled powers to the directors — tliat 
it met with very little support in that 
quarter, and tlien, probably, the execu- 
tive body found it necessaiy to withdraw 
it. But the very defects which occasioned 
its rejection, by those who, it was ex- 
pected, would have supported it, were 
previously airaigued, and pointed out in 
that court. The qnestiou now was, as lie 
had already observed, whether the peti- 
tion then before them, calling for an act 
of the legislature, to enable the Company 
to grant relief to certain ship-owners, 
pledged the proprietors to any proposition, 
as to the relief to be given, or the mannex 
in which it was to be appropriated. He 
would suppose, that the 2 or ^300,003 
was to be distributed according to the dis- 
cretion of the directors. lu exercising 
that discretion (unless there was a tot^ 
abandonment of that which was consider- 
ed a sound discretion in private life) they 
must look to the several claims of A, B, 
C, and so on, — and, having investigated 
the circumstances of each case, decree an 
allowance, conformably with those cir- 
cumstances, This should be made the 
subject matter of a specific provision in the 
bill ; instead of granting unlimited powers 
—which, ill two instances were given to 
the directors — and the recollection of 
which awakened that due alarm in his 
IMajesty’s ministers, which they appeared 
to have felt when the last bill was sub- 
mitted to their consideration. If a com- 
mittee investigated the claims of the dif- 
ferent ship-owners, they could make to 
A, B, and C, a specific allowance, accord- 
ing to the peculiar nature of the case 
— and, ill each instance, an enacting 
clause could be drawn up, stating the 
ground of tlie particular grant, as well 
as the measure of it. In that case, there 
would be no necessity to proceed on such 
a general proposition as might sliake the 
principle on which public contract was 
founded. He well knew that the histo- 
rical speech of his hon. friend (Mr, Hume) 
did a great deal in defeating the attempt 
that was made in the last year, when this 
claim of the ship-owmers were first debat- 
ed, That admirable speech w’as read in 
quarters of high consideration, and wdierc 
they acted on it, in order to discounte- 
nance the proposition that had tluii been 
made. They opposed that proposition 
on this ground — as they did at present— 
(and ministers w'ould allow him to say, 
that, if they ever abandoned tlie principle, 
they w’oultl betray the country) — that, to 
adopt ft, would be committing a public 
wrong, “ It is,” said they, “ idle to 
talk. Wc me the country, and the cotin- 
tiy us— and, wntliout betraying it, we 
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caunot throTV away this sum.*' If the 
subject were merely referred to a commit- 
tee up stairs (to use a pinliamentary 
phrase) he feared it would be nothing but 
3 farce ; and, unless his Majesty’s minis- 
ters looked down a little from their tlirone 
of politics, and considered the interest of 
the Company, with that attentive eye 
which they demanded, he felt quite sure, 
that the operation of this petition, and of 
the bill that would probably be the con- 
sequence of it, would take a great sum out 
of the pocket of the Company, and in the 
most unsatisfacloi y manner. He repealed, 
that, unless government looked most cau- 
tiously into this business, and watched it 
most narrowly, the Company would again 
be visited by a very heavy expense. He 
did not wish to notice the manner in 
which a similar power had been exercis- 
ed. He would not willingly go into that 
detail — but he felt that a strong hand 
ought to exist somewhere in order to 
check and control the exercise of so great 
a power, or, after all, it would be a most 
expensive operation. He hoped it would 
be found necessary, on this occasion, to 
do that, which a member of the board of 
control, in a former session, recommend- 
ed to be done — namely, to institute a 
somewliat niore general inquiry into the 
Company’s shipping-system than now ap- 
peared to be contemplated. 'I’he lion, 
magistrate (Alderman Atkins) stated, that 
vessels freighted at £\2 per ton would be 
unfit for the Company’s trade, and would 
probably sink. But, he demanded, had 
merchants at Liverpool, and other places, 
a greater appetite for losing their fortunes 
than the Company had ? Were they more 
likely than the Company to trust their 
merchandize in crazy vessels ? If they 
did not endeavour to procure reasonable 
freights, they would soon see American 
iihipping employed, instead of English — 
and they must all perceive the danger that 
would attend the placing in the hands of 
the Americans so great a carrying-trade. 
If they went on giving £26 per ton for the 
sake of dignity, whilst others were only 
paying half the money, the ruinous ex- 
pense that must be incurred, was most 
evident. This would be the end of the 
system. If a committee were formed, 
he hoped they would have the assistance of 
the hon. gent. (Mr. Wallace) and he fur- 
ther hoped that it would be so far a eoin- 
niittce of their own, as to be made selects 
This would remove an invidious responsi- 
bility from the directors, and would teiid to 
the satisfaction of all parties. If that plan 
were adopted, and A orB sent in an ac- 
count which was not considered correct, 
an op; oit unity would he afforded of she w'- 
ing that the statement was unfair, and th« 
party might be called on to set it right. 
There was one passage in the petition 


which he should like to see altered. It 
was that in which it was set forth, that 

if the Company prosecuted suits in 
equity again.st the owners, for that to 
which the Company were entitled under 
the diffeient contracts, it would be illu- 
sory in practice ; and therefore the peti- 
tioners were of opinion that it would be 
advantageous to make such allowances to 
the owners, taking in all the ships above 
mentioned, as would relieve them from 
the whole loss sustained, or from any loss 
which they were likely to sustain from 
the fulfilment of their contracts, on the 
present terms.” Thu.s though they might 
have made great profits on the first part of 
their contract, they w’ould under this 
statement, if they were likely to Jose by 
the succeeding part, be entitled to relief. 
He believed this was not intended, hut 
such was the fact. He should propose 
that the paragraph should run thus — 
“ That it would be of advantage to your 
petitioners if they were enabled to afford 
the owners equitable relief, according to 
the ciicumstances of their different cases.’* 
He was anxious that the relief should not 
be general, but particular and respective ; 
avowing, as he would, that he was ready 
to grant all fair and equitable relief, con- 
sistent with the principle of public con- 
tract, which, in this and every succeeding 
measure, ought to he guarded as the life- 
blood of the Company. M^hetlier the si- 
lence or non-observation of geiulemen be- 
hind the bar, or the listlessness and apa- 
thy of those before it, threatened a return 
of the old system — if not in name, at least 
in fact, such a departure from establish 
cd rule ought to be strenuously resisted ; 
for no funds could possibly stand against 
a constant perversion of contracts, which 
amounted, in the aggregate, to 1,700, OC;”) 
per ann. He thought it was right thus 
faiily to place his opinions on record. He 
would not object to the petition, but he 
should be more pleased with it if the al- 
teration were made which he hatl suggested. 

The hon. F, Elphhistoue said, he 
did not mean to oppose the petition ; but 
he wished to ask, whether the bill would 
embnace only the single object of granting 
relief to certain ship owners. He was of 
opinion that the whole shipping system 
should be minutely looked into. If the 
present measure would not go the lengtli 
of procuring such au investigation, he con- 
ceived it would be right to introduce such 
a clause as w’ould command an examina- 
tion into that important subject. The 
system was, he believed, as just a one as 
could be devised ; but he should like, as 
so long a time had elapsed since it wan 
established, that it should be fairly looked 
into again. 

Mr. Loicndes said, a gentleman oou- 
nected with the shipping interest Uad^ in 
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the course of that month, shot himself^ 
because he had been for a lon^^ time lying 
©utof his capital, which was quite unpro- 
ductive. Had tile proposition wliicli was 
adopted on the :27th of March last been 
immediately carried into eflect, in all pro- 
bability the gentleman to whom he alluded 
would not have been in that distressed 
state of mind which led to this melancholy 
catastrophe. He hoped this ciicunistance 
would make a proper im[>ression on the 
court, and cause them to hasten their pro- 
ceedings. 

The Chairman . — “ The words siiggest- 
■ed by the learned gentleman shall be im- 
mediately inserted in the petition ; and 
there is nothiug to preclude such a cliarge 
as my hon. friend has mentioned, from 
being introduced in the bill.” 

M-r. R, Jackson . — “ I hope his Majes- 
ty’s ministers will be given to understand 
that we ivisli for a select committee ; 
any member of wliicb may, if iiecessaiy, 
move that the power of the same be ex- 
tended.” 

Mr. Loirndes said, be bad been informed 
that, in answer to an application from the 
Chair, relative to the mode of presenting 
the Addre^s recently voted to the Prince 
Regent, Lord Sidmouth had stated that 
there wcie two ways, either by the hands 
of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, or by attending at a levee. 

The Chairman. — “ If the hon. propiie- 
tor is not too hasty, I will presently give 
him and the court eveiy information on 
the subject. I wish to know whether the 
hon. gentleman means to persist in his 
amendment ?” 

Mr. Hume . — I certainly do,” 

The motion, as amended, was then put 
from the Chair, and negatived. After 
which the motion, That this Court do 
approve the said petition, and that it be 
presented to the House of C/ommons ac- 
cordingly,” was carried in the affirmative. 

ADDRESS TO THE PRINCE REGENT. 

The Chairman. — I have to acquaint 
the court that an application has been 
made to Lord Sidmouth, to know wheu 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
would be pleased‘to receive the Address 
voted by the general court, to which an 
answer had been received. Both the let- 
ter of the Chair and the answer shall be 
Immediately read for your information.” 

[The letter of the Chairman and Deputy- 
Chairman stated, they had the honor to 
acquaint Lord Sidmouth, that the general 
court of proprietors of East India stock 
had agreed to an Address to the Prince 
Regent on the Ute atrocious outrage ; and 
the court expressed their wish that it 
should be presented by such of the pro- 
prietors as pleased to attend, they begged 
to be favour ed with an early intimation of 
the day on which his Royal Highness 
Asiatic Journ* — Nq, 17. 


would be pleased to receive it. In answer, 
the Right Hon, H, Addington stated, that 
he was directed by Lord Sidmouth to ac- 
knowledge tlie receipt of the lettei of the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman. There 
were two inodes ot presenting the Ad- 
dress — either by placing it in tlie hands of 
the Secretaiy of State for the Home De- 
partment, Of by attending with it at the 
levee. If the former mode were preferred, 
he requested that tlie Address might be 
transmitted to him immediately ; if the 
latter, he begged to inform tliem tliat a 
levee would be held on the ensuing Thurs- 
day.”] 

JMr. Lowndes thought it was an insuU 
to the court, to propose that an Address 
from that hon. Company should be pre- 
sented through the agency of a deputy’s 
deputy. Their Address ought to be le- 
ceived with the respect due to a great 
Company who had 60,000,000 of suhjecu 
under their command. He would never 
consent that their Addro^s should be pre- 
sented in any other way Imt such as be- 
came the dignity of a great and povverfitl 
body. 

Mr. 2i. Jackson was convinced that no 
slight was intended. Nothing like an af- 
front was, he believed, meant ; and it was 
not wise to anticipate a feeling which they 
had no riglit to suppose existed. As the 
matter had gone on with great propriety 
and good humour up to the present time, 
he trusted that so it would pioceed to the 
end, and that they would lay their Address 
at the feet of their Sovereign witliout in- 
dulging in asy angry feeling. Now, with 
respect to the communication made by the 
Under Secretary of State, lie wished to 
observe that much inconvenience would be 
felt if they went up with the Address on 
Thursday next, which a sligiit intimation 
from the Chair would tend to prevent. It 
w”ould be recollected that Thursday 'was 
fixed for a debate in that court, and if that 
day were named for receiving the Address, 
they would find it necessary to adjourn, 
as many of those who wished to deliver 
their sentiments would probably join in 
the procession. An intimation from the 
Chair would prevent that day from being 
named. He therefore hoped that the first 
levee after Tliursday next would be sug- 
gested as the most convenient time for 
presenting the Address. 

'fhe Chairman acquiesced in the pro- 
priety of this observation. 

Mr, Lowndes hoped thq court never 
would descend so much from their jast 
dignity as to suffer an Address voted by 
them to be sent to the Secretary of State^ 
He thought it was ratlier too much for 
his learned friend to view the circumstance 
so coldly, when he held in his band hU 
learned friend’s letter, in which he ex- 
pressed himself very warmly on the sub- 
ject. A certain etiquette was, he Kuew* 
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to be pursued on such occasions ; and 
though the coi-poration of the city of Lon- 
don and the two universities had alone 
the right of presenting petitions and ad- 
dresses to the Sovereign on the throne, he 
hoped the Company would always assert 
their right of presenting their addresses 
hy their own delegates at the levee, and 
not descend to act by deputy. If a man 
had a great number of tenants who wished 
to congratulate him on any event, it 
would be most preposterous to refer them 
to his steward. 

Mr. i?. Jackson said, there was some- 
thing eitiier very much to his rredit or to 
his discredit, in the letter alluded to by 
his hon. friend ; and as he had mentioned 
it, alittle explanation was necessary. His 
hon. friend had written a note to him, 
in which he expressed a great desire to 
know when the Address would be pre- 
sented. He, in consequence, wrote a 
private letter to him on the preceding day, 
stating that he believed the subject would 
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be mentioned in the next general co urt 
to-morrow, and that Lord Sidmouth*s let- 
ter would give some idea of the man ner 
in which the Address should be presented- 
And he farther observed, that he hoped 
the court would not suffer their dignity to 
be compromised by transmitting their Ad- 
dress through the hands of any Secretary 
of State. This was the whole of the 
transaction. ' 

Mr. Hume concurred entirely in what 
his hon. friend (Mr. Lowndes) had said. 
When it was expressly stated in the letter 
from the Chair, that the members of this 
court wished to present the address per- 
sonally, it was little better than an insult 
to mention that it might be sent to the 
Seci etary of State. If it were not a direct 
insult, it was very like one. 

Mr. Lotv tides sai<l, he approved very 
much of the sentiments expressed in his 
learned friend’s letter, and he hoped he 
would never abandon them. 

The court then adjourned. 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLI- 
GENCE. 


The extraordinary fall of rain in our 
northern provinces, towards the end of 
the last month, lias inundated the crum- 
tries, and occasioned considerable injury 
to the crops. The cotton plant in parti- 
cular has suffered much, from having been 
some days drenched. The heavy rains in 
Bengal have also produced considerable 
mischief. The Ailjee, which discharges 
itself near Cutwa, was so much swollen, 
that it overflowed its bank, in&oine places 
thirty feet high. — Calcutta. 

Several shocks of earthquake have been 
experienced aiHimgporeon the 14fli, 
and 15th ultimo. The last day they were 
very severe, and occasioned considerable 
apprehension. — Calcutta. 

Letters from the upper provinces men- 
tion that a considerable quantity of rain 
has fallen, and removed theapprhhensions 
which were created by the long droughts 
in these quarters. Wc hope soon to learn 
that this fortunate change in the weather 
wifi have produced beneficial effects at the 
stations which have recently been so un- 
healthy.— Cafewt/a. 

During the last week the neighbour- 
hood of Madras has been visited by some 
severe storms, which, however, have not 
yet had the tfcsired effect of clearing the 
sultry atmosphere, usually felt so oppres- 
sfve at this season of the year. About four 
o’clock on Monday morning a sligtit shock 


of an eartliquake was distinctly felt in 
Madras. This phenomenon, so rare on 
this coast, was foilow’ed on Tuesday night 
by one of the most awful storms we almost 
ev'er witnessed. Several buildings, we 
hear, were struck by the lightning, and 
amongst them the house of Lieut. -Colonel 
Marshall, which the electric fluid pene- 
trated. Providentially all the family es- 
caped unhurt ; and W'e are happy to say, 
no material injury was done to the build- 
ing . — MadraSy Sept, 24. 

The actual fall of rain at Madras during 
July and August, and to Sept. 25th, was 
r4§ inches, nearly double the average 
quantity. 

In an old MS, journal of a voyage to 
China in 1 636, we find the following des- 
cription of what the relater terms strange 
sea snails or carleiis : — IBth May, N. lat. 
6, 58, W. long. 13, 47, we saw a great 
many shell fish, or small snails, like those 
on the land, having at the mouth of the 
shell a lump of white tough froth-like 
jelly,: by which it swiinmeth or floateth. 
Pricking one of them it distilled some 
dropsofaperfectoriental azure, so opened 
divers of them, and found tljat about the 
head it yieldeth that coloured liquor, as also 
purple, tawny, &c. veiy lively and shining. 
MTiether this be any kind of that shell- 
fish called murex, mentioned in histories, 
out of which they drew that precious 
purple 50 much este^cd by the ancients. 
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I know not. It is likely that the sponj?y 
froth consumes at a certain time, and then 
they sink to the bottom : when at conve- 
nient season it increases a^ain, and sup- 
ports It. In a little cove hard by the Cha- 
pel \’’alley (St. Helena), I found a flying 
fish, and brought it on board. None in 
the ship had seen a larger. It was between 
eightt-eu and nineteen inches long, and 
weighed twenty-six ounces. It hath the 
form of a mackerel at first sight, but tlie 
head, mouth, back, scales, and colour of a 
mullet, with great eyes, and the lower 
part of the fin of the tail much longer than 
the upper. It had four wings, two great 
and two small ; the greater reached from 
half an inch of the gills to half an inch of 
the end of the body ; the two less towards 
his tail, right over which, on the back, 
was a small fin lessening towards the tail. 
It was dainty meat. 

A coal-black young tiger is now on 
ijoard the Java, Captain Hodges, recently 
arrived in the river from Bengal. He is 
about twelve months old, exceedingly fe- 
rocious, so that it is dangerous to ap- 
proach the iron cage in which lie is con- 
fined. It is supposed the captain intends 
him as a present to the Prince Regent. 
He has also brought two very beautiful 
buffaloes j they were likewise very fierce 
when brought on board, but during the 
voyage have become more docile. 

We learn from a late traveller in Egypt, 
that a Oongolese horse had been sold at 
Cairo, at a price equal to a thousand 
guineas sterling Bruce describes the 
horses of Dongola as tiie most peifect in 
the world. At Halfaia and Gerri be- 
gins that noble race of horses justly cele- 
brated all over the world. Tliey are the 
breed introduced here at the Saracen con- 
quest, and have been preserved unmixed 
to this day. They seem to be a 
distinct species from the Arabian horse 
such as 1 have seen hi the plains of Arabia 
Deserta, south of Palmyra and Damascus, 
where I take the most excellent of the 
Arabian breed to be in the tribes of MowalU 
and Annecj'jWhicliis about lat.36°. Whilst 
Dongola, and the dry country near it, 
seems to be the centre of excellence for this 
noble animal ; so that the bounds within 
which the horse is in its greatest perfec- 
tion seem to be between the lat. 20 and 
and between long. 30 east from Green- 
wich, to the banks of the Euphrates. To 
this extent Farenheit’s thermometer is 
never below 50 in the night, or 80 in the 
day, though it may rise to 120 at noon 
in the shade, at which point horses arc 
not affected by the heat, but will breed as 
they do at Halfdia and Dongola. 1'hey 
are,’* he adds, entirely different from 
the Arabian j but if beautiful and sym- 
metrical parts, great size and strength, 
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the most agile, nervous, and clastic move*- 
meats, great endurance of fatigue, docili- 
ty of temper, and seeming attachment to 
man, beyond any other animal, can pro- 
mise any thing for a stallion, the Nubian 
is, above all comparison, the most eligible 
in the world. Tiie horses of Halfaia and 
Gerri do not arrive at the size of those in 
Dongola, where few are lower than six- 
teen hands. They are black or white, but 
a vast proportion of the former to the lat- 
ter. I never saw the colour we call grey, 
that is dappled ; but there are some bright 
bays, or inclining to sorrel. They are 
all kept monstrously fat upon dora, eating 
nothing green but the short roots of grass, 
found by the side of the Nile, after the 
sun has withered it. This they dig out 
where it is covered with earth, and, appears 
blanched, which they lay in small heaps 
once a day on the ground before them. 
They are tethered by the fetlock joi fit of the 
fore leg with a very soft cotton rope, made 
with a loop and large button. They eat 
and drink with a bridle in their mouth.’* 
The traveller relates also the superior 
good qualities of the horse of Shekli A del an, 
not quite four years old, and full sixteen 
hands high. 

■niemaritime towns of France are repre- 
sented as busily engaged in equiprng ex- 
peditions to carry their flag into seas 
where it has long been nearly unknown. 
Captain Segur, Knight of Iherojal orders 
of St. Louis and of the Legion of Honor, 
is expected soon to sail from Dieppe in the 
Ceres, with a complete set of officers be- 
longing to the royal navy, to explore such 
parts of the Indian Ocean where their 
manufactures may find most ample means 
of development. He will take on board 
some young pupils, to whom thl^ voyage 
will ensure a speedy and complete instruc- 
tion in commerce and navigation. — It is 
thus by means of instructive voyages that 
our rivals hope to form seamen and prac- 
tical schools of navigation. 

The ship Rurik, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Von Kotzebue, which was fitted 
out two years ago by Count Romaozow, 
for a voyage of nautical and geogi*aphical 
discovery, happily arrived in June, 181€, 
in the harbour of l^tropawloosk (St. Peter 
and St. Paul), and sailed in July to 
liehrings Straits. This account has just 
been received from Kamtschatka. 

Lieutenant Kotzebue, commander of the 
ship Ruiik, has discovered, on ids voyage 
round the world, several new islands, 
which he ha'i named Roinanzow’s, S^eri- 
dow’s, Krusensten’s, Kielusow’s and Su- 
warrow’s Islands. 

An expedition is fitting out at Cronstadt, 
for a fourth voyage round the world, by 
the Russian American Company, 

8X2 
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Information has just been received of M. Port! Dictionan'um lonicuin 

the death of Major Peddie, hefoie he Grieco-Lalinuni, quod Iiidicem in omnes 
reached the Niger. Lieutenant Campbell Herod(jti Libros continet, cum Verborum 
is now the Commanding Officer, and we et Locutiomim in his observatu dignarum 
under '<tand proceeded to carry into esecu- accurata Descriptione, 8vo. price 12s. 
tiou the ordei s received by Major Peddie. in boards. 


nie Congo sloop of war is arrived at 
Deptford. Several large cases, containing 
the natural productions of Afiica, col- 
lected in the late expedition to the Congo, 
have been sent to Sir Joseph Ranks, for 
the purpose of being a««sorted into their re- 
spective cla>ses : many of them are of a 
kind hitherto unknown, and the whole 
will shortly he submitted to the inspection 
of the ])Uhi)c. 

Sir Thomas Strange, late Chief Justice 
of Matlras, has left ready for publication 
three volumes of Reports of Cases de- 
cided in the Recorder's Court and Su- 
preme Court of Judicature at that Presi- 
dency, while Sir Thomas presided in 
these Courts. They are printing at the 
Madras Government Press, and will be 
publi.shed immediately. 

NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

Algebia of the Hindus, with Arithmetic 
and Mensuration : translated from the 
Sanscrit. By H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. 
4to. 31. 3s. 

A Narrative of the Briton' % Voyage to 
Pitcairn’s Island. By Lieut. .Shillibeer, 
R, M. 8vo 8s. 6d. boards. 

Manu^Ciit venu de St. Heleue, d’une 
Maniere incounue. 8vo. 7s. fid. 

A Translation of the St. Helena Manu- 
script. 8vo. 7s. fid. 

Outlines of Geology ; being the Sub- 
stance of a ( ourseof Lectures delivered in 
the Royal histitutioii of Great Britain. 
By William Thomas Braude, Sec. R.S. 
F.R.S.E. Prof. Chem. ILL &c. 8vo. 7s. fid. 

An Essay on the Variation of the Com- 
pass ; showing how fai it is mfluenced by 
a Change In the Direction of the Ship’s 
Head. By William Bain, Master, Buyal 
Navy. 

The History of the University of Edin- 
burgh, chiedy compiled from Original 
Papers and Records. By Alexander 
Bower. 2 vol. 8vo. 24s. 

The Ancient History of the Egyptians, 
Caithaciiiiaus, Asvsyrians, Babylonians, 
Medes and Persians, Macedonians, and 
Grecian^:. ByM. Rolliu. 12 vols. 12mo, 
;€2, 8a. boards. 


IN THE PRESS. 

The Colonies, and thepiesent Americati 
Revolution. By M. de Pradt, formcily 
Archbishop of M alines. 

Very speedily will be completed in 20 
numbers, price 8^. each, The New General 
Atlas, on a scale similar to that of 
D’Aiiville,eomprisjiig 7fi Maps full colour- 
ed, and Engravings illnsti alive of the 
Heights of Mountains, Magnitude of Ri- 
vers, &c. also a Memoir on Geography, a 
Chapter on Physical Geogiapliy, and a 
Consulting Index of Places, 

Lieut. Edward Chappell will publish 
early in next month, a Narrative of a 
Voyage to Hudson’s Bay, containing some 
account of the north-east coast of America, 
and the tribes inhabiting that remote 
region \ in an octavo volume, illustrated 
by plates. 

Sir William Adams has in the pres.s. 
An Inquiry into the Causes of the frequent 
Failure of the Operations of extracting 
and depressing the Cataract, and the Des- 
cription of an improved .Series of Opera- 
tions. 

Dr. Coote has in the press, the History 
of Europe, from the Peace of Amiens in 
1802 to the Peace of Paris in 1815, form- 
ing a seventh volume of the History of 
Modern Europe. 

A new edition, entirely remodelled, of 
Di. Thomson’s System of Chymistry is 
printing in four octavo volumes. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Africa, fiom the earliest ages 
to the present time. By the late John 
Leyden, M.D. Completed and enlarged, 
with Views of the present State of that 
Continent, by Hugh Murray, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Charts. 

An Abridgment of Universal History’’, 
commencing with the Creation, and car- 
ried down to the Peace of Paris, in 1763, 
in which the Descent of all Nations from 
their common Ancestors is traced, thp 
Course of Colonization is marked, the 
Progress of the Arts and Sciences noticed, 
and the whole Story of Mankind is re- 
viewed, as connected w ith the moral Go- 
vernment of the World, and the revealed 
Dispensation. By the Rev, E. W. Whit- 
aker. In four 4 to. v ols. price 81. 8s, 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Extract from the SeconfJ Report of 
the Bombay Auxiliary IVihle Society, 
1*316.— The Committee of the Bombay 
Auxiliary Bible Society })resent to the 
‘subscribers the following report of their 
proceedings dm ing the year 1815. 

First. — Protestants . — It being the first 
object with the society to furnish their 
poorer countrymen living under this go- 
vernment with a copy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the Committee regret that through 
the small stock of English Bibles and 
Testaments which remained from the last 
year, and the non-arrival of the supplies 
they have written for, both to Calcutta 
and London, they have been deprived of 
the means of supplying in the manner they 
would wish, the numerous applications 
which have been made to them by the 
commanding officers, both of his Majes- 
ty’s ships of war, and the European re- 
giments. 

Through this deficiency and tlie cir- 
cumstance that in Bombay few English 
Bibles and Testaments are exposed for 
sale, and those at a great price, not only 
the private soldier and sailor in a foreign 
land, amidst a profligate and idolatrous 
people have been deprived the means of be 
coming better acquainted with the moral 
xiuties of their holy religion ; but even the 
sick in the hospitals and barracks, whilst 
their only hope was directed towaids that 
land where the wicked cease from trou- 
bling and the weary are at rest,” could 
receive no cheering consolation from the 
study of that w^oid, which “ speaks 
peace unto their souls and is able to make 
them wise unto salvation,” 

This distressing deficiency, the commit- 
tee tnist, the Arrangements they have 
now made will prevent for the future ; 
and they are the more anxious to do this, 
as they are conscious, that amidst all the 
zeal which has been sometimes displayed 
for the promotion of Christianity, it may 
justly be retortetl that the spiritual wants 
of our poorer fellow countrymen have 
seldom been sufficiently brought under 
contemplation. 

The great disregard indeed hitherto 
shewn to the lower classes of Protestants, 
whilst it has exhibited the Englksh in a 
very unfavcuirablc light, has also mate- 
rially lessened their numbers ; and ac- 
cordingly to this cause is it principally to 
T)e attributed, that the number among the 
lower orders of Protestants in Bombay, 
either native or European, exclusive of 
thc^ who are immediately employed in 
the service of the country, is exceedingly 
few j fewer certoinly the committee be- 


lieve than would have bccu the case, had 
earlier attention been paid to tbe means 
and duty of continuing them in the Pro- 
testant faith. 

2r/. Xath'e Christians.’-^Thc expecta- 
tion held out by the committee in the first 
report of di'^tributing the Scriptures in 
Portuguese to the native Christians of 
that Chuichjhas been realized with great 
success ; and they have not only dispers- 
ed a considerable number on the Islands 
of Bombay and Salsette hut liave for- 
warded no less than 550 to Goa, at the 
particular request of the British Envoy, 
who describes the natives and even the 
priests as coming in crowds to relieve 
them. 

The committee have also sent a few iii 
compliance with a wish expressed by the 
Portuguese Vicar at Cannanore ; who, 
however, when he found that the trans- 
lation had not the authority of the Censor 
of the Inquisition, refused to distribute 
them himself, but nevertheless allowed 
his congregatiou to receive them from 
others, and the number sent very 
soon called for. 

List of Protestant Missionaries Resi^ 
dent in India, specifying their Places 
of Residence and the Society to tchich 
they belong. 


Place. Garnet of ALssionanes. 

Society to vihich 



they belong. 

Agra 

Peacock 

Baptist 


M'lntosh 

X>0. 

AUaliabad 

N. Kerr 

Kureem, a Natire 

Do. 

Amboyna 

Jabez Carey 

Do, 


Joseph Kant 

Do. 

Balasore 

John Peter (Armenian) Do, 

Bellary 

John Hands 
Joseph Tayler 
Wm. Reeve 

London 

Berhanipore 

Pran Krishna 1 ^ 

Nidhee Raima P"'™ 

Bombay 

Samuel Newell 
Gordon Hall 

Americaa 

Calcutta 

W. Greenwood 

C. J. G. Sheocter 

Church 

Calcutta 

Henry Townley 

London 


James Keith 

Do. 

Canton 

Robert Morrison 

Do. 

Colutnbo 

J. D. Palm 

Do. 


James Ciiater 

Baptist 


Thos. Griffiths 

Do. 


Ben). Clough 

Wesleyan 

Jafnapatam 

James Lynch 

Do. 

Galle 

T. H. Squance 

Do. 


G. Evans 

Do, 


$1. Broadbent 

Do. 


Robert Carm 

Do. 


E. Jackson 

Do. 


L Callaway 

Do. 
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Place, Karnes of Missionaries* Society to rrfticft 


they behng. 

Galle 

J. Mac Kenney. 

Wesleyan 


W.,B, Fox 

Do. 


T. 

Do. 


R. Ntrt stead 

Do. 


Joti.i Barry 

Do. 


Dl. Pt)or 

American 


— Richards 

Do. 


H. Bardvvell 

Do. 


B. Mvig* 

Do. 


E. Warren 

Do. 

Chinsurah 

Robert May 

J, D. Pearson 

London 

Chittagung 

Du Bruym 

Baptist 

Chunar 

Wm, Bowley 

Church 

Cutwa 

Wm, Carey, Jim. 

Baptist 


Kanjelle Mulheard 1 ^ativeg 
Vishmi' Kama j natives 

Pelbi 

Jolin Kerr 

Baptist 

Pigah 

Wm. Moore 

Do. 


Joseph Kawe 

Do. 


Bendabmid > «... 
Ram 

Do. 

Do. 

Pina^qpore and 


Sadamah’l 

Ignatius Fermondez 


Ganjam 

William Lee 

London 

Gomalty 

Krishna (Native) 

Baptist 

Guija 

Fawle* 


Isle of France 

John LeBrun 

London 

Batavia 

Wm. Robinson 
— Trowt 

Baptist 






Joseph Phillips 

J. C, iSupper 

London 

Saaoarang 

G Bruckner 

Baptist 

Jessore 

Wm Thomas 

Do. 


Sephul Ramsh ) 

Do. 


ManekaSuu > Natives Do. 


Nurratiima J 

bo. 

Madras 

I. C. Schnarre 

C. T. E. Khenius 

Church 


B. Bailey 

T. Dawson 



Wm. Loveless 

Richard Knjll 

London 

Malacca 

W. H. Harvard 

Wesleyan 

Wm. Milne 

London 


C. H. Thomson 

Do. 


W. H. Medhurst 

Do. 

Meerut 

Permurmd and his 



brother (Natives) 

Church 


Place* Nawes of Missiormnes, Sonety to ufticll 
they belong* 

Nagpore Ram Mohun Baptist 

Pander a I.Desulva 

Bhagyat (Native) 

Patna — — Thomson 

Hangaon A, Judsou American Baptist 

G. H. Hdugh 

Serampore and 

Calcutta Dr, Marsh man Baptist 

— 'Carey 
— - — Ward 
Lawson 
— ^ Eustace 

Carey 

»— Leonard 
Yates 

Randell 

—— Penny 

— Wm, Smitli and six 
Natives 

Sirdhana John Chamherlain 

Surat Carepeit Aratoon (Armenian) 

James Skinner London 

Wm. Fynie 

Tanjore I. C. Kalhoflf and fourf 

Natives 1 

t Society, 

Tinnevelly Charles Mead London 

Si. Render 

Tranquebar A Caenmerer and a 

Nauve. Danish 

Travancore Thomas Norton Ciiureh 

, ^ f Christian 

Tnchmopoly C. Pople ) Knowledge 

L Society, 

Vepeng C. W. Poszold Do. 

Vizagapatam John Gordon London 

E, Pricliett Do, 

James Dawson Do« 

Church Missionaries - -- -- v- . g 
London Do. 

Society for promoting Christian Knowledge - 3 

Baptist - 

Wesleyan jg 

American - 7 

Danish - I 

Total of European MissionarKS . ^ gg 
Total Native Do, - - 03 

Total Protestant Missionaries in India loj. 
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Enst-hidia Ifouse, April 9/A, 1817. 

At a Court of Directors held this day, the 
linanimons thanks of the Court were 
Toted to 'Ihomas Reid and .Tolm Bebh, 
£s<irs. lor the zeal and attention .shewn 
by tbem to the imerests of the Company 
during the past year. 

The same day a ballot was held for the 
election of six Dirmors, in the room of 
R. C. Plowden, Esq. 

J. Hudleston, Esq. 

G. A. Robinson, 

W. Js. Clarke, Esq. 

J. Thornliill, Esq. 

G, Raikes, £sq, 

wbo are out by rotation. 'Hie glasses 


were dosed at 6 oMock, when the election 
was declared to hare fallen upon 

1»r A n. ^ 


W. Astell, Esq 420 

C- Grant, Esq 418 

Sir J. Jackson, Bart 420 

C. Marjoribanks, Esq. 421 

S. Toone, Esq. 421 

Q* Smith, Esq 


^riJ lOfA.— At a Court held this day, 
John Bebh and James Pattison, Esqrs. 
were chosen Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man for the year ensuing. 

The following is the list of Directors 
for the present year, with theCommiUees 
to which they are appointed. 
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The Court of Directors have resolved, 
that iu future, the commanders of their 
chartered ships be prohibited from tak- 
their wives with them on the voy- 
This regulation, which has long 
been a standing order, we understand 
will be strictly enforced. 

Capt, Travers, of the Bengal Establish- 
ment, accomp^ies Mr. Raffles, who pro- 
ceeds shortly to take charge of his appoint- 
ment to the Besideocy of Beneoolen* 
John Bruce, Esq. F. R. S. Historiogra- 
plkisr to the Company, has resigned that 
appointment to retire cm a peasioii. 

Mir« I^almehlay many years lu tJie iSc- 


cretary’s Office, has retired from the ser- 
vice. 

James Law, Esq. late of the Bombay 
civil service, and Nevil Reid, Esq. have 
announced them&elves candidates for the 
Direction since our last. Mr. Law was a 
writer of the year 1789. 

The undermentioned Officers qn the 
Bengal Military Establishment, ai« per- 
mitted to return to their duty. 

Col. L. Thomas, (vili France.) 

CapL J. Smith, 

W. CoUyer, 

.— • H. Hodgson, 

Madras Military Establifibmcnt, do. 
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Lieut. N. Speijce, 

J. Hodge, 

— ~ W.. Vaughan, 

• ■ > R. VV’^^soo. 

W. Storey of the Madras Mili- 
taiy Establishment, has been restored to 
the seiTice. 

The Rev. H. Jeflfreys has been apjwint- 
ed a Chaplain on the Bombay establisli- 
meat. 


WATERLOO SUBSCRIPTION. 

The followiug address to his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, accompanied the 
Subscription of the Inhabitants of the 
Province of Bengal, received by tlie Com- 
missioners of Distribution, in January, 
which amounted to £21,112 Is. 4d. 

“ Calcutta, Dec. 28, 181o. 

** To Field- Marshal His Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, &c. 

May it please your Grace, 

** The sentiments excited throughout 
Europe by the late splendid achievements 
of the Allied Armies find an echo in eveiy 
British bosom, in whatever quarter of the 
^lobe. We rejoice in events so honora- 
ble to the name of Engli^hmen, so happy 
in their consequences for Europe and for 
the world ; and emulating the benevolent 
and patriotic example of our brethren at 
home, we are now assembled in Calcutta, 
to perform the grateful duty of mitigating 
as for as in us lies, those private afflictions 
which are unhappily inseparable from 
every great national triumph. 

** On the oa:asion with which the idea 
of your Grace^s name is so proudly asso- 
ciated, we presume to offer ourselves to 
your recollection, by soliciting your Grace 
to become the organ for conveying to the 
Genera! Committee in London the sums 
contributed for a purpose so eminently 
national, by the inhabitants of this city, 
and others of our countrymen residing 
within this presidency, persuaded that in 
so doing we are offering the most grateful 
tribute in our power, to your Grace’s per- 
sonal feelings, while at the same time we 
give ntterance to our own, by joining in 
thegeneml homage to those’extraordinary 
energies, which, amid the wreck of sur- 
rounding nations, and through years of 
difficulty and trial, have been cherished 
in the bosom of a free state for the even- 
tual ^iverance of all. 

** subject of the British empire 
must be' indeed unworthy of those bless- 
ings and those honors to which he was 
born, who does notacknowletige a kindred 
interc'^t in the fortunes of the army which 
fought at Waterloo— who does not feel 
bis own rank in the ^ale of humanity 
exalted, and recognize a new incentive to 
generous and manly action in the event of 
ftjBt memorable day. 

While endeavouring (however inade- 


qutaely) to discharge some part of the 
great debt which their country has con- 
tracted to the memories of the brave men 
who bled on that occasion, the community 
of British India indulge a peculiar pride 
in addiessing themselves to jour Grace: 
they cannot forget that India beheld the 
<lawn of that military career which has 
since shone with such unrivalled splendor ; • 
and they trust, that even in that efful- 
gence of glory, the recollection of formei 
times may justify them with your Giace, 
when they presume to claim a more than 
ordinary interest in whatever concerns 
your character and fame. Permit us, my 
Lord, as member.s of that community, to- 
offer our united and cordial congratula- 
tions on the signal, and, we trust, final 
triumph with which your long laboui•^ 
have been now crowned. May it please the 
Great Disposer of Events to prolong your 
earthly existence, that in witnessing the 
happiness of Britain and the sunounding 
nations, your Grace may enjoy the best 
reward of a life devoted to youi country : 
and may the remembrance of those fields 
in which you have borne so illustrious a 
part, long be cherished by a grateful peo- 
ple as their dearest ornament and defence, 
and descend to after ages the richest in- 
heritance of their children. 

“We have the honour to be, my Lord, 
** Your Grace’s faithful and devoted ser- 
vants, (Signed) MOIRA. 

&c. &c. &.C.” 

A third communication has lately been 
made from Bengal, amounting to £2,200. 
The first remittance, also, from Bom- 
bay, has lately arrived, it amounts to 
£7,000 ; and one from Prince of Wples's 
Island, by W. Petrie, Esq. of £1,000, 

House of Lords f Tuesday , March 11.— 
Tiie Carnatic Commissioners Bill passed 
the Committes. 

Friday 21.— The Royal Assent Was 
given by commission to the Silk Bounty 
Bill. 

House of Commons, March 11.— I\lr. 
Brogden brought up the Report of the 
Committee on the Cochineal and Indigo 
Acts, which was agreed to, and I^ve 
given to bring in a Bill in pursuance 
thereof. 

Wednesday, March 19. — ^The RepoVt 
of the Committee of the East-Iudia 
Trade was agieed tOj and a Bill ordered 
to be brought in confonaably therewith. 


Powney v. Brisctc.'^Kt the late Glou- 
cester Assizes was tried, before Mr. Jus- 
tice Park, and a Special Jury, a cause in- 
which Capt. Richard Powney, of the Ben* 
gal Artillery, was the plaintiff, and Geo. 
Brisac, Esq. formerly a Capttan of hia 
Majesty’s Navy, was defendant, 
llic expectation of tiii* cause had ex- 
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tited a considerable degree of interest in 
Cheltenham, from which place it rose; 
a great number of the most respectable 
families had come from that place to hear 
the trial. The amusement^ however, 
which was anticipated, was considerably 
damped by the serious turn which the 
cause took, the learned Judge declaring 
that he would not suffer any improper 
merriment in that Court, but the cause 
should be tried like any other. 

The simple circumstances were, that 
on the 27th of September last Captaid 
Powney was walking up the High-street 
of Cbdtenham, attended by a person go- - 
ing to shew him a lodging-lioiLse, when 
the defendant, Mr. Brisac^ wilfully threw 
himself against Capt. Powney, and pushed 
him with great violence against some pa- 
lisades, making use of insulting language, 
which terminated in blows from his walk- 
ing stick. Capt. Powney, by the advice 
of some high naval and military officers 
then at Cheltenham, brought an action of 
assault against the defendant ; and had 
the plaintiff wanted any additional testi- 
mony to his character as an officer and a 
gentleman, than that of those offtceire, 
he had a large share of it from 
the strong sentiments expressed by the 
learned Judge who tried the cause; his 
Lordship desiring it might be understood 
that Capt. Powney had acted with the cor- 
rect feelings of a gentleman, in appealing 
to the laws of his country for a just 
punishment on the defendant, for his un- 
justifiable conduct, and reminding the 
Jury of the propriety of giving such da- 
mages as should operate as an atonement 
to his feelings for the personal insult. 

The Jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff with j^lOO damages; and the 
Judge, further to shew his opinion of the 
cause, certified on the record that it Was 
a proper one to be tried by a special jury, 
to enable the plaintiff to recover the costs 
thereon. 

Counsel for the plaintiff, Messrs. Jowlsy 
Taunton and Manley; Solicitor, Mr. 
Hughes. Counsel for the defendant, Mr. 
Dauncey and Mr, Puller ; Solicitors, 
Messrs. Newmardi and Harris, Mr. 
Dauncey availed himself of the circum- 
stances oftlic case, and the great disparity 
in the ages of the parties, to indulge 
in that vein of humotir for which 
he is so remarkable^ and afforded, it is 
said much amusement to a very crowded 
and respectable Court. The plaintiff, we 
uuderstatid, intends devoting the amount 
of the damages to charitable purposes. 

THASIKS police. 

Henry Hackroot, aSweile, was brought 
up on a charge of having thrown over- 
board and drowned William Fitzpatrick, 
a seaman belongiug to the East-India 

Asiatic Jottrrt.— No. 17. 


Company’s ship Cornwall, at a place called 
Whampo, seventeen miles from Caatem^ 

The m idence was in effect, as follows^ 
— J. Stewart, oheef the ship’s compaiify# 
.stated^ that the prisoner, the deceased mid 
several others of the crew^ were rowing a 
boat within six miles of the ship, on the 
24th of October. Somebody complained 
that the decease did not pull bis oar ; 
upon which the prisoner said to him, 

“ You rascal, if yon don’t pull your oar^ 
I’ll throw yon overboard.” The reply 
of the deceased was, “ That’s more than 
yon can do,tbank God.” The prisonersaid, 

“ Is it then?” and seizing Fitzpatrick by 
the back of the trowsets, threw him over- 
board. The prlsonCT said at the time, 

“ ^Fhere you are now.” The boat^s crew 
tried to save the deceased, but the ui^t 
was dark, and they failed. The prisoner 
immediately attempted to throw himself 
overboard, but was prevented by one of 
the crew. The witness did not think that 
a hole was torn in the trowsers of the 
deceased by the violence of the pri- 
soner. 

Capt. Toussaint, Commander of the? 
Cornwall, stated, that he was at Canton 
wlien this occurrence took place, but he 
beard of it immediately after. He also 
heard that the body was found, but in so 
mutilated a state as to prevent the fea-^ 
tunes being distinguishable. There was, 
he observed, a remarkable circumstance its 
the evidence taken at China in the contra-^ 
diction given by one of the boat’s crew to 
the statement just made with respect to 
the trowsers of the deceased. Besides# 
not one of the crew could recognise tlie 
body. There existed in the ship a very 
gieat prejudice against the prisoner, for 
what reason he did not know, except it 
was on account of his decided suueHority 
over the whole of the crew, it berngnsua! 
with him to work more than six of thef 
ordinary inen. It Was even said On board 
that they wonld have blood for blood. So 
affected was the prisoner at the event, 
that it W^as With great difficulty he was 
kept alive during the voyage, and he was, 
for a oinsiderable time, out of his senses. 
Capt. Toussaint wa-^ present at the exami- 
nation of Witnesses at China, and he re- 
marked that the deposition of Stewart 
was not like the account given by him in 
the ship. 

Captain Toussaint haring deposed that 
the ship lay sixty or seventy miles from 
the sea, Mr. Wilton*, Solicitor to tlwf 
East-India Company, said the case wat 
out of the jurisdiction of the Admiralty, 
and the evidence should therefore' be ex* 
arained before the I’rivy Conneff, who 
would order a Special Commissimi tor the 
trial of the prisoner. 

Hackroot is a stout young man. Wef 
appeared deeply affected.— 'Rcmanded.^ 
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Man9ion>-Hou»ef April 15.— Sam ae I 
Kiog and — Moore were yesterday 
liraugUt before the Lord Mayor, charged 
with a fraud on the East-lndia ^mpany. 
It appeared from the evidence of a poor 
illiterate seaman, who it seems had been 
selected by the prisoners as the fittest per- 
son to carry their nefarious designs into 
execution, that the prisoner Moore, who 
is in the Company’s sendee, had met him 
ill the street, and understanding that he 
wanted a birth, undertook to procure him 
one, upon condition that he would take a 
paper for him to the India House and re- 
ceive some money on his account. Wit- 
ness took the paper as directed, but was 
too late, as the business of the house was 
concluded for that day. He went again 
the next day in company with King and 
another person, and they each received 
(on presenting the paper) £3. 4s. They 
then went to a house in Fenchurch-street, 
where they met Moore and divided the 
money. It seems that Moore was em- 
ployed by the East India Company to pro- 
vide men for the service, and that the 
paper presented by the witness was a 
charge for bounty for three able seamen, 
pretended to have been procured and paid 
by the prisoner, whereas the men so en- 
gaged by him proved on inspection to be 
quite the reverse of what they were re- 
prescuted to be, Tlie prisoners denied 
that they had any fraudulent iutentioii. 
—Remanded. 


. COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 

Thursday, April \7th — SpecialJury — 
WlUiwm V. f'l^ebster , — This was an ac- 
tion to recover damages for an assault and 
false imprisonment. IMr. Gurney ad- 
dressed the Jury, observing that the out- 
rage of which his client complained was 
committed on hoard a ship on its voyage 
to India, the plaintiff being mate, and the 
defend^t captain. The sole object of 
Mr. Williams in coming before the Court 
was the vindication of his character, and 
to remove eveiy supposition that he could 
have been pioperly subjected to confine- 
meat. It was no part of his purpose, 
while vindicating his own, to cast any im- 
putation on the character of Captain 
Webster, who had probably been actuated 
by mii>information : that misinformation 
should have been given to him would ap- 
pear extremely probable, when it was 
known that on board the ship command- 
ed by the defendant, a conspiracy to run 
away with it had just afterwards broken 
out, and two of the crew had actually 
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been executed as ringleaders of the mu- 
tiny. 

Mr. Scarlett on the other side observed, 
that the proposal had been made by him 
in the absence of Capt. Webster. It was 
fit to state, that in the course of the voy- 
age from India the defendant had felt it 
his duty, even to the plaintiff, and much 
more to the crew of the ship, to put him 
into confinement. He was far from wish- 
ing to say that he had taken any part in 
the mutiny ; hut he firmly believed, that 
the design of the defendant in imprison- 
ing him, was to protect him from the vio- 
lence of the crew. It was due to the 
plaintiff to admit, that when the contest 
unhappily arose, he most readily and zea- 
lously assisted the captain in putting an 
end to it. "rhe sum for which the ver- 
dict was to bfc taken was £o0, which was 
recorded. 

Mr, Gurney added, that the traitors on 
board the Indiamau were a part of 
those who had custody of the British offi- 
cers at the Isle of France, and that but 
for the exertions of the plaintiff and de- 
fendant they would have succeeded in 
running away with the ship and cargo, 
worth not less than j&300,000. 

Lord Ellenborough. — It is unnecessary 
to make any observation ; no doubt a sound 
discretion lias been used on both sides. 
It appeals from the record, that the Cap- 
tain, whether legally or illegally, acted 
from proper motives. The imprisonment 
of an individual for his own protection is 
certainly a new case ; but I do not say, 
that under certain circumstances it might 
not amount to a justification, when the 
imprisonment had in view the preserva- 
tion of the w’hole ship. 

Mr. Gurney observed, that although the 
impri.sonment before the mutiny might he 
justifiable, it could not be justified after 
that had been suppressed, and upon the 
complaint of the very persons since exe- 
cuted. 


An embarkation from the depot of de- 
serters, at Porchester, is to take place im- 
mediately, for the Cape of Good Hope 5 
they aie to serve for life abroad. The 
transports Abeona, Lloyd's, Sisters, and 
Borringdon, will take on board those for 
the Cape. A detachment of the 48th re- 
giment (200 men) is embarked in tliese 
vessels. 

The new building in Cannon-row, ori- 
ginally intended for the Transport Office, 
and afterwai'ds for the Ordnance Depart-i 
ment, is nearly completed for the rece|>- 
tion uf the India Board, to which thc\ 
will remove in a short time. 
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CHINA. 

An American ship from Canton brings 
an account that at the time she left, forty- 
two ships, chiefly Americans and Swedes, 
were loading in the river with teas for 
Europe, (Great Britain and Ireland ) . 

It has been publicly asserted, that much 
English capital is embarked in these spe- 
culations, the success of which depends 
on the continuance of tiie duties. The 
Captain of a vessel of this description 
lately cleared ;^60,000, his own share of 
the voyage. 

CALCUTTA. 

The evils of Amir Khan's irruption to- 
wards the capital of Jaypoor, now begin to 
display themselves. The unfortunate 
Prince, destitute of means to answer the 
daily demands on his exhausted treasury, 
is fain to have recourse to loans. The 
country, desolated by the ravages of a 
cruel enemy, and deserted by its native 
cultivators, has failed to produce the an- 
nual hanests, aiidhea[)ed on its inhabi- 
tants all the evils of famine. Manji- 
Das and Chand Singh, the principal mi- 
nister and commander, have been forced 
to conceal themselves in the sanctuary of 
their own dwellings, to avoid the exac- 
tions and insults of their disorderly fol- 
lowers. Mean while Amir Khan ranges 
about, aud gleans from the impoverished 
villj^ers a scanty subsistence for his mer- 
ciless tioops. 

Private letters, dated in the end of Sep- 
tember. intimate that the Marquis Has- 
tings meditates declaring the Jaypoor, and 
some other Rajapoot states, allies of the 
Company, thus freeing them from the op- 
pression of the ^lalirattas. Amir Khan, 
it is added, has received three repulses in 
attempting to storm Jaypoor. 

Calcutta^ Oct, 1,— Our latest accounts 
from Jay pur state, that the Raja of.Joud- 
pur was still negociating with Amir 
Khan, but that the demands of the one 
aud the means of the other aiforded but 
little hope of an early adjustment. In 
truth it appears, that if the Khan was 
di.sposed to quit the invaded country his 
troops would not consent, unless money 
could be found to satisfy their expecta- 
ions ; and if the condition of the Jaypur 
chieftain is correctly represented, he has 
not any resources from which be can 
supply a sum equal to the demands of the 
invaders. He appears also to be so much 
under the iiifieoce of the Thakur, that he 
is afraid to contract such engagements as 
would eifectually liberate him from his 
thraldom, and insure the futme tranquil- 
lity of bis government. This seems to be 
the idea prevailing among the news wri- 


ters of his own court, although we know 
not otherwise that it is founded in truth. 
We are assured, however, that this unde- 
cided personage, on the 8th ult. in conse- 
quence of a threat communicated by the 
Khan, obsen'ed to the principal minister, 
Manji Das, “ If Amir Khan continue 
impracticable, you must negociate with 
another power.” 

Later accounts mention a skirmish be- 
tween the troops of Amir Khan and tlm 
Jaypur force now in Tunkha, in which 
the latter obtained a trifling advantage. 
Shortly after Bapoji Siiidia with his army 
arrived at Jaypui', and it was supposed 
they would speedily return, their assist- 
ance not being required. Amir Kbao, 
had sent a large force to plunder in the 
neighbourhood of Sikawal. It is also 
stated that the Vakeels of the Jayptur 
government had returned from Delhi 
without eflecting the object of their mis- 
sion. 

Amir Khan was encamped at Sawoorda, 
on the 20th August ; Baptiste had taken 
po^.?e^sion of the city of Raghaghur and 
summoned the fort. Loll Sigh was en- 
camped near Tunga. The Jaypur troops, 
lis usual, were mutinous, and threa- 
tened the minister. 

The Raja has requested to hare a per- 
sonal interview with Amir Khan, and his 
army had retired from Bakul, and en- 
camped on the river Bandi. 

Holkai* had returned, and the camp 
was at Droria on the 3 1st of July. 

llie repose of his Highness and bis 
royal mother was recently disturbed by 
the sudden appearance at the door of their 
tents of a pet son who declared hiniself to 
be Jus want Roa Holkar, and demanded 
instant restitution of his former dignity. 
Without wishing to question the pi^ty of 
mother or son, we may fairly doubt 
whether the new claimant was a welcome 
guest, and shall easily believe that the joy 
of the court was unfeigned on discovering 
him to be a madman. 

Runjeet Singh had issued six lacks of 
rupees to his array. Radbakissan, a per- 
son high in the service of Runjeet, pro- 
ceeding on an embassy to Kabul, was at- 
tJicked on the way by a gang of people, 
of what description is not known ; twelve 
of the escort were killed, and Radhakissen 
was mortally wounded, and died at Pash- 
awar. The banditti obtained plunder to 
the amount of several lacks of rupees. 
Runjeet was preparing to march to Noor- 
poor. 

A large force collected by the JSemindars 
in the vicinity of Attock, having made an 
titfempt to obtain posscsston of that for- 
tress, the troops of Runjeet Singh soe^ 
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tsecded m repelling the attack, and killed 
fifty of the assailants, The Haja of Mul- 
tan having failed to perform his engage- 
ments, Huujeet has expressed his deter- 
mination to proceed thither, and reduce 
the whole country to subjection, Ruujeet 
was at Lahore on the 9th June. He had 
demanded tribute from the Haja of Khu- 
looria, who refused to pay it, saying he 
had never been tributary to any power, 
and was besides under the protection ut 
the English Governm^t. 

Uckbars from Holkar’s camp to the 
^ 86 th of Sept, mention the receipt of a let- 
ter from Amir Khan, in which he com- 
plains that the Jaypore Vakeel had quit- 
ted his camp, without effecting any settle- 
ment. The latest accounts from Jaypore, 
State that the guards of the city had been 
strictly ordered not to permit any armed 
persons to enter the city, Thakoors ex- 
cepted ; each of whom niight pass, with 
four armed men. The gates were also 
directed to be shut every evening at nine 
o*clock, but no reasons are assigned for 
these precautim^. Tlie Jaypore ministers 
and chieftaius strongly recommended the 
Rajah to unite with the Joudpore force, 
to chastise and expel Amir Khan ; but 
the Rajah declined their advice, observing 
that he was sure the Joudpore Rajah 
would not act against Amir Khan, be- 
cause he believes the Khan to be a good 
nan.** The latter however was busily 
employed in plundering the countries of 
Japore and Joudpore. Manjee Dass the 
-piindpol Jaypore minister is rcp<uted 
sick ; but his illness is supposed to be 
fedgned, to avoid the importunities of 
Roy Cliund Singh, and the troops who 
claim the payment of their arrears— the 
period lixed for that purpose by Manjee 
DaM having elaped. MplUaub Khan has 
inoceeded to H indoor. 

Uckbars from Holkai's camp to the 4 th 
ult. state, that tlie camp was still at Deo- 
riah ; and the cavalry sitting at Dhur- 
uah. The Utdtbars from Holkaris camp 
to the 12 tli nit. state, that the Bhaee had 
pven directions to dig twenty yards deep 
in a particiila«r spot of ground, in conse- 
quence of information conveyed to her by 
certain Zemindara, that at that depth, 
the late king Alumgir had deposited six- 
ty lacks of rupees, beneatli six large guns. 
The digging had commenced, but the 
workoieu had not even readied the guns, 
iiKiodeah was watching the movements of 
the Khan. It was also reported at Uel- 
Jii, that Amir Khan had been defeat- 
ed by the tioops of the Bikanir Raja. 
Several detachments of the Khan's troops 
hail plundered the country in the neigh- 
bom iiood of Dundwanah, and that fort 
and city were aftCiTvards taken and pil- 
laged. 

Kuiijeet .Singh, on the 12 fh ult., was 
at Lahore 3 but his park of aciUlery 


was preparing for an immediate march to- 
wards Kohifitan. 

Our latest accounts from Moltan, are 
dated the 13th ult. The Governor of 
that place, Serferaz Khan was then at 
Shoojadabad. Ismael Khan, an 
sador from the Amirs of Sinde, was on 
his way to Cabul, Intelligence had been 
received from Liah, stating that a large 
detachment of the Bhugaur army was 
marching against Abdul Sumand Khan 
at Dayerah Dunpunah. It was encamped 
when the intelligence was dispatched, at 
Liah and Sultankote. The Peshore Ukh- 
bars contain no intelligence of importance. 

Our native correspondent at Delhi, 
states, that Amir Khan was encamped, 
when the latest accounts left him, near 
Joudpore, the Rajah of v\hich place 
was still very ill. It Is eonjectured that 
the Khan was awaiting his death, in 
order to take advantage of the circum- 
stances which that event might afford, for 
supplying his wants. On the other liand, 
it is stated that a Im’ge force under a per- 
son of the name of Jacob ; and the army 
of Bapoojee guns, when the Uchbar was 
dispatched. Guffoor Khan had reported 
to the Bahee, that fonr battalions of Bri- 
tish troops had arrived vik Guzerat at 
Jahpoor, about eighty miles from Joud- 
pore ; and that this intelligence had been 
communicated by Amir Khan. Balarem 
Seit was in disgrace. 

The Jaypore Uchbars to the 24th ult. j 
mention that Misra Gunesh, at the in- 
stance of Manjee Doss had undertaken to 
pay all the arrears of the army, when all 
the troops were to proceed to different 
quarters. A letter of friendship,” had 
been written to Mr. Metcalf. Tlie Pe- 
shour Ukhbars to the 13th ult. state that 
Prince Oyoob and Yar Mahomed Khan, 
have the joint management of the affairs 
of that ^ourt. Letters from Cabul men- 
tion, that Prince Caroron had demanded 
six lacks of rupees from Vizier Futteh 
Khan, on account of the two last years; 
and that prince Mashud, the .son of Fut- 
teli Ally Shah had murdered Isah Khan, 
The widow of the deceased, had in con- 
sequence raised a considerable force to 
avenge her husband's death, and Khora- 
sau was in a .state of ereat agitation. It 
is added that Mahmood Sliah the king of 
Uabul had promised assistance tr> the wi- 
dow of Isah Khan, either directly or 
indirectly. 

It was expected that Prince Camron 
would join her cause with pait of the Do- 
ranny army from Canriahar. 1‘rince Fee- 
rozuddeen had arrived at Cabul from Hur- 
rat, and reported that one Kachar Khan 
had reached the latter plitce, demanding 
tribute or revenue in the name of Futteh 
Ally Sbah, and insisting that the coin 
Bhoold bear his title. This imelligence ia 
stated to liave prodtwed some 
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in the first instance^ but the Vizier Futteh 
Khan and other chieftains prevented 
their master from proceeding to Canda- 
har ; and advised him to send to Prince 
Oamron, the money he required, with or- 
ders to march forthwith with the Doran- 
ny troops to Khorashan Mahomed Shah, 
adopted this advice, and proceeded him- 
self to Peshour. 

The latest accounts from Uraritsir, 
mention that on the &th ult. Runjeet Singh 
was at Lahore. 

Our latest intelligence from Holkar’s 
camp is dated the 19th ult. The Hin- 
dostany ravalry who had long sat in Dhur- 
na, received half their arrears with a 
promise of the remainder after a month. 
The other cavalry refused to receive less 
than the sum due, and threatened vio- 
Jence, if not immediately paid. 

The Ukhbars from Jay poor dated 
tlie 18th October. The Rajah had called 
a council of his principal Sirdars to con- 
sider the state of his affairs, and to de- 
termine what should be done with the 
army under Raja Loll Singh, in conse- 
quence of the deteat of Misr Sheo Nar- 
rain. The chieftains replied that when 
Amir Khan had been driven to extremi- 
ties, and when there vvas every reason to 
expt^ct that he would he overcome j the 
Raja, contrary to their advi(%, bad made 
peace with him ; and that the subsequent 
misfortunes of the Raja, were imputable 
to the bad policy which he had pursued. 
That, however, if the Raja would pro- 
vide two lacs of rupees for the payment of 
troops, and encourage them by pitching 
bis own {tent, the outside of the city, they 
would answer with their lives, for the de- 
feat of Amir Khan and Raja Loll Singh. 
The Raja declared his inability to sup- 
ply the sum required, and the chieftains 
separated, without coming to any resolu- 
tion likely to protect the tottering govern- 
ment, or repel the enemy. While the 
Raja was thus avowing his inability to 
pay his troops, he appointed a bey, nine 
years of age, the sou of Manjee Doss, to 
the oflSce of paymaster— an ofiSce for 
which it should seem, be is fully com- 
petent. 

The annual boat races in celebration of 
the Durga Puja, commenced at Malda 
on tlie altcrnoou of the 30th of Septem- 
ber, About two hundred boats, I believe, 
were engaged. These assembled on the 
above day at Ludraw ; on the I st instant 
at Malda; on the ‘Jd at Moacheeah; on 
the 3d at Englishbuzar, opposite our 
worthy Resident's house ; and on the 4th 
at Foolburriab ; Khailnahs, Bhauleahs, 
8uukhmaharrahs,dtc.The length of many 
of the largest boats, was from sixty to 
seventy feet, and they were manned with 
from Ibirty to forty oars each, or per- 
fmps more j the rowers were all richly 


dressed in coloured clothes, some in rqdt 
and others in yellow, &c. with white 
red caps. The owners of tlieir respectiTC 
boats sat in the greatest state ima^nable, 
smoking their long hookahs, and listening 
to the sound of music from the tom-tom, 
&c. A great concourse of people attend- 
ed to view the ceremony, which had a 
most pleasing appearance, and afforded 
general delight to the natives. 

Ever since Monday, the 23d ult. we 
have had a greater abundance of rain than 
has been before experienced at this season 
of the year. I presume it will enable the 
indigo planters in the lower provinces to 
commence their October sowings at a 
much earlier period than usual ; and at 
the same time have proved exceedingly 
favorable to the rice crop. Sanguine 
hopes, therefore, are reasonably enter- 
tained by the natives that the produce of 
rtiis season will be more than usually 
abundant. — October, 

By H. M. ship Orlaudo, we have been 
informed of the loss of the ship Caroline 
of this port. She struck during a dark 
night on a shoal in the straits of Ma- 
lacca, on which La Paix of this port was 
lost ten years ago. The crew and part of 
her cargo have been saved, and it is said, 
that her hull is not totally lost. About 
eighty chests of opium saved from the 
wreck, were .sold on the spot, and it is 
stated, that on opening the chests, some 
of them were found to contain sawdust 
and covvdung mixed with the opium. 
This fraud, will of course, be traced to 
the perpetrators. 

An ordinance has been passed by go- 
vernment for the regulation of the con- 
duct of mechanics and workmen, within 
the limits of Calcutta,' and for the ponish- 
ment of those who neglect or refuse W 
perform their engagements, either by fail- 
ing in their attendance at the time or 
place of work, or refusing to work at such 
time or place, or during such hours of 
work. A former ordinance had provided 
for the punishment of workmen leaving 
their work unfinished. 

There is also in the late ordinance a 
provision for the punishment of artificers, 
or workmen purloining or embezzling the 
articles given them to work up, or fraudu- 
lently detaining them from the owners. 
It was understood to have been framed for 
the benefit of the European tradesmen of 
Calcutta, who have hitherto sustaroed 
great losses from a multitude of frauds 
and abuses. 

Supreme Court of Judirature. — On 
Tuesday 22d Kovember, was held the 4th 
sessions of oyer and teribincr, and gaol 
delivery, and 4th admiralty sessions for 
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1815. The Hon. Sir Anthony Buller, in 
,his address to the grand jury, regret- 
ted to observe the great preponderance 
of murders and burglaries on the calendar. 
It was to be feared, from the numerous 
recent instances of daring attacks on the 
houses of Europeans, as well as natives in 
the city and its neighbourhood, that the 
latter class of crimes was rather on the in- 
crease. It was true the dwellings of the 
natives were in general poor miserable 
huts ; but they were not on that account 
less valuable to their owners, whose only 
asylum and security they were. The 
crime was still more deleterious in the 
bouses of Europeans, because it was 
usually committed in the dead of the 
night, when all were asleep, and from the 
beat of the climate the inhabitants were 
forced to leave their houses in a great raea- 
siure open. He however hoped much from 
the increasing vigilance of an intelligent 
and active police. The principal cases on 
the calendar were that of Gorman for the 
murder of his wife, and that of Tonoo 
Baburchee, who it appears had entered a 
bouse by forcibly lifting up the bolt, by 
which the venetianed windows are usually 
secured. His Lordship finally called the 
attention of the Jury to two cases on the 
admiralty side. On these he did not com- 
ment, because in event of their proving 
misdemeanors instead of felonies, tl]e ju- 
risdiction ofthe court might be questioned. 

Thomas Lewin, Esq. having produced 
the requisite testimonials, and taken the 
usual oaths, was admitted a barrister. 
Charles Trebeck and T. B. Swinhee, Esqs. 
were admitted Attornies of the Court. 

The epidemic disorder, which we have 
fonnerly mentioned, continues to prevail 
in the northern provinces ; and Delhi 
Futtighur, Cawnpore, and Allahabad, aie 
all suffering this awful visitation. At Alla- 
habad there were nearly 150 men in the 
hospital of the detachment doing duty 
there ; and many officers, women, and 
children severely indisposed. At Cawn- 
pore eight or ten men died daily, and the 
e/th regiment have lost between eighty 
and ninety in twenty-five days Of the 
four Kini;"s regiments at that station, there 
were nearly 1000 on the sick list in the 
first week of the jjrescnt month (October). 
Wearesorr) to add that Di. Calder, of 
tbeMctlical sen ice on this establishment, 
and Lieutenant Macartney, of the 25th 
Ijisht Dragoons, have fallen victims to the 
disease. 

We imdersfaiul that offici il iiifoimation 
fiom the higlic'.t medical authoiity at 
Caunpoor, under date 0th instant, states 
that the sickness still continues, though 
not in so violent a decree ^ and that a 
considerable alteration for the better has 
taken place in H, 31. 87th regiment, the 
symptoms being now less violent, and the 
casualties cousideiably diminished. As 


the favourable alteration in the season was 
then taking place, it could not fail to ac- 
celerate and increase this improvement in 
the condition of tlie sick. We hope soon 
to have the pleasure of announcing that 
the sickness, so unusual in that part of 
India, has entirely dist.ppeared. We have 
letters from Agra of the ilth instant, 
from which it appears the usual health 
was enjoyed at that station.— /fo/Aarw, 
Oct, 19. 

A. D. 1815, Reg. 16.— On the Ifith 
June was passed a regulation, for the trial 
ofeivil suits, in which thenative ofiBccniand 
soldiers attached to regular corps on the 
military establishment of the Presid^cy 
of Fort William, may be parties. 

The annual relief of the army will oc- 
casion the following changes of the under- 
mentioned corps ; 

European Regimen* at Berhanpoor, 

NATIVE CAVALRY. 

1st Regt at Kumaul 

3d Muttra. 

NATIVE INFANTRY. 

2d Bat. 1st Regt. at Futty Ghur 

1st — 2d — Secrora & Byrasa 

[Ghaut 

2d — 2d — Agra 

1st — 5th — Delhi & Rewary 

2d — 6tli — Bareilly 

1st — 7th — Delhi & Rewary 

1st — lltli — Hudnapoor 

2d — 11th — Ally Ghur 

1st — 14th — Banda 

2d — 14th — Berhanpoor 

1st — 16th — Chittagong 

2d —15th — }.iOodhiaua 

1st — 17th — Hansi 

2d — 21st — Sultanpoor Oude 

2d —24th — Adjyghur & Ka- 

[lingur 

2d — 25 th — Cawnpoor 

2d — 25th — Loodbiana 

1st —27 th — Muttra 

1st — 30th — Barrackpoor 

Extract from the Proceedings of an 
European General Court Martial, as- 
sembled at Kurnanl, on Tuesday, lOM 
September 1816,/or the trial of Lieut. 
J. Elivood, 2d Bat. hih Re^t. Native 
Infantru, and such other prisoners as 
may he brought before it.-^President , 
Lieut. -Col. A. Maxirell ; Judge Ad- 
vocate, Capt. Patrickson ; Dep. Judqe 
Advocate General of 2d and 3^/ divi- 
sions Field Army. 

Charges preferred by IMajor Patton, 
commanding 2d Bat. 5th Regt. against 
Lieut. Elwood ; 

1. For conduct highly disgraceful as an 
officer in the following instance : viz^ 
Contempt of my autliority, and great dis- 
respect towards me, his immediate com- 
manding officer, in declaring to Lieut. an4 
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Adjutant Arbuthnot, whom I had directed 
to wait on him on the forenoon of 1st 
July, with orders that he (Lieut. Elwood) 
should come to some immediate settle- 
ment with a native woman, by name Ma- 
homdy Kharumi, who had made several 
complaints against him, that “ neither 
Major Patton, or any body on earth, 
should force him to give up her property 
until she had accounted to him for every 
thing she had under her chaj ge." “ That 
it was not Major Patton’s business.” 

** That she might, if she pleased, go to 
the adawlet” (civil court), or words to 
that effect. 

2d. For further COB tempt of my authori- 
ty on the same day, namely, 1st July, in 
haHng, when told by Lieutenant Arbutli- 
not, in obedience to my orders, that 1 
should be under the aecessity of forward- 
ing charges against him (Lieut. Elwood), 
to the Right Hon. tlie Commander in 
Chief, if the matter above alluded to was 
not immediately settled, replied to that 
officer (Lieut, Aibuthnot) in the following, 
or words to a similar import, “That 
Major Patlou may send charges when he 
pleases, but if he does, 1 will immediately 
resign the service. The property I will 
not give up.” And wlieii questioned by 
Lieut. Aibuthnot whether the above was 
the answer he should deliver to Major 
Patton, replying, “ It is, Sir, now you 
have got your answer.” 

3. For conduct highly insubordinate and 
disrespectful to Lieut, and Adjutant Ar- 
butliHot, wlien in the execution of his 
duty, and as representative of his (Lieut. 
Elwood’ s) commanding officer, on 1st 
July aforesaid, in addressing him in a 
sneering aud ironical manner, and calling 
out to him, “ Oh, I know you, you are a 
fine fellow,” or irritating words to that 
effect. 

'The whole of and every part of which 
was subversive of good order, in opposi- 
tion to good order, and in breach of the 
articles of war. 

(Signed) R. Paiton, Major, 
Commanding 2d Batt. 5th Regt. 

By order of the Right Hon, Commau- 
der-iu -Chief, 

J, Nicol, Acting Adjut^nt-^GeneraU 

Adj, General* i Office ^ 

Pres* of Fort WiUmnXj 
hth Aug, 1816. 

Additional charge against Lieut. El- 
wood by Capt. Price, commanding 2 Bat. 
5th Regt. at Saliarunpoor, 4th July 1816. 
For breaking his arrest on the evening of 
3d instant, having gone to the Sergeant 
Major’s, Bengalow, in the lines, between 
the hours of seven and eight o’clock, be- 
stowing oil the Serjeant Major the most 
gross and illiberal abuse, such conduct 
being in breach of the articles of war, v er\ 


irregular, and highly unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer. 

to/ence.— The Court having attentive^ 
ly considered the evidence brought for- 
ward on the part of the prosecution, to- 
gether with what the prisoner, Lieut. J- 
Elvvood, has urged in his defence, is of 
opinion that he is not guilty of the first 
part of the first charge preferred against 
liim, namely, “ for conduct liighly dis- 
graceful as an officer,” acquits him of it 
accordingly. The court is of opinion, that 
tlie prisoner, Lieut. J. Elwood, is guilty 
of the remainder of that chai'ge, and of the 
other charges exhibited against him. 

The Court having thus found the pri- 
soner guilty of so much of the first 
charge, and of the whole of the other 
charges, the same being in breach of the 
articles of war, it sentences him, Lieut. 
John Elwood, to be cashiered. 

(Signed) A. Maxwell, lAeut, CoI.2d 
Bait, (iih iV. /. and President* 
(Signed) VV. G. Patrickpon, Capt* 
Tfvputy Ada, Gen* 2d 

and ‘6d Dirisions of Field 
Armyy eonducting the Trial* 
Approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) MOIRA. 

While the Commander in Chief, ad- 
verting to the extenuatory circumstances, 
remarked in this particular case by the 
members of the Com t, assents to their 
application for lenity tow^ards Lieut. El- 
wood, and remits tlie sentence, his Lord- 
sUij) observes with concern several indi- 
catiojis on tlie face ot the pr<x?eedings, 
which give an unfavourable inipressioa 
respecting that officer’s former conduct ; 
the Commander in Chief could not have 
allowed himself to restore Lieut. Elwood 
to the seivice in the present instance, 
without intimating that such points arc 
not unnoticed, and expressing his hope 
that the indulgence exercised on this oc- 
casion will awaken in Lieut. Elwood sen- 
timents worthy of his profession. By 
command. (Signed) C. J. Doyle, 

Lmit. Col. Mil, Secretary* 

Lieut. Elwood is to be released od the 
receipt of tlii.s order at Kuruaul, and di- 
rected to return to his duly. 

CouRi' Martial.— Cewm// Orders, by 
his Excellency the Hight Honorahh* the 
Commander in Chief. Calcutta, 2Ml of 
September, 1816. — At a gcnerjil court 
martial held at Bcllary on the 15th day of 
August, in the year of our lA>rd 1816, 
Lieut. Edward Janies Mor kler, of his Ma- 
jesty’s 84tli legimeiit of foot, was arraign- 
ed upon the imdei mentioned charges, 
viz. — 1. “ For apjiearing drunk on pa- 
rade ; 2. Personally telling Lieut. Col. 
Campeli, 4th regiment. In pic^cnce of 
the Adjutant, on the publir jiarade, a rft- 
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lect falsehood, aiul persisting in the same. 
3. For aflixing his signature to a certifi- 
cate attached to the state of his company, 
of having performed a duty whidi he ac- 
tual! j did not execute. 4. A breach of 
his word of honor, publicly and solemnly 
pledged to Lieut. Co). Campbell, his com- 
manding officer, in presence of the offi- 
cers of the regiment assembled to witness 
it,” 1 pon which charges the court came 
to the following decision : — “ The court 
haring considered the evidence on the 
prosecution, as well as what the prisoner 
has UJged in his defence, are of opinion 
that the piisoner Lieut. Edward James 
Mockler of his Majesty's 84th regiment, 
is guilty of the first, second, and third 
charges, but the court acquits him of the 
fourth charge. The court having found 
the prisoner Lieut. Edward James Mock- 
ler, guilty of the first, second, and third 
charges, do by virtue of the articles of 
war, sentence the said Lieut. E. James 
Mockler to be cashiered,” Which sen- 
tence was approved and confirmed by his 
Excellency the Right Honorable the Earl 
of Moira, K. G. Commander in Chief in 
the East Indies. 

The name of Lieut. Edward James 
Mockler of his Majesty's 84th regiment, 
to be struck olF the strength of that corps 
from the date of this order being made 
known to him, which the commanding 
ofiker will specially report to the Adju- 
tant General of his Majesty’s forces in 
India, and the Military Secretary to the 
Right Honorable the Commander in Chief. 

His Excellency is pleased to d rect that 
the foregoing orders shall be entered in 
the creneral order book, and read at the 
head of every regiment in his Majesty’s 
service in India. 

By order of the Right Honorable the 
Commander in Chief. (Signed) 

T. M'AfAHox, Adjutant General, 

Sept, 26. — The Hon. Sir Anthony Bul- 
ler, junior Puisne Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at this Presidency, 
took the oaths of office, under the usual 
s&late from the ramparts of Fort William. 

The following eulogium on the charac- 
ter of the late Major James Lunisdaine, 
has appeared in the Calcutta papers : — 

“ In announcing the melancholy event 
of the death of Major James Lumsdaine, 
Deputy Commissary General, on the 14th 
of September, at Meerut, we communi- 
cate ibe loss of one of the most distin- 
guished individuals of the Bengal army, 
and one of the finest voung men, who 
have ever axlomed the profession of arms 
in India. Possessed of talents of a high 
order, of the finest feelings of the gentle- 
man, and of the highest spirit of tb« sol- 
dier, the deceased was at once, a distin- 
guished public character, and the pride 
and admiration of all who knew him. 


Descended from an ancient family in 
Scotland, to the estates of which he was 
presumptive heir, and nephew to the lafe 
David Esq. ecery profession was 

open to his choice, on his commencing 
life. His high spirit induced him to se- 
lect the military profession ; and he came 
out to India at an early age. Jn the 
course of the Mahratta war, though only 
a cornet in the 4th regiment of cavalry, 
he had happily an opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself in the field, and attract- 
ing the notice of Lord Lake. On the ter- 
mination of that war, and the death of 
Cornwallis, he was appointed an aid de- 
camp to Sir George Barlow, then Go- 
vernor General, who early discovered his 
merit, and soon rewarded it, in removing 
him to an important situation, in the 
grain department, of which he soon be- 
came the head. On the institution of the 
Commissariat, he was appointed first as- 
sistant, and has ever since conducted the 
duties, and superintended the manage- 
ment in the field, of that most important 
department. His integrity, his talents, 
and enlarged views, early attracted the 
notice, and secured him the confidence 
and approbation of Government. To his 
exertions, may be greatly ascribed, the 
decided succe'^s of a department, which 
had many difficulties to encounter, and 
which has received the repeated and higli 
commendations, both of the authoiifies of 
this country and at home. The establish- 
ment at Hissar was suggested by him, and' 
owes its present flourishing condition to 
his superior management. Thus devoted 
to the interests of the state, of which he 
was such an able and distinguished ser- 
vant, he was also the pride and ornament 
of private life. His warm and generous 
nature, delighted in all the enjoyments of 
social intercourse. His accomplished man- 
ners, liishigh spirits, and his amiable vir- 
tues endeared him wherever be weitf*. The 
wanuth of his friendships, and the' bene- 
volence of his heart, secured him the at- 
tachment of all that was respectable in 
life. With a happy felicity of nature, he 
was at once the man of gaiety and of bu- 
siness — thoi^h keenly aHve to all the fas- 
cinations of society, never were its 
tractions known to interfere with his du- 
ties to the state. At an age, when the 
aspiring are scarcely connnencing their ca- 
reer of reputation, he had alre.'idy secured 
whatever was most valuable in life. In 
the possession ot every blessing that can 
render existence dear, he has, alas ! fallen at 
an early age, a victim to the iiifiuence of 
the climate. In the loss of such a cha- 
racter, how much has society to lament t 
How many associations are destroyed, 
which can never be renewed !' His fate 
will be deplored by all who bad the happi- 
ness of knowing him ; and many an indi- 
vidual will bitterly feel, that one of thd 
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dearest ties that bound him to existence, 
has been rent asunder. The state has 
lost one of its ablest serv'ants, and may 
record its loss; but alas ! what can 
speak the sorrows of the alBicted family 
he has left to weep his fate!’* 

A singularly daring robbery w'as com- 
mitted on Thursday, I 9 th September, by 
two Sircars (house stewards), who rented 
an upper-roomed house iu the China bazar, 
for a gentleman whom they pietended to 
expect from up the country. Jt was 
agreed, that if tiie gentleman approved of 
the house it was to be taken, otherwise 
a week’s rent was to be forfeited, and a 
chest of drawers and some trunks or chests 
were accordingly sent into it. In the front 
of the house was a shop occupied by a na- 
tive dealer in broad clotli . On tlie roof they 
got on Ihursday night, and having cut 
through two of the burghas, enteiedthe 
shop, and carried otf several bales of 
broadcloth, to the value of fi or 7000 ru- 
pees, which it is supposed they packed in 
the chests and trunks they had introduced, 
fts the house was touiid empty bet\^eell 
ten aud eleven o’clock on Fiiday inorii- 
ing, when the lobbery was first discover- 
ed. The roof of the shop being low, the 
villaitis found little difficulty iu lowering 
themselves down on the table on which 
the Irales were ranged. They have escaped 
detection, 

ADMINISTRATIONS TO ESTATES, 
September 1810 . 

R. A. Ward, Esq. — Administrator, D. 
Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

T. Templeton, Esq, — Executors, H. 
Wood and Anth. Mactier, Esqrs. 

Peter Bremuer, Esq.— Executor, J. B. 
Iiiglis, Esq. 

iMrs. El. Fay. — Administrator, D. Hem- 
ing, Registrar. 

Lieut.^ W. Babington.— Administrator, 
O. Heming, Registrar, 

Major W. R. Williams.— Administra- 
tor, D. Heming, Registrar, 

Mr, J. Hill. — Adminstrator, D. Hem- 
ing, Registrar. 

Thomas Coihoun, Esq. — Executor. D. 
Clark, Esq. * 

A. P. Brown, Esq.— -Executor, D, Clark, 
Esq. 

Osw, Charteis, Esq.— Executor. H. 
Alexander, Esq. 

J. F, Carr, Esq. — Executor, Major 
Thos. Anburey. 

J. H. Hutchinson, Esq. — Executor, J. 
W. Fulton, Esq. 

Mr. Thos. Yeats. — Administrator, D. 
Heming, Registrar. 

Mr. R. Patton. — Administrator, D, 
Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

MILITARY promotions. 

27, 1816,— Sen. Cornet C. B. 
Aield to be Lieut, from Sept. 15th, 
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Mr. Buxton, Cadet of Engineers, to 
survc) the cantonments of Dum Duin. 

Capt. U. Hampton, 20th reg. N. I. is 
confirmed in the situation of Agent 
to the Commissariat at P. W. Island and 
dependencies. 

Messrs. T.Warlovv and A. Irvine, Eiigi- 
iieei Cadets, are admitted to the service. 

The promotion of Mr. Allen of the 
Rocket Corps, to the rank of Deputy Com- 
mi.ssary ot Ordnance, is cancelled by the 
Coveinor General, aud he is directed to 
hold himselt iu readiness to embark for 
Europe. 

Oct. 4.— 11th Reg, N. I, Ensign D, P. 
Wood to be Lieut, of the 12th Reg. N. I. 
Capt, Lieut, 1 . L. Gale to be Captain, 
Lieut. Alex. Me Leod to be Capt. Lieut. 
Ensign J, Buiiyon to be Lieutenant. 

The Governor General has resolved on 
the eslablishment of the appointments of 
Superintendant of Civil and Military 
buildings in the upper or western pro- 
vinces, and tli.it the office of Civil Aichi- 
teet «!hall eea^e from this date, 

Lieut. Co). Thomas Pearson, 27th Reg. 
N. I. is appointed Supeiiutendant as 
above. 

Capt. T. Piiippa, 13th Reg. N. p to be 
Superintendant of Civil aud Military 
Buildings in the Lower provinces. 

Oct. 11.— 5 th Reg, N. C. Capt. Lieut. 
J. Kennedy to be Captain; Lieut. H. 
Tuifnell Roberts to be Captain ; Lieut. 
Cornet W. Lumsdaine to be Lieut. In- 
fantry — Sen. Major F. Dimmmond to be 
Lieut. Colonel. 

1 1 th Oct,— Capt. P. Byers, to be Major 5 
Capt. Lieut, 1 . Turner to be Captain ; 
Lieut. H. Nicholson to be Captain; Lt. 
Ensign J. Walker to be Lieutenant. 

Infantry . — Major Jas. Gamer to Lieut. 
Colonel. 

\bth N. I . — Capt. W, Burgh to be Maj, ; 
Capt. Lieut. Joseph Garner, to be Capt,; 
Lieut. H. Davidson, to be Capt. ; Lieut. 
Ensign Clias. Marshall to be Lieut. 

Major J. Momu, to relieie Capt. D. 
M‘Leod, superui ten ding works at Seba- 
lunpoor, the latter to assume charge of 
the gunpowder works at Ishapoor. 

Commissariat,^Oct. 4.— Lt.-Col. R, 
Stevenson, 12tli N. I. to be Dep. Com- 
missary General ; Lieut. W. Lumsdaine, 
Assist. Comm. Geneial, supervisor of the 
Establishments at HNsar. 

Messrs. A. Scott, A Worn!, 
G. N. Cheek, J. Buinct, H. Smith, J. 
Grant, are admitted to the service Assi^^t, 
Surgeons. 

Oct. 4.— Mr. Assist. Suigcon Davies is 
appointed to the .Medical charge of the 
establishment at Hissar. 

11. — Mr. Asiist. Surgeon J. Morrison 
to the medical duties at the civil station 
qt Tirhoot. 

Furloughs to Europe. ^hiewt. W. Sage 
24th N. 1 . ; Mr. Assist. Surgeon A. F, 
Bombay. 
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per do. 

Ditto, Pedier, per do. 

per do- 

Malay Uammer, .... per do. 

Ruw ditto, per do. 

Half boded, per do. 

Rattaus, Malacca,.. . - per hiuulifd, 
Iron, Swedish flat, . . . per fy, md 
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Invalided, Col. F. Drummond. Betelnut, Malacca. 
Terntorial Deparimenty OeMl, 1316. 

— Mr. H. C. Plowden, Salt Agent. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. l. At Futt3 glui', ihe ladv of Lieut. Wal- 
ker, Inteipieiei uiiJ Quauer Master Ist nalia- 
hon legt of a daughter 
Oct. S. At Patna, ilit lady of John Hume, Esq. 

of the Civil rvice, of a son. 

5. At Dacca, the lady of H. M. Pigou, Esq. of the 
Civi! Strvici.' of a son. 

7, At the hou«e of her father, Cnmmodoie John 
Hayes, the lady of Geotge Evan Law, Esq. of 
the C ivil Service of a sou 

7, At Madras, at the iionse of Major Showers, 

St. Thomaa’i« Mount, ilie lady of Charles Ro- 
bert, Esq, of a daughter. 

8. At the same place, the lady of Lieut. W. 

O’RcHv. of a daughter. 

8. At Allahabad, tfie lady of Lieut. Steel Haw- 
thorne of the lUh N I. of a daughter. 

5. At Chmsiirali, at the house of her fatjirr G, 

Herklotis, Esq. theladv of R. Thus. Wm. JBitts, 

Esq. of Nattorc, of a son. 

11. At Cawnpore, Mrs. P. Reid, of a danchter. 

I'J. At the house of her father, the Hon. Sii 
Francis Macnaghten, the lady of Colonel Sewell 
of a son. 

Sept. 17th. At Meerut, the lady of Col. NicoHs, 

Quarter- Master-General o. his Majesty’s forces 
in India, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct, IS, At Ayia, a* the house of Lieut, W. W. 

Moore, I2th regt. N. I, the lady of Capt. G, A. 

^hmmaroif of the ship Emma, ofadauchter. 

14. AiStramporc Mrs, John E.iles of a daughter, 
l<k Mrs. Caiohne Maker ol a son, 

18, Mrs R. Austin, ot a son. 

31. At the fiHuse of J, W. Shcrer, Esq. the lady 
of G.irdon Forbes, Esq, Of a daughter. 

— The lady of Capt. B, Robert, Stib-Asaistant 
Commissai-v General, of a ilaugUter. 

At the lio. se of her brniher, Capt, Ben Fer- 
guson, the lady of Capi . John Jones of the 7th 
regt. Nh ivr Cataliy, «>f a daughter. 

14. The lady of L ent, Re\ r. olds of the 1st halt, 
regt, N I. of a daugWer. 

Oct. B. Mr, A. fleining, to Miss Charlotte White, 

— . Mr, M. Angi-r, t » Mi«s J. E. Dafour, young- 
est daughtei itf Colonel H. Dafnur. 

€, Ml. Jofiu Hemfersiin of the I'lint Service, to 
Miss EnT'lia Muou, d lughter of the late Mr. 

David Monn. ot Huwiah 

M r. P' ter Smith to Miss E! izabeth Baker. 

21. Capt Thus. Hiker. }at«‘ of Stratfo'd, Essex, 
to M'ssAun Woolla tau, eldest datightei of Mr, 

W. Wool a^tan. 

2t. Ml, P. DV> c io, to Miss A. Hudson Harvev. 

Co. Ens'nii C. .J. Ciaue, of the 4ili N. I. to Miss 
Sophia Atin ,ass. 

DEATHS. 

Latelv, Ch.irlo'ie Soph a, the onlv daughter of 
Lieutenant and Quarter Master Oakes, of the 
lithatiah<M> of the 4th regiment of N, I. 

Lately, at Monglner, Francis De .Souza, Esq. 

M. D. la*e Pol ice Surgeon. 
l.at€lv, at Cawnp re, James Alder, Esq. Assist. 

Sm g» on on » «taJ»lishment, 

Capt. Thomas Hunt, late Commander of the 
Pomoii 1, C-un'r> ^litp. and formerly Masier of 
B# M. sJn j Part!' 'inake, Modestb, and Hussar. 
tateU— M.^i Mulftus. 

The infant s 'ii ol John M’Whuer, Esq. aged 
4 years and 7 m 

Lately — \<rs. Tfiomas Mackie, of the Hi C*s. 

Marines. 


[May^ 


Ditto, square, 

. per do. 

Ditto, English fiat,.. 

. per do. 

Ditto, bar, 

per do. 

Alum, 

, per do. 

Brimstone, 

. per do. 

Cloves, 

. per seer. 

Small ditto, 

. per do. 

Mace, 

. per do. 

Nutmegs, 

. per do. 

Coir Maldavia, 

. per maun, 

Ditto Ceylon, fine. . . 

. per do. 

Ditto ditto, coarse, . 

. per do. 

Ditto Nagore Devia,. 

. per do. 

Satin, flowered, . . . • 

. per piece 

Ditto, plain, 

. per do. 

Ditto, single, 

. per do. 

VeNet, 

. per do. 

Gauze Curtain, 

. per do. 

Nankeen, 

. per corge. 

Copper, 22 to 24 oz.. 

. per fy. md- 

Ditto, I6to23oz.,. . 

. per do. 

Wiiite Lead, 

. per do. 

Tea, Hyson Green, . 

. per box. 

Sugar candy (China), 

per tub. 

Almonds, 

. per maun. 

Raisins, 

. per do. 

Cardaraunis, best,. , . 

. per seer. 
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38 
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18 

no 

20 

13 

14 
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8 

12 

12 
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0 

4 

8 

4 
0 

14 

5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
B 


PRICE Ct RRLNT.— 1816. 

Imports, Hs.As, 


Vermilion, 

.. ..per chest. 

148 

0 

Quicksilver, .. ., 


3 

8 

Camphor, 


65 

0 

Pepper, 


16 

0 

Tin, new, 


29 

0 

Ditto, old, 


30 

0 


Exports, 

PatcheryRicc,Bansfal, per maim 
Ditto Patna, Salla, . . . per do. 

Moogy Rice, 1st sort, per do, 
Ballaiim, 1st sort,, . . . per <lo. 

Ditto imchatta, per do. 

Gram Patna, per do. 

Wheat, Dooda, per do. 

Ditto, Gunyajally,, . . . per do. 

Ditto, Jamally, per do. 

Turmerick, per do. 

Su^arjBenares.Utsoit per do. 

Ditto, ditto, 2d sort, . per do. 

Ditto, ditto, 3d sort, . per do. 

Ghee, Istsort, per do. 

Ditto, 2d .sort, per do. 

Ditto, 3d sort, .... . . per do. 

Raw Silk, 1st sort, . . per seer, 

Ditto, 2d sort, per do. 

Ditto, 3d sort, per do. 

Ditto, Radanagore, .. . per do. 

Gunnies, per hundred, 6 

Gunny haes, per do. 6 

Opium, Patna, per chest, 2225 

Ditto, Benares, per do. 2125 

Patchack per maun, 8 

Cotton, Jalone screwed, j)er do. 15 

Ditto, Bhomorghiir,. . perdo. 148 at 12 
Ditto, Cutchowra, ... per do. Id 

Red Wood, per do. 2 

Black Wood, per do. 

Dry Ginger, per do. 


3 

4 
1 
0 

14 

14 

0 12 
0 13 
2 12 
0 


12 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

4 


1 12 
6 12 
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Jjong Pepper, per do. 2H 0 

Cummin ^Seed, ...... per do. B 

Sheet Lead, per do. 12 B 

Stick Lack, per do 10 0 


MADRAS. 

The Bera Rajah has accepted a subsi- 
diary force from this presidency, of 6 bri- 
j;ades of Nat. Infant) y, and 2 Reyts. of 
Nat. CavaL under the command of Col, 
Walker ; the detachment was about to 
proceed on the 22d Sept. 

CIVIL APPOINTMKNT, 


September 14M, 181 fi. Lieut. Alex. 
-Gordon, of the Madras establislnncnt, 2d 
assistant to the resident at Nai::pore. 
BIRTHS. 

ilug. 21, At Calicut, tJie ladv nf tlie late ^y. t , 
Oreaves. Esq. of the Madias Medical service, 

of a daughter. 

At Madias, the lady of Richard Clarke, E:q, of 


The*l.<dv of H. W, Ken»mgloTi, Esq, H. C. Civil 
' crvice, of a son 

marriages. 

3U— At Neliapilly, bv the Rev. W. Roy, 
Capt c. K DdVKv, ol the Bng 1 .ipuing >: Lo- 
niiga, to Miss RI, M- Dirktv, ol fxelUpiilj. 

PR \THS. 


AtOam.im, M, M Honghlou, E-q late G 
Ma]<ir, ai that place. 

Aug. la. Same i>iaCi , Mr- Assist. Suig. 

Earc'av . 

Si. 4t N,, I inoanatam, the ladv' oi Major A. Jones, 
ofiheM iW V. b- ^ ^ 

Sept, 23th. Mr. Antonio Willoughnv, aged CO 


Janies 


'^ars. , , 1- 

30lli. At Cannanore, the lady of Lieut, ana Aaj, 
Lethbridge. , . r 

Oct. 6th. Mis. Elisabeth Hutchinson, relict ot 
6. H. H'ltchiti'inii, Esq. , . . 

7th. At londtchenv, Mrs D' Berg'‘on tlie ladv 
of Capl. N J. De Beigeon, Ul: at lii» Majestj s 
ftleuioii Regt. f Ti n 

flth. iit H'.oghlv, the Infant son ot H. L. 

Brueui'dr, Es<|, 

3Ja:tei Thonn IS Clav'on. 

9 li. Mr. Patrick Re tv. 

At Catinaiiup , tlie lady of M.ijor Blair, of the 
Artihei V 

34 tb. Mr'. Louisa TiiTiier, \/iaf w of t h'' Life 
Pichaid Turner, Esq. ot the H. C. Vuii bel- 


V ICC, 

l&Ui. At Chunar, Isabella, wile of J. Law, Rsq. 
agtd 26 years. 

iQih, The infant son of Col. Sewel. 

2!si. Jaaies, second sun fit Capi. Andrew Glass, 
Commander ot the M> sore, latelj at Gai.jani , 


SHIPPING intelligence. 
AriivaP.— I redenc amt Mana, from England. 
Pas^tng rs, '. Cleiihorn, Esq. Capt. P. Fiase% 
T. X. I. Lieiit. T. Gilf rd, Messrs. Christy and 
Gediies, Assist. Surg, and Mi. Carmicliael, tree 
ir.arirteis. 

H. M, Stoop Bacchus, Capt. HiM, from Cal- 
€«na , _ 

P.ifsengois to England, per ship Grant. Mrs. 
Irving, Mib-i. Irvine, Lieui. E. Spruu!, ali 1. 
Irvine. 

H- C. Ship. 

P.issengci 1 to Europe, per H. C .‘Inp I arkiii'', 
Oipt. W’oud, H. -M. 2’d arrfgoons; MaaCir iC M. 

Giuntll. 

The Hon. Sir Tlionms S rar.'-e. late Clmf Jus* 
l»re of ihe Supretnt Court of Judicatou' ; l.ulv 
Snaiicrc and luunU ; M s ('u'Mmaior; M's. 
I’airon, Lieut, S mps m, 2d Bat. ifiOi. 1! t,r, 
M J ; I.'out. F. Welland, M But. i 2 th. ivtgt. 
J.icut J. R. Godfrev, 2d. Bat. 2l Regt.; Lieut. 
C H. Gibb. Ut. B.it. I2ih. Regt , C'^i'dioii, 
Masttrs, Thoiuas Elliot Colehruoke, Edvard and 
IJtniy i^vover. 

BOMBAY. 


22(1. Septe,Hbery 18D>. 
Thf ' Pinrtari, a tfc'ct of 
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hooters, like the Malirattas in for- 
mer times, have of late become boWer 
and more daring every year. They now 
extend their predatory incursions into the 
Company’s pioviiices, and invade our dis- 
tricts with impunity; putting to flight 
Judges, Collectors, and Civil odicers of 
every description ; the defensive system 
seems to have been adopted by Govern- 
ment, and these depredatois are not to be 
rooted out of Bopal and the adjoining 
countries. In what way will the Peishwa, 
the Nizam, and the Raja of Nagjioor re- 
gard this appearance of imbecile fearfnl- 
ness ? The .season for Piudari excur- 
sions is now at liand, and a frontier line 
of 800 miles i.s to be defended. 

Letters from Jaulna mention that the 
Pindar is had made their appearance on 
the southern extremity of Mahva, and 
that a part of their force had already 
crossed the Nurbadda and entered Kan- 
(iei.sh. The Jaulna force has been order- 
ed to hold Itself in leadine^s to march at 
the shoi rest notice, and it wa^ expected 
that, notwithstanding the iintavorable 
state of the season, the toice would short- 
ly move to^vard^ tlic Northward. The 
Nizam, 'with the conemrence of the Bri- 
ti"!) Government, oi'uanizing a body 
of 5000 cavaliy, to be divided into five 
corps, commanded by Biitish officers, and 
to be employed in co-operation wi*^h the 
regular troops, in defending his High- 
ness's dominions against the depredations 
of the PIndaris. We ‘'inceiely hope that 
the example of ^he Nizam will be follow- 
ed by the other native piincesof India, 
and that by well concerted inea'^nres, the 
power of ihe-'C w'letched m irauders will 
be annifiilated. The horiible excesses 
wdiich they committed la.st ve.ir, must be 
fre.sh in the minds ot our leaders ; — Plun- 
der, rapine and murder market! their 
dreadful track, and wherever they went, 
these humane locusts, made all void I 

A line of battle ship to be called the 
Ganges, is now constructing at Bombay* 
agreeable to the orders of tlie Court of 
Directors, and at the desire of the Admi- 
ralty. 

In the march of a detachment of our 
Indian army, umler the exunmnnd of iSir 
Geo. Holmes, from Baroda to P.Jempore, 
ill the territories of his HfLdmf'.S'' theGui- 
kawar, two young officer^ ot the .’idih re» 
giment woe amusing themselves, during 
a halt, by .snipe shooting. Th-n- had been 
beating the jungles mi the bmk of a 
river, and one jungle they had repeatedly 
tried in vain. They weie, however, siir- 
piist'd by a tremendous roar, and the sud- 
den .spring of an enormous tiger from tliis 
\eiy jungle. Lieut. Wilsoo, on whom the 
animal sprung, upon his recovery, stated, 
il’af he neither saw, nor heard, nor felt, 
3X2 
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more than that the monster’s mouth was 
close to his own. His companion, Lieut. 
Smelt, saw' the tiger spring ; he gave a 
backward cat-like stroke with his paw, 
and on Wilson’s fall he smelt him, paused 
for a moment, and then leapt off, as a cat 
would have done if disturbed at a meal. 
Smelt, expecting Wilson had been killed, 
reached the camp, and immediately sent 
his dooley (a sort of palanquin) bearers 
to the spot. They found the gentleman 
alive, but insensible ; his flesh had been 
tom away from the head downwards to 
the lower part of the back, and a wound 
also on the thigh— in all nineteen wounds. 
A half-eaten buffalo was found in the jun- 
gle : luckily for Wilson the tiger had 
dined. We are happy to add, that the 
wounded gentleman is now living and 
well ; both the sportsmen will be rather 
more cautious in future, how they go 
snipe-shooting in India. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

\2th, Se^t. 181<>. — Mr. A. Crawford, 
to be 2d Assist, to the Collector of Surat. 

BOMBAY SHIPPING. 

JrrivaU: — Aug. 31. — Bng Johnny, Capt, Bal- 
lard, fiom Prmce Wales* Island. 

Sept. 1. — H. Cruizer, Aurora, Capt. Barnes 
from Bussora, — 6th. Earl of Buckinghamshire 
from Greenock ; Capt. R. Christian, ship Orphe- 
us, Capt, Finlay from London. — tctli. Ship Ciir- 
min Bux from the Persian Gulph. 

i)epa rmrf?.— Aug. 3i.— Arrived Boat Clmcer — 
Sept. Q.^Ship Milfoid, Capt. M. Boles to China. 
—Passengers, — Mrs. Boles and child; Rev. V. 
Mary Orimo, a Franciscan Friar and Apos- 
tolic Missionarj .— 5. Ship Lord Castlereagh, 
Capt. Mr. B. Laing to Calcutta.— g. H. M. Sloop 
Challenger, P. H. Erydges, Esq. Captain. 

FORT MARLBOROUGH. 

BIRTHS. 

M. 1 V 23d. At Fort Marlborough, the lady of 
Charles Hollaway, Esq, of a daughter. 

DEATHS. 

July Id. At Fort Marlborough the infant daugh- 
ter of C. Hot law ay, E'sq. 

16 th. At the same place, Capt. Capson Tliomas, 
late of the Country Service. 

JAVA. 

Ternate^ Ist. July . — “The ship The- 
ban, Ciipt Robertson, belonging to Jura, 
sailed from this port for Amboyua on the 
24tb. April last. During the passage nine 
Javanese, who composed part of the 
ci*ew, killed the captain, the first mate, 
(jMr. Athanass) and a boy. They after- 
wards run the ship ashore at Xiilla Les- 
see ; and took to the ship^s boat, in v^hich 
they pioceeded to sea, taking with them 
an uiifortuuate girl belonging to Am- 
boyna, her two slaves, alt the money 
found in the ship, and some other articles. 
— ^Tliis information was communieaed by 
three Bengali Lascar^, who afterwards 
arrived at Xuila Bessee. The Javanesse 
tlircattned to murder them ; but set them 
fi\>e after much entreaty. We are daily 
hMikmc for the Lasears at this Island. 
Although no accounts have yet been re- 
ceived of f!ie Javanese, evciy expedient 
for tlieir apprehension has been resorted 
to, and we tliiiik it very possible that e’er 
long they will be laid hold of. 


We observe that it is stated in a Cal- 
cutta Journal, that a gentleman recently 
arnved from Java, mentions that the sen- 
timents wliich geuei ally prevail at Batavia 
are not giatifying to our national feelings. 
This, it is added, is really what we ex- 
pected ; and we think it very possible that 
the delay which unavoidably took place m 
delivering up the island may have pio- 
duced some slight degree of irritability in 
the minds of those who wereso long wait- 
ing for place and employment. It must 
also be recollected, in justice to the Dutcli, 
that they considered themselves as de- 
layed in getting possession of their own 
property ; that tlie old inhabitants had. 
lived too long under new masters, and 
W'ere anxious to see their national govern- 
ment restored ; and that the Commission- 
ers and suite w'ere naturally anxious to 
assume their honours, and exercise their 
authority. 

PENANG. 

Extract of a Letter from Penang. ^ 
The H. C. ship Elphinstone having sprung 
the foremast in her passage across the bay, 
put into Burong for the purpose of pro- 
curing a spar to refit ; Capt. Haviside, 
Mr. Mundy, his second mate, Mr. Mac- 
donald, Surgeon, the carpenter, a mid- 
shipman, and some seamen, in all making 
thirteen per.sons, went on shore for the 
purpose of cutting down a tiee for that 
purpose. They had not been landed long, 
when while file carpenter and his gangweie 
employed in felling one, the other party 
was attacked by some Malays, and in an 
instant the second mate and Doctor were 
killed on the spot, and Captain Haviside 
with five seamen most dreadtully wound- 
ed. An investigation is now taking place, 
and the deposition of the parties will no 
doubt be foiwaided by this opportunity 
to the Supreme Government. Capt. Ha- 
viside’s wounds are so bad, tliat (though 
most anxious) he is not able from great 
})ain and danger to giv'e his testimony. It 
is supposed that he must lose his arm. 

An American, in the service of the new 
king of Acheen is arrived, it is said, to 
explain matters. Many contradictory re- 
ports of the origin of this atrocious af- 
fair are afloat ; thus much however is 
certain, that precaution had been taken 
to procure leave to land and fell the tree, 
previous to the party leaving the boat. 

The wounded men were left in the hos- 
pital at Penang, and the Elphinstone with 
Capt. Haviside proceeded in company with 
the Wexford for China, on the 30th Sept. 
The wounded we are sorry to add were 
considered in a very bad state. 

APPOINTMENT. 

F. CormcalUs,2^lh Siept, 1816.— Ro- 
bert Ibbetson, Esq. to be Sheriff of Prinee 
of Wales’ Island for the ensuing twehe- 
nionths. 
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Births, Marriages and Deaths* 


BIRTHS, jMARRIAGES, & DEATHS, 
AT HOME. 

BIRTHS. 

April 20.~At Haileybury, the lady of the Rev» 
Dr. Batten, Principal of iheEast-lndia College, 
of a daughter. 

MARRIED. 

April 5.— At Cambeiwell, J. Parkes, jun. of War- 
wick, Esq. to Anna Mana Frances, only daugh- 
ter of the late Nath. Perry Rees, Esq. of Cal- 
cutta. 

DEATHS. 

March 24.— At his liouse in Tonbridge-place, J. 
Dunbai, Esq. lateof Peiiang- 

Lately, 111 Scotland, Lieut.-Col. Ainslie, of the 
Companv’^ ice 

At Westliall, Shorilake, Surrey, in the 65th year 
of Ins ^e, ]M.3jor Thomas Harriott, late of the 
Hon. India Company’s service, Bengal 

establistimeut, 

March 20 — After an illness which he bore with 
exemplary patience, (at the house of his uncle, 
Robert Hardwickc, Esq. Wisbeacli) William 
Ha.dwicke, aged 22 years, only son of Colonel 
Hardw'ickf, ciunmaiidmg the Bet gal artillery. 

Lately, at Oiiiash, alterafeW houi s illness, Lieut. 
Geo. Judge, 6}d reamient, youngest son of Win, 
Judge, of Lwtah.in the county of Westmeath, 
Esq. and tousui to the Marqu's of Hastings, 


HONDO X ?.!ARKKT8. 

Tue'.fhnj^ /fpril 22, 1817. 
Cottov . — Tlie extensne sale at the India House 
«ii Friday last went od with gieat briskness} the 
prices were much higher than what liad been anti- 
cipated : theordmaty Bengals sold much about 
the last sale prices ; the good went off at a Iialf* 
penny per lb. liigher; the Surals were id per lb, 
higher; nearly the whole were taken for the 
liome inanufactuie, of course subject to id per lb. 
duty, when cleared for home consumption. 

Cojfee ^ — The demand for Coffee by piiyate con- 
tract had greatly revived : last week a considerable 
public sale was brought forward, consisting of 
Bfitisli plantation and foreign ; the whole went 
off freely at prices 2s . higher. The quantity of 
J)utch w'as inconsiderable ; the few lots, however, 
went off at a similar impiovement with the Ja- 
maica Coffee. East-1 ndia Coffee has been in ra- 
ther limited demand, and the prices are little 
i mprOved, with the exception of the damaged, 
which we believe sells freely' at a small advance. 

Sugar . — The Sugars newly arrived are inade- 
quate to the demand ; any good parcels meet a 
ready sale as they are brought to market, and at 
higher prices than what had been looked for. 
The stock of Sugar in the warehouse is chiefly of 
ow brown descriptions, which remain m limited 
request, and will probably continue so until the 
fruit season commences. The new Sugars realize 
prices about 2s. per cwt. higher than tiie old. 

Si(k . — The prices of Silk are nominal, on ac- 
count of the sale at the India House. 

The sale at the India House continues ; 
the prices are rather lower than generally antici- 
pated, yet greatly above the prices realized at the 
Iasi sale. 

LNDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGExNCE. 

Home Ports. 

Gretjesend, ATorcA 20. — Arrived, Alexander, 
Shuflener, from the Isle of France. 

20tA.— Sailed, Prince Regent, White, for St, 
Helena. Selena, for the Cape of Good Hope 
Ceres, Heid, for tlie Ijle of France. 


.Apnl 7.— The Herald, Foreman, or the Isle of 
France. 

9fA — William Pitt, Graham, for India; Lonach 
for Bombay . 

DeuU March 30 —Arrived the Westmoreland, 
from Bengal. 

March 25. — Sailed the Waterloo, for Madras 
and Bengal. 

JpnL 6 — The Potton, for the Isle of France. 
ytA — The Do i set shire and Royal George, for 
China; Layton, for the Isle of France; the 
Northumberland private Ship. 

Po)tsinouth, March 98. — Arrived the Icarus, 
Capt. Devon, fiom Mauritius lOth Nov. ; E. 
India Packet, Eclipse. 

April 18. — Adamant, transport, from the Capc» 
March9.\. — Brilliant, Ganges, Isabella, Samuel, 
and London, transports, for Sieira Leone, Cape, 
Ceylon, and Bombay’. 

April 2. — Abeona, Borodino, LI 3yd ’s, A;.trea, 
Alaria, and Sisters, tiansports, for the Cape of 
Good Hope, with tioops. ; Dorsetshire, Turner, 
and Royal George, Timmins, lor China. 

March 2J.— Arrived the Ida, Dorr, from 
Canton, m 1 10 days, with tea, 

Plymouth, April 2. — The Paragon, for tlie Isle 
of France. 

ISciUy, April 8. — Arrived the Norfhumbrian. 
Lawson, and Albion, Fisher, from Calcutta, for 
London. 

9th . — The following commanders took the r 
final leave Of the Couit previous to depaitmg lor 
their respective destinations, nz. — 

Captain R. .AU.ig<,i, ol the llioinas Gienville; 
and W. Yoi.ui’hu'-bcuid, oi the Loid CasilereagU 
— lor Bengal direct. 

l2lA. — The dispatches were finally closed at the 
East India House, and deliveied to the pursers of 
the following ships, nz, WilUam Put, Captain 
Charles Graiiam ; and Cainatic, Capt. J. Bian- 
sliard, for Madras and Bengal. 

Passengers per Carnatic; — for Bengal — Mr. 
Charles Fraser, writer; George Money, Esq.; 
Rev. D. Corue and family; Mr- and Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie; Misses Fnser and Bedell ; Mr, Andrew, 
Mr. Hicks, Mr. Abington, Mrs, Barnett; Misses 
Tliursby and I'liipps , and Mi Hastie, surgeon. 
For Mud'ds— ‘Mr. and Mrs. Greenwav. Captain 
Green, and MisijCs Hazlewood. For Ceylou— Mr. 
Carrington. 

Passengers per William Pitt ; — For Bengal-^R, 
T J. Glyn, Esq. sen. meichaut ; W. Bell, Esq, 
factor; Mtssrs. Turner and Tow’nsend, writers ; 
Col. L, Thomas; Captain Collyer; Mr, Muuro, 
surgeon; Messrs Muiray aud Maclachlan , Misses 
Hutton, Halhead, Hunter, and Heathcote, For 
Madras— Messrs. Wheatlev aud Elliott, writers; 
Mrs. Bcgbie, and Miss S. Shearman, 

April 18. — Yesterday the dispatches were closed 
at ^ ‘ ' ' • 

ser ■ ■. 

N.'i ■ ' ! ■ 

hot I . . - V 

John Reeves, for China. 


SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

PRIVATE SHIPS. 

Shipps Names. Tons. Probable TimeoJ Sailing. 
Isle of France, Madras, and Bengal. 

Sappho 400 Apr. 26. 

Columba. 

Prince Regent . .. 400 May 20. 

Bombaif, 

Mary 380 May 10. 

Albmia 427 May 15. 

Aladras and Bengal. 

Contest 3S0 Apr. 26. 

Aladras and CalcuGa. 

Ganges 400 Apr. JO. 

Cahulta. 

Thalia 670 Apr. *6. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Garland 180 Apr. 37- 

Thomas iq3 Apr, 27. 

Gertrude 160 Apr. 27. 

Venus — Apr 7" 
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Price Current of East-hidia Produce for April 1817 . 



L, s. 

d. 

L. s. 

d. 

L. 

> s. 

d. 

L 

. ». 

rf. 

Cochineal 


6 

to 0 5 

0 

Turmenck, Bengal,. cwt. l 

8 

0 to 

1 

to 

0 

Colfee. Ja^a ., .... 

....cwt. 3 14 

0 

— 3 16 

0 

— China 9 

0 

0 — 

2 

5 

9 

— — Cheribiin ... 


0 

— 3 13 

0 

Zedoary 






Bo.irbuii .... 

3 14 

0 

— 3 15 

0 

Galls, ill Sorts 7 

to 

0 — 

7 

IS 

m 


5 0 

0 

— 5 10 

0 

Bln-® 9 

0 

0 




CottOK. ''iirat,. . 


3 

— 0 1 

5 

Indigo, Blue lb. 






— Extra fine, ... 


6 

— 0 1 

7 

Blue and Violet 






— Ben<i‘*l 


10 

— 0 1 

1 

Pu ole and Violtt ... 






— hour boil 


10 

— 0 9 

6 

— Fine Vio et 






Dings, ice. f«»r Dyeing, 




Go.id Djito 






Aloes, Ep ttu'd .. 

....cwt, 6 0 

0 

— 14 0 

0 

• — - Fine Violet ii Copper 


£ 




Anni .eed>, Siar.. 


0 

— 5 0 

0 

— — Good Ditto 


C'p 




Borax, Rt-ftiied . 


0 



■ Good Copper 


0 ^ 




(.'niefin*'d, or Tincdl 5 5 

0 



Middling Ditto 






Camptiiic unr-rftntd . .. 10 10 

0 

— 13 0 

0 

— — Ordmaiy 






Cardemoins, Malabar. ,1b 0 3 

0 

— 0 5 

6 

Fine Madias 


<J3 




O'Viou 





— '■ Middling IJitto 






Cassia Buds 

....cwt. 20 0 

0 

— 21 0 

0 

Ordinau Ditio 







Q 10 

0 




6 

0 

1 



Castor ("ill 

lb. 0 3 

3 

— 0 4 

0 

Safflower cwt. 3 

io 

0 — 

5 

10 

0 

China Root. 

....cwt. S 0 

0 

— 9 5 

0 

Sago ( wt, 1 

10 

0 — 

2 

0 

0 

Cocultis 1 dicii--., 

9 0 

0 

— 2 15 

0 

SaUpfiri, Rf^fiiied cwt, 2 

5 

0 — 

2 

5 

4e 

CoUimbo RiKit..., 


0 

— 2 15 

0 

Siik, Bengal Skein Ib. 






PragonN Bloou.,. 

-t 




Novi 






Cum Ammoj iac, 

lump.. 




Ditto While 






— Aidhic 

3 10 

0 

— 5 0 

0 

Chin 1 






Ass.i''itida. . 





Orgaiiziiie 1 

17 

0 




— Beniainiti . ., 

7 10 

0 

— 65 0 

0 

Spices, Cmnainoii lb. 0 

8 

9 — 

0 

12 

0 

Aiutnt 

...cwt. 5 0 

0 

— 70 

0 

— — Cloves 0 

3 

7 — 

0 

3 

8 

- -- • (raihaiiutn . 





Bourbon 0 

4 

0 — 

0 

4 

3 

Ganjbogmm 

17 0 

0 

— 22 0 

0 

,Maee 0 

7 

0 — 

0 

10 


Mviih 


0 

— 10 0 

0 

— _ Nutmegs 0 

5 

8 — 

0 

5 

» 

- — • Oiib niiun.. - 

5 0 

0 

— 80 

0 

— — Ginger tut. 3 

0 

0 — 

3 

10 

0 

Lac Lake 


2 

— 0 1 

9 

Peppi r, Companv’s.. 0 

0 

7 




• -* - Dye 

0 2 

6 

— 05 

6 

Pnvibge 0 

0 

7 




Sh 'll. Block 

9 10 

0 

— 2 15 

0 

White 0 

0 

11 




— Sh vi red . . . 


0 

— 14 0 

0 

Sugar, Yellow cwt. 1 

18 

0 — 

2 

4 

C' 

— ''lick 

3 10 

0 

— 80 

0 

White 2 

6 

0 — 

3 

2 

0 

Musk, Chmi , . , 

.. .02 0 15 

0 

— I 0 

0 

Brown 1 

12 

0 — 

1 

14 

0 

Nux V'oniiea 

...cwi. 1 10 

0 

— 1 15 

0 

Tea, Bohea Ib. 0 

2 

6 — 

0 

2 

7 

Oil Cft&si.i 

oz, 0 2 

0 

— 02 

3 

— — I’ongou 0 

2 

9 — 

0 

3 

5 

— Ciniidinon . 


0 



— ■ . Sonchoug 0 

3 

10 — 

0 

4 

6 

— Cloves 

0 3 

0 



Cumpoi 0 

2 

9 — 

0 

3 

9 

■ — » Mdct 





— Twankay 0 

2 

11 — 

0 

3 

4 

— — Nutmeg- 


4 



Pek^c 0 

4 

8 — 

0 

5 

» 

Opium 

....lb. 




— — Hyson Skin 0 

9 

10 — 

0 

4 

S 

Rhubarb 

0 4 

2 

— 0 10 

6 

— Hyson 0 

4 

3 — 

0 

5 

* 

Sal Ammoniac .... 

.cwt, 5 0 

0 



■■■ — Gunpowder 0 

5 

6 — 

0 

6 

2 

Senna 

!b. 0 1 

6 

— 02 

6 

T’nf hpl J ,. 1 


0 — 


a 

9 

Turmenck, Java . 

...CWl. 1 10 

0 

— 1 15 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red. .ton 11 

0 

0 — 

11 

11 



Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House. 


On Thursday, l May — Pri.rapt 1 ^u^ust 
Pricale • Trade and Licensed. — SaMampores — 
Madras Handkerrtner& — Surat Goods — 
Nankeens — Cbo|ipas-^Bdndannoes — Idingcloths. 

On Turadayy \S Mny~^Pramjf^ 8 Aus^vst. 
Company's, Licemedp Pneate-Trade and Privi- 
Gal s— Galanga Koot — Safflower— >Lac Dye 
— Shellack— Tunncrick — Pepper — Ginger Lac 
Lake — Tamaruids — Cassia Lignea — Saltpetre — 
Rattans— B**njani in — Sapan Wood — Cnbebs — Sajo 
— Cassia Btids — Campbire— Gum Arabic — Stick- 
lack — Sal Anmi xiiac — Borax — T ncai — Ciimmm 
Seeds — CattcliM — Ca't'ir Oil and See s — Senna — 
Cinnamuti — Ktemnw Sbeb?— Red Sail' dtrs Waud 
— Coenhts (i diC'is — Assaf(EtKla— Elephants’ Teeth 
— Gum Copa’— ra|d|)uta Oil— Oil of Mare and 
Cassia — Ohbaniitn — Gum Ammoniac— Mu njeet— 
Malacca Canes— Barilla— Seedlac — Gum Aiiiroi— 
Rhubarb— Cardemoros— Mother-o*- Pearl Shells— 
Goat Skins— Ebony VVa>od— Satin Wood— Teak 


Wood — Jarrol Wood— Chillies— Kyabooka Word 
— Oats — Rice — Gum Kino— Aloes — Cornelians— 
China Root — Alkali. 

On Friday, 23 May-^Prompt 52 August. 
Company's and Licensed. — (’offee — Sugar. 

On Tuesday, 3 June — Prompt 90 August. 
Company’s. — Tea Bohea, 500, OtX) lbs — Congo-^ , 
Campni, Pekoe and Souchong, 4,550.000— T wan- 
kay, 650,000 — Hyson Skin, 150,000 — ■ Hyson* 
950,000 — Total, includm,? Frivate>Trade, 6,30(^00(8 
tbs. 

On Tt’esday, 10 .1 une^ Prompt 5 September, 
Company’s,— Bengal Piece Goods, viz, Muslina. 
7,196 pieces — CaHicoes, 91.450 — Piohibited 45,9tc. 

Compatiy’s,— Coast Goods, tiz, Coi-i Calhcocs, 
150.169— Coast Pr.ihibited, 13,7 7— Surat Prohi- 
hited, ig, 018 — Nankeen Cloth, 84.158 — Also 
damaged Coast and Surat Goods. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges. 

\Vc ha\e only refer to oor information on tliii subject in paje 599 of oar lastaumlwr. 


Daily Prices of Stocks, from the ^Gth of March to the ^Sth of April I 8 I 7 . 
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E.fIv'iONj stock Broker, 2, Cornhill, and Lombard StreH, 
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ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

JUNE I8I7. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


To the Editor of the Asiatic JournaL 


Sir, — The Account given in 
one of your late numbers of a vi- 
sit to the Cavern Temple at Ele- 
phanta is amusing. Few objects 
in India have more generally ex- 
cited or gratified the curiosity of 
travellers than this celebrated ca- 
vern. The attention of the studious 
is equally attracted thither. Hence, 
it is interesting to record its actual 
state of preservation or decay, mu- 
tilation or perfection, at different 
periods of its existence. 

The visit alluded to above, was 
paid it seems in the year 1712 ; 
and describes, probably from re- 
cent recollection, several of the 
prominent figures and features then 
conspicuous. I have frequently 
visited the cave : several times in 
the year 1801, for the express pur- 
pose of noting the actual state of 
the temple, and of describing its 
mythological embellishments. The 
notes that I made, either in the 
cavcy or immediately on quitting 
it, and corrected in it at a subse- 
quent visit, I now hand to you, for 
insertion, if you see fit, in your 
Journal. They embrace a de- 
scription of every compartment, 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 18. 


and groupe, and I believe of al- 
most every figure discernible in the 
interior of the stupendous work. 

When in the teftiple I also 
sketched its ground plan. It is 
not presumed to be mathematical- 
ly accurate, though the dimen- 
sions were I think taken with some 
care. It will serve to shew the re- 
lative situation of the compart- 
ments, &c. described, as well as 
the general design of the cave. 

In the following description I 
have added nothing to the original 
notes made or corrected in the 
temple : such as I now see occa- 
sion to annex, will be in a margi- 
nal or detached form. 

I may perhaps hereafter trouble 
you with some observations on the 
history of this temple. 

I am, Sir, &c, 

April 1817. E, M. 

Description of the Elephanta Cav«. 
jrritten in 1804. 

(1) On the left entering the cave is a 
niche* or compartment, tbe principal fi- 

♦ Marked l in the ground plan, 

Voi.II. 3 Y 
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gurcin whidiis Budha*, sitting on an ex- 
panded lotu.^fy the stem of which is held 
by two much mutilated females. On 
Budlia’s left is a well executed plantain 
tree ; the trunk and several leaves iiretty 
peifect. Over this i.^ Garuda carrying 
V'ishnu, neaily perfect, except Garuda’ s 
face, and two of Vishuu’ft hands — in one 
of his right hands was a lotus—the hand 
is broken off. Over this is a spiiited 
mounted male; the species ot animal on 
whicii he lides equivocal—iis hoofs aie 
discernible. On Budha’s right, ii. the 
upper corner is Brahma sitting on a lotus. 
In the opposite corner, an emaciated 
Brahman. Three or four well carved 
swans aie emhossed on Brahma’s lotus. 
Beneath Brahma is India— his elephant 
Iravaty scaicely discernible. Several 
groupes of figures in bold relief over- 
spread Bmlha. Some bold chowries:J. 
On the right of Budha, the remains of 
Gauesa may be fancied — on his right a 
man as large as life is sitting on a step ; 
and another is on the opposite side of the 
niche, holding in his hand a ciiaplet of 
beads. The remains of an animal like a 
lion are seen near the figure suppoi ting the 
stem of the lotus. Bndha's head dress is 
finely ornamented ; several crescents, and 
a large rose extending on each side behind 
his head, as if confining his hair, are 
among the ornamentals. If Budha were 
standing, he would be perhaps fourteen 
or fifteen feet high. Tlie whole compart- 
ment or niche may be about eleven feet 
aquarc The most prominent part of the 
figurts aie sunk thicc or four feet into the 
rock— two feet from the ground is plain 
—a sort of shelf or table is thus formed 
under Budlia. 

(2) In a simihir§ compartment to the 
rigiit a? you enter, iu a spirited eight- 
liaiided co(o-ai liyure of Maliadeva, fif- 
teen feet inel, Due of his rii;ht hands 
tras apparestr. ;n tl,e act of drawing a 
sword it is hioken off. One of lo\ left 
iiaiKh seems to hold aloft a gioup .d' di- 
minutire tirurcs. rigiit lian.l I, old a 
fce(.tre or staff, round whicli a serpent 
to me- On the rittht of this is Ganesa 
ve.ypei>eet Over him an admirably ex- 

•SeeN..i, I t See Note (9) 

t See Note j; 

^ t This coropattment is matked 2 in the ground 


ecuted emaciated Brahman— his ribs are 
seen starting tlirongh his skin, his long 
beard, siirivelled limbs, and half lifeless 
hand, are de>crviiig of much commenda- 
tion. The head drt^s ot M di.^deva is 
highly ornamented, not nnlike Biulha’s. 
On the left of the colo’'S‘il figmc is seen 
ludra mounted on his elcphaiu Iravat, 
well executed — near him Vishnu on Ga- 
ruda. Near Ganesa is Brahma, seated 
on a lotus, bearing three or four swans. 
Several single figiiies, mo^t]y mutilated, 
fill up this compartment. It eleven 
feet high and fourteen Inoad, diiectly 
facing that fir^it dc-'crihed. The distance 
between them i'5 fifty-five feet, being the 
extent of the 0 [>en entrance to the cavern, 
wliicdi is divided into ihieu ])Oitious by 
two pillars equidistant from the sides of 
the entrance. 

(3) Fronting the centre of the entrance 
is the well known bust of ilie grand jj 
Hindu Triad; respecting which it is not 
necessary to remark farther, than that 
the vindictive ferocity of Siva’s counte- 
nance is finely contrasted with the mild 
serenity of Viainnfis. On the right of 
this bust having a colossal^ figure leaning 
on a dwarf between, is a grand** ooni- 
paitment containing, among a vast va- 
riety of groups and individuals, a gigantic 
four-handed figure of Mahadeva conjoined 
with Parvati. One of his light hands 
rests on a bull’s head well executed —ano- 
ther holds a shield. On the right is 
Brahma on the lotus with swans in the 
usual stile ; and on the other side is 
Vishnu mounted on Garuda, also in his 
usual stile ; which, it must be confessed, 
is here somewliat ridiculous ; for Vishnu 
is generally seated on Garuda s shoulders 
with his legs in front, Garuda holding him 
on by tliej J ancles. Throughout the cave, 
\ ishnu ha,s just such a wig as Dr, John- 
son wears in his portrait by Reynolds ; 
and has always a snake round his neck, 
the head and tail joined in front. Near 
Brahma, in the compartment under de- 
scription, is ludra, mounted ; his eiepliant 
is sitting, in a good posture. In the low- 
er corner, nearest the grand bust, is a 
standing female figure, bearing a small 


Q Marked 3 m tJieplan. 

^ Marked 4 m ihe plan. #* 5 in the plan, 
Jt See Note (4) 
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box on the upturned palm of her hand— 
the arm is broken off — above her is a 
wigged boy holding a chowry—above^^liiin a 
vvigged woman ; above and near her, se- 
veral other wigged figures. On each side 
of Mahadeva are a handsome pair, male 
and female : a similar pair are seen in se- 
veral other compartments ; sometimes, 
as here on the side toward the bust, 
bolding garlands or wieaths of flowers; 
on tlie other side the male wears a dirk. 
1 he grand figure in this compartment is 
about fourteen feet high. Mahadeva in 
this character is called Aidha Nari, or 
half* man— the one left breast is very pro- 
minent. This one breasted figure has 
given rise to various surmises of its hav- 
ing reference to the story of the Amazonsf . 
The compartment is well filled with 
groupes and single figures j many with 
wigs. 

(4) On tiie left (the spectator’s right) of 
the grand bust, in a coinpartmcnt| cor- 
responding with tliat ju^t dcsciibed, hav- 
ing a giant leaning on a dw’arf forming the 
frontal of a pilaster§ between, are two 
colossal figures, male and female, lean- 
ing in fine attitudes, on two dwarfs, 
the female on a female dwarf ; who 
seem to cxpiess the weight they sus- 
tain, by tlicir countenances and bending 
limbs. The male figure is fifteen feet, 
the female twelve feet liigh. Here, also, 
we see Brahma on the lotus, on the side 
next the bust ; and Vishnu, on his wig- 
ged vehicle, on the other. One of the 
dwarfs has a Cobra Capello twined round 
his right wrist, and a tortoise suspended 
at his breast, A figure in a supplicating 
posture, is kneeling in the fore ground ; 
his back, or rather liis right side, toward 
the spectator — the fleshy pressure of the 
leg and thigh w'el! done — his hair is high- 
ly dressed in the skill of a Ramiliie wig, 
confined by a rose, exactly like a sol- 
dier’s, or a leather cockade, of the present 
day. At his back a handsome female 
.stands, holding a lotus and chowrie. 

(5) One of the four hands of the prin- 
cipal male in this, and in its opposite 
compartment, holds a hooded snake — in 
both compartments is likewise seen the 
emaciated Brahman. This compartment 


is fourteen feet broad, and sixteen liigh • 
and is w'ell filled by groups and individu- 
als in a variety of well imagined attitudes. 

(fi) Proceeding tow'ard jour light from 
the bust, in a compaitmcnt|l more ad- 
vanced into the cave, you .<?ce on the 
lett a compartment smaller than the two 
last described. The tw'o principal figures 
seem to be a bridegroom four-armed, ten 
feet high, and a bride eight feet high- 
two of his hands are broken off, and both 
hers. Her countenance is finely expres- 
sive of diffidence and modesty, although 
supported and encouraged by a male be- 
hind her ; one of wliose hands re^ts gent- 
ly on lier shoulder— her left hand and the 
bridegroom’s right are connected by a 
string. Brahma is in bold relief in the 
foreground, kneeling on the bridegroom’s 
left : behind Brahma is a female with a 
cliowrie. On the light of the bride, fa- 
cing hei, with 1 i1n right side lo the spec- 
tator, is a full faced wigged figiue, bear- 
ing in both his hands a covered round 
vessel — hift head is encircled by a crescent, 
similar to that given by the Hindus to 
their male deity the moon (Chandra). 
Facing this figure with the crescent, on 
the other side, over Brahma’s iicad, on 
the bridegroom’s left, is a four-handed 
bearded personage of \cnorable a>pect ; 
having in one of liis hands a disk, not 
unlike a domestic millstone, or the Chak- 
ra of Vishnu— in another hand a lotus, 
drooping. Sevei al prominent figuies bear 
chowTies; and tbe whole compartment 
has been well filled up by groupes and 
individuals in bold relief. Vishnu is not 
now discernible among them, but may 
have been on the bride’s right, answering 
to Brahma — whatever was there is defa- 
ced. Above are seen the handsome pair 
of male and female, and several bearded 
figures. 

( 7 ) CorrC'jponding with this niche, that 
is on the other side of the back pait of 
the cave, to the right of the bust, and ad- 
vanced into the body of the ca\e, is a si- 
milar^ niche, the subjects of which ar« 
ven' much mutilated — tlie low'er figures 
particularly. One male, indeed, to the 
right yon the spectators’ right) is pretty 
perfect, and another opposite ; but they 


• Or rather half woman. f See Note (, 3 ) 
1 0 of the plan. * 7 of the plan. 


n 8 in the plan, 
f 9 in the plan. 
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have DO discriminative atti ibutes. There 
is also about the middle of the whole, be- 
tween the two pi incipals, a good female 
figure suckling an infant, in some preser- 
vation, 1 he emaciated Brahman is also 
here, sitting at the foot of the principal 
male. The principal figures appear to 
have been a male and female, sitting. 
The back ground is carved into something 
like characters, running over rheir heads. 
In almost every compartment, ov^ersp read- 
ing the principal subjects, and sometimes 
holding garlands or festooned flowers, are 
twof- pair of elegant figures, male and 
female, in a flying easy attitude— no wings 
—their drapery flowing in a fine stile, and 
their limbs well tinned— the female gene- 
rally has only one ankle ornament. 

(8) Directly opposite, face to face, is af 
compartment containing a much mutilat- 
ed many-handed male, seated on a lotus, 
supported by the outstretched arms of 
Mahadeva in that character, perhaps 

where he is cal led § — , His five 

heads can scarcely be discerned. The 
figure sitting has apparently on a right 
and left extended arm one or more smal- 
ler persons. On the spectator’s riglit is 
Ganesa feeding himself from a vessel held 
on one of his left hands. 

(9) Corresponding with this compart- 
ment, to the right of the entrance, con- 
sequently on the other side of the cave, 
and directly facing the marriage • cere- 
mony before described, is f another. It 
contains a figure that has given rise to 
much speculation. It is of Siva, fourteen 
feet high, but his lower extremities are 
broken off. His attention is by his atti- 
tude turned toward his left ; his aspect is 
terrific, indicating the instant execution 
of some avenging act. He had eight 
bands, the superior right and left arc up- 
lifted, and either support a cloth or cur- 
tain, or are putting it over the terrible 
event he threatens, the fingers grasp the 
cloth. Tlie left upstretched arm is finely 
executed; the right is broken at the el- 
bow ; the next right hand is broke off at 
the wrist, the corresponding left holds a 
bell, in good preservation, over a cup in 
the upturned palm of the next ; a copra 
capel twines round at the elbow joint. 


t See Note 

i to in the plan. § See Note (?) 

* * in the plan, f 1 1 m the plan. 
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The third right hand grasps a long straiglit 
sword, perfect. The two first hands, 
riglit and left, are broke off above the 
elbow ; but the Lft appears to have sup- 
ported a kneeling figure of nearly the size 
of a man ; or it might have grasped one 
of its legs, both of which, as well as its 
arms and head are broken off ; its back is 
turned toward the threatenei, and lean- 
ing so in his direction as to drop its blood, 
if spilled, into the cup before mentioned. 
The head of the principal figure has a 
highly ornamented cap not very unlike a 
X gienadier’s; a skull and copia capel 
are among its frontal ornaments. He 
has also a pendant necklace, and a long 
girdle composed of heads, of which only 
two or three are discernible, flowing over 
the left shoulder and thigh, where it is 
broken off ; the Brahmanical § thread and 
a belt broader, run in nearly a like direc- 
tion ; on all the wrists are bracelets, and 
above the elbows are bazubands on three 
of the arras. No figures remain in any 
preservation to the right of the principal, 
or under him. On his left, near the sup- 
posed victim, are two bearded faces ex- 
pressive of pity, a compassionate female 
is just above them, leaning forward over 
the victim. She holds a scarf with both 
hands, and is an elegant person. Below 
the bearded faces are two or three females 
of pitying aspects ; the same emotion, in- 
termingled with terror, is evident in every 
face of this compartment whose ftatures 
can be traced. 

(10.) Over the subjects just described 
is a row of males and females of rather 
diminutive size; in the middle, nearly 
over the head of Siva, is a thing like a 
mitre with a erozier cut deep in it ; it is 
surmounted with a cross, but the limbs 
not exactly at right angles. Two ^ed 
emaciated males are on the right (the 
spectator’s right) of the mitre, holding 
up their hands betokening pity and pain. 
On the other side of the mitre are two 
figures of a similar description ; m front 
of each pair is a prostrate distressed male 
child, their heads near the mitre. Be- 
yond the last mentioned pair, to the left 
of the mitre, are a male ami female in 
great anxiety and distress, holding scarfs 
in their hands. The subject supposed 
to be like a mitre, erozier and cross, ap- 


t Sec Note 8. § Sec Note 9, 
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pears also in a (X)mpartnieut before de* 
scribed as contuiniiig characters in the 
back ground. Fancy may perhaps have 
had some share in making this resemb- 
lance, but it is vastly curious and striking 
whether remarked before or not. j] 

(ll.J On each side of the grand bust, 
forming the front of two % pilasters be- 
tween it and its neighbouring compart- 
ments, are two colossal males in a stand- 
ing posture, leaning on dwarfs. 

(12.) All the niches and figures around 
the sides of the principal cave have now 
been noticed, but a detached ♦ room in its 
body remains to be described. It is about 
twenty feet square internally, excavated 
like the whole of the cavern, out of the 
rock. It fills the space between four pil- 
lars midway between the compartment 
last described and that containing the sup- 
posed marriage ceremony, but not soim- 
mediately between them as to inteicept 
the line of light from one to tlie other. 
The walls of this room extend from the 
floor to the roof, being, like them, part of 
the orifiiual rock. A door-way is in the 
centre of each side of the room about five 
feet wide and eight high. There are no 
floors, bul holes are observable at top and 
bottom where posts may have been in- 
serted. Inside, the walls are plain, and 
the room is nearly filled with a monstrous 
Linga, inserted in the Yoni, pointing to 
the east ; on which side opi>osite the door 
in that face, are the remains of a cow’s 
or bull’s head, Iicretofore apparently per- 
forated fur carrying off liquids poured over 
the Linga, through the auimars mouth . 
Around the edge of the pedestal of the 
Linga is a channel leading to the head. 

(13.) But the most striking points of 
this room are the external grenadier-cen- 
tinel-like figures on each si te of the four 
door-ways. They are about sixteen feet 
high, stand pretty upriglit, liave liighly 
ornamented caps, finished in a stjleof 
ninute elegance, as are also liieir otlicr 
ornaments and parts of dress ; one is 
leaning on a dwarf, f 

(14.) The roof of the cave is seventeen 
feet from the fioor, it is apjiarently sup- 
ported by tw^enty-six pillars, di.staiit four- 


I See Note lO. 

^ Before noticed, marked 4 . 7 . in tiie plan. 
4 ii in the plan, t Note 11 , 


teen feet and a half, many of Which are 
broken, some just above the basement, 
others under the capital, which with part 
of the shaft, remains adhering to the 
roof, being, as well as the floor, part of 
one and the same original rock.J 

(15.) The wdiole of the main body of 
the cave has now been noticed. There 
yet remains to be spoken of, two side 
caves to the north and south, on a line || 
nearly with the bust, or back part of the 
grand cave, witli which they weie hereto- 
fore connected by a passage under the 
same roof, but now disjoined by the fall- 
ing in of stones and rubbish. 

(16.) The one to the § south may be 
called a virauda, about twenty feet wide 
and sixty long, open to the eastward, 
with pillars and pilasters like the grand 
cave. On the right as you enter, (after 
pa'ssiiig on your right the ^ coinpaitment 
in which is the w^oman suckling a child) 
is an end ♦ virauda, or recess, about 
tw'clve feet deep, and as long as tlie width 
of the longer virauda, of w'hich it is the 
north end. 

A figure of f Ganesa is seen at one end 
looking to the east ; along the back are X 
eight or nine standing figures abunt seven 
feet high. This viranda or recess is dark- 
ish, and has some water standing over its 
floor ; and it is not easy to discern what 
the figures in it may be. 

(17.) Facing this recess, at the other 
end of the viranda, is § another, similar 
in depth, but without figures. If it ever 
had any, of which there is some appear- 
ance, they have been destroyed. 

(IB.) A room about fifteen feet square 
occupies the center between tlie>e two 
end virandas, but does not project be- 
tween them, as its front side is on a line 
with the back part uf the long uranda, 
O'lt ot which a door-way lead" into the 
room. Tills room is insulated on its 
three other ^ides by a viranda or gallery 
ten feet wide, cut round in the rock, and 
its ends open to the long viranda. 


i See Note 12. 3 See Note 13, 

§ 13 in the plan, f 9 m the plan. 

* 14 in the plan, t 55 tu plan* 
1 16 in the plan, S 17 in the plan. 

♦ • 18 in the plan. 
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NOTES. 

(I) Should til e reaUer not be versed m Hindu 
mythology, he may, perhaps, desire ti> know 
something of the divine periona^es, he. men* 
tioned in this description. He will, if so, find suf- 
ficient notice of thein in MootU Hindu Pantheon, 
reference to which is mdicattd by the names of 
the god, goddess, &c. being piinted in capitals. 
This single inode of relererce is prcierred to the 
frequency that would otherways be necessary , 
and room could not be afforded in such a work as 
this for an account of those multitudinous per- 
sonages, 

(9) The iotor, or lotus, is highly venerated by the 
Hindus, as it was formerly by the Egyptians A 
vast deal of mysticism attaches to this lovely 
vegetable. 

(3) Chownes are implements formed of the long 
white hair of a wild cuw, for whisking flies from 
important persons or objects. The liandle is 
sometimes of ivorv , silver, or of nioiecostly ma- 
terials, The name is more coi redly chamara, 

(4) Plate Is of the Hindu Pantheon represents 
the Hindu Olympus, wiMi an assemblage of the 
gods of tnat idolatrous race, Vishnu is there seen 
bestriding the shoulders of his vehicle Garuda, 
nearly as here described. 

(5) Tales of Amazons, not very dissimilar to 
those popularly current in Europe, are found m 
the writings of both Hindus and Mahommedans, 
Some notice on this subject, that may point the 
way to further inquiry, (which it is worth while, 
perhaps, to pursue,) is given m Moot’s Tract on 
Hindu Infanticide, p. 63. 

(6) These are supposed to be fioxceT^showerer s, 
personages of frequent mention in the romantic 
and mythological machinery of the Hindus. They 
arc called puv/ipa-rmAfi, that is, ^oursr sftou’erei's. 
S^e Hin. Pan. I am in some doubt if the com- 
partment under description contains more than 
one pair of these elegant figures, though two pair 
are noted in my memoranda. 

(7) The name is omitted in the memoranda, 
Pancha-mukki , meaning Jive-Jacedt was doubtless 
intended. It is one of the names and forms of 
Siva, See H in. Pan. 

(8) A grenadier of former days, such as is seen 
in Hogarth’s march to Finchley, or lying on the 
ground in the picture of the death of Wolfe. 

(9) This mystical thread is called zenmur. See 

Hin. Pan. 

(10) 1 agree, however, that if it be so striking, 
tt is equally so that it should not have been re. 
nsarked others, which is, I believe, the esse. 

I recollect shewing it to some companions of my 
visit, who readily recognized the rest mblance. 

( 11 ) These figures are, 1 conclude, of mere two- 
handed ‘one-headed men, from my not haying 
noted any extras, or particular attributes. 1 
recollect, among other ornaments, the mystical 
xennaar, mentioned in note 9 above ; and as this 
triple thread is always worn next the skin, we 
may judge these persons to be more elaborately 
ornamented than clad. From their stature, they 
must rise from the floor to the architrave, 

(12) I have not noted an arcliitravc, but I think 
I recollect that one is carried from pillar to pillar 
throughout the whole of the cave. 

(13) My sketches of tht ground plan were not 
connected at the moment of making them ; and I 
am not quite certain as to the relative position 
of these two side caves, or wings. My recollec- 
tion would lead me to suspect the one to the 
south is more distant from the main cave than is 
indicated by tht plaq. 


Here my account made or cor- 
rected in the cavern, ends ; and 
ends as it begins, abruptly. It 
makes no mention of the contents 
of the room last described, which 
my memory allows me to say, is a 
vast conical stone Linga, not, like 
that before described in the room 
in the body of the cave, marked 
12, filling its area, but leaving 
space between its base and the 
walls of the room for circumarnbu- 
lation. A little rice, a few dowers, 
and a pice (a copper coin worth 
about a farthing), laid before the 
Linga, denoted a recent votary, 
humble, but probably sincere. 

The side cave to the north, cor- 
responding with the southern, is 
also unnoticed in the above ac- 
count. Whatever may have been 
its form and subjects, they are now 
scarcely determinable, from the 
falling in of rubbish. There are 
the remains of rooms, pillars, pi- 
lasters, and figures ; and in a sort 
of hole or well, marked 19 in the 
plan, is very fine water. 

On each side of the grand bust 
is a dark room, marked 20-21 in 
the plan. Their dimensions are 
not ascertained, eighteen or twen- 
ty feet perhaps. They are strewed 
with rubbish, and inhabited by 
bats. 

In conclusion, I may remark, 
that I have compared several de- 
scriptions of the cave, and prints 
of some of its parts, with the sub- 
jects themselves, and found all in- 
complete in generals, and inaccu- 
rate in particulars. A good and 
Jull description is still wanted. 
And such a one, combining an ex- 
act measurement of the ground 
plan and the other parts, accurate 
representations of the groupes and 
figures, and an account of the 
Pantheistic cavern, would I think 
profitably occupy the time of some 
intelligent gentleman of Bombay, 
and be well received by the pub- 
lic. 


E. M. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, 

Owing to the despotic govern- 
ments of the East, it has been 
found prudent with their philoso- 
phers to make their sovereign sen- 
sible of any act of notorious wicked- 
ness through the means of a para- 
ble; and Nathan, though a pro- 
phet and addressing a king after 
txod’s own heart, deemed it best 
to adopt this method of making 
David aware of his being an adul- 
terer and murderer of the very 
worst sort. Sadi tells us that, 
they asked Alexander the Great 
how he came so readily to sub- 
“ due the ancient monarchies of 
“ the east and west ; for that the 


kings of former times exceeded 
him in revenue and territory, 
in experience and the number 
of their troops, yet none of 
them had gained such easy vic- 
tories ; when he replied, of any 
country, which through Gods 
grace it was my fortune to sub- 
due, I never oppressed the in- 
habitants, nor spoke ill of the 
former sovereigns; and I left 
its laws, customs and religion 
as mueh as possible as I found 
“ them.” And this we know was 
the policy of both the Greeks and 
Romans, who were the great and 
most permanent conquerors of the 
ancient world. 


iA i ^ cT*-' 

ob JuUj b‘ ^ 


Men of sense esteem him not mag- 
nanimous, who speaks with contumely of 
the mighty that are gone : a throne and 
good fortune, command and prohibition, 
sovereign power and dominion, all those 
are vanity ? once they have passed away . 
but traduce not the fame of such as have 
preceded you, that a memorial may here- 
after remain of thine own reputation. 

During our eleventh century 
Sultan Mahmud of Gazna subdued 
Hindustan twelve different times, 
and carried off immense plunder ; 
but being most intolerant in his re- 
ligious principles, neither he nor 
bis successors made any permanent 
•ettiement in India. Other Mu- 
hammadan tribes of Afghans and 
Patans were after him more success- 
ful, because though less distin- 
guished by the splendour of their 
arms, they were more liberal to the 
native institutions of the country. 
Even the great Timour, though he 
carried victory and rapine into 
India, made no permanent settle- 
ment ; yet it was destined for his 
descendants in th^ persons of 


Hamaiun and Babar, when positive 
exiles from their own country to es- 
tablish themselves at Delhi : and 
during their reigns, and those of 
their immediate successors Acbar, 
Jihangir and Shahjihan, one of the 
greatest monarchies flourished, in 
the dynasty of what is called the 
Great Moghul, that modern time* 
have witnessed, and continued in 
the full lustre of it’s glory for 
upwards of two hundred years. 
This was chiefly owing to the 
liberality of their government, par- 
ticularly of the three last sovereigns, 
in religious matters ; so much so 
indeed, that the Muftis and other 
learned doctors of the Muliamma- 
dan faith had as bad an opinion of 
them, as Dr. Claudius Buchanan 
and some of our late missionaries 
in India have of the East-India 
Company. In order to gratify 
his own sect, Acbar ordered one 
of his most learned Mulavis, a 
Pundit on the part of the Hindus, 
and a famous Portuguese misi^ion- 
ary who resided at his courts to 
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discuss in open court before him 
tlie merits of theirrespoctive faiths; 
and was so well pleased with the 
arguments of the last, that he 
desired him to procure a transla- 
tion of the Chronicles, the Pro- 
phets and the Gospel, having 
already he observed the 
Tawrit and , ; Zaboar, or Penta- 

teuch and psalms in the ant ient Zand 
language, or dialect of Persia, 
W'hich was appropriated by Zar- 
tasht to religion, and in which ac- 
cording to oriental history those 
books were originally written ; but 
it does not appear from Aebar’s 
annals, from which I extract this 
anecdote, that this liberal request 
was ever complied with ; the Pope, 
to whom the missionary referred 
it, refusing his sanction to any 
translation of the Scriptures at that 
particular juncture, when Luther 
and the other reformers gave him 
so much trouble in Europe ; and 
thus was one of the best oppor- 
tunities of propagating the Chris- 
tian religion sacrificed to that anti- 
christian doctrine of making a 
secret of its mysteries, Jehangir 
and Shali-jihan were equally liberal 
towards the Hindus and Christians ; 
but Dara Shokoh, the heir apparent 
of the last, being more imprudent 
in his ill-timed and avowed patro- 
nage, fell a victim to the Muham- 
madan doctors, who had long been 
seeking such an opportunity, and 
to the hypocrisy of his brother the 
famous Aurangzeeb ; who after de- 
posing his father and putting his 
three more open minded brothers 
to death established the long reign 
of intolerance in Hindustan, which 
led ultimately to the present de- 
graded state of the Moghul dynas- 
ty, and the establishment of the 
English Company in its room. Let 
U8 take a lesson by this concise 
retrospect, and not be persuaded 
to risk the stability of that won- 
derful empire, which has grown 
into its present majestic state 
diiedy through a very different 

Asiatic Journ* — No. 18. 


conduct. That Providence, which 
so late made our nation the instru- 
ment of restoring liberty to Euroj>e, 
has it perhaps in embryo also to 
convert the pagan world through 
us to Christianity in India; and our 
first step should be to prevail on 
the Musulmans, wlio though now 
residents there for a thousand 
years are still in the proportion of 
but one to ten of the Hindus. For 
this purpose it were proper for us 
mutually to understand their senti- 
ments of Christianity, and our 
sentiments of ^Muhammadanism. 

Some years ago it was my good 
fortune to read Persian for several 
months with one of the few learned 
IMulavis, that are still to be met 
with in Piengal, who came as 
Munshi to the civil chief at the 
out-of-the-way station where I 
then resided, and falling occasion- 
ally on the subject of the politics 
and religion of our respective go- 
vernments, it was he that first 
made me aware, that the liberal 
party among themselves ascribed 
the late misfortunes of the House 
of Timour to the hypocrisy, mur- 
derous disposition and intolerance 
of Aurangzeeb, who passed the 
last thirty ycar>« of his long reign 
in the Dalduiu South of India, 
and in endeavouring to retrieve 
the errors of the first twenty ; but 
the unsubdued spirit of the Hindus, 
which his illustrious predecessors 
had lulLd to sleep by their gene- 
rosity, was awakened by hisbigotry 
and fanaticism, and had already 
laid the foundation, of the Mahrat- 
ta Empire. Taking their ideas 
of Christianity from the Portuguese 
and other Catholics, my preceptor 
like all his Musulman brethren 
considered the Englisli cl India, it 
they had any other religion but 
the worship of numey, to be 
idolaters and polytheists ; and I 
had much ado to make him com- 
prehend, that we were dissenters 
from the doctrine of the Pope of 
Rome ; and meeting him afterwards 
in Calcutta I got toa introduced 
Vot. III. S Z 
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into the Church during the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament, con- 
ceiving that the solemnity of that 
awful ritual might operate to his 
conversion; but in this 1 was un- 
fortunate ; for after the first pre- 
sentation of the bread and cup he 
expressed himself so uneasy, that 
I was glad to get him out ; when 
he explained his impression, that 
the communicants not only wor- 
shipped those elements, but were 
in constant adoration of a very 
fine painting by Zofani of the 
Lord’s supper, which is the elegant 
ornament of the altar ; and no 
arguments and explanations, I 
could use, ever persuaded him to 
the contrary. 

Much has been said of the fasci- 
nating allurements of the Musul- 
man faith; that its promised re- 
wards accord with the corrupt 
propensities of human nature in 
general, and with those of warm 
climates in particular; but less 
attention has been paid to the 
many sublime sentiments and the 
classical elegance of the language 
of the Koran, which every Mu- 
sulman of taste understands in its 
original Arabic, and in this it has 
its chief advantage over our Scrip- 
tures, and the captivating manner 
in which it is commented on by 
such poets and rhetoricians of 
Arabia and Persia, as no age or 
nation has been superiorly graced 
with. 

It has been urged by his oppo- 
nents that Muhammad could him- 
self neither read nor write; and 
that his followers admit, consider- 
ing his faculty of composition in 
this instance as one of his miracu- 
lous gifts ; for any more than the 
poems of Ossian and Homer, the 
Koran was not committed to wri- 
ting during the lifetime of its 
author, but collected as we now 
have it by Abubakar, Omar and 
Otlinian, from the mouths of his 
companions, and put into its pre- 
sent form ; and this readily ac- 
counts for some incongruities and 


many repetitions. Yet we must 
admire Muhammad’s art in ac- 
commodating, as he has uniformly 
done, its doctrines and its rites, 
its precepts and its histories to the 
preconceived opinions, the favorite 
passions and the deep-rooted pre- 
judices of those, to whom it was 
immediately addressed ; for with 
the Jews he upholds the inspira- 
tion of Moses and the prophets, 
with the Nighoshaks and Sabians 
the interposition of angels and 
the luminaries of the skies, and 
with the Christians he agrees in 
the divine mission of our blessed 
Saviour, and most of the gospel 
truths; nay he insists, that both 
Moses and the Messiah (John xvi. 
7.) had foretold his coming : that 
he came to purify the word of 
God, which had through the de- 
generacy of his immediate prede- 
cessors, and particularly in the 
introduction of idol worship into 
the Christian church, been pollu- 
ted and corrupted : that he was 
doomed to shut the book and close 
the seal of prophecy, and make a 
final offering of the divine mercy, 
and of holy instruction to sinful 
man. 

Sadi says, “ the ordinances of 
a dervise, like himself, consist 
in gratitude and thanksgiving, 
obedience and adoration to the 
deity, contentment, charity and 
a belief in the unity and provi- 
dence of God, a resignation to 
his will and commandments, a 
“ confidence of his favor, and a 
“ brotherly love and forbearance 
“ with all mankind:” and such is 
the doctrine and faith inculcated 
by the Koran and its commenta- 
ries ; but unassisted in his rituals 
by a virtuous propensity, or a di- 
vine inspiration, the fabricator of 
it was unable to exalt his followers 
to the sublime conceptions and ra- 
tional ideas of the eternal beauti-’ 
tudes, and every sentiment with 
them is earthly; and thus by absurd- 
ly and impiously materializing w'hat 
was spiritual, and sensualizing what 
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was divine, he fabricated a system 
of incoherence and depravity, re- 
pugnant to the nature of the 
Supreme Being; yet likely, as he 
well knew, to accord with the 
appetites and habits of the mass 
of his corrupt followers in the 
luxurious climates of civilized 
Asia and Africa; but the hardy 
spirit of Charles Martel gave a 
final check through the hand of 
Providence to its becoming the 
religion of Europe and the whole 
world! On Muhammad stating 
the gross indulgences, with which 
he meant to gratify his followers 
in Paradise, a Jew could not help 
observing, that such must lead to 
still grosser evacuations; but a Jew 
had no idea of a resurrection, and 
place of reward and punishment 
in any form ; whereas the Christian 
in his lowest condition of this life 
is consoled with the declaration of 
his Saviour that, Matt. xxii. SO, 
In the resurrection they will 
neither marry, nor be given in 
** marriage, but will be as an- 
gels of God in Heaven:” and, 
quoting Isaiah Ixiv. 4, Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for those that 
love him.” 

Islam, or the orthodoxy of a 
Musulman, consists of iman or 
theory and faith; and din, or prac- 
tice and religion ; his faith or creed 
is so simple, as like our English 
Fid. Defens, to be used as the 
reverse of the Oriental coins^ 

There is 

no God, but God : Muhammad is 
the prophet of God : which com- 
prehends; 1. A belief in God. 
2. In his angels, 3. In his scrip- 
tures. 4. In his prophets. 5. In 
the resurrection and day of judg- 
ment; and 6. In predestination. 
And the din or practice compre- 
hends 1. Pilgrimage to Mecca. 


2. Prayer. 3. Abstinence and fast- 
ing. 4. Alms; and 5. Ablution. 
The Khalif Omar observed, that 
prayer, including of course ablu- 
tion, carries us half way towards 
the deity ; abstinence and fasting 
bring us to the gate of Paradise ; 
and alms get us admission. In- 
deed charity is a practice, as well 
as precept with ail sorts of Mu- 
sulmans. Hassan, the son of Aly 
thrice during his life divided all 
his property with the poor; and 
twice gave it away entirely; and 
many are given to such pious and 
good works. 

In attending to this din, or re- 
ligious practice, of the Mu- 
sulmans, we may learn from its 
heretofore bitterest enemies the 
best collateral means of propaga- 
ting the Christian faith, the neglect 
of which has retarded its progress 
more perhaps than their arms, and 
the attachment of the Hindus to 
their stocks and stones. A mis- 
sionary to be respected by a native 
of India, whether Musulman or 
Hindu, must accustom himself to 
many privations, and in particular 
he must put up with water as his 
sole beverage, and hold wine and 
all sorts of spirituous liquors, in- 
toxicating drugs, perfumes and all 
such indulgences, in abhorrence; 
he must be rigidly abstemious in 
his use of flesh, fowl, fish and all 
sorts of meat, and live chiefly, if 
not entirely, on vegetable sub- 
stances ; he must occupy most of 
his time in reading and in prayer, 
but must on no occasion engage 
in that, or in eating his regular 
meals without having purified and 
w^ashed his whole body ; for cleanly 
as an Englishman thinks himself 
in comparison with some of his 
more northern neighbours, most of 
his habits appear an abomination 
to a native of India, for purity and 
sanctity are synonymous terras 
with them, thus Hafiz says: 
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Where the practice of bathing is ne- 
glected, the house of God and temple of 
the idol are put upon the same footing; 
where tlicic i-^ iio chastity of body, lo 
good can come of that place or form oi 
worsluj). 

An l though conscious himself 
of having no idol -worship, as the 
Catholics have to defend, yet the 
Protestant Missionary ought lo 
avoid the appearance of such by 
not admitting into his place of 
worship any images or pictures, 
and instead of selecting for dis- 
cussion such dark and ambiguous 
mysteries, as have little or no re- 
lation to human life, and which 
few can explain to their own satis- 
faction, and still less defend, so as 
to cause a comprehension and pro- 
duce a conviction on the infidel, 
he should meet his antagonist on 
the field of gospel morality, which 
in its excellence can have only a 
heavenly extraction. For however 
much other parts of the Christian 
system might lose in influence and 
cease to be objects of belief and 
▼eneration, its morality even with 
the most sceptical has commanded 
respect from its conformity to the 
most select moral constitutions of 
the w orld, into wliicli its founder 
would seem to have had a more 
profound insight, taking it as a 
human act, and of w^hich he evinced 
a more coniprehen>ive view, than 
any other philosopher or theologi- 
cian, whether Orientalist or Euro- 
pean, ancient or modern. Whether 
it be owing to more simplicity of 
ritual, or an appearance of more 
sincerity and zeal, but I have un- 
derstood from a gentleman lately 
returned from Bengal, that it is no 
uncommon thing to see both Mu- 
sulmans and Hindus of rank and 
learning attending the service on 
a Sunday and Thursda}^ at the 

temporary chapel, where the Asiatic 

Society meets, opened by Dr Brice, 
the minister of the Scotch Kirk 
sent out by the East-India Com- 
pany to minister for their civil and 
military servauU of the presbyte- 


rian persuasion ; and I am con- 
vinced that his form of service, by 
delivering his pi’iycrs and sermons 
w'ithout a book, and the former in 
a standing posture, and the com- 
municants taking tlie sacrament in 
the same form in l])e ])ody of the 
church, contorms moiv with their 
ideas of piety and devotion, than 
the set formulas of the Catholic or 
Lutheran churclies, and the para- 
phernalia of high mass, or any 
sort of pictured altar. 

Of our ble>'Sed Saviour tile Koran 
makes frequent m-.ntion, and on 
no occasion otlierwise than m terms 
the most respectful; indeed like 
King Agrippa a Musulman might 
say almost thou persuadest me 
to be a Christian,’' for he firmly 
believes, and their poets often 
refer to thenn the immaculate con-~ 
ception of the V'irgin, and the 
divine character and miracles ofi 
the iMessiah ; but the faithful ve- 
hemently deny Ins character as son^ 
and his equality^ as GV/, with the 
father, of whohc unity and attri- 
butes they entertain and express 
the most awful ideas; while they 
consider our doctrine as perfect 
blasphemy, in as much as imply- 
ing a polytheism; and inhst, that 
any copies ot the script nr*. s, which 
could warrant such a doctrine, 
have been corrupted from the 
originals by the Jews and us Chris- 
tians ; and for Muhammad and Ali, 
wdio Were both very extraordinary 
men, and the second a personage 
of unexceptionable morals, they 
entertain the highest veneration ; 
and the usual conduct of our Mis- 
sionaries of calling the one an 
impostor, and the other a weak 
enthusiast, would incur their irre- 
concilable wrath and implacable 
revenge. The residence of 
or the Virgin Mary they 'call 
or the abode of chas- 
tity, and to that there is a reference 
in the last quotation 1 made from 

Hafiz: the or curtain 

of Isa is considered as the fourth 
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mansion of Paradise, and equally which are symbolical epithets of 
the residence of the Messiah and the sun, as being the companion 
the Sun; synonymous with which and fellow inmate with the Messiah, 

j .1 . .V , ^ f MQlovi Manovi says : 

are ^ J 


e 


.Jb 










In this is typified the immacu- 
late conception, and in what follows 
the 


Messiah's faculty of raising the 
dead by Say id Zoo-al-facar of 
Shirwan is finally expressed : 


VamJ fSJSi 


r-- 








j-' 


.1 ^ 
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w ^ CJ '■ I > 

Once more tlic ])Ot<Ier' ot tlie flower 
garden blosso’iied fail as the cliceks of 
the ll•^eI\ ; a^aiii the dawn >iied perfunu* 
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Speaking of Omnipotence: Ves ! who 
have t>et forth tlie .symbols of liis coi- 
poieal constitution, oi who haie < ontem- 
plated the purity of nis spiritual nature ? 
IMuIiammad was accessai \ to hi.s secrets, 
Isa inado holy by emananm; tnuu lii'^ pei- 
son, Mose^ coiivcised \titii him on Mount 


and yon may fancy in the breath of Jesus 
(wliicli revived the dead) a type of the 
refrcMtlnir zephyr of the mornimr. 

And in tlie foilown'ng tetrastic 
Amami Harvi ivcugnizes his di- 
vine origin ; 

Sinai, ami Khazr \^EIias) was the medium 
of communicating with tlie prophets, and 
of deliver.! g liis command''. 

Alusuhnans admit his meekness 
and humility on this earth, thus 
Iban Yimim ; 


^ -i}—' c* ^ jj 


Take thyself aside, O Spiiituai Mes- 
siah ! and mingle not with this vile herd, 
it is not decent that Jesus and Mary should 
put up in the same stable with an ass: 
the dappled steed of the skies were the 
suitable coiueyance of such a Messiah, 


such a contemptible beast is not fitting 
foi thee. 

They also admit of his wearing 
the crown of thorns; thus Kha- 
canf, who often speaks of him:* 


j\ bjJ ^ 

Jesu.s became fiiuiliar with tite thorn of tute w^as found to amuse the Jews, 
the rose-bush, and Idiis (Knoclij made while he withdrew to the cell of 
companion.s of the hmis of the iiarc’ssus. JSokuba a holy man, whence he 
But they reject his submitting to ascended to heaven: thus Kha- 
crucifixion, saying that a substi- cani: 


d [i c*" A 

I have laid the arrow of Jesus’s elo- 
quence on the halista or trreat bow, and 
after the experiment of the son of Mary 
mean to ascend up to heuvcti. 


* tA'J ""''j 

They often refer to his faculty 
of working miracles ; thus again 
Khacani: 
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Tlirough his chymical knowledge Moses of reviving rotten bones ; but on 
turned it’s chaff into the philosopher’s another occasion, though I fancy 
stone, and by his skill in miracles the without intending any disrespect, 
Messiah changed its earth into antimony, puts him into strange company : 

Hafiz also mentions his faculty 

It should not surprise, if in repeating singing sliould lead the Messiah through 
the strains of Hafiz, Venus with her the spheres.* 

Also Akhsiki 


The memory of Isa envied my eloquence. Speaking of his own prophet 

and the file of the pseudo-prophet Mazdak Muhammad, Kamal Ismaeil re- 
blushed at beholding the brilliancy of ray marks : 
wit. 




jIj 2fJJ^ y j^jJU J 


To the tribe of Ayiara Isa announced 
your approach, and throughout Yimen 
that .spiiitual eloquence restored the 
souls of the defunct. 

But it were endless to continue 
such quotations, which the Persian 
scholar can readily refer to in their 
originals, and such as are not 
Orientalists may say with the Per- 
sians But what finer 

example can I offer, and which 
must suit every man of taste, than 
another apologue from Sadi's Bus- 
tan, containing a beautiful para- 
phrase of the well known parable 
of the pharasee and publican, 
as contained in the xviiith chapter 
of St. Luke. And as it is in 
Sadi’s best style, as comprehend- 
ing a Macaddimah or pre- 
ceptive proam ; a Tamsll, 

or exemplary application ; a 
Khatimah or reflective epilogue, 
and a Jlilo Macal or moral, I shall 
give a literal translation of the 
whole, and the Persian text of the 
Tamsll or narrative part of the 
apologue ; promising that such a 
lesson, whether a portion of our 
owm sacred scriptures, or a quota- 
tion from a Nizami, a Sadi or a 


Jami, ought to teach us, that 
virtue should bear prosperity or 
adversity with patience, and vice 
should always live in the dread of 
that misery, which it would wish 
to others ; for he that w ould re- 
pine at the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, might find himself cut off 
from his own expected portion; 
and he, who would presumptuously 
assume the swmrd of punishment, 
might find its point turned against 
his own bosom, for every man 
that exalteth himself shall be 
abased ; and be that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted, Sadi's 
apologue is as as follow s : Bustan 
iv. 5. 6. 

Macaddimah 01* Proem. Expect not 
sincere devotion from the worldly-minded 
and vain man, nor a knowledge of God 
from the .self-conceited; if ambitious of 
exalted rank, do not, like the narrow- 
minded, look upon your neighbour with 
an eye of contempt ; how can a man of 
understanding entertain the notion, that 
supreme dignity consists in being haughty? 


* Hafiz is by no means singular in this awful 
and disgusting confusion of characters and sys- 
tems ; the Catholic luerati of Europe were for- 
merly accustomed to commingle the agents and 
personages of Christianity with the relics of 
the ancient Pagan deities, in their pot ms and 
in their more operative reflections,— E. 
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Covet not a station of loftier renown, 
than that mankind may esteem you to be 
of a couiteons disposition. Weie a being 
like yourself to treat you with disdain, 
would you not behold his pomp with an 
eye of scorn ? in as niucli as jou bear 
yourself superciliously with others, you 
shall appear to them just as the arrogant 
.seem to you ; many, that had risen, are 
losing e round, foi the fallen have rcco- 
veied tlicmseh'os and are occupying their 


places; I can admit, that you are yourself 
unsullied, only do not reproach me, who 
am polluted with sin : one holds the 
knocker of the Caba, or temple at Mecca, 
in his hand, another lies dimnk and wal- 
lowing by a tavern ; should God accept this 
man, who dare rej'cct him ? and were he 
to reject the other, who would presume 
to save him } that found not the door of 
repentance shut against him, nor was this 
accepted notwithstanding his good works. 
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Tam.fii or ^'/pplication. From tlie story- 
tellers of the desert I had it in detail, 
that in the days of Jesu,>, on whom he 
Wessijiit, a wretch had made so prodigal 
a use of his life, that he had blazed it 
away in isjnorance and vice ; so abandon- 
ed, profligate and hardened a sinner, 
that the devil was even ashamed of his 
wicked«e»: he had squandered his time 
to so unpiotitable a purpose, that he had 
upt during his whole life done any man 
an act of grace : his head was void of 
though r, yet full of ostentation, and 
his belly pampered with wliatever was 
forbidileu ; his Raiment stained with 
all manner of pollution, and his dwelling 
blackened with the smoke of every sort 
of crime : he had neither the feet of the 
virtiiouN to lead him into the paths of 
righteouMicss, nor the ear of the pious 
to listen to admonition: mankind shunned 
him with abhorrence like a season of 
pestilence, and beheld his iniquities from 
afar like the moon in her wane : luxuiy 
and disipation bad burnt up his harvest, 
not had he sown the seed of an honest 
repiitiition; his gloomy record was so 
crowded with intemperances, that there 
was no loom left to insert anymore ; in 
short so depraved and headstrong a victim 
of sensuality, that lie was day and night 
lost in drunkeness and debauchery. 


I liave heard, that Jesus, on returning 
from the wilderness, had occasion to pass 
by the cell of a hermit ; when tiio hoi) 
man, stepping from his sanctuaiy, fell 
at the .Messiah’s feet and rubbed his 
forehead before him in the dust: while 
the ill-starred sinner stood aloof, dazzled 
like a motli.by the beams of their united 
lustre ; confounded with contrition and 
blushing from shame, he took his humble 
stand like Lazarus by the door of the rich 
man, in uttering his repentance, and 
warmly ciaving forgiveness for the days 
and nights vvhich he had wasted in neg- 
ligence : whilst the tears of remorse 
streamed from his eyes like rain from a 
cloud, he said aloud, alas! 1 have 
‘‘ passed my life in idle debauclifry ; I 
** have prodigally spent the currency of 
my precious existence, and secured for 
“ my soul no valuable return ; let no mait 
dissipate his time as I have done mine, 
for in that event his death were more 
dusirahle than life; happier was he 
vvlmdiediii his infancy, for I'la hoary 
head bore not the brand of infamy; 
pardon my iniquities, DCicatorof the 
world, for if I meet iiiy deserts, evil 
“ must be my lot 1'* His iiead was bowed 
into the dust from shame, and the tears 
of regret poured down his cheek* : <iu 
oae side stood the old sinner piteously 
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cryhiif, 0 suocoiirer of us all ! listen 
to my lamentable tale ” t on the other 
side stood the hermit with his head filled 
with piide, and knitting his brows from 
afar at the wretched transgressor, and say- 
ing: “ how can this hardened sinner 
presume to approach us ? how can so 
ill conditioned a savage make himself 
“ our equal ? he is sunk to the neck in 
“ fire and flames, and has committed his 
“ life to the storm of dissipation : what 
probity can we expect from so polluted 
‘‘ a habit, what manner of society can 
he offer for the Messiah and me ? what 
must have been his lot had he perished 
amidst his wickedness, he must have 
sunk into the pit of hell overwhelmed 
with his own machinations : it tortures 
me to look on his forbidding aspect. 
God preserve me from falling into his 
“ fiery ordeal ! in the last day of judge- 
** ment, when all creatures must assem- 
“ ble, doom me not, O God! to bear 
him company.” 

At that moment a revelation from glo- 
rious omnipotence decended upon Jesus, 
on whom be salutation, intimating ; 

though this be a learned and that an 
“ ignorant man, yet has the prayer of 
“ each e(iually met my approbation : he 
“ who'M' time was abused and opportu- 
nities perverteil, entreated me to hear 
him with pain and tribulation ; I can- 
not spurn lam from the tlueshold of 
mercy, who thus approached me in 
“ meekness and humility, but can over- 
look liis most flagrant iniquities, and 
admit him to paradise through my 
“ special goodness : and should that 
“ scrupulous devotee dread contamina- 
“ tion, ill being obliged to associate 
with him in the regions of bliss ; tell 
him, he need apprehend no disgrace on 
“ this head on the day of judgment, for 
theii destinies have ordained this to go 
to heaven and that to hellj bu tiiis had 
“ his heart full of the blood of sorrow 
“ and contrition, and that put hi« trust 
in being rigid in form and ceremonials ; 
dbmw he not that, at the supreme tri- 
“ buiial, humilit) is prized aboie parade 
and vanity?” 

Khatimah or EpHog:n<! : They require 
no key to open for tliemselves the gates of 
hell, who wear a pure raimem:, but a 
polluted heart ; at this threshold a meek 
and humble spirit meets a more gracious 
4siatk Jowr/i.*— No. 18. 


reception, than self-love and bigotry: 
if you are a hero, brag not of your cour- 
age, it is not eiery well mounted cavalier, 
that can ics off the prize of victory: this 
maimer of serving God answeis no good 
puipose, go and ask pardon for your 
remissness of real devotion • who is that 
fanatic, that bewilders himself in his 
extacies, and who the bigot, who in his 
superstitions mortifies the fie^h ? Uc 
strict in your piety and chastity, iii zeal 
and good works, but be not overmuch 
religious and above what the prophet has 
ordained foi us: desire not to be ima- 
cnlate beyond the whitene'^s of real pu- 
rity, fur white and black will mingle 
into infidelit) ; that weak-minded enthu- 
siast enjoyed not the fruits of his devo- 
tion, who dealt justly by God, but un- 
justly by man ! 

Tlic Macul or Moral : Of men of un- 
derstanding Pn v{ mains a memo - 
rial. Of Sadi keep in mind thi') siii'iie 
maxim ; that t\w Sinner, who thinks with 
reverence of God, i.'J more acceptable 
than the bigot, w ho makes a parade of 
hi.s piety ! 

.Having during a residence of 
twenty years in Bengal, while 
many .\Iusuiuians were yet alive, 
who had held official stations of 
the first consequence under their 
own government, and having from 
my study of their languages, cus- 
toms and religion, and other pecu- 
liar circumstances, had an intimate 
and even domestic intercourse 
with many of them, I Jiave been, 
able as above to speak more fully 
of their character than many other 
European gentlemen : but it may 
be thought I have said enough of 
them ; and in my next would enter 
in detail upon the same subject, 
as far as it respects the Hindus, 
were it not that [ should seem in 
this to desert the ground I originally 
started on, that of Oriental Antho- 
logy ; and more especially to that 
I shall take an opportunity of 
returning in my next, being in the 
mean time, Mr. Editor, 

Faithfully your^ 

Gulchin-. 

4 A 


Vot. III. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


[[June, 


iSiR, 

It is probable that few, if any, 
of your readers have met with the 
following document, which will 
have some interest for several of 
them, as it throws much light on 
the subject of an important con- 
troversy, which, though it may be 
said to have been practically set 
at rest by the judicious regulations 
of our Indian government, still 
remains, in point of fact, unde- 
cided. 1 mean the Zemindary 
Question, as it is called, or, in 
other words, the inquiry in whom 
the property of the soil is consi- 
dered by Muhammadan govern- 
ments as vested. Should you think 
this extract worth insertion in 
your journal, I shall probably fur- 
nish you with others from the work 
whence it is taken, which con- 
tains, among other valuable mat- 
ter, a luminous and perhaps the 
only just view of the origin of the 
Zemindary system. 

I am, Sir, 
yours, &c. 

Anatolius. 

Sultan Selim, successor of Suleiman, 
the Lawgiver (el Kitiidm), in the year of 
the Hejirah 974 (A.D. 1566} ordered his 
Deftcrd^r, Mohammud Cliclebi Efendf, 
to make out a new register of tlie royal 
domains, together with a new code of 
laws relative to the finances. In that 
work he has delivered the following 
opinion. 

As in the ancient registers, the lands 
liable to taxes were not sufficiently dis- 
tinguished from those liable only to the 
tithe, and it was not clear whether the 
former were the actual property [rnnlk) 
of their possessors or not, it came to pass 
that many subjects considered their lands 
liable only to the tithe, aud demurred 
to paying an eighth, seventh or fifth as a 
tax ; that they cousideretl these lands as 
their own property, aud thought them- 
selves authorized to dispose thereof, as 
of theur other propcity, to i:dl or bestow 


them on pious foundations (declare them 
vakfs*). 

As the viceroys (Pashas), through ig- 
norance of the true state of things, and 
contrary to the intention of the law, 
heieupon caused instruments of sale and 
endowment to be drawm out, and thereby 
hi ought the affairs of the state into great 
confusion, a high command was issued, 
ordaining that the true state of landed 
property and possessions shall be made 
out from the most ancient imperial legis- 
teis, and that tljc claims of the proprie- 
tors should be verified. The poor writer 
of these lines, who w’as commissioned to 
make out the register of the landed 
estates in the Pasha-sanjak of Ufim-ih 
(Romelia), on that occasion pointed out, 
in the following manner, the different 
classes under w liich such pi operty may be 
arranged. 

In Musselnian states, according to the 
spirit of the law', the soil is divided into 
three classes. 

The first consists of estates liable to 
tithe which, at the time 

of the conquest, fell into the hands of 
Moslims, and are their real propert} 

which they have a right to sell 
and purchase, give away or dispose of as 
they please. This laud is chargeable with 
no duty except the tithe, as iiccording to 
the law, Moslims are not liable to any tax 

Except the tithe of the pro- 
duce not a grain can be taken from the 
same. Such is the land in Hijdz aud the 
neighbourhood of Basrah. 

The second class consists of laud liable 
to taxes vvhich, at the 

time of the conquest, w'as confirmed to 
its infidel proprietors on condition of their 
paying, besides the capitation tax, a 
double tax on property : a tax on land 

(i— aud a tax on produce 

This only differs from 
the tithe, inasmuch as it consists of more 
than a tenth part of tlie yearly produce ; 

• For a complete explanation of this term, sec 
Mouradged, C’Ohsson’s Tableau de PEinpire 
uiai). 
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ri 2 . an 8tli, 7tli, 6tli, 5th, 4th, 3d, or 
even half. The land-tax however is a 
yeaily contribution, levied on landed pro- 
perty in proportion to its extent. The 
land belonging to this second class is just 
as much the actual property of its pos- 
sessor as the former. He has the right 
of selling, giving it away, or otherwise 
di.<!po8ing of it. When Moslims subse- 
quently puichased such property, they are 
like the former iiifulcl proprietors, ob’.iged 
to pay the taxes laid upon it at the time 
of the conquest, and still attaching there- 
to, The objection that Moslinis are not 
liable to any taxes (^1^) does not apply 
ill this case, because the tax is only con- 
is-idered as attached to the soil. The pro- 
prietors can by no means lie disturbed or 
injured in the possession of the same, and 
at their death, this property, like their 
other goods, descends as a true and actual 
possession to their heirs, Sucli is tlie 
landed property in tlie Sevddu'l Irak. 

These two classes of piopeity are the 
only ones mentioned in the law-books; 
there i*?, however, a thirtl class, whicli 
comprehends land that is liable ueithcr to 
tithe nor tux, but is held in fee and is 
called arzi rnemleket 
domain of the state. It was fonml that, 
from tlio subdivision of lands among 
many inlieritors, the collection of the 
taxes on land liable to them, became ex- 
tremely difficult ; it was therefore deter- 
mined to reserve thefiiiiclaniental propeity 
of the soil to the state, and to grant the 
subject merely a temporary possession of 
rbe same during his life, on condition of 
the payment of the appointed taxes on 
land and produce. To this class, which 
is called arzi rnemleket, property of the 

state, or arzi min’ 

petty of the exchequer, belong the landed 
estates in the Othman Empire. They 
are the life-estates of the cultivator, and 
as long as he pays the appointed taxes on 
land and produce, and does not neglect 
to cultivate them, he cannot be disturbed 
in bis possession. They descend to his 


heirs in the male line, but, in default of 
male issue, are granted in fee to others. 
Property of this kind can be neither 
bouglit nor sold, given away nor bestowed 
on pious foundations, and every convey- 
ance of such property, tliough made ac- 
cording to the legal forms, is invalid. It 
is only among the subjects themselves to 
whom the feoffee {^ipdhi Soldier) has let 

iiis land for a ground-rent (tapii 
that alienations, made with his know- 
ledge and consent, are admissible, Thia 
ground-rent is paid only when the pro- 
perty changes its possessor ; the land-tax 
is paid under the name of hide and acre 
tax [res mi chift u dowum l** 

j), and the tax on produce under 
the name of titlie (thouErh it amount to 
iiKU'e than a tenth pait of the whole}. 

The opinion here given is sup- 
ported by the uniform assent of 
the greatest Turkish lawyers, from 
the commencement of the empire 
in the 10th century to the present 
time: and a vast body oijelvas 
and kanuns might be cited, all 
agreeing in principle with these 
observations of Muhammad Che- 
lebl. It is however worthy of 
remark, that he has taken no no- 
tice whatever of the military cha- 
racter of these feodal tenures, and 
the military service on condition 
of the performance of which they 
are held. Whether the Zemindars 
and Jagirdars in India held their 
estates under the Moghuls, as 
their feodal lord, on condition of 
joining his standard with a stipu- 
lated quota of fighting men when- 
ever called upon, I have not at 
present leisure to inquire: but 
that such were and are still the 
terms on which the Zaims and 
Timanlls in the Turkish Empire 
hold their lands of the Sultan, 
will perhaps be shewn in a future 
coramunication. 


To the Editor of 

Sin, 

In a Magazine for March, I ob- 
serve the arrival at IMadras of Mr. 


the Asiaiic Journal. 

Dewsbury a Missionary from York- 
shire, for the purpose of instructing 
the natives of India in the Christian 
A 2 
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religion. I certainly hope that the 
good man's friends in the north 
have enabled him to provide the 
necessary instructors, which he 
will of course find to be somewhat 
requisite, as exclusive of the edu- 
cation received by the civil ser- 
vants at Madras, before they quit- 
ted this country, he will find in 
your last number that three gentle- 
men who entered the College at 
Madras in 1815, were in 1816 
deemed qualified to enter with ad- 
vantage, into any branch of the 
public service. 

If it is worth while to send Mis- 
sionaries of tile various sects in this 
country to British India, certainly 
each person should endeavour to 
obtain some little knowledge of the 
language before they leave Eng- 
land, and after their arrival, before 
they proceed to the objects of their 
mission, as the Tamil and Telu- 
gu at Madras, with the Hindus- 
tani, Bengali, Persian and Sans- 
crita in Bengal, appear to be 
equally necessary for the ex- 
pounder of the blessed doctrines 
of the Christian religion, as for any 
young man in the usual routine of 
official business. 

In the missionary proceedings, 
I should like to see, that an appli- 
cation was made to the court of 
directors for permission that all 
Missionaries should in the first in- 
stance (at the expense of the so- 
ciety) have permission to attend 
the lectures at Hertford, and after 
their arrival in India at the college 
either at Madras or Calcutta, 
when if their abilities and general 
character was equal to the aposto- 
lical mission of converting the na- 
tives of British India, no objection 
ought to be used by the East In- 
dia Company, in appointing them 
to stations, as recommended in my 
last letter on this subject. 

In the reign of king William it 
was enjoined that such ministers 
as should be sent to India should 
apply tlienrselves to learn the na- 
tive language of the country, the 


better to enable them to instruct 
the Gentoos, who should be ser- 
vants of the Company or of their 
agents in the Protestant religion.'* 
While the clergy of the church 
of England are placed under the 
peculiar jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of India, the missionaries of every 
persuasion have the power of hold- 
ing forth without any control, and 
of invalidating the doctrines of the 
church of England, which may 
account for some pasi^ages in the 
charge of Dr. Middleton to the 
clergy, and which I candidly con- 
fess 1 was sorry to see , from his pe- 
culiarly temperate conduct in every 
thing that has hitherto passed since 
his arrival in British India. 

The clamour for religious li- 
berty was never louder, nor heard 
with less alarm, than at a time 
when all doctrines are taught with- 
out restraint, and when men may 
go forth pretending to a commis- 
sion, of which they exhibit no 
proofs, to vilify whatever is reason- 
able, and to impugn whatever is 
established, 

A small society of Christians 
may indeed be formed upon almost 
any of the various schemes which 
caprice may suggest, and such so- 
cieties may be preserved from dis- 
solution, so long as an establish- 
ment diverts the jealousy of rival 
sects, but nothing which has any 
resemblance to independency is 
adapted to the maintenance of re-t 
ligion amongst a numerous people, 
and least of all perhaps when we 
consider their peculiar character 
amongst the nations of the east, 
abstact theories of religious li- 
berty would be hardly intelligible, 
where no real or supposed right 
was supposed to be infringed, and 
the unbiassed judgment would de- 
clare for Christianity in that form, 
in which the fullest provision 
should be made for piety, order, 
and peace.’* 

Moderation. 
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To the Editor of the static Journal. 


Str, — I observe that you occa- 
sionally insert some notice of the 
state of the Public Funds, as they 
may be called, in India — that is, 
you give the price of buying and 
selling the Bengal 6 per cent, pa- 
per ; and now and then, I think, 
the rate of exchange at the differ- 
ent Presidencies on London. 

I can assure you, that such no- 
tices are very interesting to many 
residents in Europe, especially to 
those connected with India who 
live remote from, and have but 
little communication with the me- 
tropolis. And I can further assure 
you, that you would materially in- 
crease the value of your Journal, 
if you would give regular informa- 
tion, which you can easily acquire, 
on the subject of Indian finance. 
I will enumerate such particulars 
that occur to me as likely to in- 
terest many of your readers, and 
to procure you more. 

1. The price of Bengal 6 per 
cent paper at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay — in Sicca rupees, pa- 
godas, and Bombay rupees, ac- 
cording to the latest intelligence, 
noting about the date of such in- 
telligence. I confine my wish on 
this point to the Bengal 6 per cent, 
paper, not knowing of the exist- 
ence of any other public loan or 
fund. If there be any other, you 
would do well to give its rates also. 

2. The rate of exchange be- 
tween the three Presidencies, at 
sixty days, which is, I believe, the 
usual date of drawing in India. 
Also between London and the 
same at sixty days out ; and at 
three, six, nine, and twelve months 
sight homewards ; the dates seve- 
rally, at which bills are usually 
drawn. 

3. The exchange or rate that 
can be obtained in London for the 
Bengal 6 per cent, paper. That 


us, how much per Bengal Sicca 
rupee will be paid down in Lon- 
don, the buyer becoming imme- 
diately proprietor of the capital 
purchased, and of the interest that 
may grow due after the next 30th 
of June, or 31st of December, the 
days on which half a year's inter- 
est becomes due. 

4. The progress made in the 
extinction of the public registered 
debt in India ; or in other words, 
the number and date, and any 
other descriptive particulars of the 
last discharged note of the said 
debt. 

5. The number, date, &c. of 
any notes that may be advertised 
in the Calcutta Gazette (mention- 
ing the date of the advertisement), 
as in course of payment; two 
months after which interest there- 
on ceases. 

Believing that you must be de- 
sirous of rendering your Miscel- 
lany as useful as you can, and that 
the above information will be use- 
ful and interesting to many, I 
make no apology for troubling you 
with this address, which I wish 
you would insert at length. It 
may serve as a hint for other sug- 
gestions promising to be interest- 
ing to the pubfic, or, in other 
words, useful to you. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

A. B. 

Edinburgh y April 1817. 

P. S. If you could obtain and give 
the gross amount of the public 
debt in India, as well as the pro- 
gress of its extinction, or, as the 
case may be, of its increase, it 
would be valuable. Such intelli- 
gence was formerly published 
every month at the several Presi- 
dencies, but has, of late years 
been withheld. 
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NARRATI VK 

OF 

A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA IN 1778 . 

(By Mr, Chapman, — Continued from p. 424.) 


Proceeding ou about half a mile, we 
alighted at the house of the king's 
son-in-law. He expressed himself ex- 
ceedingly glad to see us. We sat with 
him about half an hour, and were treated 
with a little betel. He then conducted 
ns to a tolerable house, near his own ; 
which he acquainted us was allotted for 
our residence, and belonged to him. He 
requested to see what we had brought 
for the king, which we shewed him. 
Afterwards he took his leave, desiring 
we would repose ourselves for that 
day, and recover from the fatigues of 
our journey. The king, he said, would 
grant us an audience next morning. 
In regard to provisions, we were 
obliged to shift for ourselves; and a 
bad meal we were likely to make. A 
mail, who olfered to be our providore, 
furnished us with a fowl, a duck, and 
some greens. He had the assurance to 
say, that this w'as all he could procure 
foi five dollars that had been advanced 
him, — and, to avoid disputing the point, 
he got out of the way. 

By six o’clock next moniing, a message 
was brought us, that his majesty was 
ready to receive us ; but this being so 
much earlier than we expected to he 
summoned, we were obliged to keep his 
majesty waiting for, at least, half an 
hour, while we dressed. We then at- 
tended our conductor for near a mile, till 
we came in sight of the palace from an 
eminence. Here we were to dismiss all 
our attendants, not so much as a boy with 
an umbrella being allowed to follow us ; 
and to leave our swords, as they as«!urcd 
ti 3 it was never permitted any body to 
enter into the presence with arms. These 
preliminaries adjusted, we advanced 
towards the palace. In the front were 
drawn up two ranks of men, consisting 
of an hundred each, with spears, pikes, 
halberds, &c. of various fashions; with 
fome banners flying, — and from within 
appeared the iiiiizzle^ of two long brass 


cannons. In the middle of a gravelled 
terrace, in front of the palace, was laid 
the present I brought. As soon as we 
ascended this terrace, the mandarine, 
our conductor, told us to make our obei- 
sance in the same manner as he did, 
which consisted in prostiatiiig lu’mself 
three times with his forehead to the 
ground. This mode of salutation, how- 
ever, appeared to us rather too humili- 
ating, tne contented ourselves with 
making as many lows^ after the English 
fashion ; we mounted half a dozen steps 
to the apartment his maje«ity and court 
wei e assembled in ; it was open in the 
front and at the sides, the roof tiled 
and constructed after the Cochin Chinese 
fashion, supported hy fine wooden pillars; 
the back part wainscoted ; against this 
was placed the throne, which lose two or 
three steps above tlie floor of the apart- 
ment; and upon the eminence stood an arm 
chair, painted red, and ornaaienteil with 
the gilded heads of diagons, in wliich the 
king sat, having before him a small table 
covered with a rod silk cushion, wrought 
with gold flowers, for him to lean oh. 
On each side the throne was also 
placed a chair, in one was seated his 
brother, the other was empty, and, as 
I undci stood, belonged to anotlicr bro- 
ther, who was then absent at Donai ; 
several rows of benches were behind 
these and upon tliem were seated the 
mandarines, according to their rank. The 
king was clothed in a robe of silk, of a 
deep yellow, upon which dragons and 
other figures were wrought in gold. Upon 
his head he wore a kind of close cap 
turned up behind, the front ornamented 
with some jewels, and on the top of 
it was a large red stone, through which 
passed a wire, raising it a few inches ; 
it shook and sparkled as he moved him- 
self; the mandarines were, many of 
them, clad in gowns of silk of different 
colouis, adorned witli dragons; and 
theii caps with flowers of gold, or gilt. 
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I^ound their waists they wore girdles, 
some of wliich were covered with scarlet 
broad cloth, fastened with clasps of gold, 
and dccoiated vvitli cariielian stones, set 
in the same metal. Upon the wiiole, 
the appearance was a fine one; and 
although the scene wanted many of the 
requisites wliich constitute grandeur 
and magnificence amongst other eastern 
princes, as a profusion of jewels, carpets, 
attendants, &c. the rcgulaiity and de- 
corum obsen’'ed here presented one with 
some adequate ideas. of a powerful sove- 
reign surrounded by his court. Behind 
the w'hole, farthest from the throne, was 
placed a bench for me and my companions. 
This I however objected to, conceiving 
that, both as an ambassador (in that 
character I, at least, appeared there) and 
a stranger, I had a right to a moic 
honorable one; and also, that it would 
be very inconvenient for addressing my- 
.self to the king, orhearing what be said. 
As soon as he understood this, he desired 
me to come forward to the front bencli, 
and we %vere seated nest to his son-in- 
law. 

1 then, through the interpreter, ad- 
dressed myself to the king ; telling him, 
that “ I was a servant to the Eiiglisli 
government in Bengal, from wlience I 
hail been deputed to settle a commercial 
and fiiendly intercourse with the inha- 
bitants of Cochin China.” He said, 
“ I’hat the fame of the English e.Kploits 
at sea had reached him, and that he had 
heard they exceeded all other nations in 
the number of their ships, and excelled 
in the management of them ; but they 
had made an ill use of the advantage ; 
for he had also been informed, that they 
indiscriminately attacked and plundered 
whatsoever vessels they met with ; that 
he was very willing to permit the English 
to trade to his ports, and hoped that 
they, in return, would not molest bis 
gallies, boats, or other vessels.” I re- 
plied, ‘‘ That the first part of his infor- 
mation, respecting the power of the 
English by sea, was strictly true, but 
the latter was absolutely false, aud must 
have been insinuated to him by those 
who were jealous of our prosperity, and 
wished to give him an unfavourable and 
unjust opinion of us; that the English 
vfetCf at the present time, at peace with 
all foreign nations, and that their ships 


resorted to almost all the parts in the 
known world, where their merchants 
were renowned for their probity and tlie 
fairness of their dealings.” He then 
desired the interpreter to acquaint me, 
that the English might trade to his ports, 
in the same manner as the Portuguese 
did. Upon this I begged leave to observe, 
that the English w'ouid be leady to pay 
all the just duties of his government; 
but as I had been informed that the 
Portuguese and others, trading to Cochin 
China, were subject to many obstructions 
and delays in carrying on their business, 
by reason of these duties being undefined, 
which sometimes even involved them in 
disputes with the mandarines and officers 
of government, I wished, in order to 
avoid such disagreeable circumstances, 
that, in lieu of the various presents, 
anchoiage, &c. lequired from the Por- 
tuguese, some specific payment might 
be agreed on, either by w^ay of duty or 
othenvise, as his majesty might judge 
proper. After he had taken a short time 
to consult with the mandarines about 
him, he replied, that he had considered 
niy representation ; and to shew how 
willing he w^as to settle every thing to 
our satisfaction, he proposed that every 
three-masted vessel, for the liberty of 
trading a whole season in Cochin China, 
should pay ten thousand quans, (they 
allowed us five quans for a Spanish dollar,) 
that large two-masted ones should pay 
seven thousand, and smaller ones four 
thousand,” I urged to him that ** these 
were large sums, which I was afraid 
would deter any merchants from sending 
their vessels ; that I therefore hoped he 
would lower them something as an en- 
couragement.” If was at length settled, 
that for vessels of three masts seven 
thousand quans should be paid, of two 
masts four thousand, and smaller ones 
two thousand. He now desired to know 
whether, and upon what terms, I would 
assist him with the vessels I had under 
my orders against his enemies. I told 
him, “ I had no authority to act offen- 
sively, or to interfere in the disputes 
subsisting in the country, and I requested 
to know tlie leason of his putting to death 
some persons left in the country the 
preceding year.” He said, that “ this 
circumstance had happened at Turon, 
where one of bis maiiarines command- 
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€d; that he himself was not thoroughly 
informed of the matter, but understood 
the persons I mentioiied to have been 
killed fighting against his people/* His 
majesty then withdrew; aud I was ac- 
quainted that he expected “some further 
conrersation with me at his private 
house. 

We accordingly followed him. This 
house, we were infoiined, was the resi- 
dence of his family, the oue we left being 
entirely appropriated to the assembling of 
the council, receiving ambassadors, aud to 
other public sendees : round it was a bam- 
boo fence leading to a spacious court by a 
gate through which vve entered, and cross- 
ing this we ascended by three steps to a 
large hall, open in the fiont, and fur- 
nished with small screens to keep off the 
weather. In the back part of this apart- 
ment, within a smaller one, whose front 
was also open to the hall, divested of his 
robes aud cap of state, and having on a 
plain silk jacket buttoned with small dia- 
monds, and a piece of red silk wrapped 
round his head in the form of a turban ; 
his majesty was sitting to receive ns ; here 
oar conversation was without constraint, 
and general. He began it with repeating 
his good intentions towards us, and as- 
suring me how desirous he was of con- 
necting himself wdth the English ; that 
although to save appearances before his 
council, he had mentioned a sum of money 
to be paid by our ships for the liberty of 
tfttding; yet to procure the friendship of 
the English nation, he would nerer exact 
it from them, but would shew them every 
indulgence in his power ; he enumerated 
the articles produmi in his country, as pep- 
per, cardamoms, cinnamon, agula wood, 
{aqvtilaria agallochn)^ elephant’s teeth, 
tin, and many others, which, he said, the 
ignorance of the inhabitants prevented 
them from making the most of, and that 
for this reason, as well as for instructing 
his people in the art of war, he earnestly 
desired that the governor of Bengal would 
send him a capable person. He said, the 
country, owing to the late commotions in 
it, was in some confusion, which he 
should apply himself to settle. 

He was then pleased to disclose some 
of his future designs to me ; they were 
no less than to subdue the kingdom 
of Cambodia, with the whole peninsula 
as far as Siam, %h<X the provinces bclopg- 


ing to Cochin China, to the North, now in 
the hands of the Tonquinese ; to effect 
these (and indeed it would be requisite) 
he wished much for the assistance of some 
English vessels, in recom pence for which 
he would make them such grants of lands 
tor settlements as they might think proper. 
He coucluded with saying how ready he 
should be to do any thing to satisfy the 
English, if they would assist him, and 
secure to him and his family the govern- 
ment of Cochin China. 

1 promised him faithfully to report what 
lie had said to the Governor General in 
Bengal. The re?t of ourconveisatioa was 
of little moment. He particulaily de'^ired, 
among other articles, that 1 would pro- 
cure a horse to be sent him, cost what it 
would, by the first vessel to Cochin China, 
of a bay colour, and with fine ''harp 
pointed ears. After being treated with 
tea and betel we took our leave. In the 
evening he sent me three papers ; one, 
scaled with the great seal of thekingdom, 
set forth the conditions upon which the 
English ships vv’^ere to trade to his domi- 
nions, aud Ills desire of having some per- 
son .sent to him, capable of instructinc 
his subjects in the military science. The 
other two were sealed with a smaller seal : 
one describes the horse, &c. the other 
contains his licence for visiting any of his 
ports. The latter I had requested of him, 
in order to go in searcli of the little v^essel 
that came in company with us, and had 
been separated from us a few nights before 
we anived at Quinion. I supposed the 
commander had proceeded to Turon. The 
next morning vve set out on our return to 
the vessel, the king’s son-in-law furnish- 
ing us witli horses and kulis, for which 
I paid him thirty dollars. Those who 
came with us he said had disper^jed he 
knew not wdiither. Before we set out, I 
sent a message to the kinu, to acquaint 
him, that as I had made him an handsome 
present, I expected he would send one to 
the Governor General of Bengal, which I 
would call for in my way back from 'I'uron. 
He returned me for answer, that he would 
most willingly. We reached Quinion the 
same day (the 26th July) and in two days 
after sailed for Turon. Our poor man- 
darine, and indeed ail on board the vessel, 
to whom he had in some measure com- 
municated his a])prehensioas for us, were 
exceedingly icjoiced at our safe return. 
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Upon the road, coming from tlie court, 
TV’e were pa^^sed by his majesty, who was 
gointr, on acromit of some bad news from 
iiis fleet at Donai, to petform a sacrifice 
at a temple situate in the bay mir vessels 
lay in. He travelled in one of the neat 
pallenkecs I have befoie described, dis^ 
tingnisbed by its being red, which co- 
lour no subject is allowed to use, in diess 
or equipage. We afterwards saw him 
from the deck, cioss the river and land 
St the temple. He was in a covered boat, 
attended by five or six gallics, and about 
two hundred men. 7'he cejcmony, I was 
informed, chiefly consisted in bowing his 
bead to the ground before the idols, and 
aacrifieiiig a butfalo, I made application 
to be present at it, but it did nut succeed. 

One might be led to imagine from the 
conversation 1 had with this rebel, that 
he was possessed of resources, in some 
degree adequate to his ambition, and that 
amongst the nations around him he might 
blaze into a meteor as baneful and as 
transitory as a Nadir. In the rise of their 
fortunes there may be traced a remarkable 
concurrence of circumstances ; like flie 
Persian, be was the commander of a small 
fortress in a strong situation, from whence 
he sallied and made a prey of the unwarj^ ; 
like him, lie grew into consequence at 
about the same age, and under the pj e- 
tence of supporting his sovereign, made 
himself master of the throne; like him 
he declares himself the avenger of the 
wrongs of his country, and becomes a 
tyrant nn>re odious and destructive than 
it had ever before experienced ; and like 
him it is not improbable, he may finish 
his career ; at least it will be a reward 
best proportioned to his demerits. Happily, 
however, there is the appearance of some 
insuperable barriers, which promise to 
confine his futuie deeds to the scene he is 
now acting in. Iguaac himself is allowed 
to have qualities ; but these are ill se- 
conded by tlie mandarines who govern un- 
der him. They are all low, illiterate men, 
chosen from amongst the inhabitants of 
his native village of Tyson, who, as soon 
as they have got into power, have been 
remarkable only for their perfidy, cruelty, 
and extortion ; and, if at a distance, 
barely acknowledge a depen dance on ibe 
band that raised them. Famine, and its 
attendant, pestilence, have destroyed one 
half of the inhabitants of the country ; 
shocking are the accounts of the methods 
Asiatic No. 18. 


taken by the remainder to preserve a mi- 
serable existence. At Hue, tlie capital, 
though in possession of the Tonquinese, 
and better supplied than any other place, 
human flesli was publicly '‘old in the mar- 
ket. The country is almost drained of 
gold and silver part on breaking out of 
the troubles was plundeied and carried 
away by the Tonquinese and Chinese. 
The remainder, since the great neglect of 
cultivating t}»e lands and the destruction 
of manufactures, is daily decreasing, by 
sums sent to China, in return for the com- 
mon necessaries of life, supplied from 
thence, at an exorbitant price by the 
junks. Tlie force of Ignaac by land is 
very inconsidciable. and so deficient in the 
art military, that I may safely aver, an 
hundred disciplined men would rout his 
whole army. His marine force, consist- 
ing of a few gallics and three or four 
junks, seized from the Chinese, ia almost 
as despicable ; and in this lii>, main de- 
peiulance, he met with a severe loss, while 
I was in the country, by the secession of 
one half of it, on a dispute arising be- 
tween his brother and one of the principal 
commanders under liiin. 

Finally, his government is held in the 
utmost detestation ; jet tlie spirits of the 
people are so broken by the various cala- 
mities they liave been afflicted with, that 
they want courage to resist it effectually. 
Many of his soldiers, and almost all the 
principal people I met with, openly declar- 
ed to me, and totliose with me, how reluc- 
tantly they submit, and expressed their 
wishes that the English would take them 
under their protection ; assuring us, that 
upon the least ajipearance of a force, the 
whole country would fly to join them. 
But more of tiiis in its propei place. 

{To he continued,^ 


* At least apparently soj Padre Loreiro, as I 
am inlornied by a gentleman who converged with 
him on the subject at Canton, is of a different 
opinion, and says, there are vast sums concealed j 
he should be better informed than me. The Pof- 
tugucse, in speaking of Cochin China, constantly 
compare it to the Brazils. 

The current money of Cochin China it fiae 
sappica, a small coin made of a mixture of 
tootenague, lead and copper, with a hole 
thiough the middle oi it; 600 strung opon a 
rattan make a quan, and five quan* a .Spanish 
dollar; the price, however, variea; in iome places 
they will give s’x quans for tJic dollar, m otintfs, 
only three and a half. 
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The uuinber of the sun’s manda (ii) 
(slow) revolutions, moving east in a Kalpa 

is 387 

OfMai-s’s 204 

Of Mercury’s 368 

Of Jupiter’s 900 

Of Venus’s 535 

Of Saturn's 39 

Of their Patas to the left as follows : — 

Of Mars’s 214 

Of Mercury’s 488 

Of Jupiter's. 174 

Of Venus’s 903 

Of Saturn’s Pata, the number of 
revolutions in a Kalpa is. . . , 662 
The revolutions of the moon’s Uchcha 
and P^ta have herein before been men- 
tioned (b). 

Having added together the time of six 
Manus, including their Sandhis, together 
with the Sandlii, at the beginning of the 
Kalpa ; likewise the three times nine Vu- 
gas which are jiassed of Vaivaswata Manu, 
and this the Krita Yuga ; and having de- 
ducted the lime of the creation before- 
mentioned according to divine reckoning, 
thence wilt be found that 1,953,720,000 
solar years have elapsed at the end of the 
Ki'ita Yuga. 

Hereafter let these be joined by the 
number of years of time passed ; let them 
be turned into months and joined by the 
months Madhu, Sukla, fr) &c. also pas- 
sed ; subs tract the solar months, and the 
remainder will be the uumber of Adhima- 
sas ; let the number found, joined by the 
Adhim^sas, be turned into days, and 
joined by days ; substract the number of 
lunar days, and the remainder will be the 
Tithikshayas ; subtract the Unaiitri (dj^ 
and the product will be the number of 
S^vana days from Siirya (Sunday) or 
Lanka, (1st meridian) at midnight ; and 
Consequently the days, months, and years. 
Divided by seven, the remainder (c) (is 

(a) Manda lacani aIow~thc Apogee «ecms lo 
be implifd. 

(b) Vide supra. 

k) This stioutd probably be Sukra, which ic ano- 
ther name for the month Jyeiditha. Madhu is 
tlie month Chaitra, 

(d) The tame as Tithikshayaa. 

(»;) According to Air. Davis, the planetary mo- 
ton commenced at the midnight, beginning Sun- 
day, so that Sunday Is the first day. 


the number of days) from Surya, who is 
the day-lord. 

The days in a month (thirty) and in a 
year (three hundred and sixty) being to 
be calculated upon (the result will be) the 
numbers one, two, joined by one. Those 
two, a month and a year couqilete, are to 
be conceived divided by seven. 

As a planet according to its mean posi- 
tion will be in the beginning of the zodiac 
(when) tlic number of days found (for its) 
jiroper revolution is divided by the Sdvana 
days; so may the Sighra, Manda and 
Uchchha which have been mentioned of 
the planets moving east, likewise their 
PStas whose motions are retrograde be 
cleared away. 

This has been treated of in an ample 
manner ; what is in common use in a 
summary way. 

The bringing of the planets to the mean 
(position) from their wonted usage is ne- 
cessary. At this the end of the Krita 
Yuga, all the planets are gone to the 
mean (positions), and are arrived at a state 
of equality in the beginning of Aries, 
without Pata, Manda or Uchch’a (posi- 
tion). 

The diameter of the earth is eight hun- 
dred Yujanas, twice told. ITie root of 
ten times the square of that sum will be 
the earth’s circumference. 

The moon is driven away by its Pata 
farthest north and south from its Kran- 
tyaugsa the eightieth part of the minutes 
of the zodiac. 

Jupiter tlie ninth part of that twice 
told. 

Mars thrice counted. 

Mercury, Venus, and Saturn are driven 
away by their Patas four times. 

Here follow, in due order, the said 
minutes of the moon’s &c. Madhya- 


viksh^pa. 

Moon 270' 

Mars 90' 

Mercury 120' 

Jupiter 60' 

Venus 120' 

Saturn., 120' 


Here endeth that part of the Sdrya Sid- 
lianta, called Madhyama Adhik^ira. 
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Book II. 

Images of time, of invisible forms, by 
ftiame Si^bra ffit) , Manda (b), Uchch’ba 
(c)y Pata 0 O 9 ifcst on the Bliagana, and 
cause tlie motions of the planets. 

Fastened with their cords of air they 
are drawn away east and west by them 
with their left and other hands, as the 
front of their own point (may bej ob- 
tained. 

Marutwan, too, under the title of Pra- 
vaha, may drive (them) with (their) own 
Uch’cha in front. 

Being drawn (when) arrived in the east, 
they go a ditferent kind of naotion. 

He who is called Uchch’ha, when stand- 
ing upon that half of the Bhagana which 
is to the cast of the planet, draws the 
planet towards the cast, and when on the 
western half, in like manner, towards the 
west. 

When tke planets, drawn away by tlieir 
Uchcll’ha^, go eastward vrith the Bhaga- 
nas, it is said there is Dhana in them, and 
Rina in those which are going westward. 
Thus Pata, too, by the proper force of 
R^hu, driveth away north and south, 
■and thus is occasioned the Viksh6pa (e) 
of the moon &c. in due order. 

Pata being iu the western half, drives 
the planet towards the north, and being 
in the eastern half of the Bhatrana, he 
draws it into the south. 

From the Sighra of Mercury and Ve- 
nus when Pata is in that manner situated, 
they too are driven away from that draw- 
ing of Sighra. 

The sun because of the largeness of his 
Mandala 0 is drawn away but very lit- 
tle ; but the moon from the nature of its 
Mandala is thence drawn much away. 

Mars &c. from the nature of their 
forms, are drawn away very far, and with 
great speed, by those divine beings called 
Sighra, Manda, and IJchch’ha j and hence, 
because of their motions, their Dhana (^) 
and Rina {h) may be very great. Drawn 
by those beings, they move in the hea- 
vens, driven by the winds. 

The planets have eight kinds of motion : 
crooked, very crooked, not crooked ; 


(a) Quick. (b) Slow. (c) High, 

/'(t; A fall. Laiitude. 

(S) Circle, orbit, (§) Wealth. (h) Debt. 


slow, slower ; e^en, ^juick and more 
quick. Therein five sorts are to be con- 
ceivedx Tlie very quick may be quick,, 
the slow more slow, the even straight. 
That motion which is crooked may he 
very crooked. I will respectfully tell in 
what manner the ])1anets alwajs proceed to 
an equal state with the Drik dj from the 
power of those respective motions, toge- 
ther with the formation of Kuthas. 

The eighth part of the minutes iu a 
sign is denominated the firs tJyarddha, (J) 
That sum divided by itself and added to 
the dividend, with the quotient deducted, 
forms the second. 

And in this manner are formed the 
twenty-four Jyarddhapiudas, (k) by di- 
viding the last result by the first, and 
having deducted the quotient to the for- 
mer remainder, adtliug it to the divid^id- 
The result is as follows : — 


1st . . . 

225' 

13th.. 

.. 2585' 

2nd... 

449 

14th.. 

.. 2728 

:m ... 

671 

15th . . 

. , 2852 

4tli . . . 

890 

16th.. 

.. 2978 

5th. . . 

1105 

17th.. 

.. 3084 

6th .. , 

1315 

18th.. 

.. 3177 

7th... 

1520 

19th.. 

.. 3256 

8th . . . 

1719 

20th . , 

.. 3321 

9th... 

1910 

21st.. 

.. 3372 

10th... 

2093 

22ud. . 

.. 3409 

11th.. . 

2267 

23rd.. 

.. 3431 

I2th... 

2431 

24th.. 

.. 3438 


'Phe Utkramajyarddha-piuda (/) may 
be found by deducting as you ascend from 
the Vy^arddlia. [m] 


1st .. 

7: 

13th .. 

. 1171 

2nd. . 

. 29 

14th .. 

, 1345 

3d .. 

. 66 

15th .. 

. 1528 

4th.. 

. 117 

16th . . 

. 1719 

5 th. . 

. 182 

17th 

. 1918 

6th.. 

. 261 

18th .. 

. 2123 

7th.. 

. 354 

IDth .. 

. 2333 

8th.. 

. 460 

20th .. 

. 2548 

9th.. 

. 579 

21st .. 

. 2767 

10th., 

. 710 

22d .. 

. 2989 

llth.. 

. 853 

2:id .. 

. 3213 

12th. . 

. 1007 

24th . . 

. 3438 


The Pdraraapakramajj,''* (n) is lily?. 
(7’o be votUinueft,) 


{t) Dnk signifies sight, view, 

O' From J\a~a bow-string, and Arddba, half, 
sine. 

(k) Jyarddlupinda the sum of the Jyarddha, 

(l) Versed sine, (tn) Sen^iatnetre.— >Radioa« 

(n) Sine of greater declunaion. 

4 B 2 
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DUSHWANTA AND SAKUNTALA. 

(yin Episode from the Mahdbhdrata.) 
(Continued from p. 428. > 


When the king was arrived within the 
gi'ove, semblance of Nandana, (the de- 
lightful garden ofindra, the ruler of the 
firmament), he forgot hunger and thirst, 
and was lost in extreme j)leasure : he 
approached the exalted iiennitage, attend- 
ed by his minister, his high priest, and the 
ensigns of royalty ; and being anxjous to 
behold there that holy man, who was, as 
it were, an inexhaustible store of religious 
discipline, he looked about the ieclu>e 
alK)de, which appeared to him like the re- 
gion of liraliiua,* resounding with the 
hum of bees, and charmed wdth flocks of 
various birds : be heard mystic sentences 
from the holy V’edas,f repeated arcoidiug 
to the rules of prosody, by the most emi- 
nent of those who weie skilled in many 
such sentences, and in the perfoimarice of 
various and extensivereligious cererannits. 
The place was rendered glorious by Brah- 
iiiansj experienced in the office of per- 
forming sacrifices, by otlicrs of regulated 
lives, who sweetly sang the Saina Veda,§ 
by such as chanted tlie BharundaSama,§§ 
and by those who had made themselves 
masters of the Atharva Veda,^ all of 
them men of subdued minds, and well 
formed manners. There were some, who 
being greatly .-killed in the Atharva Veda, 
and, on that account, much esteemed by 
those who perform the particular sacrifice 
called Puja-yajn\a, who were repeating 
from that sacred work, according to the 
rules of art : the place resounded with 
the voices of other Brahmans, who were 
employed in the formation of words,** so 
that it resembled the region of tlie blessed 
Brahma. The king heard likewise, on all 
sides, the voices of men e.xperienced in 

• Brahma} tlie creative attribute of the 
Deity. 

+ Vedas j Hindu Scriptures, commonly called 
\ eds or Beds ; the four books of which are now 
in the Bntish Museum. 

1 ffic'dimans properly Br4hmanas, Priests, 

5 SAma-veda. Oue of the four Vedas, oidamed 
to be sung. 

n Bhcirunda-Sama. A particular part of the 
Sama Veda. 

^ AUiarva Veda, The 4th book of the Vedas 
and probably the mmt modern, 

•• The formation of words. Pronouncing ac- 
cording to the riUea of orthoepy and prosody. 


the preparation of every thing necessary 
for performing a sacrifice ; of such as were 
perfect in the priuciyles of moral fitness, 
and in the knowledge of the soul ; of 
thof-e who were skilled in connecting col-^ 
lections of varying textsf f ; of otliors wffio 
were acquainted with parti nil ar offices of 
jcligion, men whose miiid.s were engaged 
in securing salvation to the soul from 
mortal birtlj:^^ ; of tliose who had attain- 
ed a knowledge of the Supreme Being, 
through arguments of iinliibi table proof j 
of such as were professors of gi ammar, 
poetry and logic ; of those who excelled 
in the science of chronology, of such as 
under.stood the nature of matter, motion 
and quality ; of those who were acquaint- 
ed with causes and effects ; of some who 
had studied the language of birds and 
apes§§ ; of those who rested their faith on 
the works of Vjasa([ [1 ; of ntheis who were 
examples in the study of the various books 
of divine origin, and of tlie priiicijial per- 
sonsamong those who court tlie pains and 
troubles of this world. 

Here and there the chief of men beheld 
Brahmans of the highest degree, men of 
subdued passions and austere lives, ab- 
sorbed in the silent contemplation of the 
Deity, or making offerings of Gheeff on 
the holy fire. But when he saw tliose 
who were exercising, with infinite labour, 
their nnany wonderful and extraordinary 
modes of sitting,* he was filled with as- 


+ 1- Skilled in connecting collections of varying 
texts. Reconciling seeming differences in the 
Vedas. 

Securing salvation to the soul from mortal 
birth j abstracting the mind from all worldly 
things, and, as it were, uniting it with the IHfine 
Essence. This kind of absorption is called 
Moksha. 

§$ Who had studied the language of birds and 
apesj vho were acquainted with good and bad 
omens. 

I, VyAsa. The name of one of their Prophets, 
and the reputed author of the Mahabharata, and 
many other works. 

Ghee. The Hindus, even for culinary pur- 
poses, reduce their butter to an oil, which is call- 
ed ghee. 

* Extraordinary modes of sitting; these Hin- 
du Penitents, by way of discipline, bend and dis- 
tort their 1^4 and thighs under them in every un* 
natui%l way that can be conceived. 
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tonishment, and when he beheld the ce- 
j-eraonies performed by the Brahmans in 
their several temples of the Deities, he 
fancied himself in the regions of Brahma. 
The king ^vas never satisfied with behold- 
ingthis very eminent and happy place, so 
replete with all the j)roperties of a sacred 
grove, and protected by the I’eligious fer- 
vour of the son of Kasyapa ; but, at 
length, he entered the paiticular abode of 
that holy man, which was distinguished 
for the beauty of its situation, and was 
surrounded by an assembly of saints xuul 
men devoted to religion, leaving his at- 
tendants without. 

The king upon entering tlje hermitage, 
not seeing there the holy man, and find- 
ing it empty, called ahud, niakinc: the 
forest re-echo with liis voice. A damsel, 
beautiful as the goddess Si i,* lieaiing one 
call, came forth, dressed in flie habit of 
one devoted to the austerities of a reli- 
gious life : and when the black-eyed mai- 
den saw the king Dusliwaiita, siie heartily 
bad him welcome. She saluted him with 
suitable compliments, and marks of at- 
tention and respect ; brought him a seat, 
served him with water to wash his hands 
and feet, and supplied him with other re- 
freshments : she enquired after his health 
and prosperity ; and having shewn him 
such other tokens of civility, as were pro- 
per on the occasion, slie modestly smiled, 
and asked if she could be of further ser- 
vice. 

The king perceiving that she was a 
damsel of a faultless form, paid her due 
respect, and addressed lier, whose speech 

• Goddess Sri, The goddess of good fortune 
and the Hindu Ceres, She is the daughter of 
Viruna, their Neptune, and the consort of 
Vishnu, the preserving quality ; she has many 
other names, of which Lakshmi is the most 
common. 


was as honey, in the following words' 
“ I am come here to do homage to Kan- 
“■ wa, the highly favoured Saint, whi- 
‘‘ ther is he gone ? I pray thee, beautiful 
maiden, inform me.” The damsel, 
whose name was Sakuntala,* thus re- 
plied ; “ My father, Sir, is gone hence 
from the hermitage to fetch some fruit. 
Wait here awhile, and thou wilt see 
him return. 

The king not seeing the saint, and be- 
ing thus addressed by Sakuntala, perceiv- 
ing, too, that she was of a mature age, of 
a graceful mien, and sweetly-smiling 
countenance,shiningwiihpersonal charms, 
with humility, and with the glory of reli- 
gious zeal, and that she was in the prime 
of youtli and beauty, thus exclaimed ; — 
‘‘ Who, and of whom art thou, fair one, 
“ and for what purpose art thou come to 
this forest ? Whence art thou, beauti- 
“ ful maiden, who art blessed with such 
“ per'ional charms, and great endow- 
“ iiients ? I long to know thy story; 
“ then tell it me, for, even at this first 
sight, thou hast stolen away my 
heart.” 

The virtuous Sakuntala, upon being 
thus questioned by the kiiic, answered 
him, in the following word*!. — « Sir, I 
“ am regarded as the daughter of the 
“ holy Kanw'a, a man of fervent zeal, en- 
dued with fortitude, greatness of soul, 
and experience in the duties of rcU- 
“ gion.” 

{To be continued,) 


t Sakuntala, the signification of this name wiU 
appear farther on. Sir Wilham Jones calls her 
Sacontala, but lie had a reason for deviating a 
little ; hi8 mode of spelling Hindu words differ- 
ing from that used here. He represents the 
sound we give in English to double e and diMible 
o by I and u, and for the sound of K he uses C. 


O B S E R V A 1' I O N S 

MADE AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE IN 1712. 


{From a MS. Journal by JF, Pyke.) 


And, th^’cfore, having little to do but 
to loiter up and down the town (for the 
English are restrained from going into 
the country, lest they should carry 
away one of the hills 5) I took notice 


of tlie garden, which is very much de» 
cayed .since I was last here, and made 
almost wholly into a kitchen garden for 
the use of their shipping, and all thdr 
curious plants and flowers carried to a 
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new garden somewhere in tljc country ; 
all tlie description I can give of this 
place, is, therefoie, but little. I got 
a collection of many lizards, snakes, scor- 
pions, and other insects, that has saved 
me the trouble of drawing them, and I 
intend them for the gentlemen of the 
Royal Society, who, 1 suppose, will shew 
tliem to those who desire it ; and also the 
account of the Hottentot people. The best 
printed account of them that I have read 
is by Guy Fathard, one of the Jesuits that 
went to Siam, who, I think, describes 
the place as it then was exactly ; but I 
will add tills, that, whereas, there is a 
generally receiicd report that the women 
wear guts about their legs, but it is not 
.so, but they wear iu that maimer on their 
legs great quantities of thongs of cow or 
horse’s hides, and that indeed does look 
like guts. As for the Tabic land, the 
East India pilot gave a very good sight 
draft or view of it, and also of the Hot- 
tentot people, so that I shall not draw 
them. But as for that high mountain, 
called the Table, I am informed that it is 
not to be ascended but by one tract or 
path, and that within land up the coiiutry 
there are many more such, and all this 
country within land is said to be egregi- 
ously mountainous, even up to Abassiua 
and Job. Ludolphus, in his Ethiopian 
History, is paiticular in his account of 
such mountain.s, folio 28, where he says 
the Alps and Pyrenean mountains, when 
compared with them, aie but low hills. 
Among those mountains,” says he, and 
frequently in the plain itself and in tlie 
middle of the fields, rise up rocks every 
way steep, yet varying their shape, some 
looking afar ofi like towers, some like 
pyramids, some like four square towers, 
built by art, and so even on the sides, as 
if the workman’s hands had done it so ; 
so that there is no way to get to the top 
but by the help of laddeis and ropes, by 
which means they draw up their cattle 
and other necessaries, and yet so spacious 
at the top, that they contain woods, 
fields, meadows, fountains, and, what is 
more wonderful, fish ponds, and all other 
comenicncics for human support. These 
sort of roebs the natives call Amba ; and 
E^ezios say<, in the confines of Amhara, 
towards Shew a, stands Amba Goshen, 
it is a mountain almost impregnable, and 
every way steep, prodigiously high, and 


in the form of a castle, all of frt‘e stone; 
at the top it is..jabout half a Portugal 
league iu breadth ; at the bottom, near 
half a day’s journej about ; at first, easy 
to be ascended, andthen ^teepand rugged, 
insomuch, that the Abasseen oxen, that 
otherwise will clamber like goats, must 
be carried up and let down with ropes. 

Formerly, the miserable Ethiopic princes 
(the younger brothers to the king) were 
here laid up in wild places and low cot- 
tages, among shrubs and wild cedars, 
starved from all things else but air and 
earth, as if they who were descended from 
a higli parentage were to be confined to a 
high and lofty exile. So that the report 
of that being the most upright and re- 
markable mountain, is not true, for there 
are many of that kind, and some that do 
exceed it ; but, as for a sea mark, the 
Table laud is certainly the most remark- 
able that I have seen, and it is also fit 
for a place of confinement, since there is 
no more than one way up to the top ; at 
the top of it there is also a delivering 
place and a large ])ond of rain water, a 
very fresh air and cold weather. I re- 
member also iu 1704, when I was at 
Muscat, in Arabia, they made a steej*- 
rock that had but one passage up, to be a 
prison, and said tlicre were many much 
greater of that sort in the country. 

The Company’s garden ivS a large mile 
round, and toward the middle of one side 
is a small house, where formerly they 
kept divers curiosities, to be seen by 
strangers, but now disregarded and all 
run to ruins. Ail that are left at present 
is, one very large v’hite iiou's skin, 
stuffed ; one she lion of the common 
lion colour ; two very large elks (or ey- 
hints) ; one rein deer or roebuck, as big 
as a large liorse, fine twisted borns like 
an antelope, each horn 4 feet 1 inch long; 
three antelopes, of very large size ; one 
rhinoceros ; one sea calf ; one striped ass, 
which, becdiL'ie last voyage I gave the skin 
to the Uoyal Society, I shall not describe 
now, the tiling itself being there best ex- 
jilained ; one hippopotamus. 'J’hcre lay 
also a great heap of hides of many wild 
beasts in a neglected and nasty manner ; 
but that which I take to be the greatest 
rarity among these things, is the hippo- 
potamus, which 1 will describe over leaf. 

The man who shewed these rarities 
was very ignorant, hut had learned a 
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gallipot word, and said thisbeast was called 
iiippopotaiiuis, and that it was the sea 
horse, though for the shape thereof, it is 
more like a Cliiiia hog than a horse ; all 
that f can say of it is, that this draft is 
like what he called so ; he gave us also a 
story of tlieir deaths, and how these se- 
veral creatures had been killed by engines 
and the subtilty of the Dutch, that is, a 
bait was so fixed to a sort of iron gun or 
blunderbuss, that had the cock set on 
backwards, which drawing the trigger as 
the prey or bait was seized on, the piece 
going off usually shot them in the head, 
breastjor shoulders. The colour appeared 
to be a daik brown, the skin like to that 
of an elephant ; but for the rest of the 
«bew, Father Guy Fathard, iu his voyage 
to Siam, gives a very good account. 

The Dutch people here are mucli more 
civil than those of Batavia, and deseiwe 
a better character, but yet, will trust 
nobody out of sight, nor permit any body 
to sec the country. I took, therefore, 
the more turns about the town, wliich I 
shall describe hy and bye. 

The country appears to abound plenti- 
fully in all things necessary for the use 
of man. The city of Batta is supplied 
lienee with wheat and wine ; here is also 
very good beer brewed, and though not 
altogether so good, yet most sorts of 
grain, and a variety of boiling roots and 
herbage, with a vast variety of European 
and Indian fruits ; here is, aDo, very 
good beef, hogs, and sheep. The late 
governor, when he sold otf his stock to 
go to Holland, left eighteen thousand 
sheep unsold, so great are tlieir stocks in 
cattle ; and I am credibly informed, that 
one woman, of the native Hottentots of 
the place, is possessed of twenty-seven 
thousand sheep, besides vast numbers 
of other cattle. 

The wine of this place is of the Persian 
and of the Ilhcnish kinds, but they liave 
of other sorts, as the niuscadcll, &c. but 
their white wines keep the best. At most 
times of the year, here arc carrots, tur- 
nips, potatoes, cabb.agcs, savoys, cauli- 
flowers, artichokes, peas, beans, and in 
'6uch plenty, that a fleet of ships may be 
supplied with as much as is;nccessary, and 
with verj' good bread. The chief thing 
wanting is wood, of which there is but 
little, but everybody is industrious to 
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plant, and they have many fine young 
trees, of divers kinds, which will fur- 
nish the succeeding generations with 
wood and timber. No art nor diligence 
is wanting to impiovethe place, for every 
man endeavours to advance his plantation 
with wliat is most agreeable to the soil 
of the place. They give good encourage- 
ment, also, to their fishery, which sup- 
plies their shipping with dried and salted 
fish, and with oil for lamps, &c. &c. 
They are possessed of the best part of this 
country j for two hundred and thirty or 
two hundred and fifty miles the Hotten- 
tots, or natives, do willingly become their 
vassals, and the greatest of them think 
tlieir best security is to be under the 
Dutch protection ; the poorer sort gladly 
serve the year about for a calf and a 
lamb, which is the W'ages they give 
among themselves. They have chiefs 
and captains with other characters of 
distinction, who differ from the lower 
sort by a particular ostrich feather, or by 
a staff they carry. 

The air is temperate within land, bat 
the settlement of the Cape itself being 
liable to such frequent hurricanes afllicts 
the inhabitants with swellings, and all 
such other distempers as proceed either 
from great and sudden colds, or of suiw 
feits. 

Neither is the Cape of Good Hope so 
good a security for sitippiug, for there are 
sundry coves, or lesser bays, about it, 
where an enemy may lurk and take up 
straggling or single ships ; at this last sea- 
son, the Frontile did to the Sherborne,and 
to one Dutch ship ; and, also, the mighty 
liurri canes that are so frequent here 
break much of the gi-oimd tackle. There 
lie the ruins, if I may so call tliem, or 
part of the WTCcks of two Dutch ships 
and one English one, that have been 
driven asliorc by stress of weather; the 
castle, also, though of itself a fort, or 
place of strength, and capacious enough 
to contain men for the common defence, 
yet signifies nothing to an enemy’s ship- 
ping, who can take any ship out of the 
road and never come within reach of the 
castle guns. All sorts of naval stores are 
scarce here, not being the growth of the 
place, but all things which are the pro- 
duce of tlie country are in great plenty, 
as is before mentioned. 
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ON THE RESTOTIATION OF LEARN- 
ING IN THE EAST ; « 

Bg Charles Grants Jim, Esq. M. P, M. ~1. 
and Fellow of Maf^daltm Colli'ge. 

Nec remorantur ibi ; sic rcmna summa no\atur 
Semper.— Lucnuun. 

ARGUMENT, 

I. The first part of the Poem describes the de- 
graded state of Hindu Literature during the lat- 
ter part of the last century. The shocks wtiich 
learning sustained from the persecuting bigntiy 
of Aurungzebe, the irruption of Nadir Shah, and 
the intestine divisions to which that irruption 
gave rise, are particularly noticed, 

II. A transition is then made to the ancient 
splendor of Hindu Literature during the period 
tvben India was governed by her native kings. 
The earliest age of authentic Indian Hisiory is 
brought into review ; some account is given of 
the iSetry and Philosophy of V)asa, which dis- 
tinguished succeeding times j and tins Part closes 
with a reference to the last brilliant aera of India, 
when the Poet Calidasa flourished. 

III. Lastly, the revival of Learning on the 
banks of the Ganges, under the auspices of the 
English, and particularly of the Asiatic Society, 
is celebrated. The Poem concludes with antici- 
pating the diffusion of the Arts, the Sciences, 
and the Religion of Great Britain, throughout the 

£S5t. 

Shall these bright hours of rapture 
roll away, 

And mournful years their gloomy wings 
display ? 

^ These beauteous realms shall tyrant 
War deface. 

And fierce Oppression crush my favor’d 
race?’* 

Thus Ganges’ Genius spoke, while yet, 
sublime [clime, 

With Arts and Muses, smil’d his native 


• ThU Poem gained the Buchanan Prize. 

. The Rev. Claudius Buchanan, Vice-Provost 
oC the College of Fort-VVilliam in Bengal, and 
formerly Member of QueeiPs College, Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded lo tlie degree of B. A. 
gave to the University, in 1804 , the sum of two 
hundred and ton pounds} desiring that it might 
be divided into the undermen tioneii prizes. 

I. One hundred pounds for an English Prose 
Pissertation, On the best Means of civilizing 
the Subjects of the British Empire in India ; and 
of diffvi'iing the light of the Christian Religion 
throughou! the Eastern World.” II. Sixty 
poondsfor an Enehsh Poem, ** On the Restora- 
tion of Learning in the East,” III. Twenty-five 
pounds for a Latin Poem on the following sub- 
ject; “Collegium Bengalense.” IV. Twenty- 
five pounds for a Greek Ode on the following 
•object yiVSO'Sa 


And lioh with Science, round the plains 
beloved, 

The golden hours in blooming circle 
moved. 

With grief he saw the future ages rise, 
Daik with their sad and fearful destinies ; 
Maik’d bleeding Science pinion’d to the 
ground, 

And all her blasted trophies withering 
round ! 

With grief he saw, through Time’s un- 
folding shade. 

The fated chiefs in India’s spoils array’d. 
The might of Cas.siin, either Mahmud’s 
sw'ord. 

And firm Cothbeddin, Delhi’s earliest 
lord ; 

Stern Taimur, and th’ imperial thrones 
that tower 

O’er groaning Mathra and the walls of 
Gour. 

Nor midst that brood of blood, a fiercer 
name 

Than Aurungzebe th* indignant eye could 
claim, 

More bold in act, in council more refin’d, 
A form more hateful, or more dafk a 
mind. 

Skill’d to deceive, and patient to beguile 
With sleepless clforts of unwearied toil. 
His youth he shrouds iu consecrated 
bowers. 

Where prayer and penance lead the her- 
mit hours ; 

Yet not to him those bovvers their sweets 
impart. 

The mind composed, smooth brow and 
spotless heart ; 

No sun bright visions with new hues 
adorn [inom ; 

Eve’s purple cloud, or dewy bearns of 
But Fancy wakes for him more grim de- 
lights, [rites. 

War’s imag’d pomp, and Murder’s savage 
And, like the Genius of some nightly 

spell, [cell ; 

Peoples with shapes acciirs’d the wizard 
Keen Hate, Revenge, Suspicion’s arrowy 
glare, [are there . 

And all the blood-stained joys of Guilt 
Thus by fell visions roused th’ usurper 

springs [kings. 

Fierce from his lair, to lap the blood of 
{To be continued,) 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


A VieiD qf the Agricultural, Coni’ 

fhercial, and Financial Interests of 

Ceylon. By A, Bertolacci, Ejsq. 

(Concluded from p. 464.) 

That important branch of revenue had 
formerly been divided, under the adminis- 
tration of the differentGeneral Collectors of 
Districts ; which had, perhaps, prevented 
the knowledge of the commercial interests 
of the island from being concentrated, and 
brought to light. Upon taking charge of 
this new department, I felt the necessity 
of forming such statements as could en- 
able me to judge of the general balance of 
our foreign trade. Of the years 1806, 7, 
8, and 9, I could form but an imperfect 
idea ; because no regulations had been 
established to ascertain the share which 
our own merchants Imd taken in that com- 
merce ; although it was known that 
foreign merchants and foreign capital 
were very extensively employed in it. In- 
formation was also wanted on the pro- 
portion of fi-eight belonging to Ceylon : 
nor had the exports coast ways been dis- 
tinguished from those that were made out 
of the island. Not being able to collect 
these particuldi'S from official documents 
and accurate dates, 1 was obliged to de- 
pend, in making out my calculations, for 
the four years above mentioned, upon the 
judgment of thebest-mformed merchants, 
and upon iny own obseiTations and con- 
jectures, I collected, however, authentic 
mateiials, to form, for tliose years, good 
statements of the quantities and value of 
all the goods imported and exported ; 
which could not be done for any period 
prior to 1806, as the accouu(;> of the 
Custom-houses had been blended with 
those of other departments. From the 
first of January, 1810, the calculations 
that have been made, respecting the ba- 
lances of tidde, «»re iuuuded upou informa- 
tion to be depended upon, as niucli as a 
subject of such intricacy will admit nf. j 
shall have occasion hereafter to Icaa the 
reader through the statements of all the 
Imports and Exports of the Colony ; and 
into aoo isideration of the interests both 
of Government and ot individuals, in the 
general balant^s of its commerce. It will 
suffice here to call the attention to the 
following sums-total, appearing in the an- 
nexed Tables, No.s. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, 
which shew the value of all the Imports 
and Exports made from the year 1806 to 
1813 , inclusive c namely,—. 

Asiatic Jourru^^o. 18 , 


Rlx-DoUars. Rix- Dollars. 

1806. Imports .... 3,727,100 

Exports 2,727,804 

1807. Imports 3,387,302 

Exports 2,915,196 

1808. Imports 3,303,695 

Exports 3,039,466 

1809. Imports .,2,635,235 

Exports 2,660,795 

1810. Imports .. ..3,112,748 

Exports 2,777,997 

1811. Imports . , . .3,574,313 

Exports 2,781,633 

1812. Imports .... 4,215,399 

Exports 2,442,895 

1813. Imports ,... 6,378,739 

Ex|x>its 2,443,940 

From these sums, however no balance 
is struck ; as it would be incorrect, for 
several reasons. First, the total of the 
exports made coast ways are inserted 
among the others. Secondly, the prices 
of the goods imported and exported are 
both taken agreeably to tho>e in the 
Ceylon markets; by which means, in the 
former, the profits of the importing mer- 
chants are included ; but, in the latter, 
the profits of the exporter are not con- 
sidered. To foim some idea of a correct 
balance ot debits and credits between the 
Ceylon merchant and the foieign mer- 
chants, it WHS necessary to have some 
knowledge of the share whicli the latter 
had in the trade of Imports to Ceylon, and 
ot the Exports from it ; and, lastly, it was 
necessary to disengage from the transac- 
tions of individuals, those of the Ceylon 
Goverumei't ; which, by reference to the 
said Tables, from No. 1 to 7, inclusive, 
will be seen tliere are intermixed ; as the 
rinnaiiion, pearls, &c. outheEx(»ort side ; 
rice, and other goods, both in the imports 
and Exports. 

All these considerations, however, be- 
ing made, with as much care as the dilB- 
culty of the subject and ciirumstances 
would permit, I found the following to be 
the result, resi»ecting tlie balancvi be- 
tw^een Ceylon and foreign inercliauts : — 
namely, — 

Average of theyeais 1806, 7. 

Goods imported and debir.s cre- 
ated acaiiist tl.e Ceylon mer- 


chants 3,049,055 

Good" ex [tor ted and credits cre- 
ated in ta\oiir of them 1,707,991 


Balance against them 1,311,864 


VoL. iir. 4 c 
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IhOy In:poi'ts, Ac 2,908,()58 

Expoitss, &c i,r)r)r),4r>i 

Balance I,:]53,207 

lt09. 'inports, Ac 2,299,861 

Expoit'’, 6cc 1,690,412 

Balance 609,449 

1810. Imports, &c 2,160,835 

Exports, &r 2,074,638 

Balance 386,177 

1811. Imports, &c 2,918,314 

Exports, &c 1,913,698 

Balance 1,004,616 

1312. Imports, &c 3,113,3i?0 

Exports, &c 1,706,863 

Balance 1,406,457 

1813, Imports, &c 4^749,220 

Exports, Ac 2,329,287 

Balance 2,419,933 


The reader III remark some coinci- 
dence between the (ilteratiini uf the ex- 
flange in the^e yeai**, and tlie balance of 
trade. From tlie year 1806 to 1809, while 
the balance*' wcie hccomin,!; more favour- 
able to the inland, the value of bills on 
Madras did not n^e, on an average, be- 
yond sixty fanams, or ti\e rix dollars for 
a star-pa^oda, but remained pretty steady 
at that rate, or only, at times, one or one 
aud a half fanam h)wcr. It could not, 
in fact, ri'C beyond sixty fananis, so long 
as there weie in the island silvei rix-dol- 
lars to be expoited t») the continent of 
-fudia; where they could be sold at that 
rate, (namely, five for a star-pagoda,) 
which was about their intrinsic value, by 
the silver they cr>ntained.* 

I have likewise stated, that, during 
this period, the Colonial (lovenimeut 
issued, oceaxionaily, accommodation bills 
to public servants; which being in great 
part brought into tl'e market, through 
nany channels, contiihuteil to keep the 
exchange neaily at pur with the inirin'^ic 
value of tlie Ceylon coin. The si!\er 
coin, however, was gradually disappear- 
ing. In the year 1809, the new silver 
com, whicti was 10 per cent, worse In al- 
loy than the coin of 1802, 3, 4, and 5, 
had re[)laccd it : and I am inclined to be- 
lieve thi^ to have been the cause of the ex- 
change then falling to sisty-threc fanams 


• Fwe fix dollars mike prec.sely sixty fanams, 


for a stnr-pagoda, instead of sixtyi not- 
withstanding tlie balance was still im- 
proving. 

The exchange then appears to have 
been under the comhineil influence of the 
iutriu'^ic value of the coin and the balance 
of trade. Had it been acted upon merely 
by the balance of trade, It miuht have be- 
come much more favourable to the island 
than the rate of sixty fananis per star-pa- 
goda, while that balance of tiade was so 
rapidly improving as it did from 1806 to 
1810; but the actual defect of intrinsic 
value in the rix-dollar pi evented it. 

Towards the close of the year 1811, 
began the scarcity of grain, and the great 
dearth w'ith which the island was visited, 
till the year 1813 inciu'^iive. The yearly 
balance of trade grew worse ; from 
386,177 lix-doUars, of the year 1810, to 
2,749,220 rix- dollars, tlie balance of the 
year 1813. The Ceylon exchange fell from 
sixty-three to eighty fanams to a star-pa- 
goda; and, by the year 1812, all the sil- 
ver coin, and great part of the copper, 
bad disappeaied from the island. 

In this distressed state of things, 
the Author fears, that to recom- 
mend efficient means for placing 
the currency upon a solid and 
proper footing ; and to ameliorate 
the exchange, will prove a more 
difficult task than it has been to 
point out the causes which have 
occasioned its present depressed 
condition. If those causes are to 
be found in the deterioration of the 
coin, and the unfavorable balance 
of trade, it must be admitted that 
the remedy can only be obtained 
by bringing the intrinsic value of 
coin more on a level with its nomi- 
nal value, and by adopting every 
measure that can improve the agri- 
cultural and commercial state of 
the country. But it will also ap- 
pear evident that no single uncon- 
nected measure will be of any 
avail. 

Were there not a large balance 
of trade against the merchants of 
the island, it might be equally con- 
ducive to give steadiness to the 
currency, either to raise the intrin- 
sic value of the rix-dollar in silver, 
to the full amount of its nominal 
value, or to lower the latter to a 
par with the low state of the coin. 
If it be tbeiefoce most urgent to 
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prevent, any further detriment both 
to the solid and permanent interests 
of government, and of the colony 
at large, the Author would recom- 
mend, as the first measure, to raise 
the intrinsic value of the silver rix- 
dollars to two shillings, by coining 
silver rix-dollars with ten per cent, 
alloy, and containing such a quan- 
tit}^ of pure metal, that ten rix- 
dollars may, according to the ge- 
neral average of silver, be worth 
one pound sterling. 

In order to meet the claims and 
satisfy the honest interest of the 
public servants, civil and military, 
he recommends the issue of bills 
to them at par, in part of their 
pay, in as great a proportion as 
government shall be able to afford, 
as it is only by that means that the 
value of the other portion ot* it, 
paid by them in Treasury notes, 
can be supported. It would be 
highly beneficial to encourage 
both the Ceylon merchants and 
the public servants, to take an in- 
terest in the investments of the 
island, which could be disposed of 
in the London market by the colo- 
nial agent, or others, that might 
be appointed by the joint consent 
of the parties concerned. Nothing 
would be more conducive to the 
general prosperity of the island 
than the formation of a well-regu- 
lated partnership of that nature, 
which would employ the capital 
and savings of tlie public servants 
in the manner most beneficial to 
the colony, namely, the encourage- 
ment of ail exports, and the obtain- 
ing for them the highest sale prices ; 
the opening of the most extensive 
market for them, and the formation 
ofalargefundof credit in England. 
It is true that the quantity of goods 
exported would not immediately 
be increased; and they are already 
too few to balance the value of 
those imported ; but the selling of 
those exports at a higher price than 
that which they now obtain on the 
continent of India, would greatly 
tend to diminish Uie present unfa- 
vorable balance of trade. 
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The advantages to be derived 
to Ceylon from the sale of arack 
?md cocoa-nut oil in England, are 
incalculable, because the island 
may, in the course of ten or twelve 
years, be made to produce them 
in a much larger quantity ; and be- 
cause the sale of those articles m 
England, being both the produce 
of the same tree, would raise the 
price of all the Ceylon arack, 
which is now sold in India. The 
consequence of this improvement 
would be, a decreased demand of 
bills for completing the commercial 
remittances 

U he remaining part of this book 
is occupie,. m remarks and discus- 
sions, equally important to the 
prosperity of this interesting colo- 
ny, and which confer no common 
credit on the comprehensive mind 
and persevering spirit of the acute 
and experienced Author. 

Book II, contains a view of the 
agricultural and commercial inte- 
rests of the island. 

Our author now enters into a 
specific examination of the differ- 
ent articles of exportation, and 
importation. And in doing this, 
lie discusses, step by step, the va- 
rious connuerchil, manufacturing, 
and agricultural interests, of the 
colony. 

Under thirteen different num- 
bers, or heads, he details the ar- 
ticles of exportation, as arising 
from the products and manufac- 
tures of the colony. The four- 
teenth includes “ goods imported.” 

Number I. contains an account 
of Arack, Toddy, Mirra, and Ja~ 
gery ; which, as being particularly 
important and interesting, to the 
general, as well as commercial 
classes of readers, we shall give 
in the author’s words : — 

I take, first, the article that stands at 
the head ot the Kxports—I mean arack. 
This spirituous li ^uor, — the toddp from 
which it is distilled, — the mirra, a much 
milder beveiage than the toddy, without 
acidity or poweis of intoxicati<>o,--ihc 
cocoa-nut and its milk,— the cocoa nut 
oil,— the a kind of sugar,— and 

the coir, from which ropes arc made, arc 
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all productions of the same tree ; in my 
opinion, the richest known in the world. 
The Oil and the coir I shall describe under 
their appropriate heads ; the arack, toddy, 
mirra, andjagery, will be treated of in 
this. 

From the statements of Exports for 
eight succe^sive years, to which I have re- 
/ ferred the reader, it appears that the aver- 
age quantity of arack exported yearly may 
be statetl at 5200 leagers, of one hundred 
and fifty gallons each, at eighty rix*dol- 
lars per leager. prime cost, for the spirit 
at the place of exportation ; and about 
twenty-five rix-dollars for the cask, and 
eight ti\ dollars per leager paid as a duty 
on exportafitoi. 1 shall mention a few 
words, first, respecting the drawing of the 
toddy, and manufacturing of the arack, 
and pa>s aft< rvvards to consider it in its 
commercial importance, as. vne of the 
great Export-* of the colony. 

Some mistaken ifleas have been enter- 
tained, by late authors, as to that part of 
the tree from which the toddy is extracted, 
Ii is neither from the stock of the leaves, 
nor from the main body of the tree, tiiat 
this juice is obtained, by making an in- 
cision in it ; but by cutting off the top of 
those stocks, which bring out the flower 
at the extremities, and which, if not cut 
for the purpose of drawing the toddy, 
would bear the fruit. These stocks are a 
foot and a half, two feet, or two feet and 
a half long ; and something less than a 
man’s wrist in thick.ness. In order to 
obtain either toddy or mirra, part of the 
process is the same : I shall state where 
they differ. Arack is distilled from toddy ; 
the jagery is manufactured from the mirra. 
The same stock will give either toddy or mir- 
ra, ’fhe latter, however, is always clearest 
and sweetest, when extracted from the 
youngest stocks. Upon each tree, two or 
three flower-stocks may be appropriated 
at the same time to the drawing of toddy. 
In twelve or fifteen days, that source is 
destroyed by the repeated cuttings that 
must be made, in order that the liquor 
may fl^w freely : if this be neglected, the 
viscosity of the juice, which condenses on 
the outer ])art of the stock, where it has 
been cut, hinders the liquor from flowing. 
To obtain the best mirra, the stock should 
be cut before the flower begins to open : 
when, by repeated cuttings, tlie flower- 
stock has been destroyed, neither mirra 
nor toddy are any longer to be procured. 
To receive the liquor, an earthen pot is 
lied to the flower-stock, after it is cut. 
*ro obtain mirra, the pot must be changed 
twice in the day, well cleaned and dried, 
and the same pot may then be employed 
again. For the toddy, the pot is not 
changed ; which makes it acquire a strong 
acid smell, occa.sions fermentation in the 
liquor that flows into it, and produces also 
a heat, which causes the flower stock to 


draw from the tree a greater quantity of 
juice than whefi the clean pots for mirra 
are used. A flower-stock put to draw 
toddy will give one-third more than of 
mirra, and somri inie*- half. A good 
healthy flow ei-.'stock . * ield about three- 
fourths of a gallon o. to idv iu twenty-four 
hours ; namely, halt a gallon in the morn- 
ing at eight o’clock, and a quarter of a 
gallon at five in the evening : it will give 
of mirra proportionably le.-jS, as I have 
above stated. The jagery is made from 
mirra. 1 have seen one gallon of mirra 
produce one pound and a half of good fine 
jagery. When mirra is drawn merely for 
the purpose of di inking, nothing is put to 
the pots on being hung to the flower- 
stock ; but when jagery is to be made 
from it, a small quantity of the hark of 
the tree, called Hrill-gass, is scraped and 
left in the pot. 'J'he baik must he dry* ; 
and it has then the power of refining the 
mirra, and of producing a quicker conden- 
sation when the mirra is exposed to a slow 
fire ; the mirra, however, mu>< be strained 
when it is placed in the boiling |K)t, and 
the bark of the liall-gass taken off. To 
make the jagery, it only requires to boil 
the mirra upon a slow fire, until it acquires 
consistency, and turns of a whitish hue. 
It must, in the mean time, be kept con- 
stantly stirring, and have the scum taker! 
from it. When it has acquired the con- 
sistency of cream, a small quantity ot 
jagery, already hardened, is put into the 
pot, and melted with a spoon : the liquid 
is then poured intococoa-nut shells, where, 
iu less than ten minutes, it acquires the 
consistency of sugar, and is fit for use. 
If the mirra be not allowed to reach the 
degree of consistency above suggested, it 
forms meliisses, in which part of the 
jagery crystallizes, like sugar-candy. It is 
said that jagery is subject, in the course 
of a few weeks, to return to a liquid state, 
and then it turns acid ; but if originally 
left in the state of melasses, it may be pre- 
served for a considerable length of lime 
iu casks, without suffering any alteration. 
Some manufacturers of Jagery place in tjie 
pot a small quantity of cAunam^ or lime : 
this produces the same effect of giving con- 
sistency to the mirra, when exposed to 
fire ; but it darkens the colour of the 
renders it inferior in taste and 
wholesomeuess. 

Jagery is likewise made from the pal- 
myra-trees, which are cultivated in great 
numbers in the districts of Manar and 
Jaffnapatam. There is, however, a par- 
ticular tree, c^led the ntpere, or jagery- 
tree, from which this kind of sugar is ma* 
nufactured in the same nuuiner as fros 9 i 
the rocoa-tree. From the nipere, no fruit 
that is eatalde is derived, but it yields 
toddy as well as mirra, and, aa I am in* 
formed, good arack can be distilled from 
that toddy. 
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In the same cocoa-nut tree, some of the 
flower-stocks may be left to yield fruit, 
while toddy or uiirra are drawn from 
others ; hut this practice is not followed 
by the nativ s'' It is supposed that the 
tree way not be injured by it, but it does 
not give a j;reater produce than wlien it 
is made to vieid either toddy or fruit, ex- 
clusively. Toddy is drawn for six or eight 
months only in the year, and the tree 
left to recover itself during the driest 
season. 

When the pot is> tied to tlje flower- 
stock, the mouth of it must be left open and 
unco veretl ,, else the fermentati®u would be 
so strong as to destroy the flower-stock. 
In drawing toddy, no pai t of the hall-gass, 
nor lime, are placed in the pot : it is only 
the acidity which the rcssel acquires, by 
not being frequently cleansed, thatgivesto 
the toddy its pecroar taste and strengtli. 

From toddy arack is distilled, in the 
same manner as brandy from wine, with 
the assisran. e of a coniinon still. Four 
hundred gallons of toddv will yield, from 
the first distillation, one hundred gallons 
of callus <tkvr : and this quantity of weak 
spirit, being submitted to the same opera- 
tion, w'ili yield fifty gallons of calUcakeVy 
or arack of the same strength as good 
brandy (1 believe, 25 under Loudon proof.) 
}f this arack be again distilled, it produces 
one half the quantity of the strongest 
spirit. 

All toddy produces the same quantity 
of arack, whether it be drawn from one 
tree or another, and however different the 
soils may be wdiere those trees aie planted. 
The natives also state, tliat they obtain 
the same quantity of arack from new tod- 
dy, as fiom tiial which has been kept for 
several days ; but the latter toddy is more 
pungent to tiie taste, and has greater 
powers of intoxication : at the end of 
twelve or fourteen days it turns into 
vinegar, when it can no longer be distilled 
into arack. 

The callwaker may be kept six or seven 
months, without injury, before distilling 
into arack. It has an uppleasant taste, 
/.nd is not dnink in that state : if kept 
beyond the time here mentioned, it under- 
goes an acid fermentation, but does not 
make good vinegar ; — it is, in fact, good 
for nothing. 

Tlie toddy vinegar improves by being 
kept a long time, and by a small quantity 
of the bark of the Moronga-ti'^ b«ing in- 
fused Into it*. Sometimes the Gmrca 
fruit is used for the same purpose ; but 
this considerably changes the taste of the 
vinegar, and thwefore it is not recommend- 
ed by the natives. 

As other authors have given a descrip- 
tion of the cocoa-nut tree, I shall abstaiu 
from inserting it here. I mirst, however. 


• This iMik has the taste of horse-radish. 


correct the error which some have fallen 
into, in supposing that the coat, or web, 
which grows round the young stocks of 
the leaves, is used kox gunnif cloth. It has, 
indeed, the appearance of it in itself ; for 
it is spun by nature : but the fibres are by 
far too coarse tu be used as cloth. The 
pieces of this web generally grow to about 
a foot square ; but the texture is so im- 
perfect, that no use could be made of them 
by sewing them together. It is an equal 
error, to suppose they are employed in 
making paper ; for so little of this web 
grows upon each tree, that it would not be 
worth the pains of collecting, 

A full-grown and healthy tree will give 
fifty or sixty nuts in the year ; which may 
upon the average, be estimatetl at one 
stiver or pice each. The finest trees 
are to be seen growing in soft 
ground, that is not marshy, or in 
sandy soil. It delights in a maritime si- 
tuation, and abounds throughout the 
whole coast between Colombo and Ma- 
tura ; so that, for the length of about a 
hundred miles, nothing is presented to the 
view but a cocoa-nut garden, almost unin- 
terrupted. U flourishes so very near the 
sea, that its roots are in many places 
washed by its waters, without injury to 
the tree, until it is actually underminedf . 
It is likewise remarkable, that those trees 
which are nearer the shore all bend their 
heads towards the sea, notwithstanding 
the violence of the south-west winds, 
which blow incessantly, in that quarter, 
from May to September inclusive, auil the 
regular sea-breezes, which prevail in the 
day, tliiriug February, March, and April. 
In addition to which circumstances, they 
are perfectly sheltered from all winds 
blowing on the land side. 

’’Fhe cocoa-nut tree, however, is often 
planted in harder soil, where its growth is 
by no means so quick, or, when fuU 
grown, so productive : in some places I 
have known it entirely fail : and, as soft 
soil is not everywhere to he found, it is 
greatly to be lamented that the indolence 
of the natives causes them to neglect the 
planting of those trees in sucli a manner as 
would ensure perfect success in almost 
any ground. When they are three or four 
years old, their roots acquire such consis- 
tency, that they will spread into >trong 
hard soil ; and if proper beds, of about six or 
seven feet in diameter, were piepared with 
good soft mould, it would ensure the moat 
flourishing growth in almost any soil. 
This bed ought to sink tliree or fota: 
inches under the general surface of the 
ground, in order to keep near the roots of 
the plant tljc moisture which the wit^ 
spreading leaves at the top of H collect. 


t On the above. men tionetf coast, the sea ha* 
of late gamed over the land, and some cocoa-nut 
trees have been destroyed. 
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by their shape and position, rotind the 
Stem, and down which it runs. Where 
the soil is slopiiis?, tiie making of these 
beds is a matter of the hist importance, 
to p^e^e^ve the moisture lequired tor the 
nourishment of the plant : yet this is 
totally neglected. It would well repay 
the labour or expense ; for a good tree 
will yield fruit for fifty or sixty years, and 
even longer, without any further trouble 
to the owner, but to receive its produce. 
A tree, growing in a good soil, and vrcll 
attended to in its youth, protected from 
the bite of cattle, and from some insects 
that destroy the tenderest part of the 
young stock in the first or second year, 
wdll yield fruit or toddy at six years old, 
and even sooner ; but when neglected, 
will produce nothing until the tenth or 
tweltih year. 

When the cocoa-nut tree is yielding 
fruit, it can be put to arack immediately ; 
but when it yields arack, it will requiie 
several months (six or seven, and some- 
times a year) before any fruit can be had 
from it. 

I shall now return to the arack, consi- 
dered as an article of exportation, I have 
already stated the quantity annually taken 
out of the island at 5,200 leageis of 150 
gallons. The natives of Ceylon are still 
negligent in manufacturing this spiiit, by 
hot giving it sufficient strength ; and it is 
often found to be under the proof of 
brandy ; notwithstanding the advantages 
that would be derived to the exportei s, in 
the diminution of export duties, freight, 
and other charges, by having it strougei-. 
Tlie exporting wholesale merchants, at the 
sea-ports, are in the habit of making ad- 
vances to the distillers of arack, wlio are, 
in general, the owners of the cocoa-nut 
gardens, for arack to l)e delivered at the 
exporting seasons*. It is the interest of 
the distiller to give weak spirit, and tliat 
of the merchants to have it strong ; but 
as the advances are made, and the recovery 
of them is often attended with much 
trouble and uncertainty, so the merchants 
are often induced to take thenrack lower 
in strength than the proof agreed upon. 

The two late wars put a stop to 
the importation of Batavia arack 
in the continent of India, until that 
island fell under our possession, 
when tlie want of a market had 
occasioned the discontinuance of 
the manufacture of that spirit, 

♦ The poverty of the dinillcra som<;uni<=s 
makes these j.dvanccs neces.aiy. All of tiu m 
demand them, and cuter into diflerent trades by 
these means. Ib^y always offer their arack 
much cheaper for advapees than for ready money 
iljat the wholesale inercliantP. or expoiter* can 
nfdom withstand the temptatMin. It wonlJ, in 
ma ly insunces, te much to their advanta-^e jf 
th'.y did, 


which is there made from paddy. 
Compared with the Bengal rum, 
the Ceylon arack is, by common 
consent, admitted to be incompa- 
rably tlie most wholesome liquor, 
and is manufactured about thirty 
per cent, cheaper. Madras is the 
chief market for this commodity, 
and its great vent is in the supply 
of His Majesty’s navy in India, 
the army under the Madras Pre- 
sidency, and the consumption of 
the natives in that towm and its vi- 
cinity. The duty, levied at Cey- 
lon upon the exportation of arack, 
amounts to about ten per cent. 

No. 2. includes pepper, coffee 
and cardamom. The author ad- 
vances little on these articles. The 
plant, which produces the first, is 
a creeper, that spreads itself with 
luxuriance over the branches of 
large trees. Much of it could be 
produced, if the Ceylonese paid 
attention to its cultivation ; as there 
is hardly a soil which would not 
produce it in abundance. The 
fruit, when gathered, requires no 
farther care, than to have it well 
dried ; but so small is the quan- 
tity produced, that the East India 
Company provide themselves, on 
the Malabar coast, with the quan- 
tity, which is required to fill up the 
vacancies left by the cinnamon 
bales, in making up the ship’s 
load. Pepper preserves the cin- 
namon during the voyage home. 

Coffee grows remarkably well in 
Ceylon, and is of an excellent qua- 
lity, when it has not been gathered 
unripe, and when proper care is 
taken in drying it. 

The cardamom of Ceylon, al- 
though held in estimation as an ar- 
ticle of trade, is accounted great- 
ly inferior to that, which grows on 
the coast of Malabar, and is sold 
at only one-third of the price. 

No. 3. relates to the arreca nut, 
which our author states as a very 
important article of Ceylon pro- 
duce, and exportation. It was es- 
teemed a great source of revenue 
by the Dutch government, who 
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made an exclusive trade of it. 
The Britisli government, however, 
adopted the wiser plan of leaving 
this trade perfectly free. The 
Ce 3 don arreca nuts are, chiefly, 
exported to the Coromandel and 
Malabar coasts, particularly the 
former. Some arreca nuts are 
imported on the Coromandel coast 
from Acheen, but they are of a 
very inferior kind, those of Ceylon 
being the best in India. We have, 
therefore, a kind of monopoly in 
this article, and consequently, can 
ask a very high price, without pre- 
judice to the trade, except by the 
diminution that maybe occasioned 
in its consumption. But, as it is a 
luxury, in which the natives of In- 
dia can indulge themselves, at a 
very trifling expense, according to 
the price of that commodity, the 
author is inclined to think, that 
w^ere government to give up any 
part of the export-doty, no benefit 
would be derived to the island 
from that measure. The conse- 
quence most likely to happen 
would be, a fall in the price of the 
article on the coast of Coromandel, 
without increasing the consump- 
tion, and thereby giving no en- 
couragement to greater production. 

No. 4^. relates to the product, 
and trade, of tobacco. The pros- 
perity of the peninsula of Jaffna- 
patam, situated at the most north- 
ern extremity of the island, de- 
pends chiefly upon the cultivation 
and sale of tobacco, of a quality 
peculiar to that soil, and prepared 
in a particular manner for chew- 
ing. The same kind of that arti- 
cle, is not supplied by any other 
part of India ; and the natives of 
Travancore are so much attached 
to it, that the Raja derives consi- 
derable sums, by farming the ex- 
clusive privilege of selling that to- 
bacco-— or, more frequently, by 
the Raja himself exclusively im- 
porting that commodity into his 
dominions, and selling it to the re- 
tailers, at a very advanced price. 
The author attaches much interest 
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to the nature, and effects of this 
monopoly, and to the measures, 
which have been adopted by the 
colonial government, to counteract 
it. But our limits compel us to 
refer the reader to the work itself, 
on this subject. 

No. 5. gives an account of Coir. 
The husk of the cocoa nut produ- 
ces a coarse filament, which cer- 
tain low classes of the people pre- 
pare and spin by hand, in which 
state it is called Coir. It is sup- 
posed, that in the time of the 
Dutch, nearly three millions of 
pounds of this substance were actu- 
ally manufactured in the districts 
of Colombo, Matura, and Point 
de Galle. In the former, howe- 
ver, not one -thirtieth part of the 
husk of the cocoa-nut was applied 
to that purpose ; and, unfortu- 
nately, the natives have not at all 
turned their industry to it, since 
the English have had possession 
of the country. The author de- 
tails the measures adopted by the 
Dutch government, in regard to 
this article. But he informs us, 
that the English have pursued a 
more liberal system, by allowing 
the free manufacture, and exporta- 
tion, of Coir, and by levying do 
other duty than that of five per 
cent, ad valorem. 

No. 6. includes cocoa-nuts, co- 
coa-nut oil, and copperas. 

These three are productions of 
the same tree. The copperas is 
the pulp of the cocoa-nut, after it 
has been cut in slices, and exposed 
to the ^n for some time, until ail 
the watery substance is evaporat- 
ed, and only the oily left. Our 
author most earnestly recommends 
a large export of cocoa-nut oil, to 
the English markets. He says, 
more may be done for Ceylon by 
that means, than by almost atty 
other, that can be devised. By 
opening a market lor that commo- 
dity, Ceylon may be made rich be- 
yond our present expectations. 
Besides the common use for burn- 
ing in lampS; excellent soap and 
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candles are made with it. It is 
also employed with advantage, and 
considerable saving, in the manu- 
facture of cloth, instead of Galli- 
poli oil. Some glass-blowers have 
stated to the author, that they pre- 
fer it to any other oil, or substance 
for burning, in consequence of its 
giving the most intense fire. This 
oil acquires consistency at seventy 
degrees of Fahrenheit's thermome- 
ter; and, therefore, will not be 
subject to leakage, except during 
the warmest part of the voyage. 
The export duties in Ceylon 
amount only to five per cent, on 
the prime cost. Of the other 
charges for bringing it into the 
London market, the speculating 
merchant will be the best judge. 

No. Y- relates to wood, planks, 
and timber. Under this head, the 
author gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of wood 
produced in Ceylon,— namely, the 
Calamander, the Homander, and 
Ream •wood, the Jack-wood and 
Iron-Wood ; and of the advantages, 
which may be derived from the 
large forests of Morotto, Alma- 
nille, Hindoo, and some Teak, 
which may be all employed in 
ship-building. Ceylon produces 
excellent materials for masts, and 
yards, of large ships. If king's 
docks be constructed at Trinco- 
malee, the public would reap great 
advantage by employing the island 
wood, for the building and repair- 
ing of men of war. The bringing 
into full use, the great resources 
of that cokmy, in this respect, is 
an object of the first magnitude ; 
particularly since such inexhaus- 
tible stores have been opened to 
us, by the possession of the Can- 
dian territory. 

Nos. 8 to No. 14 inclusive, con- 
tain infonnation highly, if not 
equally, important with the prece- 
ding, on the Palmyra Reapers and 
Refers, Pearls, precious Stones, 
Rice, other Grain, and Roots, 
Cloth, Sugar, and goods vnpwUd. 

On each of these subjects, the 


comprehensive and reflecting mind 
of the author, dwells, in propor- 
tion to its relative value to the co-r 
lony, and the general interests of 
the British nation. We cannot, 
therefore, too earnestly recom- 
mend the attention of our readers 
to the work itself, being unable, 
without selecting more than is con- 
sistent with our limits, to do jus- 
tice to the author’s views. We 
proceed, therefore, to 

Book III. concerning the Pub- 
lic Revenue. The author divides 
this into two distinct branches. 
The first, derived from sources, 
unconnected with taxation. 

The second, comprehending all 
the taxes ; — namely, 1 . Land Tax. 

2. Taxes upon all other property. 

3. Taxes on consumption. * 4. Ca- 
pitation Tax. — -Under the first 
head, the reader's attention is 
principally called t6 the article of 

Cinnamon — The author en- 
larges on the cultivation, and 
trade, of this commodity, under 
the Dutch government ; and after 
giving information on various to- 
pics connected with them, re- 
marks — that as we have now ef- 
fected the conquest of the interior 
of the island, where cinnamon is 
to be plentifully obtained, it may 
be a matter for serious considera- 
tion, whether government may not 
disencumber itself of the whole es- 
tablishment, and purchase this ar- 
ticle from the natives at a fixed 
price. This would stimulate the 
general industry of the country, 
and induce its inhabitants to culti- 
vate this plant, the bark of whi<^ 
would, probably, cost government 
less than it now does, by the 
charges of the present establish- 
ment. 

The other sources of revenue un- 
der the gen^ol heads stated, and 
which the im^or displays and dis- 
cusses, with his usual regard to 
the good of the colony and the 
mother country, are the Pearl and 
the Chank Fisheries — the Choy- 
theexportationof Shark-fins, 
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mid the ^ca-urcliin — the cultiva- 
tion anct trade of Sdppau'wood^ and 
the Stud in the islands of Deltt and 
Two Erothers. He then pro- 
ceeds to the Second Part of 

Book III. which contains the 
second branch, into which he had 
divided the Public Revenue, name- 
iV, the TfiJccs. 

'I'lie author’s observations on the 
original tenure of land in Ceylon, 
and the taxes connected ndtli it are 
very interesting. As we cannot 
enter into the detail of them, we 
must content ourselves with stat- 
ing the opinion which he advances, 
that the tenure,, under wliich land 
is held in Ceylon, is a bar to the 
improvement of agriculture ; for it 
cannot be expected, that those 
holders of it, who must pay so 
much as one -fourth, or onc-half of 
the produce to government, will 
feel tiuit intf-'rest which they would, 
if they expected to reap the whole 
benefit of their exertions, or of the 
expense bestowed upon the land. 

Our author takes in their regu- 
lar course, and bestows due re- 
marks on Taxes y falling upon all 
kinds of property Stamps, used 
in the transfer of moveable, and 
immoveable property — Fees, paid 
on Judicial Processes — Per Cenf-^ 
a^c, paid on Goods sold by public 
auction Taxes upon Consumption 
— Sea Custoyns — Land Cu&teyyns — 
Sait^ as a source of revenue capa- 
ble of still increasing it, and act- 
ing as a substitute for others, 
which are liable to objection — Dif- 
ferent taxes comprehended under 
the head of Licenses — PosTOffice 
— Baita — and, lastly. Capitation 
Taxes. 

Having taken a separate view of 
these various branches of revenue, 
he calls the attention of his read- 
ers to the consideration of several 
general remarks. 

The total amount of the reve- 
nue, collected annually, from 1809 
to 1812, was as follows : — 

In 1809 — 3,006,210 rix-dollars. 
1810—2,687,065 do. 
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1811.— 2,926,228 do. 

1812— 3,028, 'I-IG do. 

In the first of these years, there 
was a Pearl-Fishery, wdiich gave 
24<9,2S8 rix-dollars, and there was 
none in the following years. The 
otlier branches of revenue, there- 
fore, appear to have considerably 
augmented ; and this augmenta- 
tion has arisen from the produc- 
tiveness of the taxes. As no new 
taxes of consequence were impos- 
ed during the period, the evident 
conclusion is, that we must attri- 
bute the increase of the revenue, 
in the old established ones, either 
to a better administration, or to 
a general iinprovcment of the 
country. 

In respect to the present condi- 
tion of the Public Revenue In 
Ceylon, and the system of its 
taxation, it cannot be denied, that 
great steps have been made to- 
wards improvement. Those, w*ho 
are aware of the slowness with 
wmich political and economical 
changes are, and ought to be, ef- 
fected ; those, who know with hovr 
much dlMiculty old habits and pre- 
judices are eradicated ; those, 
\yho have noticed the reluctance 
of all govenunents to relinquish 
old established sources of revenue, 
and to trust the result of new 
ones ; — those, lastly, who reflect, 
that almost every thing, which is 
still offensive in the present system 
at Ceylon, arises from the ancient 
institutions of the country, and the 
mistaken policy of the Portuguese 
and Dutch Governments ; will the 
more readily admit the merit of 
w'hat has been already accomplish- 
ed, although there are still objects 
which claim the beneficent atten- 
tion of his Majesty's Government. 

The concluding part of this in- 
teresting work is employed in tbP 
display of the Public Expendi- 
ture" of Ceylon, — its Civil Fund — 
Pi’esent Amount of its Property — 
Suggestions for its so 

as to render the establishment made 
efficient for the Public Service, not 

VoL. nr ♦ D 
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to make a better provision for the 
Civil Servants and their Families — 
the Civil and MilitaryExpenditure-^ 
the Mode of lessening the Expense 
in the Civil DepartmentSy without 
weakening the Administration— 
Comparative Vievas of the Expendi- 
ture and Revenues of the Colonial 
Government — General Remarlcs on 
the State of the Colony , &c. &c. &c. 

On the latter subjects, and as a 
summary of the author’s objects in 
publishing the valuable work which 
we have now analized, we cannot 
more effectually benefit our read- 
ers than by the following insertion : 

In concluding this part of iny Work, I 
shall take a connected view of the opera- 
tion of the present system of revenue and 
expenditure upon the interests of the com- 
merce, agriculture, and riches, of the na- 
tives of Ceylon. 

In the first place, we find, from the 
present excess of expenditure above the 
revenue, that not only all tliat is raised 
from the country people by taxation, but 
also the whole of the revenue derived from 
the cinnamon and pearl, choy-root, chunks, 
and the sources of revenue not pres'^ing 
on the people ; to all which must he added, 
the amount of the King's pay to the Eu- 
ropean troops, is, in the first instance, 
spent in the island. Taking, then, what 
is paid by taxation at 2,200,000 rix-dol- 
lars, the surplus of expenditure beyond 
that sum cannot be stated at less than 
1,300,000 rix-dollars, which are supplied 
by the sources just mentioned. This cal- 
culation stands on tiie ground, that Go- 
vemmenc should not expend more than 
the total amount of its levenue, and the 
King's pay to European t loops. The 

whole expenditure, then, should it be kept 
within those limits, must be estimated at 
3,500,090 rix-dollars. From this sum, 
which would, at first sight, appear lo flow 
and remain in the island, must be deduct- 
ed the balance of tiade again'it the Ceylon 
merchants, which is paid out of it, in 
bills or coin. Noticing the great fluctua- 
tkin, however, that has taken place in late 
years, it would be difficult to state an aver- 
age for it ; 1 must, theretore, refer the 
reader to the former part of this work, 
that he may form his own opinion from 
the data therein laid before him. I would 
myself take it at 1,000,000 rix dollars 
per annum aitainst the Ceylon merchants : 
to this nju>r be added, almut S'lOjOOO rix 
dollars a >ear, wh chare spent by Oovern- 
meni out of the inland for provisions to 
the troops ; and rfiea the savings of civil, 
judicial, and military servants, however 
email they may be in general, must by no 
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means be omitted in this calculation, and 
maybe taken, peihaps, at 200,000 rix- 
dollars, If we put these sums together, 
we shall liave 1,550,000 rix-dollars spent 
by Government, which do not lemaiii in 
the country. If the expenses of tlie colo- 
ny be kept within the limits of its own re- 
sources, theie is left, spent and remain- 
ing in the country, 1,950,000 rix-dollars ; 
viz, 250,000 rix-dollars less than is con- 
tributed by taxes, and fby reference to the 
totals of Table, No. 16,) 1,050,000 less 
than the general revenue derived by Go- 
vernment from the island*'. 

I am well aware of the excc>sive diffi- 
culty, nay, impossibility, of arriving at 
great precision in similar calculations. 
The truth of them is influenced, more or 
less, by a number of ciicuuistauces that it 
is not in our power fully to ajipreciate ; 
but, on the whole, they will shew, wdthin 
some degiee of approximation, the general 
state of the country. My chiet reason for 
thus connecting a view of the public ex- 
penses with the commercial state of the 
colony, is to biing fresh to the mind of all 
who are really atixious for its welfare and 
opulence, the true and only means to 
promote and secure them. It cannot, 
therefore, be too often, or too ear- 
nestly, pressed upon tlieir atteutioa, 
that the improvement of cultivation 
in rice and other grain for food, and 
the introduction of cotton and the ma- 
nufacturing of it for clothing to the na- 
tives, are the chief barrieis which must 
be interposed to stop this drain on the 
vital resources of tlie colony ; for the great 
commercial balance against Cejlon is pro- 
duced by tlie very large impoitation of 
those two articles of first necessity. To 
this main purpose our new acquisitions 
are eminently adapted. The Caudiau ter- 
ritory has always produced more rice than 
was wanted by its inhabitants ; its soil is 
very fertile in that grain ; <ind there is 
much of it that may, with tlie greatest 
ease, be brought into cultivation. Rains 
hardly ever fail in that elevated country, 
which is also well watered by streams. 
Cotton grows most luxuriantly in the in- 
terior of Ceylon ; its climate and soil re- 
semble that ot Palaracotta and the Tin- 
iiivedy country, on the opposite Coast, 
where the finest cotton is produced, and 
manufactured into cloth, which is export- 
ed to all parts of the world. Ttiere is, 
in fact, uotliing wanted but industr\, and 
capital to promote it, to rendei Ceylon 
perfectly independent for fo >d and cloth- 
ing. 'IheCandian provinces ate also fer- 
tile in coffee, pepper, caidanioru, arreca 
nuts, timber, and tlie fiue.'-t wood for ca- 


* No wonder tliat, under these circumstances, 
we sliould find that o< e of the principal obstacle* 
to the prosperity of the colony is the want of 
capital to put industry into action, 
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billet work, — d}\ jirticlcs adapted to expor- 
tation : and, until the island be perfectly 
independent, for food and clothing, its re- 
sources must be looked for in exportation. 
The ojjeiunt: of wide markets in England 
for its produce, the arack and cocoa nut 
oil ; an attention to the tobacco-trade ; 
the improving ot its manufactures in coir ; 
and, in general, a steady perseverance in 
stimulating the indolent natives to indus- 
try ; are the only means by which a chan- 
nel may he opened to the introduction of 
some wealth tliat may till up the vacuum 
left by Its unfavourable balance of trade. 

Considering Ceylon as a maiketfor Eri- 
tish manufacturers and goods, it must not 
be expected that it will offer a great sale 
for them, because there is hitherto hut a 
small population of Europeans, and the 
habits and wants of the natives are of a 
nature not to create a demand ft)r such 
manufactures and goods. The British 
merchants venturing upon the trade be- 
tween Ceylon and the mother country, 
will find their advantage (especially 
long as the exchange continues veiy high 
against the coIduv, of which there is no 
prospect of change, unlest, by means of 
direct measures originating in the Govern- 
ment) ei{ iter to take to Ce) Ion gold and 
silvei coin, or to sell in Ceylon bills drawn 
upon their correspondents in England, or 
upon any agency-house on the continent 
of India profits must depend both 

upon the sale of their bills or coin, and 
ui)on the pi ice of the colonial produce sold 
in England, whicli, inceitain aiticles, has 
proved to be very favourable. 

It is not easy, however, to state how 
far the resources of tins cttlony may one 
day extend. Under a well-directed ad- 
mini'-tration, we are, pciliaps, not too 
sanguine in thinking with Dr. Colquhon, 
that it may in time be the source of a very 
enlarged commerce to the English ports ; 
and that its public revenues may rise suf- 
ficiently, so as not only to cover its own 
expenses, but even to leave a surplus in 
favour of the mother country. 


A curious Appendix is annexed 
to this work, including “ Answers 
given by some of the best informed 
Candiaii Priests, to questions put 
to them by Governor Falk in the 
year 1769, respecting the Ancient 
L#aws and Customs of their Coun- 
try.” 


Having extended our limits to 
the utmost, we have only room to 
recommend the perusal of this in- 
teresting document to the inquisi- 
tive and general reader. 


Jn History of Mukammedantsm : 
comprising the Life and Character of the 
Arabian Prophet, and succinct Accounts 
of the Empires founded liy the Muham- 
madan Arms. An Inquiry info the the- 
ological, moral, and juridical Codes of 
ti e Muselmans, and the Literature and 
Sciences of the Saracens and Turks. 
With a View of the prc'ient Extent and 
Influence of the Muhammadan Religion, 
by Charles* Mills, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. pp, 
430. Price 12s. London, Black, Par- 
bury, and Allen, 1817. 

Wmek the early Christians pro- 
phesied (with all the probability 
that earthly reason could give) the 
establishment of Christianity on 
the ruins of paganism, they little 
thought that an Arabian merchant 
would be a more powerful oppo- 
nent than the accumulated super- 
stition of ages, fortified as it was 
by the sanction and submission of 
the wisest and most illustrious of 
the heathen world. But this phe* 
nomenon, deserving the inquiry of 
the acutest intellect, aided by the 
treasures of the most laborious 
mind, has happened, and still con- 
tinues : nay so accustomed are we 
to this influence of a false religion, 
over so immense a tract and popu- 
lation, that most Europeans regard 
the circumstance as much a matter 
of course as the establishment of 
their own individual governments. 
— And while they acknowledge 
the imposture, impliedly admit its 
stability. The attention of Chris- 
tian theological writers seems to 
have been engrossed by the disseiv- 
tions of the church, and to have 
overlooked the existence of half 
a world of unbelievers, who, fre- 
quently, but for events most tri- 
fling, would have subdued the do- 
minions of the true religion. The 
growing weakness of the Ottoman 
powers has long stilled the fears of 
Europe ; and the intricacies and 
jealousies of politics have contri- 
buted to, if not produced, this 
apathy. The relations with the 
Porte are now as ordinary in di- 
plomacy as between Christian 
powers, except that aoaoaetimcfi the 
4D9 
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‘‘ malignant and turbancd Turk” 
indulges his pristine hauteur, for- 
getting that language must vary 
with circumstances. 

Muhammadanism is the religion 
of prayer as paganism was that of 
sacrifice. The history of paga- 
nism is obscure. But that an 
Arabian in the seventh century 
preached particular doctrines and 
compelled the eastern world to ac- 
cept them ; that in the space of 
twenty years an empire over the 
lives and consciences of men was 
established in the fairest part of 
the globe ; that the Persian and 
Grecian powers were beaten down ; 
that the standard of Muhammad 
triumphed over the banners of the 
church of Christ, corrupted as 
that church had been by the vices 
of men, and that this false faith 
continues its influence in the world, 
are wonderful, melancholy, and 
authentic facts. 

The history of Muhammada- 
nism embraces a large space in the 
religious and political annals of 
mankind : but no m riter until the 
present has made it a subject of 
regular and separate discussion. 
Every other religion has had its his- 
torian, and a life spent in studycould 
not even peruse all the volumes on 
ecclesiastical annals. An history 
of Muhammadanism has long been 
a desideratum in literature. 

We are now to investigate the 
merits of the present attempt, and 
after the remarks we have previ- 
ously submitted, our readers will 
judge of the importance of the 
task, and of the high reputation of 
its successful accomplishment. 
With no contemptible attention to 
method, the author has divided 
his great subject into seven parts. 
These are comprised in as many 
chapters ; the first, gives the life 
of Muhammad. — The undivided 
Caliphate, and the rise of the Sara- 

cenian Empire form the second 

The third is allotted to the divided 
Caliphate and its declension ; an- 
nexed to which is a Dissertation on 
the Causes of the Success of the 


Muhammadan arms and religion of 
the fourth chapter takes in the 
history of the iNfuhammedan Tar- 
taric Empires, and here the mere 
historical part of the work closes. 
The Koran, or the theological, 
moral, and juridical code of the 
INIusulmans, and the Muhamma- 
dan sects, will be found in the fifth 
chapter. — The sixth treats on the 
Literature and Science of the Sa- 
racens and Turks: — and the se- 
venth and last chapter gives a 
view of the present state and ex- 
tent of the Muhammadan religion. 

A manly dedication to Sir John 
Malcolm, and a suitable, brief', and 
modest preface, powerfully inte- 
rested us in favour of the work. 
And we cannot do better than to 
examine the book according to the 
arrangement ofits author. 

In the life of his hero, Mr., 
Mills has with judgment thrown 
together many little anecdotes con- 
cerning him, interesting in them- 
selves, illustrative of character, 
and enabling the reader to judge 
of the justice of the deductions 
drawn from the actions of the 
pseudo-prophet. — It will not be 
an unfair specimen of the author’s 
manner to extract the character of 
Muhammad. 

The progress of time changes so mate- 
lially the mental, as well as the corporeal 
fcatiirL^ of inankiml, that it im[)OSsible 
to give a portiMit, which shall (ielineate 
an individiK'l ui every period of his lite. 
On diffeient occasions, ditfeicnt passions 
have the asceii(lei)c\ ; audit would be ab- 
suid to argue fiom one scries of actions, 
that only one passion existed in our na- 
ture. The genus of character aie sovvi^ 
iu our constitution, and arc ripened into 
action by oppoitunity <nid circumstances. 
But if tlieie he a niaster-passion in cveiy 
man, tliat pa'^sion iu Muliammed was le- 
ligious enthusiasm. It appeared in all his 
actions; it displayed itself in eveiy ^^age 
of his existence ; and it is to this disor- 
der of the imagination, that llie birth of 
Muhanimedanism^ like that ot many other 
systems of error, may he attributed. In 
his youthful d^\s, lie was decent in his 
niotals, pious, contcmplatue, and retired 
iu disposition. Fioiu the age ot twenty- 
five to torty, he ludustriousiy pursued hii^ 
occupation of a ineicluint, and nursed 
his genius in solitude. He then stalled 
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into public liiV, a wild and clamourous fa- 
natic. One particular train of Ideals had 
Jixed his attention ; silent speculation had 
ended ill djt'am'i of rapture; reason was 
lost in the Wciudeiini;s of lma^ination, and 
the suggestions of fancy were mistaken for 
tlie inspirations of heaven. The first and 
jjnbliine principle of hi'' religion, the unity 
of the godhead, was preached by Id in 
with all the incidiercnce, and with all the 
assumption of aiitlioiity fiom tlie A1 
mighty, which distinguish tauatics of 
every religion. But intercourse with the 
world, the silent inliueuce of time, and 
the occasional suiTL^'stions ot reason, mo- 
derated his entliusiasm. In his traiisac- 
lioiJ.s with his opponents, he now thought 
of cortsequettrt s ; and to acconiplisn the 
schemes which now opened on him, and 
in his endeaionrs at conversion, lie dis- 
graced the pniity of liis doctrines, and 
crattily acc(>imiH)d.ited himself to the pas- 
sions and prejuthce-' ot his country men. 
Witli increasing fc,ucce.■'^, his h'lpe.s ex- 
panded. The throne of his coiuuiy u.is 
now tlieobjcct ot hi^ desire, and amlnrious 
views of coiKpiest and of jiliinder added 
fiesh ardour to his enciuies. r.uratici'm, 
then, was the oiniuial and real cha- 
lacter of Muhauin.ed- lie lutd ainbltion, 
it is tiue; lor aio’uitiou is easily imilt 
Upon fanaticism. These two jioweifnl 
passions lequire iieailythe same temper 
of soul. Hut, howev er violent ambition 
might have bten in Muharnmed, it was 
only an aecessaiy pa-^siou, pioduced by 
ciicumstances, and which was also late 
ill its development. 

On the graces and intellectual gifts of 
nature to the son ot Ahdallaii, the Aia- 
bian uriteis dwell witli the proudest and 
fondest satisfictiou. His politeness to the 
great, his atfability to the humble, and 
his digniried demeanour to ihe presump- 
tuous, proeuiing him lespect, .ulmiration, 
and applause, ills talents were equally 
fitted tor persuasion, or commantl. Deeply 
vead in the volume of natiue, though en- 
tirely ignorant of letteis, bis mind could 
vxpand into controveisy witli the wisest of 
his enemies, or contract it''eli to the appre- 
hension of the meanest of liis di>ciples. His 
simple eloquence was lendered impressive, 
by a manner of mixed dignity and ele- 
gance, by the oxjuession of acountenance, 
wherein the awtulnesvS of maiC'sty was so 
well tempered by an anii.ible ‘'weetiies", 
that it exciteil euiotioiis of \eiieratiou and 
love ; and he wa> gifted with that autho- 
ritative air of genius, vnIhcIi alike iutlu- 
fciices the learned, and commands the illi- 
terate. In the pos«!essioiiot the kind and 
generous affections of the heait, and in 
the performance of most of tlie social and 
domestic duties, lie disgraced not his a"- 
suraed office ot an apostle of God. With 
that simplicity which is so natural to a 
great mind, lie condescended to perfnnii 


the Immblest offices, offices whose home- 
liness it won Id be idle to conceal in the 
pornpot dicnon ; even while lord of Ara- 
bia, lie mended his own shoes and coarse 
woollen garment, milked the ewes, swept 
tlie eaitli, and kindled his own fire. 
Datc^ and water were his usual tare, and 
milk and honey v\ere his luxuries. When 
he travelled he divided his morsel with 
his seivaut. His geiu-iosity to the poor 
w'as not chilled by calculation and pru- 
dence. He was affected even to tears, 
when the sword of the enemy sundered 
the bands of fiiendslup ; and bis feelings 
of gratitude to Kadijali, neitlier time nor 
the death of his lieuetactress could eradi- 
cate. After tlie battle ot Mutah, a dis- 
ciple lieheld him iii his chamber, weeping 
with the dauchlei of his liimul Zeiil. 
“ What do I see?’* said ihe lutuidei, in 
astonishment, that the weakiies.scs of hu- 
manity should dwell in the breast of a 
messeimerfiom heaven, — “ Vou^ee,” said 
A1 Ilham ‘‘ a tiiciid who i< laiiienting 
“ tlie lo''‘5 of h's most tiithhil com[)a- 
“ nion.’' ‘‘ vVas not K idiiah old,” inquir- 
('d ANe-'i-a, with a'l the hauehty inso- 
lence of a olooniing beauty, “ ,tud has 
“ not God eiWii you <1 better in hei 
“ place?” — Xo,” ext iaiincd the grate- 
ful Muhamuied, “ there never was a 
“ kinder or better \^oman. She trusted 
‘‘in me, when men mocked at, and des- 
“ pised me : she lelieved my wauts, when 
“ 1 was poor and pLUsecuted by the world: 

“ she was all ({'uotioii to my cause.” 
'riuuigh his actions a> a conqiicior were 
treqiieutly stauied with the cruelly which 
ciiauictei i^.es the A viatic iHiiid, yet it was 
the joivest huinjuity which dictated the 
law, that In the "ale of captives, the in- 
fant should net'ci he "eiJ.U’ated fiom the 
mother. Iii*’ pioiobri-ui of wine w^a- 
cnforcctl by his example, and so long as 
the generous Kadijah shared his foitune, 
his conjugal fidelity was unimpeached: 
hut w'hcii death terminated an union ol 
more tliaii tweuty-fi’c years duration, 
and the warm aspect ot good toitiiiu 
shoueupou iiiiu, i iceutious pa""ioiis, until 
then perhaps unfHt, and cciiainly re- 
strained, contended with tntlinsiasm and 
ambition for the dominion of his heart. 
He confessed that women and pei fumes 
WTre lii" chief delights. The angel Ga- 
hut I descended trom heaven to ab"ohc 
him trom those huV" tm polygamy ami 
ciincubinagc, which he inii o ed on hi>. 
follow’d s, and to reprov c him, hut witli 
mildness, for his want ol cmUidence in 
the goodness of (toil t<» hun"Ctf, the last 
and most favouiedot ata»"tle". Yet, with 
a harem “f sevi'iitceii wivc", the lio{»es of 
Muliainiiud fin ,i srin to support him in 
tlie deciepitiide of age, and to uphold 
after Ins death his dignitie.sof pnc"t and 
king, weie constantly deceived.. Most of 
]ii> wives were childless. Of the progeny 
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of Mary, an Egyptian captive, and of the 
four sons and four daughters, which liis 
marriage with Kadijah produced, Fatima 
alone, a daughter of his benefactress, lived 
to enjoy his paternal tenderness. 7' lie 
father followed his other children to the 
tomb, and the feelings of human nature 
were with difficulty restrained, when a 
satirist inquired, if the eclipse of the 
great source of light, was occasioned by 
the death of one of the sous of the 
Prophet ? 

Although we admit that it was 
impossible Muhammad could fore- 
see his success, and all arguments 
from the event to the cause must 
necessarily be false, yet the line 
between fanaticism and imposture 
is very indistinct, and Muhammad 
has generally been made to appear 
as a politician, not as a preacher. 
Mr. Mills's remarks evince, how- 
ever, that he has thought for him- 
self upon his subject. 

In the second chapter a rapid 
view is taken of the conquests of 
the Saracens. We approve of the 
connection of the political and mi- 
litary events until the death of Ali, 
and their subsequent separation. 
This is lucid, and a proper avoid- 
dance of a mere chronological his- 
tory. There is one great fault in 
this chapter ; had the author stu- 
died as closely the Christian his- 
tory, as he has the annals of Mu- 
hammadanism, he might have en- 
riched his work with many internal 
conflicts between the mosque and 
the church. We speak not of origi- 
nal writers, but surely that compre- 
hensive abridgement, Mosheim’s 
Ecclesiastical History, or the re- 
marks on the same subject by that 
accurate observer, Jortin, were at 
hand, and ought to have been con- 
sulted. There are some good pas- 
sages in this chapter We were 
particularly taken with the de- 
scription of the death of Hasain; 
and the images are brought before 
the eye in the most gl owning dis- 
tinctness of historical painting. 

The slight circumstances which 
have frequently saved Christen- 
dom from the degradation and 


havoc of the faith and sword of Is- 
lam must occasionally fill every rea- 
der of Muhammadan annals’ with 
historical dread. Let us remem- 
ber these ferocious enthusiasts oc- 
cupied with their conquering bands 
the province of Languedoc, within 
these few years the encampment of 
English militia, and our reflections 
are brought home at once. 

The history of the Moors in 
Spain in the third chapter is writ- 
ten with great spirit. We confess 
we rubbed our eyes with astonish- 
ment, when we read the great 
Cardinal Ximenes designated as 
the high priest of bigotry. If he 
had the vices of his age, had he not 
also its virtues ? It is too much 
in the species of a party political 
writer, and unbefitting the calm 
dignity of the historian to use such 
partial epithets : notwithstanding 
the infrequency of the offence, Mr. 
Mills must excuse us this repre- 
hension. This gentlemen dwells 
with much complacency upon the 
splendour and elegance of the 
Moorish cities, and certainly in- 
terests us in the unmerited fate of 
his proteges. The amiable and 
magnanimous Saladin appears to 
much advantage as drawn by Mr. 
Mills's pencil. 

While subjugated armies were melan- 
choly proofs of his superior military ta- 
le uts, a confesMon of his virtues is freely 
made by his enemies, by the Christian 
historians of the Crusades. When .leni- 
salem yielde.i to his troops he allowed the 
Knights of that city to attend tite sick in 
the public Injspitals, though some of their 
brethien were fighting against him. A 
liberal distribution of alms mitigated pri- 
vate misfortune amidst j>ublic calamity, 
and lie remitted a considerable portion of 
tlic stipulated ratisotii for the safety of the 
city. More than fourscore years before 
Saladin’s time, tiie Cru^adeis, when they 
took Jeruvalem, had murdered eveiy Mu- 
liaramedan whom they found in the place. 
Hut Saladin gciieiously retiained from re- 
taliatifui, and left them a temple for the 
performance of their woi'liip. His ear 
was accessible lo tlie complaints of the 
meanest of his subject^, and the -various 
duties of his religion were performed by 
him, with a scnipiilosity worthy of a 
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companion of iNIuhammeil. A determin- 
ed Soimite himself, jet too good a poli- 
tician to attempt a change of opinions by 
pei sedition, he founded colleges and 
schools for tlie teaching of the orthodox 
Mu^elnuul fiiilh, and wisely endeavoured, 
hy jeasoii and conciliatory measures, to 
change the religious sentiments of the Fa- 
timites of Egypt. His levenues ueie 
sj*ent in charity or in public works, and at 
his death, his treusiny, exhausted hy his 
liberality, could not furnish the small sum 
of money tliat was wanted for his unos- 
tentatious funeral. Though the lustre of 
his youth had been tarnished hy some 
amatory follies, yet in his mature age, his 
temperance ami charity were admired even 
by Christian monks. While the Emperor 
of Germany was proud of his friendship, 
and while the descendants of the great 
Seljuk comUicted his horse, he was sim- 
ple in h's deportment, and geiiilc in man- 
ners. His robe was of tlie coarsest cloth, 
his drink was water, and the power ot Ins 
name was^o transcendent, that he needed 
not those trappims of rojally, which are 
used for the concealment of the vices and 
w'eakuesses of eireminate and luxurious 
princes. 

The phenoxnenon brought to 
our notice in the following passage 
deserves the attention of the natu- 
ralist. It would form a good sub- 
ject for a paper at the Royal Insti- 
tution. 

As there have been Mamlouks in EgJ'pl' 
for six centuries, we should be led to ima- 
gine tliat their race was preserved by the 
ordinary means ; hut if their first esta- 
blishment was a singular event, tlieir con- 
tinuance is not less extraordinary. Dur- 
ing this long period, no Mamlouk has left 
subsisting issue. There does not exist a 
single family of them in the second gene- 
ration, All the children die in their in- 
fancy. Nearly the same thing happens to 
the Othin an Turks ; and it is observed, 
that they can secure tiie contiunauce of 
their families hy no other means than 
mariiages with native women ; a practice 
which the Mamlouks have always despis- 
ed. Let tile philosopher explain the rea- 
son why men and women are unable to 
naturalize on the banks of the Nile, a 
race horn at the foot of mount Caucasus ; 
and let it be remembered, that the plants of 
£gypt are In Tartary equallyunable to con- 
tinue their species. It seems that the only 
means of naturalizing animals and plants, 
would be to contract an affinity with the 
climate, by alliance with the native spe- 
cies. As the Mamlouks have always re- 
fused this alliance, they are perpetuated 
and multiplied by the same means, by 
which they were first established j that is 


to say, when they die, they are replaced by 
slaves brought from the original country, 
from Geoigui, Mingrelia, and other parts 
of Tartaiy. At Constantinople there is a 
roguhvr vlave maikct, amt the agents of 
the lH'y^ of Eg\pt purchase the requisite 
number of male and female slaves. Let 
their religion be what it will, they are im- 
inedtately educated in Muhammedisra. 
They are trained to the art of «ar, and 
taught the Aiabic andTuikish languages. 

The remark in page 154» 
which we will present for its truth 
and beauty, is in the best style of 
an historian. Reflections like 
these, amid the narratives of blood 
and treachery, and all the powerful 
and debasing passions, which agi- 
tate and demonize mankind, give 
a graceful pause to the mind, and 
bring us once more into good hu- 
mour with our species. 

The ri=e of the empire of the Romans 
was far le-'S '^tukim^ly grand, than the 
ii>e of the power of tlie Saracens, Fraud, 
and every species of treachery, co-operat- 
ed with the swoid of the lepublicans. 
But hy one great effort of arms, the world 
W'as compelled to acknowledge the might 
of the Commanders of the Faithful. When 
the Roman power reached its meridian, 
how few moments di<l it emluiel Its 
fine machine of state was admirably adapt- 
ed for the acquisition of empire, but not 
for its pieservation. The philosopher 
smiles, however, at the folly of ambition ; 
and points at that short duration of its 
splendid acquisitions, as a mockery of its 
value. 

We think the author’s quotation 
from Montesquieu, in page 150, 
misplaced. Over the ruins of the 
Roman empire, a tear of generous 
enthusiasm may be shed ; but 
really, there is so little of the beau 
ideal in these Caliphs, the objects 
of Mr. Mills’s compassionate fund, 
that we can very calmly behold 
their destruction. 

The dissertation on the causes of 
the success of the Muhammadan 
arms and religion, is concise and 
satisfactory. No system, howerer 
absurd and revolting to the sense 
of the meanest capacity, but may 
in the most enlighten^ age, and 
with the best educated persons, 
find supporters. 
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In 

“ What damned error, but some sober 
blow 

“ Will bless it, and approve it with a 
text, 

Hidiiij; the grossness with fair orna- 
ment ?” 

Mr. Mills argues justly that 
Muhammad had many adv^antages 
for the propagation ofliis system : 
the credulity of Asiatics, and the 
influence of his family. Let us 
adopt this gentleman’s language. 

The Arabian Proplict •sincerely, oi art- 
fully, ackmivvledted rlie divinity of tlie 
Jewish and Christian dispensation's, and 
praising the gercial intention and devo- 
tional spirit ot Ills atidiTors, he only of- 
tered to correet fin* eriois ot tlieir jiulu- 
ment, and to disjiel the cloud of siijier 
stition, which their foiefathersliad foini- 
cd. His svsfem is a mixture of truth and 
error, but that circumstance bad no ten- 
dency to diminish its credit w ith mankind. 
If pure, simple, ab'='Uaet tieth, .>uit(‘d 
llie gro.''Sness of men’s undeistanding'^, 
cenuiiie Christianity uould be the religion 
• >f thcwtirld. It success be a rnteiion of 
merit, we must ackimuledie that the ‘^ys- 
^ems of hcatlien supi i 'tit.on wcie more 
coiHonaut with sound fheoiocy, than were 
the svstem.s of heathen philo'-opiiv. In 
every religious code, .some resemblance 
may be traced between its doctrines, and 
the character of those wlio formed them, 
or for whom tli'7 were formed. The in- 
tercour''e ot conversation and friendship, 
and the contemplation of truth, consti- 
tuted some of the chief pleasiues in the 
fclysiumot the ancients. The .Hiisual pa- 
radi.se of Miihammed was well adopted 
to the charaetJT of the Orientals, and Iiis 
religion was in general accordance with 
their opinion" ; but the otfei ot this sen- 
sual paradise alone, would never have 
formed a band of fanatical pioschtes. 
The moral constitution of our nature re- 
quires that religion should be addicssed 
to our fears, as well a.s to our hopes; 
and if we look at the various s\,s terns of 
superstition, both in the old, and in the 
new world, we shall find, that although 
there isever> Ih.ug in tlieni that cm shock 
and disgu"t human natuie, )er that their 
votaries have been nioie uunierous, than 
the worshippers of truth. 

Shall we not then cease to won- 
der at Muhammad’s success when 
we consider the facts so ably 
brouglit before us, the weakness 
of the surrounding empires, the 
governors debauched and the peo- 
ple debased, and if a man of con- 
duct and vigour occasionally ap- 


peared, he was quickly removed 
by assassination, or his efforts 
blasted by the imbecility of his in- 
struments. On the reverse, the 
followers of the false faith were 
hardy, intrepid, and enthusiastic, 
and their chiefs, men of talent 
and bravery. Mr. Mills shews 
well, that not only the virtues, but 
the very^ vices of the early IMoslems 
gave them peculiar advantages. — 
Christianity^ was corrupted and 
weakened by the grossest super- 
.stitions and most vicious practices. 
Nor could the mild but powerful 
rays of literature dispel the mist ; 
for the age was in the grossest ig- 
norance. Every judicious reader 
will concur with the author’s rea- 
soning, and though he may not 
previously have embodied his ideas, 
so as to anticipate tlie argument, 
he will go along with it, and unre- 
servedly subscribe to its justice. 

In the fourth chapter, the his- 
tory of the great invaders from the 
north is detailed. Tlie introduc- 
tory remarks on the character and 
mode of life of the Tartars are in- 
teresting and even picturesque. No 
new matter is brought forward, 
but the principal historical events 
are placed in a point of view at 
once striking and agreeable. The 
works of De Guignes, D’Herbe- 
lot, and most other of the histo- 
rians of this important epoch in the 
history of the world, are verbose 
and tedious : more anxious for the 
chronology^ than the philosophy of 
history^ they detail with equal mi- 
nuteness, unimportant as well as 
important events. This w^as very 
well, and perhaps necessary for 
their purpose ; because, to exhibit 
a picture pleasing as well as accu- 
rate, shades are necessary. Mr. 
Mills has relieved the march of 
history, by the insertion of inte- 
resting anecdotes of a personal na- 
ture. A parallel between Zingis 
and Timour, the two greatest 
Asiatic conquerors, we do not 
member before to have seen, 
f To be continued*) 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East-^India llousey Feh,2{iy 1817. 

A general court of proprietors of EaSf- 
India Stock was this day held, pursuant to 
adjounmieut, at the Companj ’s House in 
Leadenhall-street. 

HAILEVBURY COLLEGE. 

The iniimtes of the last court having 
been read by the Clerk, — 

The Chairman rose, and opened the 
business of the day by staging, that the 
proprietors were assembleil to take into 
further consideration, the proposition sub- 
mitted to them on the 6th instant, rela- 
tive to their college at Hailey bury. As, 
in all probability, many proprietors were 
now present who had not attended the 
court on the former occasion, he should 
direct that the motion should be again 
read, for their information. 

Mr. K. Jackson’s motion was read ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. H, Grant then proceeded to address 
the court. He observed, that the only 
circumstance of regret which he felt on 
the present occasion, arose from the mo- 
tion of his learned friend not having been 
brought forward at an earlier period— but 
certainly he was extremely happy at length 
to meet, in the face of the public, the 
grave charges which had been so long 
threatened, so repeatedly promised, by 
the opponents of the East-lndia college. 
He was perfectly sensible of his own in- 
competence to meet the arguments that 
had been advanced, so far as personal 
qualifications were concerned — but he 
was equally confident in the justice of the 
cause which he esjioused — he was equally 
confident of the support he would receive 
from the unbiassed judgment of the court 
of proprietors. There was one remark 
which he thought it important to make 
before he proceeded. He took it for 
granted that the court was now in pos- 
session of all the leading grounds, whe- 
ther of fact or of argument, on which this 
question was meant to be rested by those 
who introduced it. If it were otherwise, 
—if, after he should have given such an 
answer to the charges already brought 
forward as he could, new facts should be 
atated, and new matter introduced, to 
which, by the rules of the court, he 
would not be allowed to reply — it would 
clearly be unjust ; and it was an injustice 
which he was sure the learned mover did 
not contemplate. He perfectly under- 
stood the question now brought before 
the proprietors. A reference was pro- 
posed to the court of directors on certain 
points connected with the institution of 
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the college at Haileybury — and his learned 
friend had stated, not a definitive, but a 
frimn facte charge against the establish- 
ment ; in the justice of which, if the 
pioprietovs agreed with him, the question 
would be sent, for ultimate decision, to 
that more serious tribunal, the court of 
directors. He thouglit, therefore, that 
the ])roprietors were now acting the part 
of a high and solemn inquest — they 
might be considered as a sort of grand 
jury', assembled to inquire whether a 
primd facie charge was or was not made 
out against the college — and, if it were, 
to give the institution that prima facie 
condemnation which would, undoubted- 
ly, be the effect of instituting a further 
pioceeding before the directors. This 
was the question, which, with due humi- 
lity as to his ouu powers, but with full 
confidence in the justice of those whom 
he addressed, he w.is now about to con- 
sider. 

'Hie learned mover had commenced his 
remarks by avowing his determination to 
accuse no man ; and if, in the warmth of 
debate, he had adliered to this, his first, 
and, he doubted not, his sincere resolu- 
tion, he (Mr. Grant; should liave mllow- 
ed him, on this occasion, not indeed with 
more confidence, but certainly with far 
greater pleasure. But his inipiession, 
with respect to the learned mover’s speech 
was precisely the same as that which was 
felt, and had been expressed, by a learned 
friend of his (Mr. Imyiey) within the bar. 
** The whole of that speech fsaid Mr. 
Grant) appeared to me to he com- 
pletely and deeply accusatory ; — such, at 
least, was my decided impiession. The 
language of inquiry was indeed used; 
the terms of doubt and hesitation were 
occasionally employed; and, if crimina- 
tion of the most serious nature ceases to 
be crimination, by being thinly sprinkled 
over with such language— if charges 
deeply affecting the character*? of indivi- 
duals become no charges by the simple 
expedient of having a note of interroga- 
tion affixed to them — then I am ready to 
admit that the speech of my learned 
friend was altogether only one of inquiry, 
—that it was made up of dispassionate 
doubt, and distinguished by judicial calm- 
ness. But if the contrary of all this bo 
the case — if it be notorious that interro- 
gatories are sometimes the most eniphatk; 
of all affirmations, — if it be accusation to 
charge the court of directors with the 
most puerile vanity, frivolity, and ca- 
price in the execution of the high trust 
reposed in them— -if H aceoeatioB to 
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charge the professors with the most cri- 
minal neglect of their duty— if it be ac- 
cusation to charge the whole college with 
flagrant misconduct and gross imnio- 
Tality— then, 1 say, that the speech of my 
learned friend was any thing a speech 
of mere inquiry; and that the very term 
inquiry cannot without irony be applied 
to a speech, which began by accusing no 
man, and ended with leaving no man un- 
accused. — (Hear! hear!) 

My learned friend dilated at great 
length, and with considerable effect, on 
various historical matters, whicli appear 
to me to liave veiy little relevancy on the 
present occasion, and on which he has 
already been so fully met, that, with the 
exception of one or two points, 1 do not 
think it necessary to notice them. He 
was particularly minute in his details 
with respect to the college established by 
Lord Wellesley in India ; an institution 
which he very diffusely panegyrized, de- 
scribing it as one of the most sublime and 
beautiful creations of human wisdom ; 
and he entered at great length into the 
discussions between Lord Wellesley and 
the directors, which terminated in the re- 
duction of that establishment to one on a 
smaller scale ; a measure which my learn- 
ed friend described as having been adopt- 
ed * in the face of lamenting Asia, and 
jn the face of lamenting Europe.’ On 
this subject. Sir, 1 decliue entering into 
any inquiry', because it seems to me fo- 
reign to the question. Nor, indeed, can 
I conceive why the subject was at all in- 
troduced, unless (as was certainly my 
impression) it was for the purpose of con- 
trasting the grand and comprehensive 
views of Lord Wellesley with what ray 
learned friend is pleased to consider the 
«arrow, grovelling, and contracted ideas 
of policy entertained by the court of di- 
rectors. But I own I feel a little surprised 
tliat the learned gentleman should have 
adopted such a course, when I recollect 
kis own subsequent admission— when 1 
recollect that he ended with a distinct 
tOckoowledgement that he himself had 
concurred in the result of the narrow 
<nd unenlightened principles which he so 
much blamed — that, when the suppres- 
aion, or rather the reduction of lord 
Wellesley's institution took place, he 
lhad been consenting to that proceed- 
ing—that the blow which the mean 
and contracted policy of the court 
of directors had inflicted on lamenting 
Asia and lamenting Europe, had his own 
fall, decisive, and pitiless concurrence. — 
(Hear! heat!) The learned gentleman 
^so entered into certain historical details, 
Mrith respect to the college at Haileybury, 
through w hich 1 do not think it necessary 
to follow him, because they have already 
been tufliciently entered into by the hon. 
ex-diwetor (Mr. Grant). I jhall only ob- 
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serve, that the learned gentleman .seemed 
to me entirely to have failed n making out 
his charge, that tlie directors deviated 
from tlieir origin il plan, am! acted incon- 
sistently in e'>tublisbing a college rather 
than a school. My learned fiaeiid must 
allow me to say, that the only person who 
seems to have acted inconsistently in all 
this is himself; since it clearly appears, 
that after the suppO'^ed [)lan of a school 
was abandoned by the niiectors — after 
the actual estaWishment of a college — 
after what he would represent as an un- 
called for and flagrant departure from the 
original idea, he yet coiicuned in the 
subsequent proceedings, which went to 
the support of that unjust, unwise, and 
impolitic alteration . — (Hear ! hear !) The 
other point in the history of the Hailey- 
bury college, to w'hicli 1 would shortly 
draw the attention of the court, I am in- 
duced to notice, not merely from its having 
been introduced into the speech of the 
learned mover, but because it is connected 
with some very erroneous views that have 
been taken of the present subject out of 
doors. The learned mover seemed to inti- 
mate (and the same idea has been enter- 
tained elsewhere), that the chief, the main 
object of the court of directors, originally 
was, the erection of a seminary for the 
instruction of tlieir civil servants in Ori- 
ental literature. If so, I must be allowed to 
consider it as a somewhat singular circum- 
stance that, ill tlie resolution proposed by 
my learned friend in 180.5, approving of 
an establishment for the education of the 
civil servants, mo'^t of the other branches 
of study now pursued at Hertford should 
be, more or less, distinctly specifled as 
olijects to be provided for, while Oriental 
literature is wholly omitted. Why, sir, 
wdiat sort of resolution would that be, iu 
w’hich every thing w'as named except the 
only thing material.^ Yet my learned 
friend professes to hold up this resolution, 
as a triumphant vindication of himself, 
against all objection. I give him every 
credit for the motives from which he acts, 
but it really is rather too much that he 
should stand up here, charging all the rest 
of mankind with inconsistency, and that, 
with this charge in his mouth, he should, 
at one and the same moment, hold up in 
one hand the resolution of 1805, and in- 
troduce with the other a project, which, 
whatever else its merits may be, aims di- 
rectly at the suppre«»sion of all the objects 
contemplated in that resolution, and at 
the establishment of what that resolution 
does not even mention, or allude to by a 
single hint. 

Of the resolution now proposed for the 
adoption of the court, I dtfsire to speak 
with great respect, on account of the 
names which I see attached to it. But it 
sometimes happens in the concoction of 
an instrument by var^ua couai^lors, that^ 
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ft natural desire reciprocally to accommo- 
date each other’s views and feelings al- 
most iinavoidahly produc^es something 
which may be called inconsistency ; and 
1 confess, I think I see not a few speci- 
mens of sucli inconsistency in the resolu- 
tion before the Court. "Hie fir>t question 
which it would havens propose to the court 
of directors is a fair, though, in myjudg- 
j udgraent, a very unnecessary one. Tliey are 
to consider — “ Whether the Company’s in- 
stitution, at Hailcybury, has answered, or 
is likely on its present plan, to answer the 
ends pi ojxised by the resolution of the gene- 
ral court in 180,") ?” This, I repeat, would 
1)6 a fair, though, I think, a most super- 
iluons question. Next, the directors are 
to take it into theirconsideration whe- 
ther anv seminary, at the Company’s ex- 
|)ense, in England, be now advisable for 
the civil seiwice?” Why, sir, for what 
cause, ill the name of common reason, 
are the directors to be employed, in the 
first instance, upon an elaborate invest! • 
gation whether the present institution 
ought to be kept up, when, 'on proceeding 
to examine the second proposition, it 
may be found that it is not necessary to 
keep up any institution at all Aftei this, 
their attention is again to be diiected to 
an elaborate detail — they are to consider 
Whether (if a seminary be necessary) 
an establishment more in the nature of a 
school, where masters should attend at 
stated hours, having proper authority for 
the due enforcement of obedience, learn- 
ing, and moral conduct, would not be pre- 
ferable to an university or college?” This 
is another fair and reasonable, though, 
in my opinion, most unnecessaiy ques- 
tion ; but instantly behind it comes a 
proposition exactly as before, only to 
render it completely useless and prepos- 
terous. The directors are to be “ more 
especially requested to consider, whether 
the expense at present incurred in main- 
taining the college, might not, with great 
propriety, be almost wholly saved ; if, in- 
iste^ »f compelling parents to send their 
«ons to a particular seminary, the court of 
directors were to require of tlie youths in- 
tended for theircivil setwicc in India, a cer- 
tain degree of proficiency in such languages 
and science.s as should be deemed neces- 
sary, the same to be certified hy gentle- 
men of known learning and ability, ap- 
pointed for that pur|>ose ?” So that, after 
two most laborious investigations by the 
court of director'^, into the actual state of 
the present college, they are called on, in 
conclusion, to consifler wdiether any esta- 
blishment, however excellent, however 
praiseworthy, however exactly answering 
its original purpose, be in the slightest de- 
gree necessary ! — (Hear ! hear !) The 
college are told, You shall be tried, 
and if found guilty, you shall be con- 
demned and ca^ecuted Very well," 


says the college, but what if I am found 
innocent? how then will you deal with 
me?” In that case,” answer the 
opponents of the establishment, “ you 
shall be condemned and executed alsoJ”^ 
—(Hear ! hear !) 

1 confess, it seems to me more na- 
tural, and every way more convenient, in 
discussing the present question, to adopt 
a different order to consider first, whe- 
ther any institution is requisite; and 
then, whether that which now exists suf- 
ficiently answers the intended purposes ? 
To tlie consideration of these two dis- 
tinct points I will confine myself— and I 
hope I shall be able to shew, both that an 
institution of this nature is indispensably 
necessary, and that the present is of the 
precise nature required. If I ran esta- 
blish these two propositions, it is ev^ent 
that I shall have given a full answer to all 
that has been alleged against the college. 

Befoie we can decide whether an in- 
stitution of this kind ought to be establish- 
ed, it is clearly requisite that we have 
just and comprehensive ideas of the na- 
ture of the connection which subsists be- 
tween this country and its Indian depen- 
dencies — of the functions entrusted to our 
civil servants — of the v arious and import- 
ant duties comprised in those functions*— 
and with a view to these objects, of the 
qualifications which they ought to possess. 
The qualifications required are stated in the 
minute of the marquis of VVellesley, when 
he founded the college at Calcutta, and 
the statement has already been referred 
to. It seems to me, 1 own, that the 
name of that noble person has, in some 
views, been very unnecessarily introduced 
into this discussion. Commendations of 
a very profuse nature have been pro- 
nounced on his political administration ; 
a subject on which I beg leave wholly to 
decline entering, as it is one totally irre- 
levant to our present purpose. But, since 
the minute of the noble marquis is direct- 
ly before the court — since it has already 
been the subject of copious allusion in the 
course of the discussion, and will proba- 
bly be again alluded to in the sequel— I 
trust [ sWl not incur the charge of intro- 
ducing extraneous matter, in expressing 
the high gratification with which, on this 
occasion, I have perused that masterly and 
luminous paper. It is seldom, sir, that 
such a theme is brought into di-'cussion 
before a government ; still seldomer that 
the discussion falls into such hands. The 
noble writer appears to me to have felt 
the fuli inspiration of a Mibject, which in- 
troduced lii*^ ciirule chair ( it I may be al- 
lowed the exprevMon into the hatmts of 
learnint: and science, ami enabled faim, 
like the Roman orator in pleading the 
cause of a poet, to blend the richness and 
delightfulness of literary recollections with 
the state and severity of a public duty.— 
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{Hear! hear !) There is one passage iu 
that paper (lately cited by Mr. Malthus, 
in a pamphlet published by him on this 
subject, and again quoted by the learned 
mover in the course of his speech) which, 
as it exhibits the most just, clear, and 
summary view of the duties to be dis - 
charged by the civil servants of the Com- 
pany, I shall beg leave, on my part also, 
to read. It is as follows : — To dispense 
justice to millions of people, of various 
languages, manners, usages, and religions ; 
to administer a vast and complicated sys- 
tem of revenue through districts equal in 
extent to some of the most considerable 
kingdoms in Europe ; to maintain civil 
order in one of the most populous and ii- 
tfgious regions in the world ; these are 
now the duties of the larger portion of 
the civil servants of the Company.” On 
this plain statement, no douht, certainly, 
can be emertained of the magnitude of 
the functions whicli the civil servants have 
to discharge. I have ventured to intro- 
duce the passage, because it bears imme- 
diately on the subject under consideration, 
•—and I will take good care that the ine- 
vitable inference to be drawn from it shall 
not be lost sight of. There are persons — 
and niy learned friend appears to me, on 
this occasion, to be one of those offenders, 
who can introduce quotations, while they 
let the main points to which they are ap- 
plicable slip totally out of sight. That 
my learned fiieud knows, and feels the 
force of ail 1 have just read, I am perfect- 
ly willing to aumit. But what, I beg 
leave to ask, is the use of knowledge, if, 
while w'e think with the wdse, and even 
adopt their language, we refuse to follow 
out their principles into the most obvious 
and decisive results.^ With this very 
passage warm in his mind, how has the 
learned movet expu*s^ed himself? He is 
reported to have said on a former day, 
** As if the mania of India had reached 
England, the directors instantly ap- 
pointed professorships of all descrip- 
tions. Instead of sending out writers 
qualified for the purposes of commerce, 
they prepared to invade India with an 
army of young Grotiuses and Puffen- 
whose qualifications were too high 
for the situations they were intended to 
fill, whose minds could not descend to 
the drudgery of the counting-house, 
** after they had been stimulated by ho- 
nors and rewards to become proficients 
in every speries of literaiy attainment. 
This Was not the institution that he 
contemplated.” Now I will not stop 
to consider what sort of compliment this 
passage conveys to the com m^-ciai body 
la general, or how appropriate that com 
Jliment can be considered, when uttered 
TO file greatest commercial metropolis in 
the worid. Hut the ailment, to a plain, 
vtdgar ittdentandipg, appears directly to 
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import that there could not be a more 
wild, speculative, or visionary notion, 
than that which was entertained in found- 
ing the college of lord Wellesley, and af- 
terwards the college at Hertfoid — since 
it in effect arraigns the propriety of grant- 
ing that extent of education which the 
minute of the marquis of Wellesley points 
out to be necessary, I know not whether 
the learned gentleman did or did not 
mean this ; but 1 am sure that his words 
convey it. lam sure, also, that repre- 
sentations to the same effect have been 
circulated in public; and I have not the 
smallest doubt that they have created the 
most erroneous ideas of the Company's 
system, and of the education that ought 
to be imparted to those who are appoint- 
ed to curry the several parts of that sys- 
tem into effect.— 'f/fewr / hear I speak 
this with the more confidence, be- 
cause the circumstance has fallen under 
my own observation ; but I will never 
lose an opportunity of protesting against 
sentiments so unfounded, and of a ten- 
dency so injurious. I will never cease to 
contend for a more sound, a more 
just, a more exalted estimate of the civil 
service of the Company. The truth is, 
that, accurately and powrrfully as this 
subject is treated by lord Wellesley, the 
views of it which he gives did not com- 
mence vvitli him ; for the state ot things 
wliich he describes was, even at the time 
of his eouimeucing his government, a 
matter of history, and almost of ancient 
history. The present month of Febru- 
ary, 1817, exactly completes the circle of 
half a century, since the illustrious 
founder of the ludo- British empire 
quitted, for the last lime, the Bengal 
river — and, in bidding a final adieu to 
the scene of his services and his glory, 
pronounced his work to be consolidate 
and complete. What w as the language of 
lord Clive respecting the nature of the 
civil service, even at that early period ? 

Circumstances,” it is observed rn a letter 
from the government of lord Clive to the 
directors, dated the 1st October, 1765, 
are now widely different from what 
they were a few years since, when you 
confined your whole attention to com- 
merce, and were happy in being able to 
complete yonr investments without insult 
or exaction from the country government. 
You are now become sovereigns of a rich 
and potent kingdom. — Your .succes'* is be- 
held with jealousy by the ot! er European 
nations who maintain settlemenrN in In- 
dia ; and your interests are so e.'i tended, 
so connected, and so complicated with 
those of the several surr ounding powers, 
as to form a nice and difficult system of 
politics.” Such were tlie words of that 
great man, shortly before he left the In- 
dian government for the last time. What 
confirmation^ thep^ has bis statement 
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ceived, what emphasis have his practical 
conclusions acquired, from all the events 
that have since occurred? What was 
then dimly visible in the horizon of our 
eastern territory, is now become contigu- 
ous to it: what were then appendages 
are now become parts : what was 
then frontier is now become central; 
what lord Clive contemplated as a 
nice and difficult system of foreign 
policy, is now become a still more 
nice and difficult system of Homestlc ma- 
nagement. Those posse.s'^ious which his 
sword achieved and his sceptre consoli- 
dated — possessions as large as some Eu- 
ropean king(lom> — now seem only to 
serve as entrances into the mightier em- 
pire that has succeeded. They were then 
the citadels of our strength and tiie pa- 
laces of our glory; but they are now' only 
so many maijnificent porches, opening in- 
to a far loftiei and more splendid pile: — 
an edifice, comprising within its ample in- 
closure almost every conceivable diversity 
of soil, surface, and climate; and cover- 
ing with its protectinu; shallow iniiuinei- 
able nations, di^fim^uis ed l>y v.irious 
inannejs, governed hy v.irious la\v>, and 
obeying the foi m-' of dilferent rvligioii'' • 

— ill shoit, embiaciii-t «i ''y>tem ot a<imi- 
uistratiou wJiich deman Is in those by 
whom it is to be conducted, all the moral 
and political accomplishmeDr-« that can be 
supplied, under the favour and guidance of 
providence, by the wi'^dom and the viitue 
■of man. — Such is the >ysteni which our 
civil servants are to Ufihold ; hut in the 
representations of which 1 am complain- 
ing, this immense fabric becomes a ineie 
house of commeiciai business — a woik- 
shop for the manufactory of fortunes ! 

The learned mover stated, tliat Mr. 
Malthus vvais extremely mistaken in hi.s 
view of the question, becau>e he had as- 
serterl tliat every person who w'ent out to 
India ought to be a statesman The 
words obviously alluded to by my learned 
friend aie these:— “But the judicial, 
though the largest, is far from iKung the 
sole department unconnected with trade. 
The finaucial and political departments 
employ a considerable body of the civil 
servants ; and the tact really is, that out 
of 412 persons in the civil service in India, 
only seventy-two, including the collector.^ 
of custoiiH, have any conmetion with 
trade; and even these, luid Wellesley 
aays, should have many of the qualifica- 
tions of statesmen.” In this passage, I 
believe, the number of civil servants is 
not quite accurate ; but what is the only 
material point, the pro|>oition of them 
employed in commerce is stated with per- 
fect corectness, being about one-sixth 
part of the whole. But I beg leave to 
ask, is this any thing like saying that 
every person who goes out India omrht to 
be a statesman ? It is very observable, 
also^ that the ^ words censured by the 


learned mover are the very words <y 
lord Wellesley, who distinctly .says, that 
the Company’s commercial atieuts should 
“ |)OSse'^.s many of the qual-ficafioiis of 
statesmen. ” In quoting the woids, Mr. 

Mai thus, in fact, expre^^ly lefers to lord 
WellesUy: but my learned friend, douht-^ 
less from iiiadverteace, diops that clause 
of the pas.saue, and, a^signiilg the senti- 
ment to Mr. Mahhu.«, censures him for 
what, in reality, cametioin lord Welles- 
ley! That tliis sentiment, sir, whoever 
be its authoi , is a just one, I will not tak€ 
up the time nt the court in shewing; 
since it ha.s already been shewn by th« 
hou. ex-director (Mr. Grant) who fol- 
lowed the Icdi'ueii mover, and since it is, 
as I believe, fully concevled by all those 
best acquainted with the affairs of the 
Company. 

It being agreed, however, that the 
civil service of the Company requires a 
liberal and enliglitened education in those 
who undertake it, the question may next 
arise, and in tact it has been raised, whe- 
ther the demand', ot the service, in this 
respect, might nut be fuliy met without 
any particular provision for that purpose, 
on the part of the Company. Was not 
the great body of the civil .«enants, as it 
has been said, eminent for ability, long 
before any public means of qualifying 
them lor their oifice were taken, either in 
India or in rnglaiirl ? Or can it, with 
truth, be ontemled that aiiv deficiency 
was then experienced in the competency 
of that class of pei>ons? IMr. Malthus 
aii'wei'' tI:i-> l.i>t question in the afiirma- 
tive ; and ha<f, on that account, been 
treated w Itli considerable sev* rity by my 
learned friend. I must bee le uy, how- 
ever. again to observe that the strong- 
est expiessions w'hich Mr Malthus uses 
on thi.'' subject ai'e cited i' t idem 
and with a distinct notice of the quarter 
when«? they come, from the minute of 
lord Wellesley, “It is improper,” ob- 
.spivTS my learned friend, “ that the civil 
servants of the Company — a body which 
received the liiuhest eiiloifinnis tiom lord 
Gienv'ille, j\ir. Burke, am! other eminent 
statesmen, should l,e spok- n of slightly.” 
Tome, sir, 1 conh.‘^s, it is an a^rei able 
iiovelt) to find the name of Burke enrolled 
amoiiir the eulo^i.sis of the Company's 
snv’ants, as I was not aware that either 
theCompain or its servants had ever elicit- 
ed trom that erear man aii\ thing hut the 
most eloquent and Uic nio>t vii u lent abuse. 

I am, however, perfectly re ‘dy to admit 
the injustice of many of hi.s censures, 
even with i expect to the eailier periods of 
the territorial history of the Company; 1 
recur with pride and pleasure to the 
splendid talents by which th<e»e periods 
were illuminated; and with still greater 
willingness do I acknowledge, what, in 
other places, I have (however feebly) at- 
tempted to maintain, the combination of 
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virtue aud ability, which the service has 
now exhibired for many past years. Nor, 
indeed, do I believe, that it was in the 
mind, either ot Mr. Malthus, against 
whom inv learned fiieud has directed his 
censure (m tiii> point, or of Lord Welles- 
ley, who Is the actual object of his erring 
hostility, to deny the qualihcations of the 
civil servants. Lord Wellesley intended on- 
ly to as'^ert that those qualifications were 
not commensurate with the importance of 
the duties to be performed. But, suppos- 
ing it to b granted that the cikil servants 
are at this moment in the highest state of 
qualification conceivable, the present ques- 
tion Hid not be at all affected by such a 
supposition. Whatever the civil service 
may be at any given time — and, at the pre- 
sent time, there can be no doubt of the 
ability and integrity by which it is distin- 
guished ; still, it appears to me that we 
can never stand acquitted of a neglect of 
duty towards our Indian subjects, if we 
trust purely to chance for the perpetua- 
tion of the existing benefits of the system 
of government under which they are 
placed. A succession of enlightened vice- 
roys, or some fortunate coincidence of 
circumstances, may have the effect of 
raising up a well-accomplished and high- 
ly-priiicipled body of inferior functiona- 
ries ; but, if we would secure the conti^ 
nnanve of such virtue and talents, it must 
be by a systematic provision for their sup- 
ply. Let it be remembered that it is not 
in India as in England, where the prizes 
of public life are free — in theory, free to 
all, in practice, free to a very great num- 
ber ; and iv here, consequently, incompe- 
tence may at any time be thrust out, in 
order to make room for the admittance of 
the w'oithy. In India, on the contrary, 
the number of candidates for public situa- 
tions is ^iven. From a certain limited 
body of persons, all the functionaries in 
whose custody the interests of that im- 
mensely extensive and populous empire 
are to be placed, must exclusively be se- , 
lected. All other claimants, whatever 
their pretensions, are wholly excluded. 
The consequence is, that British India 
W'ants, or at least possesses but very im- 
perfectly, one great advantage enjoyed 
by other states— the advantage arising 
from the competition of those who aspire 
after high situations, and who seek to 
justify their ambition by shewing a clear 
title of merit. For the want of this ad- 
vantage, it seems to me, sir, that we are 
hound to atone to the people of India. 
Having taken into our own hands the 
task of supplying the endowments and 
the energies requisite for the whole fiscal, 
financial, political, and judicial adminis- 
tration of their affairs, it seems to me 
that we are bound to employ even super- 
fiuous exertion lor the due discharge of 
this high and solemn engagement. Every 
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effort should be used for the purpose of 
providing the people wiio so depend on 
us, with a capable body of public func- 
tionaries ; and, in such a case, to assume 
that the supply will be the best possible — 
to shrink fiotn such a degree of trouble 
and expense as may set tlie matter out of 
doubt— to sit painfully calculating the 
minimum of ?ood government tiiat will 
do — Wfiuld surely be an inconceivable 
compound of empiricism and ciuelty. — 
(Henr! h*‘aj 1) 

On these grounds, sir, 1 feel satisfied 
that the Company should take active and 
direct measures for insuriner a constant 
succession of the requisite qualifications 
in their civil service ; and 1 have not the 
smallest doubt that every person who 
considers the subject with the attention 
it deserves, will concur in the same sen- 
timent. Before I proceed to the question 
which I proposed for the second division 
of our present enquiry — namely, whether 
the college at Haileybury be calculated to 
supply the civil servants with the qualifi- 
cations in question, or with the most im- 
portant part of them, — 1 ought in strict- 
ness, perhaps, to consider another ques- 
tion, now for the first time proposed in 
public — namely, whether means might 
not be found for securing the competent 
education of the civil servants, without 
the establisliment of any seminary at all. 
It may, however, lie convenient to ad- 
journ this question for the present ; and 
rather to introduce it as one branch of a 
general enquiry, whether the means which 
the Company have taken to provide an 
adequate measure of the qualifications re- 
quisite for their civil service, are such as 
bid fair to answer that important end. 
On this head several points present them- 
selves for consideration, to which I can- 
not afford more than a brief notice; I 
will, however, do my endeavour to omit 
none that may seem to be material. 

It has been asked, will yon have a se- 
minary in England or in India ? Shall it 
be a school or a college ? And then comes 
the enquiry aheady mentioned, which 
seems to be moved as a sort of previous 
question on these — will you abandon the 
idea of a particular seminary altogether, 
and adopt a test, to be put in force by 
gentlemen (as the resolution before the 
court has it) of known learning and abi- 
lity appointed for that purpose ? 

On the question, whether, if any 
seminary is to be erected, it should be 
erected in India or in England, I do 
not think it very necessary to dilate 
at any length ; because 1 should con- 
ceive that it is not one which is likely 
greatly to divide opinion. 1 apprehend 
that the majority of the court will concur 
in rather preferring the plan actually 
adopted ; that is, of a seminary in Eng- 
land for European instmetion^ and 
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the elements of the oriental languages, 
together with an adequate provision for 
the further cultivation of those languages 
in India. It is true, indeed, that a ^ery 
different arrangement was contemplated 
by the noble founder of the college of Fort 
■VVilliani. That institution was designed 
singly to embrace all the different objecis 
now proposed, on the one hand, by the 
Company's college in England, and, on 
the other, by the collegiate estahlish- 
ments at the tw’o chief piesidencies in In- 
dia. It is to be remembered, however, 
that the actual option between a college 
exclusively in England, a college exclu- 
sively in India, and the mixed system now 
established, was never presented to the 
mind of Lord VVellesley. It was not in 
the power of tliat noble person to make 
that precise provision for the wants of the 
civil service, which now subsists ; circum- 
stanced as he was, it is not at all surpris- 
ing that he should have over-rated (if, as 
I think, he did over-rate) the comparative 
efficacy of the only remedy wliich it lay 
with him to apply ; but, were he called 
to the decision of the specidc question 
now before us, [ should not despair of the 
distinction of his powerful support to tliat 
side of it which I am feebly endeavouring 
to maintain. The doubts, sir, vvliich I 
feel respecting the expedience of the col- 
lege of Calcutta, as originally planned, I 
will beg leave to slate with great con- 
.ciseness. 

It was thought by Lord Wellesley — and 
? presume that there cannot be a di'^senti- 
ent opinion on the subject — that the ori- 
ental pait of the acquisitions necessary 
for the civil seivants could he fully gained 
only in India. The reason evidently is, 
because there oriental learning is at home. 
It is there a living subject. It is there in 
all the clearness, richness, and plenitude 
of its spring-head ; and may be imbibed 
far nwre effectually and conveniently than 
if transported by means of long artificial 
ducts to a distant region — I might almost 
say, to another hemisphere. Books, 
practice, native instructors, all abound. 
There are also numbers of Europeans, 
who, both iiidividuaHy and in societies, 
are pursuing oriental studies with the ut- 
most zeal. Hence every stimulus, and 
every facility that can be conceiv'cd, may 
there he found for the due and successful 
prosecution of this branch of knowledge: 
It is apparently not easy, sir, to resist the 
force of these considerations. But surely, 
for reasons precisely similar, the Euro- 
pean attainments requisite for the civil 
service, should be had, where they best 
oAn, in Europe. The home, the fountain- 
head of those branches of proficiency, is 
in Europe, not in India. To say nothing 
of the greater facility with which the com- 
mon helps for instruction can be obtained 
there must always bp an in- 


finitely greater choice of able instructors 
here than could on any system be expected 
on tlie other side of the Atlantic. L^nless, 
indeed, we suppose that the Company are 
to submit to the expense of providing an 
additional Calcutta College of spare-in- 
structois, and of sending out tlieir profes- 
sors, like their dispatches, in duplicate. 
The plain and rational course appears 
therefore to me to be this, that we should 
instruct the students, in this country, in 
European literature, and in the founda- 
tion of the oriental tongues ; but that we 
should leave their studies, in the latter 
blanch of learning, to be completed in 
India. 

There is another consideiation, sir, on 
this head, which I will shortly mention. 
Surely it appears somewhat preposterous 
that a youth sliould be appointed to a pub- 
llc situation ; that, for the purpose of fil- 
ling this situation, he should be sent out 
to a remote quarter of the globe ; that 
there should then be embarked with him 
in the <!ame ship all tlie apparatus for ini- 
tiating him in the liteiature of the country 
which he is leaving ; and that, after his 
arrival on the scene of hi> future service, 
and not sooner, he should he made to 
commence a certain course ofinstruction, 
which, to say the truth, might have been 
much better pursued before his embarka- 
tion. Is it not a more natural and ob- 
vious process that he should be educated 
first, and sent out afterwards ? Or, at 
least, that such part of his training as is 
confessedly preliminary in the order of 
things, should also be previous in the 
order of time t 

1 cannot help mentioning one further 
objection to tlie plan of an exclusive edu- 
cation in India, which, if as just as it ap- 
pears to me, is certainly the most impor- 
tant of all, and which has thei efore very 
properly been much expatiated on. It is 
this — that young men, under such a sys- 
tem, would be carried from England at too 
early an age ; that, fresh from the privacy 
of retired families, and hurried to an en- 
tirely new and dazzling scene, where they 
were in a great measure strangers, where 
they were surrounded by distractions and 
seductions of every species, and especially 
where they had an almost unlimited com- 
mand of money, they would be much less 
likely to enter on a severe and systematic 
course of study, than to be misled into a 
career of idleness and dissipation. It is 
surely a matter of the highest importance 
that those young men, instead of being 
thus exposed to destruction, should rather 
be introduced from the private drcles 
whence they come to something like an 
intermediate state, where they may ac- 
quire habits of decision and self-command 
“^where an opportunity may be afforded 
them of forming their character, and 
bringing their priocipleB into exercise ^ 
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and where they may have the means of to encounter such an expense, would no 
becoming acquainted with those with difficulty be experienced in procuring effi- 
whom th 7 are to be connected or associ- cient teachers? I will venture to say 
ated dui iiiV the greater part of their lives, that the spectiluuon is utterly preposter- 
Witli tlie^e views and feelings, 1 cer- ous — it is totally impossible to carry the 
talnly do not regret that the college at idea into execution. I go further — I as- 
Calcutta has not been permitted ah ogether sert that it involves a giievous hardship, 
to maintain that great and splendid posi- I have heaid mnch of the difficulties im- 
f ion which it originally occupied. In pass- posed on families, by compelling them to 
ing, however, from the plan of a seminaiy send their sons to Hertfoid college. I have 
in India to ’hat of a seminary in this heard pathetic descriptions of parents 
country, I feel myself immediately crossed weeping over the dire necessity of placing 
by a question to which I have already ad- their children at that noble establishment, 
verted. VVhy, it is said, should you be at What must I think, then, of the substitute 
the expeii'^e of supporting any in>titution now" proposed — a substitute which would 
whatever? VVhy not publish a sia’.Jaid change those alleged inconveniences into 
of the q .alifications required, and form something worse than Egyptian bondage ? 
your judgment of the prohciency of the For surely the proverbial cnielty of that 
young men by examination ? task-master who called on his vassals tO' 

In coii.xidering tliis important subject, I complete their usual tale of bricks with- 
beg leave, in the hist place, distinctly to out giving them the nccessai y materials, 
observe, that the education pointed out by would be the tenderest of mercies, coin- 
Lord W'^elle'fiey a*’ necessary for the Com- pared with the ijTanny of the directors, 
pany’s civil servants, is not of an ordinary were they to insist on the stated produc- 
iiatuie. 't seems, indeed, to be tacitly ad- tioii of qualifications, the means of attain- 
mitted, by almost all, that no institution ing which, it is allow’ed, do not exist in 
exists in this country capable of aliord- this country ; and if, when those qualifi- 
ing, within the same compass of time, and cations did not apjiear, they were imme- 
to youtiis of the same age, exactly the diately to dismiss those whose failure, 

species of training leqitired. I am aware under the system they had devised, wa^ 

that the contiary has been assei ted, but 1 inevitable . — [Hear ! hear /) 
am well persuaded it has been as.serted But then, sir, comes down upon us 
without foundation, and Will never be the whole doctrine of demand and supply, 
proved. There areseminaries which would — consumption and jiroduction, — price 
aflford p ti'ts of the propeily European ju- and produce. Demand, it is said, will 
struction, none which w"ould give the ever create supply; — eoiisumptioii will 
whole, still less which would enable the ever command production, llie Corn- 
student to combine these with the due pauy, therefore, have nothing to do but to 
pursuit of the oriental languages. It was demand young men of talents, and they 

justly observed by Lord Wellesley, that will, v^ithout doubt be supplied. Schools 

no system of education, study, or dis- wdl! rise up— private seminaries will be 

cipliue, then existed, either in Europe or establi^Iled — institutions fit for the edu« 

India, founded on the principles, or di- cation of their civil servants will be 

rected to the objects described** in his founded in every quarter.— Let them but 

minute ; and the proposition holds with give the word ; and all will be accomplish- 

little abatement of foice, even when the ed. Let them but state their wants; and 

object of oriental literature is in part ex- their whole object will be answered, by 

eluded. Nor is this a matter of any sur- the mere expense of an annual examina- 
prise, .since the education necessary, in tion of the young candidate.s for writer- 
the present case, is allowed to he of a sin- ships. Nothing indeed can be conceived 
galar and appropriate nature. There being more simple or convenient than this doc- 
uo public institutions, then, capable of trine ; according to which, the accom- 
answering the ends proposed, will it be plishments and qualifications of minA' 
argued that private tuition might be re- are as absolutely and exclusively an afiair 
sorted to for the purpose of supplying the of supply and demand as the modifications 
desideratum? \VilI it be contended that of matter. The commercial principle of 
the families who might be fortunate supply and demand regulates every thing ; 
enough to procure appointments io the and, whether the Company require a fine 
Company's service — families dispersed cambiet, or a fine genius, they have only 
throughout the country, and many of to put their want into the shape of an ad- 
w'hom, however respect ible in character, verti.sement. They have only to circulate 
might probably not be overburdened with printed statements, in the nature of pat- 
the goods of this li£e-~would be universally tern-cards, of the qualifications needed for 
able to command the requisite instruction ? their service, and are certain of a speedy 
Have tlie cost and charge of giving to supply, without incurring any other ex- 
yottog persons so exteusive and peculiar peuse than that of assorting the ready- 
aa education been properly considered ? made article for the outward cargo. 

And, after ^1, ereu vuppoiiog then able If these principles are justi (and ce# 
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tainly oa ao other prlncipies can the plan 
of a mere test be support^\i), on what 
absurd and antiquated principles are our 
^reat national fi>umlatiansf()rtiieinstruc- 
tson of youth constituted! The rniversitics 
confer degrees of various kinds ; some of 
which are not given without a severe pre- 
vious examination; and the attainment 
of these degrees is in several lines of life 
useful, and in some absolutely necessary. 
On some of tiie ocea'^ions aKo of confer- 
ring degrees, the jjersous examined are 
classified according to their respective 
pioticieucy. But tlie (.'niversities do more 
-—not content with finding the >oiujg stu- 
dent an examination arid a degree, they 
find him the previous instruction also ; 
and this is done at an enormous expense 
to the nation. It now clcaily appeajs 
that^all this expense, (in tlie woids of 
the resolution hefoie us) “ might wfth 
great propriety he almost wholly saved.” 
The splendid aj)paiatus, therefore, of 
halls, colleges, and lil^raiies, — the ercr- 
Listmg routine of chapel, lectures, and 
tiicses — in shoit, the total system of 
those gorgeous estahlisliments, which 
<A'ershaclow whole towns with their balk, 
axul lock up the revenues of entire coiui- 
ifcs in mortmain, — all tho'^enii'^Iity struc- 
toies, which the bigotry of our foiefa- 
tliers raised, and the nnenq airing venera- 
tion of their posterity supports, all these, 

1 say, may now' be set aside as a most 
magnificent superfluity. A very simple 
process will serve the whole purpose. 
Nothing more is necessary than that the 
state be but jxicased to declare, what 
qualifications aie required for certain si- 
tuations — wliat powers of mind should 
entitle men to particular honors — wliat 
scope of talent will raise an individual to 
competenre or to dignity,^** the same to 
becertificil by gentlemen of known learn- 
ing and ability, appointed for that pur- 
pose .” — [Hear ; and laughter.) 

But, what is very curious. Sir, it seems 
from the resolution before the court, that 
the opponents of the college liave dispos- 
ed of the building at Haileybiiry before 
tdiey have got i id of the establishment. 
They have sold the skeleton, before they 
have executed the criminal. For tiie 
directors are dcsiied to consider w'hetlicr, 
as soon as the plan of a mere test and ex- 
amination is substituted in the room of 
the establishment for the education of 
their civil servants, the Company's mili- 
tary seminary, now at Addiscomln;, had 
not better be transferred to the more com- 
modious building at Haileybury. Really, 
sir, the gentlemen forget their own prin- 
ciples. They forget that, a*» soon as ever 
this plan of a test is carried into com- 
plete effect, — as soon as ever these doc- 
trines of demand and supply are esta- 
blwbed in all their glory, — the Company’s 
jpulitary establishment must inevitably 
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follow^ the fate of their civil establish- 
ment, and, instead of marching to Halley- 
bury, must march to its graxe. For, in 
the name of common reason, wiiy are not 
the Company to proceed on the same sys- 
tem, in tile one case as in the other? Why 
not advertise that they want a number 
of ingenious young gentlemen for their 
military service, specifying the proper 
qualifications — the same to be certified by 
gentlemen of known learning and ability, 
appointed for that purpose ? — [Hear! and 
laughter.) When this system is once adopt- 
ed, every thing will go oneasily. TlieCom- 
pany’s military stores, and their military 
outlets, will both be delivered according to 
order — ainl, after being examined, or (to 
u^-e a more appropriate word) proved, 
tliey may be sent out to India ttigcther. 

J should be Sony to appear to trifle 
wdtii a proposition recommended by names 
of such lespectability ; but I really cannot 
undertake the serious refutation of a prin- 
cijde, which, if once admitted in its full 
extent, would attaint all the public 
institulion> that have existed since the 
days ot Lycurgus ; which would not only 
do this, but would annul every wise law 
and salutary provision that has ever been 
formed in ai(l of education : for all thesa 
w ill be found equally unable to stand be- 
fore the full force ot tliat simple reason-, 
ing — if certain qualifications aud talents 
be necessary, they will be in demand ; 
and, if they be in demand, they will as- 
suredly be supplied. I will, howTver, of- 
fer one or tw'o bi'ief observations for the 
purpose of showing why this idea of a 
mere test and examination, is peculiarfy 
inapjdicable in the present case. Nothing, 

I believe, can be more certain than tliar, 
if a test w’eie instituted in our universi- 
ties, of tue nature now cuntemplarcd, it 
would, in no very long time, become a 
mere form. No reflecting person, who 
has studied the subject of our academical 
examinations, with opportunities at all 
adequate for the purpose, can have failed 
to obsene that, as they grow out of the 
general system of education pursued, so it 
is from their union with that system that 
they derive tlieii ( hief foicc and etficacy. 
Sever them from their parent stock — de- 
prive them of that vjtal connection with 
their nati>e soil, t<» which they owe their 
whole spii it — throw them into the bands 
of examine s, who, however respectable, 
have no intimate sympathy wdf h the entire 
system, no keen teeluig of fame or inte.. 
rest exciting them carefully to elicit and 
apportion the merits of the students; and 
J have little doubt rliat they would rapid- 
ly decline — I have little doubt that they 
would soon become, like many other exa- 
minations W'ltieh stjILpreservc their place 
on paper, purely form^ and destitute of alt 
vigour or meaning. But the examina- 
tion'^ for the Company’s service, as pi'o* 

vot. III. i r 
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posed by the new plan, would piobably 
decHiie by tar quicker steps ; or, to speak 
with moie propriety, tiiey would never 
decline, for they would never tiourish. 
There are clearly no means— it will at 
least be admitted that there ai e no obvious 
jneans-— of jirovi ding the required qualitica- 
tioDS, on the supposition that the present 
establish incut is put down. Still, accord- 
ing to tliis pi Lin, the Company are to in- 
sist that tlie required qualitications be 
produced. In fact, it is on the firmness 
and pereinptoi iness with which this de- 
mand is nude, that tlie whole efficacy of 
the plan depends. For the very argument 
is, that the rit^our of the demand will rat 
all hazards force a supply. The project 
therefore can never be expected to succeed, 
unless the test be enforced with inexora- 
ble firmness, con*«tancy, and impartiality. 
Now, Sir, only oh-ierve tlie consequence. 
If the test is at all what it ought to be — 
if a re.d and effective amount of qualifica- 
tion is exacted, then, since the means of 
providing that amount of qualification do 
not exist, since it must at least be uni- 
versally admitted, that they are not com- 
mon or abundant — nothing can be plainer 
than that many of the candidates, and 
probably, in the first instance, the great 
majority of them, would fail altogether. 
I ask, what is to be done with those per- 
sons t By your own plan of rigour, — by 
that which is the very essence of your 
plan — they must be excluded without 
mercy ; I ask whether you mean this } 
1 ask it in behalf of those parents, who 
have been described as kneeling and W'eep- 
ing at the Company’s feet over the hard- 
ships of the present system. They would, 
then indeed, have reason to kneel and 
weep — they would then indeed have rea- 
jion to remonstrate against your system — 
aeainst the stranee injustice of punish- 
ing men for not doing that, w hicli, by the 
confession of all parties, could not he 
done. — (Hear, hem.) — Then would come 
a relaxation of the test, (and, to say the 
truth, with some appearance ot reason,) 
by those who had introduced it ; and thus 
our whole object is completely saciificed. 

But, sir, I have a stronger objection to 
this plan. .Suppose it to effect all that is 
hoiied from it. Suppose it to develope 
great talents, and cieate eminent qualifi- 
catHui!^ — still you would have procured 
but half what you want ; and, what is 
worse, the least inqionaiit half of the 
two. What are the qualifications neces- 
sary for the civil servants of the Com- 
pany ? They are very accurately stated in 
the preliminary view of the college, given 
by the Directors themselves. In that 
plan, they observe, among other things, 
that the cultivation and improvement 
of tbe intellectiial jKmer of the students, 
fihouM be accompanied with meh a course 
of moral (HrcfpUne, as may ten^ to ex* 


cite and confirm %n them^ habits of ap- 
plication f prndtncey integrity ^ arid jus- 
tice.^' (A Proprietor asked, in a low 
tone, “ Has the prc'-ent establishment ef- 
fected the,'e object.*; 

Mr, R. Grant — 1 shall come to that 
point presently.- — (Heai ' hear !) — I sliall 
meet that part of the question with per- 
fect confidence. I shall come to it soon 
— and, if I do not egregiou'^ly fail in 
doing justice to the case, a great deal too 
soon for the hon. proprietor. -{Hear ! 
hear !) — It appears, then, sir, from what 
I have read, that the object of the direc- 
tors, in forming this institution, and he 
it said to their honour, was not merely the 
infusion of iearuing and .science, but the 
formation and dcv^elopmcrit of character 
and conduct They were less anxious for the 
intellectual than for the moral proficiency 
of their youthful servants. And this ob- 
ject, such an institution, if \iell organiz- 
ed and well directed, is evidently calculat- 
ed to secure. Under instructors of emi- 
nent reputation, appointed by the dircc- 
tois,*— under the con.stant supervision of 
the directors themselves, — in a society of 
students, all destined for tlie same ser- 
vice, and whose mutual arquafintauce is 
therefore to last for life, — under a sy<?tefti 
of collegiate discipline, forming a suitable 
medium between the ab‘'Olute strictness 
of a school and the perfect libeity which 
must inevitably be attained on an ariival 
in India, — it is manifest, not only that 
the )Oung men have tlie best inducements 
and opportunities to form the proper 
habits, but that their proficiency in this 
highest of arts and sciences may be surely 
known by those whose interest and duty 
it particularly is to po«se.ss such informa- 
tion. But, on the plan of a mere test 
and exararnarion, in what manner are the 
moral qualifications of the candidates to 
he ascertained ? Are the directors to re- 
ly on testimonials sent up from remote 
parts of the country? Are they to give 
credit to the certificates of village scIkxiI- 
masters, or the statements of fathers of 
families, impartially attesting the excel- 
lent conduct and character of their pupils 
or their son.s ? Even supposing implicit 
leliancemight be placed on such accOuiKS, 
would the confined and secluded soft of 
life previously led by those young fitfen, 
afford a proper criterion of their capacity 
to conduct themselves amidst the difficul- 
ties and temptations of a more ptihlic and 
stormy scene ? If not, itf What manner is 
the /e#/-system to be applied to the fulfil- 
ment of this object ? Are the virtues 
of the candidates to be tried by Oieabs Of 
interrogatories, and their moral habit* id 
be proved by examination ? Mdfft Ad- 
vertisements be issued, stdting the mbil- 
miffit of “ application, prudence^, intogfi- 
ty and jastice,” necessary ^ the admioia- 
tratiOB of the Conlpany** dffbifs>— aitd 
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yequirii^ that the young men shail i aider - 
go au exivmi nation as to their proficiency 
in these, the same to he certi-fied by gen- 
tlemen of known learning and ability ?— 
(.y lau^/i.) 

On those grounds, I acknowledge I 
would much rather assent at once to tlie 
principle of abolishing the college altoge- 
ther, and of trusting in futuie to chance 
for the attainment ot tlie objects in view, 
than adopt a system which would only in- 
volve the Cumpan) in expense and tiouble, 
to disappoint them at last. My learned 
friend, however, has reterred to the exa- 
minations of persons desiring situations 
in the Company’s marine seivice, for the 
purpose of shewing tliat you have already 
sanctione<l the principle he now recom- 
mends. But that instance is totally in- 
applicable to the present case; for this 
plain and decisive reason — namely, that 
the very sjsteni on which your marine 
department pioceedcd, sends the candi- 
llates to a proper school for acquiring tlie 
qualifications requisite in their profession. 
They are subjected to a veiy effectual 
species of dull. By the resrulatious of 
the Company, tiiey must complete a cer- 
tain number of voyaiies, befoie they are 
eligible to a particular rank. 

In tact therefore, and so tar as the case 
admits, they are actually sent to an in- 
stitution where they may not only acquire 
lliat nautical knowledge, but may be 
formed to those habits of discipline, which 
their profession requiies. Nothing, then, 
I submit, can be more unfortunate than 
the precedent on which my learned fiiend 
has clioseii to rest his proposal. When 
duly considered, it is a precedent directly 
against him. 

I trust, Sir, it now appears that a spe- 
cific institution is necessaiy, and if so, it 
will surely be admitted that a certain j*esi- 
dence at that institution should be en- 
forced on all tbe young men receiving ap- 
pointments in your ciril service. For it 
would be too much to expect tliat the 
Company should set iip an institution — 
that they should be at very great expense 
in supporting it, on the presumption that 
it was imperiously necessary — ami that 
they are tlien to leave it to the option of 
those wdio should attend it, whether they 
would or would not employ the means of 
improvement thus placed within their 
neach. 1 have indeed beard the idea casu- 
ally throw'll out, that by erecting a semi- 
nary, jwt an open seminary, that is, oim 
tlie attendance at which should be op- 
tional, and by at tlie same time subjecting 
all the y^Qg men going out to the test of 
an examination, ,we should answer every 
purpose in view ; since all those who 
couJid not otherwise qualify themselves, 
might resort to tbe seminary so establish- 
ed, whUe the rest are left to obtain an 
education sueh place as4hey tliiuk pro- 


fier. Now, sir, a good deal has been said 
respecting tlie expense of the college at 
Haileybury, I intreat you to observe how 
greatly that expense would be increased by 
acting on tlie system I have just mention- 
ed. In that case, besides the expence of 
the college, the amount of which would 
be greatly increased by diminishing tbe 
number of the students, you must have an 
additional establishment of examiners. 
It would clearly be unjust that the pro- 
fe^^ols of tlie college should he the exami- 
ners ivhere the contest lay between young 
men educated at the college and those 
educated elsewhere. With regard to -the 
comparative merits of their own students, 
when tried only against each otlier, tlie 
professors are by far the most competent 
judges. Tlvey then do only what is every 
day’s piactice in the colleges at-our univer- 
sities. But if they had to decide on -the 
relative merits of persons formed by tliem- 
.selves, and rivals from other quartern, 
they would be j)laced in a sitmUiou most 
invidious. It is iios>;bie that they might 
perforin the ta'^k w'ith the stiictestand 
most conscientious impaitiality ; and, f 
believe, in no hands could a dut\ so pain- 
ful and delicate be reposed with more en- 
tire confidence than in those of the geutle- 
nven wdio manage the college at Hailey- 
bury. But with whatever fairness tliey 
might conduct themselves, the suspicion 
and jealousy which sudi a plan could Jiot 
fail to excite, are decisive leasoiis against 
it. If, then, the suggestion of an open 
college is adopted, it is inaniicvst, as I have 
already observed, tliat it would be neces- 
sary to have a double body of pcofessor.s, 
one set to instruct, and anotlier to ex- 
amine. And, at ter all, our whole reliance 
is on the etficacy of the test ; but, J tiimr, 

I Jiave already sliewu tliat, as far as even 
literary proficiency is concerned, such a 
reliance would be windly nugatory wit^. 
respect to any test oisjoined from a sya-^ 
lem of instruction ; and it would be con- 
fessedly nugatory with regard to the in- 
finitely more important object of morals. 

I now come, sfr, to the la.st of the ge- 
neral questions on which 1 purposed 
troubling you. If you are to have aatani- 
nai'y , should it be in tlie nature of a scliool 
or of a college ? What, indeed, is exactly 
meant liere by a rc/mo/, I do not profi^ss 
to have discovered. In the outset of thia 
disicussion much was said about the bene- 
fits of flagellation. — ('S'o ! no I Jrom Mr. 
R. Jackson.) 1 should be very sorry Ip 
misrepresent the learned uentlemau. Bat 
I have had no means of informatioii with 
respect to wliat passed on the first men- 
tion of thi> Mibject, excepting the teporta 
in the public journals. If, then, I am 
mistaken in any of my rt^esences to the 
proceedings on that occasion, they mu^ 
answer for it who dnH^d this question 
into puldk disenesioru wiihotB any no- 
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tice, or even hint, of tljeir purpose — when 
jQO person was provided to meet it, and 
when those wl)o were most interested in 
the fate and ehaiacter of the institution, 
were lino\\ n to be not even present. We 
have been left to hunt for the heavy chai- 
ges undei stood to be brought against the 
college, as we could, in the public papers ; 

. — and, after this, that we should be 
expected to be accurate, — and that com- 
plaints should even be made, as they have 
been made by the learned gentleman, of 
the misrepresentations he has sustnned 
on the part of the college, is really rather 
too much. What is this but first to con- 
demn men in their absence, and then to 
condemn them for not having been pj-e- 
sent ? I am, however, very willingto ad- 
mit, that the doctrine of the benefits de- 
rivable from fiageliation, may not have 
been maintained in the court of proprie- 
tors. This I know, that it has been 
maintained with the gieatest zeal in the 
public papers. Even letting that pass, 
what, I ask, is meant by a school ^ In 
the resolution before the court, all that is 
said is, “ That masters should attend at 
stated hours, having proper authority for 
the due entorcenient of obedience, learn- 
ing, and moral conduct.’* If by this pro- 
position it is meant, that the students 
are to enter tlie college when of the same 
age as at present, but tliat, while they 
are there, tljcy shall be subject to the 
strictness of a scholastic system of dis- 
cipline, I confess myself astonished that 
such a plan should be devised for the ma- 
nagement of young men bordering on the 
age of manhood, and some of them already 
beyond that period. And what is to be- 
come of those youths in India, when, fresh 
from the hands of a schoolmaster, they 
are placed in a state of complete freedom, 
are encircled by temptations, and beset by 
low natives, ready and eager to puney to 
all their vices ? The plan appears to me 
most dangerous. I have ever thought 
that the great benefit of such an institu- 
tion as that which we now posssss — a be- 
nefit f^r beyond that of literary improve- 
ment — is the opportunity which it affords 
to the young student for the growth of 
those habits of self-control and self-rcii* 
ance, which can be adequately attained 
only under a liberal system of discipline. 
If it be contended, that it is impossible to 
form such habits at so early an age, I 
again demand, what is to become of your 
young writers, when immediately after- 
wards they are transported to the ordeal 
of a residence in India ? From the same 
^juarter*;, how ever, in which a school is 
i-ecomniemled. we are asked why parents 
may not be petmitted to educate their 
children at the universities of Scotland ? 
Are those who put tlic question aware of 
the species of discipline that prevails in 
the universities of Scotland ? Lads some- 


times enter those seminaries, not merely 
at tire age of sixteen, as is the case at the 
Company’s college, bur as early as fourteen 
or fifteen ; and tiom the moment of their 
etJtering they are in a state of complete 
collegiate libeity. I do not speak so much 
with reference to the imiver>ity of Edin- 
burgh, where, althoiurh there is no sort of 
discipline whatsoever, yet the vouiiger 
students generally reside with their fami- 
lies or fiiends, and are thus under the 
shelter and conttol of domestic authori- 
ty. But go to Aberdeen oi St .Andrew’s, 
and you will find >oung students, and 
even of the ace 1 have mentioned, living 
at large in lodgings, or in private apart- 
ments within the w’alls of their college ; 
stimulated indeed to study, but the use of 
the rod totally unknown — nor, to say the 
ti iith, w'itli the exception of a trivial fine, 
any punishment ever known hut expul- 
sion. I am not blaming this system ; ex- 
actly the reverse. I know that the sys- 
tem succeeds ; and 1 therefore quote that 
fact as a strong practical proof agaiiisc 
those who contend that, even at the age 
of eighteen or nineteen, pupils are to be 
managed only by the severe enginery of 
school-discipline. 

But the pi'oposition for a school may 
perhaps be intended to imply, what is, I 
believe, the opinion of some persons, that 
the Coriipanv ’s waiters should be sent out 
at an earlier age than that at wliirh they 
go on the present system ; anil indeed at 
ail age so much earlrer as to rerrder a s’cho- 
lastic education exactly appiopiiate. They 
ai'p, therefore, to be sent, for the tw'O or 
three years immediately preceding their 
departure, to a school wdiere they maybe 
initiated in the oriental langiiage.s. The 
bare statement of such a project sutficient - 
ly condemns it. I say nothing as to its 
effect in narrowing the range of Indian 
patronage, I speak only of its inevitable 
effect on the sendee. Even as matters are, 
the time allotted by the youmi writers to 
the acquisition of European literature, is 
sufficiently cidppled ; and this new contri- 
vance would still further contract that 
period by two or three years. Is it pos- 
sible to conceive a moie unhappy airange- 
ment If it be said that the deficiency 
may be supplied after the arrival of the 
young student in the East, tlien I answ’er, 
that, even if w'e could suppose it possible 
for boys just torn fi’om a school, and 
thrown loose into the midst of Indian 
luxuries, to begin a course of European 
studies, still t) is is to adopt the most pre- 
posterous of all inversioirs. For what can 
better deserve that character than a sys- 
tem under which the young writer receives 
the Indian part of hi'? education in Eng- 
land, and the English in India ; — that is, 
under which he begins building at the top 
of the edifice, and builds regularly down 
to the foundation t -^{Laughter ^ 
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I }»ave now considered, sir, at greater 
length than I vvished, tlie principal qnes- 
^ ons of a general nature, which this sub- 
j;fcthas l)een made to embrace. And I 
next come to the pai ticular case of the 
college at Hailey bury, I acknowledge 

indeed, tor my own part, that though, in 
cmfoiniity with the course which this 
discussion has taken, I have thought it 
right to bestow a good deal of attention 
on the geneial questions alluded to, yet 1 
should have been content to rest the tate 
of the whole inquiry on the results whiclt 
the system adopted has actually produced, 
reference only being had to the circum- 
stances under which it has been earned 
into effect. If the friends of the college 
can shew that the institution has, in a 
considerahie degree, already answered, 
and that it is still going on to answer the 
ends proposed, they liave a defence against 
eveiy conceivable objection that can be 
raised on general and speculative grounds, 
Tn this court I am sure that such a de- 
fence would prevail ; for 1 have always 
nnderstood that, in this court, questions 
are viewed practic.illy. Thus at the period 
the nation was u'Jtated by the discussions 
respecting the lenewal of our charter, one 
party wished to oveiturn the Company eii- 
lirely, and leave the trade entirely open — 
this was like pulling down the college 
without any reservation. Another party 
were anxious to do away with the Com- 
pany, but to haw persons appointed who 
sliould decide on tlu' eligibility of indivi- 
duals desirous of going out to India — 
this was <;iniiKir to the suppression of 
the college and the introduction of a 
test. Otheis again said, Let tiie Com- 
pany retain its p iv ilege«, and exist in its 
corporate capacity, but let it enter into 
an equal competition witii all who may he 
pleased to embark in the Indian Jrade — 
this might be compared to tlie project of 
an open college ; a college, that is, which 
might be resorted to or not, at the option 
of the persons receiving writerships. 
But, in answ'er to all these speculations, 
the Company said, “ The system w'hicli 
has practice in its favour, is the best. 
Experience vouches lor it. We present 
you with a solid ami substantial struc- 
tave ; — a structure, in which imperlec- 
tions may perhaps be pointed out, — but 
imperfections much more rlian redeemed 
by its actual utility and we expect you 
not to exeliangc this real and tangible 
good, for the brilliant but imaginary beau- 
ties of a thousand cattles in the air.*’ — 
{Hear* hear\) 

The question then is--“ has the col- 
lege answered the purposes for which it 
was instituted When I before had the 
honour of addressing the court on this 
subject, I undertook distinctly to encoun- 
ter the charges believed to be meditated 
against this institution, under three divi- 


sions— first, a charge against its litera- 
ture ; secondly, a charge against its mo- 
rals ; and thirdly, a charge against its 
discipline. In those three forms the at- 
tack had been made in public — in those 
three forms { understood it to have been 
made in this court — and in those three 
forms I avowed my readiness to give it a 
meeting. 

The learned gentleman however who 
introduced the resolution proposed, 
thought proper to enter into questions, 
totally unconnected with the three topic.^ 
comprised in the charges referred to, and 
indeed, in my mind, totally irrelevant to 
our present subject. He expatiated, at 
considerable length, on the laws, and 
what may be termed the political consti- 
tution of the college ; and contended, 
that the directors had sacrificed a great 
part of their power, on the one hand, 
to the hoard of control ; — on the other, 
most fntdishly and unjustifiably, to the 
cidlegiate authoritiC'^. Now, fiisf, with 
lespect to the board of control, wliat 
ccjinection ]ia> a question of pDW'^M- be- 
tween them and tiie ilircctors, with tlie 
efficiency of this institution as a place of 
education ? Wliat connection has ^pcli a 
que.stion witii the literature of tlie insti- 
tution, with its morals, or with its dis- 
cipline } the questions between the board 
and the diiectors, may, for what Iknow, 
be very proper matters to introduce else- 
where. Jhiey might very properly, per- 
haps, hold a place in a correspondence 
between the boaid and the directois, and 
be in tii.at shape submitted to the court 
of proprietors. They might, very pro- 
perly perhajis, as subjects of parliamen- 
tary inquiiy, he stated at tlie bar of the 
house of commons ; thougli my learned 
friend will forgive my sajiiig, that when- 
ever the charges he has brought forward 
on these grounds against the conduct of 
the directois, rome to be repeated before 
that tribunal, hi"? argument^ will meet 
with a triiiinpjnnt refutation from th(! 
Company’s parliamentary' advocate. Ihit, 
at all events, what possible lelmancy have 
these topics on the pie>eiif occasion? In 
the same manner, tlie learned gentleman 
censures the directors for having most 
unwarrantably, as he says, sacrificed 
their patronage to the professors of the 
college, by giving them the power of ex- 
pulsion. Even this, as a mere question 
of authority between the flire< tors and 
the professors, iuis no refeicnce to the 
efficiency of the iiistitutioti as a seminary 
for the education of the Company's civil 
sen'anfs. I cannot help obsciving, how- 
ever, that in inventing the professors with 
the power in question, the director.s have 
given them only what is possessed by the 
immediate conductors of all other -emi- 
narie.s, and what indeed was inuiApensa- 
blc to the successful discliarge of their 
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timst. No doubt, in surrendering this 
power, the directors have made a sacri- 
fice ; but the sacrifice was necessary and, 
so far ft om being a ground of reproach 
against them, sliould be mentioned to 
their highest honor. My learned friend 
lias been very severe on Mr. Malthus for 
the tone and language of his pamplilet. 
That able work is written, it seems, in a 
style little becoming a person wiio holds 
a situation by the gift of the court of di- 
rectors. The author has presumed, it 
appears, to intimate that the opinions of 
the directors are divided on the subject 
of this instituticm. He has expressed 
himself in such terms with respect to 
the directors, as none of the Company’s 
seivants in the east have ever dared to 
use; — in such terms, as, if employed by 
a governor-general, would have caused 
the instaut dismissal even of that high 
minister. Now, with all respect to my 
learned friend, I could not, without some 
degree of surprise, witness his iutroduc- 
tion of such a topic, considering the of- 
ficial situation in which he himself, as a 
member of that learned profession to which 
I also hav'C the honor of belonging, has 
been placed by the court of directors, very 
honorably, 1 think, for both parties, — 
and then recollecting the line of conduct 
wiiich he usually adopts (acting, doubt- 
less, from the conviction of his mind) in 
this court. 8urely, 1 say, considering 
all this, it is a little surprising, on the 
present occasion, to observe my learned 
friend’s anxious care for the authority of 
the court of directors — his kind appre- 
hension lest the court of directors should 
not be treated with the most pei’fect de- 
ference by persons holding offices under 
them, — his watchful jealousy of all at- 
tempts to introduce dissension or disu- 
nion into the directorial body. Without 
meaning, however, at all to dispute the 
propriety of these feelings, I would beg 
my learned friend to remember, on be- 
half of Mr. Malthus, that the freedom 
with which that gentleman has expressed 
himself, and which my learned friend so 
greatly blames, has not been systematic, 
but was dictated by a painful exigency-— 
that it has not been active and sponta- 
neous, but strictly defensive— and that in 
fact iNIr. Malthus has said nothing on this 
subject, which was not due to" himself 
and his biother professors, in consequence 
of the unjustifiable misrepresentations 
cimdated respecting the administration 
of the college. 

But I quit these topics, and advance to 
the heads of enquiry I have ventured to 
propose. And first, with regard to the 
literature of the institution. Remote as 
this subject is, from the field of our ordi- 
nary discussions,— yet, were there time 
to treat it fully, and were I at all capable 
of doing it justice, i should not despair 


of exciting a strong interest in the minds 
of my audience. But I feel that I am on 
every account bound to limit my demand# 
on the attention of tlie court j and, hav- 
ing theretore to offer but a few words on 
this branch of the question, I will take 
care that those few' shall be words of 
practice, not of theoiy. 

My notion of an institution of this 
kind, is, that it ought to furnish the 
young persons who study at it with an 
appropriate education appropriate, not 
merely in that wider sense in which the 
whole course of instruction is shaped with 
reference to the line of life equally des- 
tined for the whole body of the students, 
but also, indieidually, appropriate — ap- 
propriate in consulting those varieties of 
taste and talent, by which the minds of 
men are so maikedly distinguished. In a 
word, it should be an academical institu- 
tion. The perfection of a collegiate vsys- 
tern of instruction I take to be this, that 
it shall at once provide for peculiarity, 
and for versatility of genius ; — that it 
shall at once afford scope to those who 
choose to concentrate their principal 
strength on one or two subjects, and to 
those who expand themselves over a great- 
er number ; — to those who are excellent 
in a few things, and to those who are con- 
versant with many. In the uuiveisity of 
Cambridge the candidates for degrees lu 
arts are examined in one branch of know- 
ledge, and in one alone, — that of mathe- 
matics ; — but of mathematics in the wid- 
est and most comprehensive sense of the 
term. Such a plan can hardly be thought 
to make sufficient provision for the object 
which I have just described. In saying 
this, 1 shall not, I trust, be understood 
as speaking disrespectfully of that learned 
and noble university, to which I feel the 
deepest obligations, and shall ever bear 
the strongest attachment. The truth is, 
that in its general system, the university 
of Cambridge, pays great respect, and 
extends very successful encouragements 
to the pursuit of other studies as well 
of mathematics ; but, taking the exami- 
nation for degrees by itself, 1 cannot but 
consider the exclusive preference of any 
one particular department of knowledge? 
however useful or extensive, (and none 
can be more so than that of mathema- 
tics,) as a defect. Oxford, who has form- 
ed her present system at a period compa- 
ratively recent, has had the oppoi t unity 
of improving on the model afforded by 
her sister. Here there are two depart- 
ments of examination, and, correspond- 
ing to these, two classes are formed of 
the candidates who distinguish them- 
selves. The two departments are those 
of mathematics, and of classical litera- 
ture or humanity ; in which h^ter, a par- 
ticular attention is paid to the a 43 ic»eot 
philosophy. Perhaps, yrt may consider 
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theology as forming a third depjH'tmcnt ; 
.for, though no separate honors are allot- 
ted to those who excel in this branch of 
knowledge, yet a competent ])roficiency 
in it is deemed indispensable to the at- 
tainment of a degree. Witli regard to 
the two other departments before- men- 
tioned, all the candidates are expected to 
•do something in each of them ; but it is 
at the option of every individual, in which 
of them he sliall shew himself peculiarly 
strong, if he does not choose to be strong 
in both. It appears to me that the piin- 
eiple here acted on, is admirable, and the 
system itself not far from perfection ; al- 
though there may be room for doabt whe- 
ther the number of subjects examined in, 
might not with advantage be increased. 
On thhs point, however, I do not presume 
to otfer any opinion, With reference to 
the university in question. In the Ka^^t- 
Imlia college, certainly, a widei range of 
subjects \\\\< felt to be necessary ; on 
what ground.s I need not state, after the 
Juminoui manner in whicli the education 
•requisite for tlie civil servants ot the 
Company has been described and deduced 
by lord \V\d!esley, Lectures are there- 
lore e:iven at the India college, on cla’jsi- 
■cal literature ; in matljematical science; 
on the principles of law ; in the oriental 
languages ; and, I believe, also on the 
cvidevjres of chnstiaiiity ; and in all these 
departments, the students, at stated 
times, undergo exammations. But it is 
not necessary that the student should di- 
vide hi’> attention among these subjects 
in H ratio of exact equality ; nor tliat 
every student should distribute his atten- 
tion among them in exactly the samejiro- 
jTortions with the rest. Different minds 
may incline to different objects ; and 
while .some are bent on a single object, 
others may love to embrace a multitude. 
Now the difficulty was, in contriving re- 
wards for proficiency, to meet all this di- 
versity of mental or intellectual charac- 
ter ; and I cannot help tiiinking that the 
difficulty has been surmounted in a man- 
ner that does credit to the eminent per- 
sons by whom tlie system of instruction 
at the college was established. For it is a 
corhplete mistake to suppose, with tlie 
learned mover of the resolution, that the 
author ot that sy.stern was the late Dr. 
Henley : — the sy.stem was framed, on the 
jAdturest consideiation, by men of the 
gfesktest judgment, ability, and attain- 
nients. The difficulty in question, I say, 
wtilBdUfited at the college, by the 
adoption of a very simple, and, I will ven- 
ture to call it, a very beautiful piartical rule. 
It was this : — that the same pri/.e should 
be given to the student who stood 
in one branch of learning — to the second, 
in two branches — to the third, in three, 
nod onwards in proportion. Tims tlie 
•tanrew^d is bestowed on the student, 


whether he is pre-eminent in one subject; 
—excellent in several, or complete in all- 
in other words, provision is duly made, 
both for peculiarity and versatility of ge- 
nius. But then, the learned gentleman 
say.s, that the professors give each but two 
lectures a week, and represents them a» 
spending the interval in pleasing indo- 
lence. Now, sir, there may be points 
connected with the college, on which iny 
learned friend has not the means of such 
exact information as if the court had sup- 
ported the motion for papers on a former 
(lay. On such points, therefore, a casual 
mistake may be una voidable. But as to the 
number of lectures given by the professors, 
is in its very nature, a matter of noto- 
riety, and within the reach ot every man’s 
investigation. The si ightestimjuiiy, either 
at the college, or of any intelligent stu- 
dent, would liave enabled my learned 
friend to ascertain the state of the fact 
with tlie utmost precision ; and lie would 
then have been in a ‘situation to judge, 
whether in stating that the professors 
gave hut two lectuic''! a week, he should 
not he making an attack on men of prin- 
ciple and character, founded on utter mis- 
infoiuiation. The truth is, that amongst 
thc»e professors there are gentlemen who 
give twelve, eleven, ten, nine, and eight 
lectures a week, respectively. There is 
only one professor in the college who gives 
less than five, and even that gentleiiiau 
gives four. But it is quite a mistake to 
consider lecturing as the whole of the ba- 
sin e-^s and duty of the protestors ; for 
tliey aie always accessible to the young 
men in their own apartments, and arc 
perfectly ready to uive any of them advice 
and direction on the course of their stu- 
dies. 

Having thus taken, Sir, a rapid view 
of the system of instruction at the col- 
lege, it is perhaps, natural to say some- 
th! ng with regard to the men by whom that 
system is conducted. I should, however, 
consider myself as acting a very presump- 
tions part, in pretending to ofter any re- 
mark re.specting the qualifications of the 
professors of the college, if the injustice 
with which those gentlemen have been 
treated, did not at once confer it as a 
right, and impose it as a duty, on all 
those who have had any opportunity (ff 
knowing tlicir merits, to give them tliaf 
commemUtiou which they so well de- 
serve. And, incompetent as I feel my- 
self to form an unassisted judgnicnt on 
the talents and acquirements of men 
eminent, I may at least be allowed to 
bear a t("»timony, in which I know I 
should be supported by a great number of 
tlie ablest and most unbiassed opinion*. 
I have, indeed, the honor and the happi- 
ness of knowing, personaUyi some of the 
profes.sors ; T have long known them ; 
but 1 should not venture to gne tlic remit 
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of any obsen^ations merely iny own ; what 
I wish to state in their fWour is, that I 
have long known the reputation which 
they hear in the eminent university to 
winch they belong ; and that, some time 
before their introduction to the situations 
they now occupy, I had learned to respect 
and revere them for their talents, virtues, 
and attainments . — (Hear ! hear !) Nor 
can I help adding it, as a high compliment 
to the directors as well as to the profes- 
sors themselves, that tiiey owed their 
connection with the college (I believe 
this may be said of all, I know it to be 
true of most)— not to the influence of fa- 
vour or interest, but to tlie irresistible 
recommendation of an exalted character. 
— (Hear ! hear f) With respect to the 
Principal, let me be permitted to observe, 
that in extent, richness, and accuracy, 
both of learning and of science, I believe 
him to have few equals ; and, on the au- 
thority of most impartial and most com- 
petent testimony, I am well satisfied that 
tlie lectures he delivers at the college, for 
every quality that can either bespeak ta- 
lent in the instructor, or communicate 
improvement to the pupil, are not sur- 
passed by the very ablest of these delivered 
at the universities. — (Hear! hear!) Of 
Mr. Professoi Le Has, also, I may be al- 
lowed to say a few words — because it will 
be admitted that I speak impartially of 
him, when I declare tliat my acquaintance 
with him wa.s entirely formed in the se- 
vere field of public examination. I had 
the honor, more than once, of being one 
among other competitois, uith Mr. Le 
Has for academical prizes. It will not be 
supposed that those contests are of a tri- 
vial or imlilferent nature, when 1 state, 
that in the last of them, one of the exami- 
ners was the most accom])liahed classical 
scholar of our times — I need scarcely men- 
tion the name of Poi son. E\ eti yet, indeed, 
it is impossible to recal the jemembiance 
of those youthful trials without a feeling 
approaching to alarm. But I venture to 
introduce these details only vvith a view 
of giving to my humble testimony in fa- 
vour of Mr. Le Bas, the one merit to 
which, if to no other, it is entitled — that 
of impartiality. Let me be allowed, tlieie- 
fore, to pronounce him deserving of every 
distinction uhicli can be employed to 
adorn moral woith or literary ability. 
Indeed, I am so sensible, sir, that I 
must have appeared guilty of great egot- 
ism, in presuming to couple my own 
name with that of so eminent a person as 
Mr. Le Bas, that I cannot help adding — 
what I am sure tho.se who hear me will 
already have guessed— that, on occa- 
sion of the examination alluded to, he 
was the successful competitor . — {Hear ! 
hear t) Of Mr. Maltlius, who was also 
of the university of Cambridge, 1 need 
not say a single word— in fact, he is of no 
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uni versify. By his admirable works he has 
made every literary society throughout 
Europe equally his owui. {Hf>ar ! hear !) 
Nor need 1 expapatiate on the uncommon 
merit of tbc oiiental professors — a sub- 
ject with which the majority of those who 
liear me must be perfectly familiar, and 
on wiiich there cannot be more tlian 
one sentiment. To say the truth, it 
has not been without great reluctance 
that I have touclied on this topic of 
character, though perfectly confident of 
the ground on which 1 was about to enter. 
But I felt that it was incumbent on me. 
Injured as the persons in question have 
been, I felt an irresistible impulse to give 
them all that I was able — the tribute oi 
my sincere and unbiassed attestation. I 
have spoken from no motive but the love 
of justice ; — from no interest, direct ci 
indirect, except the interest we ail have 
in upholding the cause of tiuth and vir- 
tue . — {Hear ! hear !) 

Such is the system, sir, of the college ; 
and such the persons by whom that sys- 
tem is managed. But, after all, it inaV 
be asked, whether there is any positive 
evidence of the good fruits of the institu- 
tion, as shown in the actual proficiency of 
the students. My learned friend, and 
other gentlemen, have rcmaiked, at great 
length, on a particular repoit of the col- 
lege council to the collt^ge cmnmktee — a 
report necessarily confined to a sing'c 
term, and, on the face of it, concewed n- 
terms of comparison, and containing no 
substantive information wdiatever. The 
report states, that tlie students had not 
paid so much attention to European li- 
terature as liad been shewn to it at some 
foimer peiiods, but that the Asiatic lan- 
guages ^^the great object of the institution, 
in the opinion of the gentlemen on the 
other side), liad been cultivated with 
more than usual success. On this state- 
ment an aigument has been raised, that 
tiic young men are left to study w hat they 
please, and aie subject to no control on 
the part of their teachers. 'I'lie short and 
the decisive answer to all this is, that the 
report, as 1 liave said, is in its very terms 
comparative. Those who are acquainted 
witli the universities, know very well that 
it is, with reference to the results of the 
annual examination, in common parlance 
to say, “ This is not so good a year as 
usual or “ Both our last years have 
been below par.” Now if it were a part 
of the constitution of the universities, that 
the leading academical authorities should 
periodically report to some superior tri- 
bunal, the state of literature among the- 
students, their reports must of course no- 
tice such fluctuations in the general level 
of acquirement as I have noticed. On this 
supposition, with what ease might mu- 
tilated extracts of the documents in ques- 
tion be dragged forth and commented oti 
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in public ! What abundance of eloquence 
might be poured forth on the self-con vict- 
«d incompetence of the universities to 
answer their only pui'po&e ! With what 
force might a resolution be lecommended 
to the nation, of ivjzing those lazy and 
expensive establishments to the ground ! 
And with just as much conclusiveness, 
and on just as solid a foundation, has all 
this confident reasoning against the India 
-college been elaborated out of a single sen- 
tence in that report oi the college council. 
It is plain that the possibility of occasional 
variations in the general diligence of the 
students, must attach to all institutions of 
the hind, especially to academical institu- 
tions, of which it is the distinctive nature, 
that, instead of compelling a certain fixed 
and given degree of exertion by positive 
coni^traint, they rather aim at eliciting the 
greatest possible amount of it by the in- 
direct operation of rewards and honors. 
It is plain aKo that, where a certain de- 
gree of option among dilfereut pursuits is 
allowed to the students (whkh, as I have 
already stated, I believe to be the i)erfcc- 
tionof an academic system of educationj, 
there yet is sonietinies this alloy of incon- 
venience, that the general inclination ot 
the body of students may set towards one 
or two departments in disparagement of 
others equally or more useful. This, I 
say, is an inconvenience, and it should be 
remedied by gentle and gradual means. 
But it forms no ground of crimination 
either against the system, or the students, 
or tlie teachers. Not consent, however, 
with commenting on the words I have 
already cited from the report alluded to, 
iny learned friend quoted a clause from it 
which states, that “ the instances had 
been very rare of an abandonment of all 
literary application and on this passage 
lie descanted with great force, as a proof 
of the want of discipline in the college. 
Now, sir, the plain English of this passage 
is, that there was scarcely a dunce in the 
place ; and I greatly doubt whether so 
much could be said ofauy other seminary 
in the kingdom . — (Haar ! hear !) 

1 have something more to offer on this 
subject. The learned mover of the reso- 
lution referred, with strong expressions 
of approbation, to the proficiency display- 
ed by the students of the Company’s mi- 
litary seminary, at a recent examination. 
1 have not tlie smallest doubt, sir, that 
the'praises he has bestowed on that ex- 
cellent inatitution are amply deserved. 
May I be allowed, in my turn, to bear my 
humble but sincere testimony in equal 
commendation of the exaniiuations at 
Hertford } 1 have had the pleasure, more 

than once, of seeing the papers produced 
by tlie students at those examinatkms, in 
answer to wiitten questions. I have had 
this gratification, not merely since the 
present inquiry was moved, but long be* 
JsioHc 18. 


fore. With respect to tlie uatiirc of the 
examinations themselves, and the extent 
of ground which they cover, all I shall say 
is, that I should be sorry to be subjected 
to so severe a test of leaining and ability. 
— {Hear ! hear !) Nor would I pretend, 
without great diffidence, to speak of the 
particular merits of the papers produced ; 
but I think I am not mistaken in saying 
that they shewed a surprising, and 
some of them, even an extraoidiiiary pro- 
ficiency ; such, indeed, as to rai^e the 
highest presumptions in favour of the 
system under which so much talent had 
been developed, and so much knowledge 
acquired. A single example cannot be 
exclusively relied on. Yet I cannot help 
adding one short anecdote, both because 
it illustrates the general description 1 have 
given, and because it gratifies me with the 
opportunity of doing honor to a young 
friend of mine of the very highest promise. 
Mr. iMalthus, some years ago, handed me 
tlie written answeis of some of the most 
distinguished students, to a stiing of 
questions on subjects connected with po- 
litical economy. One set of the^e answers 
had been given in by the fiieud to whom 
I have alluded, Mr. Holt Mackenzie, a 
name of the first repute at the India col- 
lege, as it must be in whatever place the 
character of him who bears it is allowed a 
sufficient opportunity to develop itself. 
While I was expressing to IMr. Malthus 
my admiration of the depth and accuracy 
of knowledge which my young friend’s 
paper appeared to discover, be said, (and 
be it obscived this was said in private — 
it passed off without much notice ; and, 
I dare say, Mr. Malthas himself may not 
now remember the circumstancej— hut he 
said, ‘‘ Had that paper been draw n up 
by a mature man in three da>s, 1 shouW. 
have thought it a consulerable effort ; and 
it was produced by Mackenzie, without 
book, in three hours .’* — {Hear ! hear !*) 

But, sir, I will not rest the character of 
the institution on the testimony of any 
individual, still less on my own. There 
.ire the highest authorities to prove the 
judustrious habits acquired by thegeneral 
body of the students at Hertford, and 
their actual proficiency in one branch of 
learning— oriental literature ; circumstan- 
ces which will be allowed to constitute a 
tolerably strong proof that the general li- 
terary interests of the institution have 
not been neglected. In 1810, the late 
Lord Miuto, then go vernoi -general of 
India, who was mwloubtedly an excellent 
judge of the qualifications which the Com- 
pany’s civil servants ouglit to poasess, 
(and it is well known, as the hon. ex-di- 
rector has already told you, tto the Ib- 

♦ Tbi> geutlemanwentOttt to Iirfiaas a Bep;^ 
writer in 1805. and now bold* t“® offices of Ue t^iy 
Kegister to the Sadder Dewemiy and I«izMV 
Adawiut, and Tmosifttof of tbe 
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dian government hail no improper bias in 
favour of the college), spoke thus of tbe 
student'^ hoin Haileyhir y ; — ** it is with 
peciiliat plca'^ui e that Ido a furtherjus- 
tice to the Hertfo d culleue, by letnark- 
ing, that the official icports and returns of 
our college will show the students who 
have been ti'auslated from Hertford to 
Fort William, to stand honorably distin- 
guished for regular attendance ; for obedi- 
ence to the '•tatute" and discipline of the 
college ; for onlerly and decor ou-^ de- 
meanor ; for mo leration in expense, and 
consequently in the amount of theii debt ; 
and, in a word, for those decencies or ( on- 
duct which denote men well born, and 
character'^ well trained.” Such was the 
testimony of that noble and enlightened 
persiui to »he moral and studious hahits 
forme. I it the Hertford col'es^e ; and to 
the 'ame effect is a paratjrapii in a letter 
from the college council of Fort William, 
to the governor-general in council, dated 
December 29, and recorded in the Bengal 
public cousuUations of the 1st of April 
1814, as follows: — “We take the liberty,” 
they observe, “of repeating in this place 
the ob.servations made by the right hon. 
the visitor, in his speech, pronounced at 
the disputation liolden 22d September 
1810, that the improvTinent fa very great 
and general one) which we have thought 
ourselves wan anted in asserting, has been 
very conspicuous in the conduct of the 
students v\ho have parsed thiousjh the 
college at Hertford.” Tlie testimony ot 
Mr. Edmonstfuie, who acted as visitor 
in tile ab'.e.ice of Loid Moira, at the pub- 
lic di'>pntatioa In IHI.t, is also very 
favourable to the Hertford college. After 
noticing tlie improvement that had taken 
ptace in the conduct of the students at 
Fort William, he observes, “This grati- 
fjnng improvement may, perhaps, be traced 
to source'' hetfond thh ('Stuhli^shniejit 
evidently pointing, as Mr, Malthas ob- 
serves, to the acknowledged effects of the 
institution in England. 

These testimonies, sir, may suffice with 
respect to tlie general effect of the resi- 
dence at Hertford, in forming the students 
to liahit'i of regularity and application. 
But to these must be added tlie decisive 
fact, that many of the young men sent out 
from this seminary have eaily obtained 
Situations of importance from the govern- 
ment of India— a fact proving not only 
their reputation in other respects, but 
their proficiency in oriental literature, 
which is a necessary passport to the at- 
tainment of high offices in that country. 
On this liead, however, there is the still 
farther fact, that the previous course at 
Hertford is found materially to abridge the 
period of instruction in the oriental lan^ 
guages at Fort William. Mr. Malthus 
proves, by actual numerations equally 
.clear and simple, that in the year 18U,of 
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the students who left the college of Forf 
William, qualified for official situations, 
the average stay ot those who had never 
been at tlie Hei tfoul college, had been 
three years and two months ; while the 
average stay of those who had come from 
the Hertford college had been but about 
ten months, making the whole collegiate 
residence of the latter, whether in India 
Or England, about two years and ten 
months. This makes the whole collegiate 
residence of the Herttoid students the 
shortest by about four months. But then 
an hon. propiietor fMr. Hume) objects to 
this comparison, as being taken in a year 
favourable foi the Hertford students. In 
the following year lie nniN, on fhe shew- 
ing of Mr. Maltlius himselt, rliat thr aver* 
age stay of the Hertford student'' was ex • 
teinled to upwards of sixteen months, 
which makes their total residence longer 
by about two or three months than that 
of the students arready mentioned, who 
had never been at the Hertford college. 
Now, sir, I do not at all know that the 
hon, proprietor lias a right to vary the 
year for the Heitford students, without 
varying that for the Fort William students 
also. But really this is all of vei 7 slight 
consequence. Of what moment can it 
possibly be, whether the total residence 
of the Hei tford students be a few mouths 
more, or a few months le'^s ? Does the 
hon. proprietor forget that the whole col- 
lege resilience of the ^oung men who had 
never been at Hertfoid, was employed 
solely in the acquisition of oriental litera- 
ture, while the Hertford students, for the 
two European years of their college-life, 
liad the additional weight of a variety of 
other studies of great extent and difficul- 
ty ? — under such circumstances, can a 
higher compliment be paid to the institu- 
tion at Hertford, than that w'e should sit 
inquiring, whether burdened with all this 
additional load of employment, it pushes 
on the student in oriental literature a lit- 
tle faster, or a little slow'er, than the in- 
stitution at Fort William, which has that 
branch of study and that alone ? — for niy 
own part, I am content with the in- 
quiry ; I care not for the answer. 

Another hon. proprietor (Mr. Lown- 
des), in discussing this part of the ques- 
tion, took a course a little extraordinary. 

“ Tnie, (said he), some of the students 
from Hertford have attained a consider- 
able proficiency in oriental literature. I 
can inform you, however, from a fact 
within my own knowledge, that they 
have owed their proficiency, not to Hert- 
ford college, but to instruction received 
at the houses of their parents.** So that 
according to the statement of the hon. 
proprietor, the students of ths India coL 
lege have become learned, to be sure, 
but they have become learned, not 
reason of the college, but in spite of 
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it. In proof of hiss assertion, he men- 
tioned M r. Ba\ ley, a gentleman of a family 
of the highest respectability, wlio had 
studied onent d literatuie, witli eminent 
success, at his father’s house, although his 
progress in it might, by some person.s, be 
ascribed to his education at Hertford. I ac- 
knowledge, sir, that I urn generally apt to 
assign the most obvious cause for a clear 
effect ; and, when tlie lusti iictiou which I 
know to be given is followed by a pioficieii- 
cy wliicli I sec to be attained, I natuially 
conclude such proficiency to be tiie result 
of such instruction. What soit of proof 
does the lion, propiictor reqiiiie, that the 
valuable young men wlio have been consi- 
dered as doing credit in India to the in- 
struction siven at the college in Biuiland, 
were really indebted to tliat establislmieut 
for tlie acquirements they evinced ? — Who 
are tlie witnesses that can sati^f) thchon. 
proprietor on this point ? — u ill he insist 
on it that the young men in question, who 
are now employing their talent's on tlic 
field of actual service in the cu'tt, should 
themselves be called into this conit, to 
name the persons whom they consider as 
their benefactors in oriental literature ? 
— then, I say, tfu'y shall hi‘ called ' — I ac- 
cept tlie cliallcnge ! — I hold in my hand, 
sir, a packet of the most interesting let- 
ters, from some of those very students, 
and from the most distinguished indivi- 
duals amongthem : — and these letters con- 
tain such conclusive evidence of the fact 
which the hon. proprietor luH contiovcit- 
ed, that all doubt on the subiect must he 
silenced. They are private lettcrb, ail- 
dre't^scd to one or otlier of the profe.'sois 
of the college, and contain the mord ge- 
nuine expressions of regard and giatitude. 
These documents, the professors ha^e 
been kind enough, at my earnest request, 
to place in my hands ; and I trust the 
court will not deem their time misem- 
ployed in listening to a very tew short ex- 
tracts. The letters are indeed entirely of 
a private and confidential nature; Wt, 
had I even access to tlie amiable and ex- 
cellent writers. I should not offer them 
any apology for thus publicly producing 
the extracts I am about to read. Hiving 
them the fullest credit for the sincerity of 
the feelings they profes's, I am sure, tliosc 
generous youths would deiiiiht in the 
idea that thc\ should unconsciously have 
been emploxcil in prcpaiing a defence for 
their instiuctois acainst injustice, and 
that the very expicssion of their attached 
gratitude should thus pleasingly operate 
in repaying the services it acknow- 
ledges. The letter whicli I shall take tije 
liberty of first introducin-wr to the notice 
of the court, is from Mr. Stirling, wliO'C 
name appears with -^uch flattering and 
honourable distinction in the examination 
under lord Moira. The testimony from 
the letters of .>Ir, Stirling, will, I hope, 


he deemed peculiarly in point, consider- 
ing that the writer is on all hands admit-, 
ted (o have been the greatest proficient in 
oriental literature, that ever proceeded 
from the college at Hertford to India. 1 
never had the honour and pleasute of any 
personal acquaint. nice with thi> gentle- 
man, but J have long known and esteem- 
ed his chaiacter ; ami that acquaintance 
(if I may so call it) ha'' been improved by 
the perusal of seveial of Ids letters to the 
individual ploie'^so^s of the college. No- 
thing can be moie honourable ibr botli 
parties, than thccoii'^tant and familiar in- 
tercourse he inaintain.s with Ids former 
instructors. It shows the friendly kind- 
ness and paiental care with wldch he had 
lieea tieated — it shews on how worthy a 
subject that care and that kindness had 
been bestowed. In a letter dated the I2tli 
i?ept. 1814, and addiessed to tlie present 
piincipal (then only a profe'.sor), with 
whom, I beg to say, Mr, Stirl.iig had no 
connexion or acquaintance pieviously to 
liis admi''sid'n at the college, lie thu.s ex- 
pi e^ses hini'itdf :■ — 

!My dear .sii, — If my fiiLUids at Hert- 
‘‘ fold have not quite toi gotten me, by 
the end of tlie second ycai of my depar- 
“ turc from that happy abode, widch the 
benefits of their iii-s tract ion and society 
rendered so truly important and de- 
liithtful to me, I trust that acommuni- 
cation which tells tliem that I am doing 
“ well, and have succeeded hitherto to 
“ the iarliiC'^t extent of my wi'.lic'?, will 
nicctwif’i a welcome rccci»tion. My 
“ letter to Mr. .Malt bus contained most 
‘‘ of t!ic parlicuiar.i concerning the col- 
“ lege of r<u't William, xnd tue late ex- 
aniiiiaiion, that I thoiurht )ou would 
he (*C'>iio*H of licaimcf ; and allow me 
to address to you tlu' a'-'-uiai'ce before 
“ .stated iu that letter, that no inconsidcr- 
able poition of my joy at the success 
“ niiicli crowned my efforts on that 
“ important occa'-ion aro^e from re- 
fleeting on the .s.^ti->i ict on winch I 
knew the profis''Oi> of Ib irtord must 
‘‘ expel iciice in Icarniiur tliat I had so 
amply supported, a*' fa. as tin* opportu- 
iiity afforded won! I admit, the crcilit 
of the iii'titution th.it rtonrislies under 
‘‘ their uuidanci' and tuition ,” — Jlcnrf 

CyCd 

Tlie si^!^Ie sentence observed Mr. 
Hraiit' with which ihi" g ntiemaii con- 
cltideH his letter, .‘*licw> tl e dci ided ‘‘ense 
he entertains of the benefit' winch he has 
deriveil from tlie college * lie si\n — 

** Wnli the situei-'t wi'he:> for your 
“health, and tlie long ( oiitiriuancc of 
“.'inch .in in^'Tiiftoi m .m in.-'tifution 
“ whudi I ev. 1 think of with the 

“ stjonge^r fi'eluig^ ot reveren «• and .it- 
“ tachmeiit, — I -ubsciihe mvseii, yours* 
with the greatest regard aud esteem,'* 
— (Hear I hear 1) 
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I cannot forbear (continued Mr. Grant) 
adding one sentence from the letter to 
Mr. Malthas referred to in one of tlie ex- 
tracts I have already read. Speaking of 
the Hertford college, he thus describes it ; 
— The seminary to which I shall ever 
consider myself indebted for a variety 
and extent of information that I could 
*• no whcie else have received in the space 
** of two years.*" Mr. Grant resumed, 
1 have provided myself with other letters, 
equally affectionate, and containing evi- 
dence precisely similar in its effect, 
though not always couched in equally 
ter.‘»e or maiked expressions of the merits 
of the institution. In pauieular, I have 
one fiom my % allied and accomplished 
friend, Mr. Holt Mackenzie; to whom I 
will pay the high compliment of saying, 
that in point of talent and acquirement, 
I should not scruple to place him on the 
staine line of met it with Mr. Stirling. In 
fact, without any disparagement to many 
youths of very high qualificatmns, formed 
at Hertford, these are perhaps the very 
two I should have selected for witnesses 
on the present occasion. In order, how- 
ever, to put the propiietors in possession 
of the full force of Mr. ^Mackenzie’s let- 
ter, ft w ould be necessary to read a great 
part of it ; and, though it is equally ho- 
nonraWe to his feelings and his very un- 
common understanding, I fear to trespass 
on the patience of the court. I will ra- 
the*' therefore give the effect of it tlirough 
a most unexceptionable channel. A let- 
ter has been put into my hands, addres- 
sed by Mr, Mackenzie, the father of this 
gentleman, and celebrated as one of the 
chief ornaments of the literature of Scot- 
land, to Mr. Malthus. One short extract 
from this letter will answ’er my present 
purpose ; and I the rather read it, be- 
cause much has been said in some stages 
of the present discussion, respecting the 
complaints of fathers, borrow’ing over the 
min of their sons at Hertford. The court 
Will be glad to hear, on this subject, the 
Sentiments of a most judicious, and at the 
same time a most affectionate, father ; — 
“ I am tempted to trouble you wu'th a 
letter on the subject, not only by the 
** satisfaction which I derived from your 
** pamphlet, but to give (very unneccssa- 
rily, I grant,) the testimony of one of 
" your pupils, my son Holt, W'ho owns 
** with gratitude the kindness and highly 
useful instruction which he received at 
“ Hertford, to which hf chiejiy a.^cribes 
the success of hu exertioiis in India:' 

I .shah mention only one other letter, 
because it is written by Mr. Bavley, 
whotn I pre.^ume to be the gentleman 
mentioned !>y the honourable proprietor, 
as having gone through the course at 
Hertford, but as in fact owing his profi- 
ciency in the oriental languages to private 
•tudy at hofbe. At least, this is the only 
gentleman of the highly-respected family 


to which he has alluded, who has ever 
been at the Hertford college. The letter 
is addressed to the principal ; and, among 
other scattered expressions indicative of 
the same feelings, contains the following : 
— Had 1 not promised to address yott 
from India, the recollection of the 
‘‘ kindness I received from you at Hert- 
ford, would have made me determine to 
“ renew my thanks from hence. You 
will he glad to hear that 1 left college 
** with some little eclat. Prinsep, Bird, 
and Molony, did honor to Hertford at 
“ the last examination ; and Mackenzie 
and Sotheby at the one in January.” 

The court will, however, feel that the very 
circumstance of so friendly and even in- 
timate a correspondence being kept up be- 
t w'cen the professors of the college and those 
of their pupils who have most distinguished 
themselves, is still more decisive in favour 
of my present argument, than the extracts 
I have produced, or than any others that 
can be conceived. Nor indeed is it pos- 
sible for any extracts adequately to con- 
vey the effect which is produced hy an 
actual perusal of this correspondence. 
I'he confidential terms in which it is 
maintained— the pleasure which the writ- 
ers take in relating the progress and the 
result of their studies — and the interest 
which they evidently feel in the honor of 
the Hertford college — all these are fea- 
tures not only of the most interesting, but 
the most decisive kind ; and, on the 
mind of an impartial reader, the result 
will be an impression equally favourable 
to the writers themselves, iuid to the par- 
ties addressed. 

I have now, .sir, concluded all that iny 
consideration for the time of the court 
will permit me to offer to them, on the 
subject of the charges against the literary 
character of the India college ; and I trust 
not only that the slight and scanty evidence 
brought forward in crimination of the es- 
tablishment on this score, has been shown 
to be wholly ineffectual tor the intended 
purpose, but that such a view has been af- 
forded of the system of instruction there 
adopted, the persons by whom that sys- 
tem is enforced, and the effects which 
there is proof of its having produced, as 
cannot fail to influence the minds of the 
court. I now proceed to what I consider 
as, in all respects, a much graver head of 
charge ; — I mean that which concerns the 
moral character of the college. When I 
before had the honour of addressing the 
court, it will, I trust, be recollected that 
1 distinctly announced the ground which 
I should take on this part of my subject» 
I distinctly and precisely stated that accu- 
sations appeared to have been preferred 
against the college, imputing to the stu- 
dents vice and immorality, not merely ia 
the degree in which students of the 
same age at most or all other seminaries, 
might be chargeable with the same irregn- 
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larities ; but in a degree so excessive and 
so flagrant, as stamped the college with 
disgrace, and rendered it the bounden 
duty of parents to pause before they should 
trust their children within the contami- 
nation of its walls. I farther distinctly 
stated, that these accusations, whenever 
they should be repealed, I was prepared 
gravely, publicly, and deliberately, to 
meet ; and that, in meeting tliein, I 
should assert, not indeed the absolute 
freedom of this institution from every 
shade and degree of the excesses and in- 
temperances, too common in large so- 
cieties composed of youth, but its freedom 
from those excesses and intemperances to 
fully as great an extent as any other semi- 
nary in existence, where the pupils are of 
the same age. 

In assuming this ground, sir, it will 
not be supposed that 1 intended to s]>cak 
lightly oi any degree of immorality or ir- 
regularity ; or that I meant to intimate 
that the managers of any seminary, or of 
any society, should nut labour to eradicate 
cveiy sort, not of conui)tioii only, but 
even of defect. Too much care, too much 
anxiety, cannot be bestowed on this great 
object. But when tlie aitual ciiaracter 
of an existing society in the point of mo- 
rality is brought into question ; wlien 
vague and indefinite accusations of vice 
and excess are urged against such a so- 
ciety ; and when we are called on to plead 
to such accusations — I did not then know 
— I do not now know, of any mode in 
which such crimination can be met, ex- 
cept by stating the relative purity of tlie 
fiociety impeached ; its purity in "compa- 
rison with other societies or in compaii- 
son with human nature in general. In a 
word, if thefl!//» of such a society is to be 
considered, I say it ought to be perfection. 
But if its state is to ]>e estimated, then I 
say we must compare it with the average 
of existing imperfection. 

The able and celebrated professor who 
has defended the college from tlit press, 
takes exactly the same view of this sub- 
ject. He does not affirm that the India 
college is a scene of Utopian innocence, 
however desirable such a stale of things 
might be, and however sincerely it ought 
to be laboured after. But he explicitly 
avers, as the result of his own careful ob- 
servation, tliai, from what are considered 
as the oidiuary, though they are not 
therefore the less biameablc, vices of 
of youth, the students of tiie college in 
question are beyond all comparison more 
free tlmn the undergraduates at the Eng- 
lish universities ; aud, in Ins belief, more 
free than the Itead classes of our great 
schools. Such is the temperate, candid, 
^nd manly statement of that learned per- 
son. To this he pledges his high charac- 
ter. In so stating, however, it plainly 
was not the intention of Mr. Maltha^ to 
set on foot au invidious coiupaiiton be- 


tw’cen the institution to which he is at- 
tached, and other public establlsliments V 
but he feit tlr \ where the actual amount 
of im perfect I Oii iu an imperfect society is 
to be assigned, there is no possible method 
but that of comparison with known so- 
cieties of the '^anie kind. 

^J'hc accusations, sir, to which 1 alluded 
on the occ<\sion befoic mentioned of my 
addiessing you, had, 1 need not say, been 
circulated in the public papcis. It was 
notorious tliat they had been so ; and it 
H'as also very notorious that they had 
been eirculafed as reports of what had 
pa'ssed liere— as reports of what had 
been urged by my Ie:inie<l friend who 
moves this resolution, and by other gentle- 
iiien taking a pait ng<iinst tlie college. 
Whetlur all this was truly repotted or 
not I did not know — I Iiad no means of 
knowing. But it was within every man’s 
knowledge that heavy and undefined 
charges of vice had been circulated against 
tlie college, and that tlie^se charges pro- 
fessed to ha\e tlie sanction of the hon. 
proprietors to whom I refer, — When, 
tlierefoie, the ]ire‘^ent resolution wxis at 
length to be moved, I came down to the 
court with eager expectation. — I was de- 
sirous to hear whether accusations of a 
moral kind w^cre really to be urged ; and 
if so, to what extent, and on what 
grounds. — I say, I desired to know this, 
and when the learned mover was address- 
ing the court in support of the resolution, 
I listened to liis speech with almost 
breathless suspense, in the hope of some 
distinct charge, at least of some explicit 
declaration on this most important sub- 
ject. — I must acknowledge my surprise 
and coueern on not finding wliat I expect- 
ed. The learned mover neitber re-stated 
nor disclaimed what the public prints had 
imputed to him. In opposition to the 
manly and honorable declaration of Mr. 
Malthus — a declaration as to the state of 
the/flcf— he contented himself with say- 
ing, “All thi'^ may he -'o ; but it is bad 
enough. If Hertford coflegc is no better 
than other seminaries, so much the w-orse 
for your cause ; for we need not scud oiir 
children to other .seminaries, hut wcaie 
obliged to send them to Hertford college.” 
On this mode of arguing I will take the 
liberty to remark hereafter ; what I now 
say of it is only tliis, that it i> not joining 
is'jue with Mr. Malthuv' on tlie state of 
the fact ; — it is not an adini«:&ioii— it is 
not a denial. 

Now', sir, I appeal to the candour and 
justice of the learned ino\ei — I appeal to 
the candour and ju<*tice of this court — 
w’hethcr the college is not entitled to a 
different treatment. What is the case } 
Hea^ y charges are reported to be preferred 
against the institution. — Its friends pro- 
fess a readiness to encounter those accu- 
sations. — They chaUence the proof— they 
til row down their gage in ojicn day — a 
tiUic is named— wc aic here met. ^But 
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then when the occasion is thus arrived, 
weiu vain seek to know if those charges 
were e\'er made — if they are to be perse- 
vered in—if tljey are to be proved I 
ask, sir, whether this is just and candid ? 

I demand, whether the college ha-j not a 
right to say, If those charges were falsely 
imputed to you, do us the justice to dis- 
claim them if they were erroneously 
preferred by you, do us the Justice to re- 
tract tliem — but if they were truly urged 
by you, do us the justice to prove them. 

1 demand whether the college has not a 
right to say, and whether the sentiment 
would not find an echo in every bosom 
that has one pulse which beats true to 
justice, J have been publicly called to 
my trial, and, if I am innocent, I have a 
right to be acquitted. — (Hear ! hear 

In the absence of any thing positive, I 
am obliged to look hack at such proofs 
(if proofs they can be called), as are 
reported to liave been adduced on t lie oc- 
casion of originating tliis subject. We are 
told, sir, that great stress was then laid 
on certain anonymous documents, pur- 
porting to be the letters of parents, who 
lamented tliat ihcir children sliould have 
experienced the demoralizing effect of a 
residence at the /ndia college. IVe are 
told that extracts of those letters wcie 
read; but we do not find that the writers 
were named. And we are told that, on 
the evidence of those extracts, the college 
was denounced as a sink of vice and im- 
morality. Sir, every proprietor has a 
right to form his own opinion from such 
private sources of information a.s he can 
command, aiida*^ he believes tob^ worthy 
of trust, I therefoie cannot complain that 
the gentlemen who referred to these let- 
ters, should themselves have relied on 
fheir authority. They vvere veiy vvell en- 
titled to do so. But when matters once 
came to a public accusation, the funda- 
mental principles of justice enfoice a dif- 
ferent course- I have seen some tiling of 
places in vvliich the rules of evidence arc 
applied to the purposes of judical iuv'csti- 
gatiou ; and have alvvays understood it to 
be among the very first qualifications of 
a witness, especially in criminal proceed- 
ings, that he shall be visible ^ and tiiat he 
shall be disinterested. What tlien must 
) think, when I find this com t called upon 
to pronounce a sentence of censure against 
a great public e.stablishment, on such evi- 
dence as I have mentioned ? 

When, indeed, I hear such testimonies 
referred to on such an occasion, I am for* 
cibly reminded of an anecdote which I 
once heard related by a very great man in 
the House of Commons. Lord Chief J us- 
tice Willes was trying a prisoner on the 
circuit, when a witness positively stating 
some extraordinaiy fact, and being ques- 
tioned as to his means of information, re- 
plied^ that he had been told what he rc- 
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lated by a phosi. Well,’" said my lord 
chief justice, “ J have no objection to the 
testimony of the ghost, hut first bring him 
in, and swear hiin !” — (Loud and uni- 
versal laughter.) So I say; Pioduce these 
invisible vvifiiesses ! Coiitronr ns with 
these mysterious beings ! Call up these 
accusing spirits, who liave too much deli- 
cacy to make themselves seen^ but have 
not too much delicacy to make them 'iclves 
heard ! “ 0 (but it is said), would you 

then violate the sanctity of parental 
grief ? Would you compel a sorrowing 
father to appear in public with all his 
wounds still bleeding, a/td to proclaim the 
history of liis child’s luin and his own 
shame ?” Concemed Indeed should I be, 
sir, to commit the smallest outrage on the 
seclusion of a sorrow so deep. I am con- 
tent that such a parent shall remain in 
the shade. But, if so, in the sacred name 
of tlie eternal piinciples of justice, I call 
on yon to go through vvitli yum* own rule 
aiifi ifyou will not produce your witness 
for the ends of complete justice, do not 
produce him for those of crimination ^ 
Othervvnso it is not hy me, but byjm^/,. 
that the sanctity of parental grief is 
violated— by you, who make me a sufferer 
by the very respect 1 pay to that privacy 
— hy you who, in the guise of a secluded, 
mourner, prepaie against me an ambushed 
enemy, and who conveit the most sacred 
of all feelings into an instrument of in- 
justice ! — //ear ! h^'c.) 

But it is not my only ground of objec- 
tion against these witnesses that they are 
invisihle.-'Little as we know of them, 
we know something — and that something 
is, that they are biassed,— strongly and 
ucccssavily biassed, —in favourof the cause 
which they are adduced to suppoit. Why, 
sir, can it be supposed that fathers, who 
had been deeply vvounded by the failure 
and discredit of their clnldren — who were 
naturally eager to lay the blame any 
where rather than on the real demerit of 
their children — who had, in a great de- 
gree, identified their own cause with that 
of their children, — wiio had very probably 
been engaged in a vvarm and palilfitl per- 
sonal altercation with the collegiate autho- 
rities,— and whose whole personal acquafn* 
tance with the college, if they had any, 
was in all likelihood confined to the hur- 
ried observation of two or three day®, 
amidst the press of the views and feeling? 
I have described ; can it be supposed, foe 
a moment, that such persons are disin- 
terested witnesses ?— I should almost 
doubt whether he could be a father, whom 
I saw* conducting himself with impartiality 
under such circumstances, I should be 
apt to say with the poet, “ He has no 
children !"* 

These considerations seem to me decid- 
edly to prove what Mr. Malthus observes, 
that disappointed fathers ai'C the very last 
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authorities who ought to be adduced in 
such a case as tlie present. They j)rove 
this indeed, so decidedly, tlial l cannot 
help aptx aliuir to the candour ot the lion. 
propiietoKs ih-inselre*, who have cited 
those aui .oiities, against t!it‘ admissibili- 
ty uf tlieic o ui CM iciice. But, it they 
refuse Us til ft justice which I think is oiiiy 
our due on tin's point, I am at least sure 
that I in-iy safely diiect my appeal to the 
court of iMOprietoi '. — I will in tlial case, 
intreat the court to remember that the 
college has been cliarged with siuh pecu- 
liar degrees ot vice and liceiitiou'-ne-s as 
render it aUo;ethei a (iaiigerous and cmi- 
taminating residence for youth — that the 
friends ot tin* in>titution have anxiously 
and loudly called tor tlie evidence on 
which such accu-'aiion rests — and that 
the single, the exclusive evidence, I will 
not say produced but referred to^ on the 
occasion, has been rlie testimony of wit- 
nesses who do not appear — who are not 
named — and concerning whom they refuse 
to tell us any thing exct-jit this, that by 
every rule of law' and leason, they are ut- 
terly incompetent to be heard on tlie sub- 
ject. — ' ! hear ! hear !) 

Mr. Jrrirof hero mteipo^cd amidst 
an nniv 1 1 ^ai ci y of Order ! Order ! — ami 
observe !, mat such terms as peculiarly 
offensive vices’' might lead to misconcep- 
tion. He had nut heard the term used 
against the col leirt ; and if it had, he liad 
no doubt it would he di*o]>ped, in order to 
avoid an interpretation w loch, he w'as very 
sure, hail ne\cr been contemplated by any 
person Tiii> iiitenuption, he hoped, 
w'ould be excused, on .iceount ot the mo- 
tives which had occasioiicd it. [Ihuu J 
hear ! hear ! ) 

Mr. OruaC^ after conipliiuenting his 
ieanied friend on the disclaimer he had so 
properly and promptly made, observed that 
lie (Mr. Grant luuitr^tood the charges cir- 
culated against the college to imply a great 
prevalence ot me excesses too common 
among youth — a prevalence of these exces- 
ses in a degree wdiich distinguished this se- 
rninaryfroui most oral! others, and tnadeit 
peculiarly daiigeious as a scene of tempta- 
tion and of had example. It had been 
described as “ a sink of /ore,” as “ « dis- 
grace to the Company and to the country y 
and to all irho helono, to it f* as the 
“ dread oj the nei'^Ubonr hood as distin- 
guished by the frequent commission of 
every species of o/fenre” Aiul as conduct- 
ed in a manne r so repugnant to every 
principie of order and morality as to pre* 
vent individuals fiom sending their sons 
there.*’ These were .spcciutens of tl)e ex- 
pressions applied to it 5 expressions 
which, if rightly used, must be capable 
of being established by immediate proof 
of the most conclusive and irresistible 
kind ; but for such proof, and indeed for 
any proof whatever, the friends of the 
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college had called, and, he had no doubt, 
would continue to call in vain. — I 
.<hou!d be very smiy (continued Mr, 
Giant] to trespass toomucli on the indul- 
gence of the court ; but while I am on 
this subject, I cannot refuse my'clf the 
gratiticaifoti of adducing, i»i my turn, the 
te.stimony of a father whose son ha? passed 
through the college. It is addressed 
to the principal, by a distinguished 
member ot the church of Ii eland. Dr. 
Woodward, brother-in-law to the archbi- 
shop of Casliel. 1 tru?t that highly re- 
spected person will forgive the liberty I 
take in leading publicly an extract of a 
letter, vvritten without any purpose of 
such a k nd ; hut certainly, I feel satisfied 
that t hi', with the similar te^iiunmy I be- 
fore gave from Mr. Mackenzie, will far 
outweigh a whole ho.st of anonymous ac- 
cusations. The letter is dated the 1st Jan. 
1817. — I am aUo iiappy in an opportu- 
“ nity of giving my humble te.stimony to 
“ thevoiy uncommon prudence and firm- 
“ iie>s warii which you restored order in the 
college, in coutiadiction of the ridicu- 
Ifiiis attack made on the institution, as 
“ w'e read it in tlie papers. As a parent 
“ devoted to his children, yon tvill excuse 
“ this intrusion, and believe that as long 
as I live I never shall forget what the 
young men ow'ed to your admirable 
conduct under very trying cirrum- 
stances.” I will ju?t add (proceeded 
Ml. Grant I that the waiter of this inte- 
resting lettei Inil no acquaintance with 
Dr. Batten previous to tlie admission of 
his ?on at the college. 

Having now, I tinst, thoroughly dis- 
posed ot the deeper aceusation.s against 
tue morals of the college, I feel mjself 
called upon to notice the remarks of the 
learned mover on the implied admission 
of Mr. Malthus, with respect to the ex- 
istence there of at least a degree of mo- 
ral irregularity. The averment of Mr. 
Malthas is, that the stmlents “are, be- 
yond all comparison, freer from the ge- 
neral vices” of youth, “ than the under- 
graduates of our universities and, be 
j’eally believes, “ more free than the head- 
classes of our great sciiools.” On which the 
learned and hon. proprietor says, “ Ad- 
mi rabie cou'-olation, truly, for parents to 
be told, tliat the students at Hertford — 
children of sivtecny are freer from youth- 
ful vices than the under-graduates at our 
universities , — men of fire-and-twenty ! 
But does Mr. Professor toiget the radical 
difference between tlie two cases? We 
may send our children to the universities, 
or not send them, as' we (deasej but we 
are compelled to send them to the Indian 
college.” One word, sir, on the accuracy 
with which the sentiment of Mr. Malthus 
is represented here, before I say any thing 
as to the reasoning employed on it. The 
learned mover, on a former day, remark- 
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ed that he had never seen so great a num- 
ber of misrepreseuiations crowded into so 
small a compass, as in the pamphlet of 
3Mr. Alaltims. I hope my leai'ned friend 
•will excuse me for observing, that if Mr. 
Malthus has dealt in misrepresentation, 
he has at lengtli been fought with his own 
weapon ; for I will venture to assert, that 
so much misrepresentation has seldom 
been crowded into so small a compass, as 
may be found in my learned friend’s re- 
marks on the short sentence last quoted 
from Mr. Malthus. I need not say I am 
far from imputing wilful misrepresenta- 
tion: it would be absurd to do that; but 
it is necessary to set the sentiment of Mr. 
Malthus in its true light. First, then, my 
learned friend totally omits to read the 
important clause with which Mr, Malthus 
concludes; the clause, I mean, in which 
he states his belief that the Hertford stu- 
dents aic fi-eer from vice than the head - 
classes of our great schools. This clause 
16 left out, as if it had never existed. 
Next, my learned friend tacitly drops 
the words beyond ail comparison” in 
the preference which Mr. IMalthus gives to 
the morals of Hertford college over those 
of the universities. Thiidly, he describes 
the students at the India college as 
“ children of sLvteen thus taking the 
very earliest age at which a youth is ad- 
missible at that collciie as a standard for 
the age of the whole society. And lastly, 
he describes the under-graduates as 
“ men of twenty-five*^ Sir, my learned 
friend has passed, as he tells us, four 
years at Oxford ; I put it then to Ins re- 
collection — I put it to the recollection of 
any man who has passed four days there — 
whether twenty-five be the average age of 
iinder-graduatcs ? It is well known, that 
the period previous to the first degree 
usually extends ftom about eighteen to 
twenty-one. It is equally well known 
that some are sent to tiie university much 
younger than eighteen ; I may, peihaps, 
be allowed to mention, as one example 
of this assertion, that the individual who 
has now the honor of addressing you, 
\vas entered of Cambridge at sixteen, and 
went into residence two or three mouths 
before he had completed ids serenteeath 
year. By means, however, of these little 
oversights, Mr. 31 alt bus’s defence of the 
morals of the Hertford institution be- 
comes that which mi gilt very justly have 
awakened the surprise of my learned 
friend, umnely, an assertion that these 
children of sixteen were not quite so 
vicious as men of five-and-twenty I 
But, since the observ'ations of the learn- 
ed propiietor on this passage may be 
thought, in some measure, applicable, 
even as it stands in Mr. Malthus, let us 
considw them a moment. My learned 
friend seems to think it a sufficient ob- 
jection to the institution, thst there il 
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soine vice among the students, especially 
as the residence at the college is com- 
pelled* Now first, sir, 1 beg to knov/ 
whether, when my learned friend pro- 
posed to this couit in IbO.i, the resolution 
approving the C'^tablishment of a semi- 
nary in this country, he really conceived 
that the seminary he waa about to erect 
would be totally free from all the vices of 
youth ? that it would actually exhibit that 
jium unity from evil, which has in all 
other cases been known rather as the un- 
attainable object of human systems, than 
as their realized excellence? If he did, 
let him point out tlie me a ms by which so 
great a blessing was to be hi ought down 
to the sphere of practice ; if he did not, 
let him not too severely condemn the ex- 
isting institution for coutaiiiiug tliat alloy 
of defect which he himself proposed to 
tolerate, in pioposiug to erect a semiuai-y. 

But then,” said my learned friend, 
“ we are not obliged to scud our sons to 
the university, but w'e are obliged to seed 
them to the college at Hertford.” Why, 
who obliged you? wluil tcriibie fiat — 
what fatal decrce—what dire necessity— 
compels you to accept for your sou a lu- 
crative and honorable appointment in the 
civil service of tlie Company ? If ray 
learned friend were to receive an appoint- 
ment for a son in the Company’-^ st-rvice, 
and he were told at the same liiuc tliat 
his son must be sent to Hertford in order 
to qualify himself, would there be any 
shackle on his determiuation, whether he 
would or would not accept tlie appoint- 
ment on buch conditions ? What greater 
hardship is there in this case than is im- 
posed u})on such periions as are destined 
tor the profession of the church in Eng- 
land ? It is well known that tliose who* 
have the offer of church preferment for 
their sous, cannot avail themselves of such 
offer unless they send their sons to receive 
a suitable education at the university. 
To obtain orders without it is dilficult — 
to rise high in the church, hopeless. And 
would it be just to complain of that as a 
compulsory regulation which imposed 
such education as the condition of the 
preferment ? Yet this is a stronger case 
than that which I employ it to illustrate ; 
for I should presume that the professioa 
of the church provides for at least tea 
times as many persons as the Company’s 
civil service ; so that, for every one per- 
son compelled to keep terms at Hertford, 
nearly ten may be said to be compelled to 
keep terms at the universities. I am 
aware, sir, that this subject may, iatiiv- 
dividual cases, involve a good deal of dif- 
ficulty. Scarcely any crisis can be con*- 
ceived mwre serious or, more interesting 
to a parent, than when be has for tbc 
first time to determine, whether he shall 
retain his child under the safe and de- 
U^tfol shelter of the domestic rohff 
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shall commit him to the tj-ials and diffi- 
caltics of ii more public scene. The ques- 
tion may so met injcs bring with it great 
embarrassment, and prove very hard to 
tJetennine. I am sure that ray learned 
friend sees it piecisely in the same light, 
and that, if the solution of the problem 
fell to himself with respect to any person 
in whose welfare he felt interested, he 
would treat it with the seriousness that 
becomes it— a seriousness which, I con- 
fess, 1. desiderated in his remarks on the 
subject, ill relation <o the supposed dan- 
gers of an education at Hertford. It 
I repeat, a serious — it may sometimes be 
Sk very painful question. There is gi'eat 
difficulty in balancing between the advan- 
tages of an early probation in fortifying 
youthful virtue, and the premature ha- 
zards to virtue which that very probation 
supposes. I must be allowed to say, 
however, that in the case immediately 
before us, the question is one of far less 
nicety and embaiTassment than in al- 
most any other in which it can pos- 
sibly arise. The reason is a very sim- 
ple one. A father, who is called to make 
up his mind whether he shall venture the 
child of his hopes and anxieties amidst 
the temptations of a residence in the col- 
lege at Hertford, must have already made 
up his mind to trust that same child^ only 
two years later, amidst the far more nu- 
merous, and far more perilous ieni()tations 
of a residence in India. The hazards of 
the two situations will not beat' a compa- 
rison. What sudi a parent, therefoie, 
lias Co determine, is simply this ; — whe- 
ther, having satisfied himself that his son 
zhoiiid at a very early age be placed 
amidst the trying seductions and set ious 
responsibilities of an Indian life, it is not 
expedient, it is not obligatory, previously 
to subject him to the milder exigencies of 
a public but yet a less exposed situation : 
a situation which may afford a sort of 
preparatory exercise to his ffroiness and 
fortitude. Under circumstances like these, 
even if in no other case, the Company 
bare surely a right to say to families 
eeehiag Indian appointments, ** If yon 
are desirous of the advantages of a situa- 
tion for your children in our service, even 
subject to the risks by which those ad- 
vantages may be attended— we, on our 
part, refuse to grant them the advantages, 
unless they are first qualified to sustain 
the risks. It is our interest, and it is 
equally their’s, that tliey shall undergo 
suGh a preliminary ordeal as may call 
their latent potvers into action — as may 
inure them to a reliance on their own re- 
eources. In this ordeal it i^ possible they 
tnayt fail ; but such a failuie will be a f ir 
lesi^ evil Thau the failures to which un- 
formed habits and unconfirmed principles 
would expose them in India — a far less 
erii both to themselves and toothers— 
Asiatic No. 18. 


Jess painful to their parents, less injuri- 
ous to their own character, and less ob- 
noxious to the interests of society.** 

With these observations sir, I shall 
dismiss this part of my subject; perfectly 
confiding that the character of the India 
college, in the important point of morals, 
is now securely establislied against all the 
unfounded aspersions which it has sus- 
tained. I have but one topic yet to con- 
sider, before I relieve tlie court from the 
task wJiich 1 am unwillingly imposing on 
their indulgent attention ; 1 refer to the 
question of discipline. 

When I before had the honor of ad- 
dressing the court, it will be remembered 
that I declared myself ready to admit that 
a spirit of insubordination had, in some 
instances, manifested itself at the col- 
lege ; but I certainly neither did then, 
lior do now concede, that this spirit has 
at all manifested itself to the extent al- 
leged. I must own myself, however, 
somewhat surprised by the course which 
the learned mover of the resolution has 
adopted with respect to this head of ob- 
servation. Instead of dwelling on the 
actual state of discipline at the college, — 
a subject which is matter of /uc^—a sub- 
ject which, in point of knowledge, is ac- 
cessible to any inquirer, because, from 
its very nature, it involves ove^ t acts and 
none others— he has tliougbt proper to 
discuss, at great length, some of the 
statutes of the institution, with a view of 
proving them either absurdly rigorous or 
ineffective. It is very probable, sir, there 
maybe defects in the college statutes; 
it is possible those defects may be great ; 
but wliat connection have a-priori argu- 
ments on such points with our present 
discussion, which relates to the actual 
state of the institution, as ascertained by 
observation and evidence ? I will, how- 
ever, shortly glance at one or two points 
noticed by the learned proprietor. Aikl 
first, he objected to the regulation which 
requires the presence of all the students, 
without exception, at the celebration of 
divine worship according to the forms of 
the church of England, as a hardship on 
members of the church of Scotland, or 
of the various classes of dissenters who 
might have appointments in the service. 
With regard to Scotland, I have some con- 
nection with that country, and even con- 
sider myself as a native of it; and I am 
not aware that the strictest members of 
the .Scottish church would object to the 
mere act of attendance at llie rites of 
English worship, so long as they were 
not called to profess themselves in com- 
munion with the English establishment. 
I have ihe same opinion of the liberality 
of the dj'"«.enfer*< in general. But if this 
be a hardship, it is one which is equally 
imposed by the system of other col legiste 
eHabli^hmeQt$> Tile children of Ppotes.- 
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taut dissenters are sometimes educated in 
our universities ; so aie members of the 
cliiircb of Scotiand ; they cannot, indeed, 
undergo niatiiciilatioiu but I am not 
aware that they ever desire exemption 
from the icgular duties of chapel. The 
children of English families are to be 
found among the students at the universi- 
ties of Scotland ; these attend divine ser- 
vice according to the Scottish ritual ; and 
I am not aware that they ever find the 
obligation of such attendance a burden 
upon conscience. 

But the'^c, it may be said, are not pa- 
rallel instances ; — for (as before) we are 
not comppll^d to bring up our childien at 
the universities of Scotland, nor are tbe 
Scotch under a similar necessity with re- 
spect to ours ; it is the compulsory law 
in the case of Hertford, which makes all 
the difference. Now to say no more on 
that subject, w^ill it suflice if I produce 
a precedent from an institution, for which 
iny learned ft lend professedly entertains, 
and very' justly, the highest respect — I 
mean the Company's military seminary 
at Addiscombe? — Hear, therefore, the 
following clauses from the regulations of 
that excellent establishment : — 

13. Every Sunday morning, the ca- 
dets ^halI walk in procession to and from 
churchi attended by the serjeant and bom- 
bardier, and one of the resident masters 
ot* the seminary ; unless the state of the 
weather, or some particular cause shall 
prevent it, in which cases, divine service, 
according to the form of the Church of 
England, shall be performed, and a lecture 
be read at the .seminary. Divine service, ac- 
cording to the form of the Church of Eng- 
I ml, shall alsobe performed, and a lecture 
read in tlie .seminary , every Sunday evening. 

‘‘ 20. The cadets shall not absent 
themselees fcom churrh, morning and 
evenina prayer, &c.” 

Perhaps, however, it may be contend- 
ed, that no fair precedent can, in the 
present instance, be deduced from the 
system of a military seminary, the very 
nature of which implies the admissibility 
of restraints which would he intolerable 
in an establishment purely civil. Give 
US, therefore, it may he said, an example 
of a civil seminary exactly in point — oi* 
give us none at all. 1 do not know, sir, 
that the distinction which such a reply 
would set up, could be contended for in a 
matter relating to the rights of con- 
Bcience; I am, however, content to adopt 
the proposal ; I bring you the exam- 
ple of a civil seminary^ — and one, the au- 
thority of which must be conclusive with 
the gentlemen on the other side. I re- 
quest, therefore, the attention of the 
court to the following words from the 
statute-book of lord M'ellesley's college ; — 
“ Divine service shall be performed in the 
college chapel, at such times as the pro- 
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vost shall appoint, at tchich all the 
** students shall attemdy Can it admit 
of any doubt wliethcr divine seia iceso en 
joined was to he perfoimed according to 
the modes and rites of the church of 
England ? If it can, I entreat you to 
hear another regulation enacted for the- 
benefit of the same institution — 

“ The primary objects of tlie provost 
shall be, to receive the junior civil scr- 
vants on their first arrival at Fort Wil- 
“ liam, to superintend and regulate their 
general morals and conduct, to assist 
them W’ith his advice and a«lnionition, 
“ and to instruct them in the principles 
of the Christian religion, according ta 
the doctrine, dtseipline, and rites of 
the church of England, as estahlished 
“ hy lau'.'* 

So much, sir, for this obnoxious and 
oppressive ecclesiastical regulation in the 
India college — a regulation which is thus 
completely paralleled, both in the college 
of lord Welle‘iley, and in the military se- 
minary ; the one of which estabisbments 
my learned friend has praised at our ex- 
pense, and the other he would establish 
on our ruins. — (Hear! hear O 
The learned proprietor, however, pro- 
nounces it extremely hard that a stu- 
dent should be liable to expulsion 
by the arbitrary authority of five cler- 
gymen, truly, because he had missed 
chapel. Members of the clerical or- 
der, he observed, though no dou]»t 
highly respectable persons, are not likely 
to be the most merciful of censors in 
such a case.^Their habits of life and of 
thinking incline them to f-omc little severi- 
ty of judgment, in estimating the faults of 
others. — Where w’e pity, says my learn- 
ed friend, they blame. I confe.'^s, sir, I 
regret that my learned friend .‘should have 
given place to this remark. I am averse 
to professional reflections, were it only 
from a selfish motive ; for, as my learned 
friend well kno\vs, no profession has been 
the subject of more frequent or of more 
unjust reflections of this nature, than 
that to which he and I have alike the 
honor of belonging. At the same time, I 
acknowledge that others have expressed 
themselves respecting clergymen nearly 
in the same manner ; the celebrated Da- 
vid Hume, for example, who, speaking of 
that order of persons, observes^ “ These 
men, being elevated above humanity, ac- 
quire a character which is entirely their 
own, and which, in my opinion, i*?, general- 
ly .'speaking, not the most amiable that is 
to be met with in human society.’* Such is 
the opinion of Mr. Hume, which seems to 
make a good companion for that of my 
learned friend. — ( 7 laugh.) To treat 
this subject seriously, however, I cannot 
help observing, that in tbe resolution aU 
ready so often mentioned, which my 
learned friend proposed to the court ia 
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1B05, one object stated as of cardinal im- 
portance, is that of “ grounding the Com- 
pany’s civil servants in the religion of 
iheir country.” I firmly believe, sir, 
my learned fi lend was sincere in that pro- 
position — I think it does him the higliest 
credit — and I therefoie desire to submit 
it to his cool and candid jefiection, whe- 
ther the object to which he then attached, 
and to which (I doubt not) he still at- 
taches, such importance, is likely to he 
promoted by the introduction of topics in 
this place, which, when the reports of our 
debate'' come to be circulated among the 
student-?, may be understood to di sparine 
boththo-e sacred observances in which the 
religion of their eountiy is peculiarly em- 
bodied and enshrined, and the members 
of that eminent and venerable order, to 
whose cherishing superiutendance it has 
been peculiarly confided. — (Ilea) ! hear!) 

Before 1 take my leave of this topic, I 
cannot help a^'king fioin what source it 
appears that the offence of non-attend- 
ance at the college chapel subjects a stu- 
dent to expulsion. Unquestionably, a 
contuiuaciou-5 pciseveiauce in tliis, or iu 
any other offetiee, would he visited by tliat 
highest \ienalty ; hut, if (as I presumej 
occa-sional fiulmes only are intended, I 
beg to have the ctjlleqe- statute produced, 
by which such a punishment is annexed to 
such a tr.insiiressipn. — I believe the sta- 
tute-book wouhl be hunted in vain for 
any law of the kind. — This I know, that 
the most careful investigation has not 
helped me to the discovery of any such 
law, \^hile it has shewn me what seems 
directly the reverse rf such a law ; for 1 
find, on tlie one hand, that non-attend- 
ance at chapel is an offence peculiaily 
cognizable by the dean, and on the other, 
that the dean is not iuves:ed with the 
power of expulsion. 

We next come to what is represented 
ns the crying sin of the laws of this in- 
stitution ; I mean the statute which the 
learned gentleman compares to the Roman 
principle of decimation, and wliich he de- 
scribes as standing in fiightful contrast 
with the merciful spirit of the British 
constitution. By the practice of that 
constitution, lie tells us, individuals un- 
der suspicion of offences, are forbidden to 
criminate themselves j and he says, and 
I can well believe him, that he has heard 
the highest legal functionaries anxiously 
warn a pri'?oner against using tlte plea of 
guilty, and lias observed them ready to 
spring from their seats, for the purpose of 
enforcing their re moii'' trances by their in- 
treaties. He then asks, what must be the 
feelings of the students at the India col- 
lege, when, after having been instructed 
in the principles and the practice of the 
English law by their legal professor, Mr. 
Christian, they open their own statute- 
book and find self-crimiuatiou enjoined 


on certain offenders, under the strongest 
penalties ? 

It is one thing, sir, to judge of particu- 
lar laws, — it IS another, to reason about 
general principle^?. — The collece-code may 
contain regulations wliich are ubieciion- 
able, for it would be idle to suppose the 
system perfect ; and possibly the statute in 
question may be of that number. I would 
just obseiTe, however, that to determine on 
the propriety of particular enactments iu 
an institution of tin’s kind, is a matter of 
considerable difficulty and delicacy, — a 
matter which requires a minute know- 
ledge of chcumstances ; — and, where a 
a law like that iu que'^tioii, — a law strong 
on the face of it, hetoiues the subject of 
consideration, it is as hard to f.um a teal- 
ly just opinion, as it is mifortunat! ly easy 
to pronounce a decided sentence. 1 do 
not say this without a reference to my own 
feelings ; — for, though I shall pre^^ently 
shew, and I tru-«t in the mo-'t conclusive 
manner, tfiat the uatuicof this law has 
been uii>rcpiesented, yet, williout uiacii 
nioie intormation on the subnet than I 
pretend to pONsess, and much moieiuves- 
tigat'on than I have leisure t') uiideitake, 

I am not able to decide either lor or 
against the expedience of such a re- 
gulation. — But the doubt, sir, which 
I thus sincerely state with regaid to 
the particular provision, can , never com- 
mit me to hesitate respecting the ge- 
neral principles on which it ha-? been 
impeaclied ; for here I have no doubt 
whatever. — I do not feel suie that the 
law is right ; but no proposition on 
earth can be clearer to me, than that my 
learned friend has not proved it wrong.— 
He contrasts the principles of the British 
constitution with this law. — Sir, Ichcei- 
fully join issue with him ou the luincijdes 
of the British constitution ; I accept the 
test he has proposed ; and I give him my 
promise, not merely to v’oie for the pie- 
sent motion, but to be myself the mover 
of a resolution for the absolute suppres- 
sion of the college as a public nui-aiice, 
on the following condition, — that lie shall 
produce to me any one provision, any one 
clause, or any one tittle of the English 
code, according to which persons “ in sta- 
tu pupillari ” an- invested with the samo 
rights as against their immediate ‘•upe- 
riors, whicli the subject undoubtedlv pos- 
sesses as against the government of the 
country. If the hoiu and learned gentle- 
man can produce such a law, I will at once 
accede to ereiy thing that he has J.aid upon 
this subject, (ilea) ! hear !) But, iu En- 
glish jurisprudence, and I believe in any 
other junsprudeiicc, no such principle 
can he found ; the parental power, whe- 
ther excicised directly or by delegation, ia 
aUvajs ^upreme. True — it must beexer- 
ci>ed with caution and tenderness— 
must be exercised with a parentad heart ^ 

4 H2 
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— yet it is supreme. Take one instance, 
and take it on the most invidious ground 
which the learned mover has occupied,— 

I mean, that of the law of selt-crimina- 
tion. If this is to be exploded on prin- 
ciple, that principle equally applies to 
pupils of all ages : yet, sir, what parent 
among the mauy that hear me, if be 
strongly suspects his child of a fault, feels 
any scruple in charging him with it, and 
in warning him not to aggravate the of- 
fence by a denial ? But now all this is to 
he changed. — The young offender is to put 
himself ou his piivilege, and to say “1 
refuse to rriminate myself! — Island upon 
the Engl i.sh law, and plead not guilty! 
let the charge, if true, be proved by legal 
evidence i I stand upon the const ’tu- 
tion of my country!” fHear ! hear! 
and much mn-thj Why the necessary 
consequence of such a doctrine, in nine 
cases out of ten, must be, lliat the young 
citizen is acquitted for want of a pro- 
secutor. I trust, sir, that .views like 
these will never become popular in onr 
seminaries for youth ; but that the stu- 
dents at those establishments will better 
appreciate t(je really filial relation in 
which they stand towards their instruc- 
tors and remember that the first duty 
arising out of that relation is implicit 
obediencJ 

With regard, sir, to the particular sta- 
tute in question, it has, as I before re- 
marked, been gi’eatly misconstrued, The 
whole effect of both its clauses is this, 
that, when great offences are committed 
within the college, the authors of which 
cOQiiot be discovered, such students as 
fall under su-'p'ciou from their general 
character, .shall be put on the trial of tlieir 
guilt or innocence.-^VVhether right or not, 
this is all ; and the utmost exaggeration 
cannot make it more. We must recollect 
that, in such cases, the offence is not 
committed iu a large community; it is 
known to lie among a very limited body 
of persons ; some of these must be the 
delinquents ; but those only are put on 
clearing themselves, whose previous con- 
duct warrant. s a suspicion of their guilt. 
Even with respect to the persons thus se- 
lected, we nm<t r emember that they are 
not to be .‘-entericert without the fullest 
opportunity of vindicating themselves ; 
and this, not by legal evidence, but by 
such proof as may sati.'^fy a rational and 
a kind judge, ndeed, bite all the powers 
ittaclied to the government of a seminary, 
we must •suppose such a jurisdiction as 
this to be pir in force, not by a tyranni- 
cal authoriiy, jealous of the pr ivileges of 
ts subj^ci.'*, but by the cautious and 
lenieuc hand . of pei sons standing in the 
place of parent' In priint of fact, how- 
ever, I learn that this jurisdiction has 
never been actually exercised, 

A doubt has been expressed whether 
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any rule, analogous to this obnoxious law, 
has ever been adopted in any other 
mlnary : — but there is no reason for 
doubting on the subject. Thereare mem- 
bers of the University of Cambridge pre- 
sent. They may probably recollect, what 
I know to be a fact, though not from per- 
sonal knowledge — I mean, that on occa- 
sion of a disturbance at chapel in a college 
of great reputation, the particular authors 
of the disturbance not being discm'erable, 
it was aimounced that the principle of de- 
cimation would be acted on if tire offence 
were repeated. In that instance, indeed, 
the thj-eat was not canied into actual 
effect ; but every man well knew that, if 
found necessary, it would be fulfilled with 
out fail ; and, as a sure proof of this, the 
disturbance never recurred. Besides thi.s, 
the truth is, that, under a milder form, 
ihi.s power is frequently exercised in most 
academies; for students are often with- 
drawn quietly, on an intimation to that 
effect from the master s, although no one 
specific offence deserving of expulsion 
has been committed, ^ merely on the 
ground of ageneral unfitness or incapacity. 
Notwithstanding, however, 1 have 
thought it necessary to offer these remarks 
in vindication of the law referred to, I 
must again, sir, deprecate, in the strongest 
terms, tlie principle of arguing against the 
whole System and being of an institution 
on the ground of anyone or two particular 
regulations, however bad or absurd, This 
is not the just method of proceeding with 
respect to human establishments ; they 
all have their defects, and, v/hen these 
are discovered, the right course is to re- 
move the defects, not the establishments 
themselves. 1"he sentiment more than 
once expressed by Mi'. Burke, ought ever 
to be borne in mind — for it is of universal 
application ;that there are, and must be, 
abuses in all governments,” and that, if 
the existence of abuses were made a rea- 
son for cashiering governments, no govern- 
ment on earth could stand a moment. 
(Hear ! hear!) The particular statutes 
on which my learned friend has thought 
proper to comment so severely, can never 
be drawn into the general que.'^tion, whe- 
ther this institution has, on the whol^ 
safficientiy answered it.s purpose to de- 
serve support and encouragement ; a 
question to be tried, not by the apparent 
propriety or probable efficacy of this or 
that individual law, but by a manly, can- 
did, and comprehensive view of the whole 
system, as judged from its leading prin- 
ciples, and its general results. 

I will say no more of the chaiiges against 
the regulations of the college respecting 
discipline ; but it is necessary that I 
should trouble the court shortly on the 
subject of the spirit of insubordination 
which the students have in more than 
one instance evinced, and which has been 
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made the foundation of so mueh ^pfibKc 
datnour. And, in the first place, how 
stand the facts ? — a very materia! question, 
but one to which very imperfect attention 
lias been paid. In the course of eleven 
years, it appears, that ^ve disturbances 
have taken place ; and, about seventeen 
students Jiavcbeen expelled, of whom 
were afterwards rest<jred. The fart might, 

I have no doubt, be matched from the his- 
tory of sev’^eral public seminaries, which 
are not flieiefore branded either as public 
nuisances or as nests of iiisurrectiou. A 
better illustration, ind^*ed, of this asser- 
tion could not be desired than a circum- 
stance stated by an hon. gentleman, who 
addrc.ssed the court on the question of the 
college the other day, but whom I do not 
now see in his place. That gentleman, 
though he professed himself adverse to tiiis 
instirution on principle, yet delivered 
himself on the subject with a candour 
of which [ could wish I saw more ex- 
amples. He deprecated the conclusions 
drawn from the disrurbances that have 
occurred ; and produced a parallel case 
from the history of one of the most 
eminent of oui public schools, in which, in 
the coui>e of a few years, (I should guess 
from his statement, much fewer than 
eleven), tliere took place, the precise 
number of five rebellions. 'The truth, 
sir, is, that while the instances of this 
kind which happen at our established 
schools pass away with little notice from 
the public, — nay, while the mention of 
them is rather forborne, out of motives 
of delicacy to the families whose feelings 
or whose credit they may be thought to 
affect-^the disturbances at the India col- 
lege have been industriously made conspi- 
cuous, and have been dilated upon with 
all the {-aution and candour characte- 
ristic of our daily press. To such occa- 
sional ebullitions of intemperance all 
irablic seminaries are liable ; but the ge- 
neral character of other seminaries is es- 
timated from their seasons of quiet, not 
from their periods of disorder ; it is only 
with respect to the India college that the 
disorder has been sedulously set forth as 
the rule instead of the exception. 

I am hence led, sir, to notice what I 
deem a peculiarly important feature, in 
this case. It is remarked by Mr. Malthus, 
that a most inaccurate notion of the gene- 
ral character of the college would be form- 
ed, if tile disturbances which are known 
to have occurred tliere were thought 
more than temporary effeiTescences ; since, 
in ordinary times, the whole business of 
the institution proceeds with a degree of 
order and decency, which has often been 
the admiration of strangers, and would be 
perfectly sati factory to every competent 
judge. This statmnent I am able, in a 
cataih degree, to confirm from my own 
obsmation. 1 hstve, at seve/ai times, 
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though none of them very recent, had thae 
pleasure of residing at the college, for 
days, and even for weeks ; — I have w^alkedl 
in the neighbourhood; — ! have crossed 
tlie quadrangle at all hours ; — and I know 
not that I ever witnessed the .slightest 
appearance of disturbance or indecorum j 
— on the contrary, I am sure, the place 
generally exhibited such a spectacle of 
cheeiful regularity as I have not witness- 
ed in other institutions vihere the same 
degree <)f liberty is allowed. A .similar 
remark has been made to me by persons 
of undoubted veracity, atso unconnected 
with the establishmeut, and wnose oppor- 
tunities of observation have lieen still 
ampler than mine. In addition to the.s« 
particulars, I will venture to i. mtion a 
circumstance of which I have been assured 
by Mr. Malthus, in who^o accuracy I 
know til at the most perfect confidence 
maybe placed; — namely, tliat during the 
eleven years of his connection with the 
Institution, and in the constant habit of 
paying to it the attention wliich his duty 
enjoins, he has uev'er happened to meet a 
.student in a state of intoxication. — These 
are facts, sir, which, in the judgment of 
ev^ery impartial person, will a thousand 
times oiitw'eigh the vague and boisterous 
accusations of ignorance and prejudice. 

But these testimonies are not alone. 
They receive the most striking confirma- 
tion from the statement.': b^dore-cited, of 
lord IVlinto and other high ofiicial persons 
in Bengal. Those stateaients have, in- 
deed, a force not to be eluded ; — nothing 
can elude them, so long as it is deemed 
reasonable to infer the existence of causes 
from their natural eifects. Lord Minto 
tells us, that the students from Hertford 
** stand honorably distinguished for re- 
gular attendance — for obedience to the 
statutes and discipline of the codege of 
Fort William— for orderly and decfjrous 
demeanour — for moderation in expense, 
and consequently in the amount of their 
debt ; — and, in a word, for those decen- 
cie*: of conduct which denote men well- 
born, and characters well-trained.” I 
ask, sir, where were these amiable and 
admirable qualities acquired ? — where 
were these invaluable habits formed .^— 
why, in that very institution represented 
— (I quote the leported words of its ac- 
cusers) — as a place which gives “ tieerh- 

tiousttess when we look for order,” — as a 
place where “ /Ac students are th* mat^ 
terSf' — as a .scene where “ erery kind of 
disorder and irre^fulnrity arc continual'" 
fv occurring,” — .is a place, where the stu- 
dents are notorious for paying no debts, 
— as “ a sink of rice and immorality 
—and as producing muny individuals, 
who are teit/tout the principles of honor 
or honesty* 

Sir, the hon. proprietor, who first agi- 
tated this subject on a former occasion, 
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was pleased to describe this institution as 
the pe^t and tei ror of the wliole vicinage. 
He a>ke(l, as I learn from tlie report of 
the debate, ** whether the students were 
not dreaded by eveiy honest and peaceable 
inhaidtant of the ueighi)oiirhood ? and 
whether they and the college were not 
equally notorious in tiie country ?** The 
proper evidence on this subject is certain- 
ly that of sonic of the peisous thus ag- 
grieved ; - and I need not sa\ that Mr* 
J/lalthus has in the most deliberate man- 
ner challenct^d the production of such evi** 
deuce, — a challeni;e which does not ap- 
j):ir to have as yet been accepted. Yet I 
can ea? ^ . '"eve that the neighbourhood 

of a large semvuai v of young men, — how- 
ever unexceptionahly conducted, and how'- 
ever di'^tiintni'^hed the majority of the in- 
mates for 1 ocular it y and inofFcnsiveuess, 
wouhl not be very pleasinc to the proprie- 
tors of laiuled estates. Be it a school or 
a coliege, be it well or ill managed — yet, 
as the bc^t place of that kind, and the 
best manaced, wilt supply instances of 
youthful wildness and mitelnevoiisne>s, 
such an establis'hmeut is not generally 
desired as a near neighbour. It may 
theiefoie be admitted, without the smal- 
lest prejudice to the college at Hertford, 
that the countiy-geiitlenien in that quar- 
ter have not beheld it with very favourable 
eyes ; and this is in fact conceded by Mr. 
Malthus with his accustomed, candour and 
fairness. But even on this point, the 
most grievous exaggerations have pi evad- 
ed ; and, in proof of rhi> assertion, I will 
venture to submit to the proprietois the 
testimony of one who cannot tail to be 
considered as the most competent and un- 
exceptionable witness, that could possibly 
have been desired on such a point. I will 
submit to them a letter finni lord John 
Townsend, who i*; not only a laige land- 
ed proprietor contiguous to Hertford, hut 
whose property, as lying nearest the col- 
lege, as even surrounding it almost en- 
tirely, and as directly intervening between 
it and the town of Hertford, w^hich is na- 
turally a place of frequent resort for the 
students, niu'^t be supposed peculiarly ob- 
noxious to all the evils, whatever they 
are, which the vicinity of the college is 
calculated to produce. It will be seen 
that, in the opinion of lord John Towns- 
end, Mr. Malthus has over-rated the dis- 
like with which the institution has been 
view^ed by the generality of the country- 
gentlemen. The letter is addressed to the 
principal, 

Grosvenor Plnce^ 41 , 

Jnn, 6 , 1817 . 

** IMy dear sir, — I have just read Mr. 

“ Malthus’s very able vindication of your 
college, and masterly refutation of the 
** charges iatel} brought forwp^vd against 
it. i am glad to obsen c tha&my name, 
y however undeserving of being peculiar- 
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“ ly adverted to, is mentioned in a note 
as one of the exceptions to those who 
are ranked amongst the enemies of the 
“ institution. That the major part of 
** our Hertfordshire gentlemen have view- 
“ ed the establishment with far different 
sentiments than I have done, is I be» 
lieve perfectly well known. A very 
“ hostile feeling towards the college in 
the earlier period of its existence, ap-> 
“ peared occasionally, and indeed pretty 
generally to prevail ; but I should say 
with submission to you, not altogether 
‘‘ to the extent which possibly you and 
“ Mr. Malthus may apprehend. At all 
events, sure I am that many, or I 
“ might say all of those whom I have ever 
“ talked with on the subject, have aU 
ways been ready to do ample justice to 
the unreraitted endeavours of the col- 
“ legiate authorities, whose zeal and abi- 
lity in the dischaige of their arduous 
“ duties liave been the theme of general 
praise. It is perfectry true, as our 
“ friend Malthus remarks, that an esta- 
‘‘ blishment of eighty )oung men, from 
“ the age of sixteen to twenty, in their 
‘‘ immediate neighbourhood, is not likely 
‘‘ to be considered by any set of country 
gentlemen as a circumstance par ticular- 
“ ly desirable : but the assertion made 
‘‘ at the last meeting of the court of pro- 
prietors, that the inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood of the college live in a 
slate of perpetual dread and alarm from 
the wanton excesses of the students,” 
** is to be sure an absolute misrepveseii- 
tatlon of the fact, and I was really asto- 
“ nished (as 1 have no doubt most of the 
gentlemen of tlic county were as well as 
myself) to obseivc that so unfounded an 
“ assertion should ha\e been suffered to 
“ pass without immediate contradiction. 

“As the nearest neighbour of the col- 
“ lege, I must of course be most exposed 
“ to occasional trespasses, but I really 
“ think they have been upon the whole 
“ as trifling as vve could possibly expect, 

“ Had they been more serious, I may 
“ with truth say to you that they would 
“ not appear to me of sufficient couse- 
“ quence to counterbalance the pleasure 
“ I have derived from the vicinity of per- 
“ sons whose society you well know hajs. 
“been so peculiaily agreeable to me. 

“ Believe me to be, my dear sii, with 
“ respect and regard, your faithful liumble 
“ senaut 

“ John Townsiiend.” 
“ TAe Rev. Dr, Bat ton, tyc.” 
These then, being our facts — it being: 
thus established that the institution usu- 
ally presents a spectacle not only of order 
and tranquillity, but of exemplary deco . 
rum— while yet it must be allowed that 
this its ordinary condition has undergone 
some interruptions of a very unpleasant 
nature— the questi^ may arise* to 
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can've siicTi a state of things is to be at- 
tributed. And my first remark on tliis 
subject is one which the very circum- 
stances of the case irresistibly suggest — 
namely, that the tumults which have dis- 
turbed the institution have arisen from 
imthing interior or habitually felt, but from 
the operation of something external. If 
tiiey resulted from the ordinary movement 
of the system, it would be impossible to 
explain the good order that has always 
succeeded the disturbance : — it would 
then be natural to think that the same 
causes which had generated peculiar com- 
motion at particular times, would diffuse a 
less violent degree of disquiet over the in- 
tervening periods. I conclude, therefore, 
that the system, in its usual operation, is 
good ; — that the usual course of manage- 
ment is good ; — that every thing is well 
arranged and well conducted ; — in short, 
tliat no blame can be imputed either to 
the constitution or to the administration 
of the college, but that the origin of the 
evil to be accounted for must be sought in 
something extrinsic and perhaps adven- 
titious. 

Now, sir, on this point, it must be re • 
collected that the India college is in some 
respects very differently situated from all 
other institutions of the same species. 
The generality of collegiate establishments 
have been founded in times of very imper- 
fect illumination, and by an authority 
which was considered as paramount. 
They have therefore easily acquired an un- 
resisted sway; and having begun with 
being strong in power, have ended with 
being strong in opinion — they have be- 
come interwoven with all our national 
prejudices, and may be said to have 
struck their roots into the perpetual rock 
of the constitution. Hence, they com- 
mand the unqualified reverence of man- 
kind ; and any attempt to shake their 
authority — much more, any attempt to 
endanger their existence — would be con- 
sidered as the last extreme of fohy. The 
India college, on the other hand, has had 
to contend with something of those dis- 
advantages that are experienced by a go- 
vernment established in times of light and 
liberty—ia times when almost every man 
has an opinion, a voice, and a pen. It 
necessarily wants all that hold on the 
public mind which is the giowth of pre- 
scription and antiquity ; that is, it wants 
one mo'^t important stay for the presei ra- 
tion of discipline, and the prevention of 
designs of tumult. A student of evil dis- 
positions, and we expect a mixture 
of such in every numerous assemblage of 
individuals, may be led to entertain the 
idea, that even a project of oversetting 
the establishment is not wholly out of 
reach -and, at all events, when a crisis 
of any kind arises, an institution like this, 
w deftcient in the means 0 / overawing 
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disturbance. What has peculiarly fo- 
mented, however, the spirit of insubordi- 
nation, has been a rooted persuasion in 
the minds of the students, that they stood 
on the ground of patronage rather than 
of chai actor ; and that the directors would 
rather ovcrlottk the excesses of their 
young friends than suffer their hopes for 
life to be blasted, and the valuable gift of 
a writership to be tin own away. It was 
evidently impo'^sible that the discipline of 
the college should be in a state of security, 
while this idea continued to he cherished; 
and on the otlier hand, the idea was not 
likely to be eradicated, until the experience 
of some signal punishments should show 
it to be utterly futile. In this connection, 
it is necessary that I should notice ano- 
ther ciicnmstance, to which, however, I 
allude v^ith considerable reluctance. In 
the infancy of such au institution — an in- 
stitution having no su])])ort in the reve- 
rence of opinion, and which, from the ex- 
pense and burden it impo‘<e(l on the reci- 
pients of Indian appointments, could not 
fail to be unpopular with many persons — • 
it was desirable that the authority of the 
immediate superintcndants of the college 
should be great, and that it should be 
vigorously aided and upheld. But it may 
naturally be supposed that there would 
be imperfections in the system at the out- 
set ; and it seems to have been a great 
imperfection that the college-council was 
not in the first instance armed with the 
power of expelling such students as proved 
refractory. In consequence of this defect 
in the jurisdiction of the professors, the 
students were induced to look off from 
their immediate superiors ; and, already 
regarding the members of the court of 
directors as their patrons and supporters, 
they were thus confirmed in the opinion, 
tha^ w'hatever might be their deport- 
rrient, their appointments would be safe. 
Some unfortunate instances, in which 
students who had been expelled by the 
court of directors, were subsequently re- 
stored, further countenanced, thatopiuion. 

I refer to these circumstances, sir, wlih 
reluctance, because I think it unfair that 
we should be compelled to drag into light, 
past evils, and cv ils to which a remedy 
has been applied — for the result was, that 
the directors actually surrendered the pow- 
er of expulsion to the professors' — a surren- 
der whicli has drawn on them the eensur# 
of my learned fiicnd ; — but which, in my 
opinion, can never be quoted, except in 
their praise ; — a surrender, which was no 
mean compromise or unwise concession, 
n »ioblc ■ at the shrine of duty. 

iicv, ' .ent w'h] u, 

be productive of the ....t' • " ’ , lon- 

tertain nf> doubt \\liate\cr. But it would 
be vain to suppose that this or an\ othci 
such arrangement is to act, alioeeihcr like 
a charm, or indcpwdeutly ofaccompai.} 
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circumstances, I would therefore most 
respectfully, hut most earuestiy, impress 
oq the minds of those whom I address, 
the importance of giving to the institution 
aiji entire, and a cordial, and a consistent 
support. If it is to be looked on with 
dislike and jealousy ; if its slightest faults, 
real or supposed, are to be maguified into 
crying and* irremediable abuses ; if the 
clamour raised against it by interest and 
pr^'udice are to be countenanced by re- 
s^table members of this court ; if the 
dWm'bances which have originated in its 
want of a firm support from power and 
opinion, are to be made the very ground 
of weakening the suppoit which it actually 
possesses : if the question is familiarly to 
be raised, whether the establishment 
shall be continued or destroyed ; it is cei- 
t^ly impossible to answer for the event, or 
to sayhow soon the e\ils imputed to it may 
brought to pass by the very imputation. 
But if a different course is pursued ; if we 
cherish the institution in the real spirit 
of kindness ; if we promote its interests 
with a real unity of effort : I will venture 
to predict— 1 could almost stake my exis- 
tence upon the truth of the prediction — 
that it wUl fulfil our most sanguine hopes. 
What, therefore I would implore both the 
directors and the proprietois to remember 
is this, that if such an establishment is 
worthsupportingatall, it is worth suppor- 
ting with ail our hearts, and at all hazards. 

I well know that its operation may occa- 
sionally be attended with inconvenience 
to individuals. I am aware that parental 
hopes may occasionally be disappointed, 
and the difficulties of deserviug families 
be increased ; I am sensible that the value 
of Indian patronage, in the vulgar mode 
of estimating that value, has suffered 
pome diminution. But I have ill esti- 
mated the sentiments and the principles 
of the members of this court, if, when in- 
terests of so mighty a nature are involved, 
they allow cousidciatioiis like these to 
weigh even a feather in the scale. I have 
ill judged them, if they are not feelingly 
alive to all those momentous questions 
which the present enquiry involves. Whe* 
ther such an institution as this is not ne^ 
cessarrj for the due formation of the 
functional ics to who^e administration the 
resources and the happiness of one of the 
largest empires in tlie world are to be en- 
trusted : — whether, if it / ethus necessary, 
the collective utility does not a million 
times outweigh the individual inconveni- 
ence: — whether, even as to itself, that 
individual inconvenience is worth a 
thought, \\hich still leaves the Indian civil 
service, for the certainty, the celerity, and 
the magnitude of its returns, unrivalled 
among ordinary professions;— whether it 
is not highly juNt and reasonable that 
persons presented with such ndble ap- 
pointmeuU for theirfamilies, should bq at 
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the expense of qualifying those who arc 
to fill them : — whether, in the view of all 
just, all exalted feeling, the value of those 
appointments is not raised by a«ystcia 
whiOh consecrates them to the acceptance 
of the worthy — by a system which readers 
them at once the reward and the opportu- 
nity of talent and of virtue — by a system 
under which they become less accessible 
only by becoming more exalted — by a sys- 
tem which compensates to them on the 
one hand all that it takes outhe other ; — 
and what it subtracts in interest, overpays 
in honor : — these, these, I say, are the 
great questions which the subject suggests ; 
and ill indeed liave I estimated the court 
of proprietors, and deeply indeed will 
they disappoint my expectations, if I do 
not find them keenly alive to those im- 
portant enquiries, in all their force and 
comprehensiveness. — [Hear ! hear 1) 

It is impossible, sir, to reflect on the 
topics I have touched, without turning 
our eyes on the situation which the Com- 
pany now occupy, relatively to the uatioa 
— without turning our thoughts on the 
memorable contest in which we were, no 
long time ago,et»gaged — the contest which 
terminated in the grant of our present 
charter. 1 had, on that important occH'* 
sioD, the honor, in common with many 
worthier persons, of fighting in your ranks 
— a feeble, I confess, but, I am sure, a 
faithful assistant ; and 1 think I may say, 
that, oil that field, though we lost some- 
thing of power, we lost nothing of credit* 
With some abatement, We might adopt 
the language of the poet— • 

'■ '■ ' the strife 

Was not inglorious, though th* event 
“ was dire.*" 

Our arms, indeed, were somewhat un- 
fortunate, but our scutcheons were not 
dishonored. — Why is it, sir, that I now 
refer to that memorable battle ? — Becaui# 
throughout the whole ofit we professedly 
stood before pailiament and before the 
nation, on this specific ground — that we 
desired the privileges we demanded, not 
on account of the benefits they w'ouid pjo-r 
duce to iis, but ou account of the beuefitM 
tliey would enable us to bestow on othera : 
— On the principle that the great body of 
India proprietors were anxious, not fon 
their dividend of the Company*s stooky 
but for their contingent of the 
power, prosperity, and fame On the 
principle, that we regarded our Indian po-r 
sessions, not as a mine from whence we 
were to draw the treasures of tlie East, 
but as a field on which we weie to diffusa 
the nobler neasures of western light and 
knowledge and refinement not a9 a 
scene of exertion for chartered rapacity* 
or for avarice sheltering itself under the 
name of privil^e, but as a theatre on 
which high qualities were to hedl^luyed* 
ou which great talents ^ be dteir 
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cUed aud extended, on which all the diari- Mr. Impey said he had purposely 
tics and amenities of domestic life were stained from offering himself to the attea- 
to be developed and established.— This tion of the court until after his learned 
was the ground, siy, which the Company friend who had justsatdown, had spoken : 
then took in the view of the legislature for after all the calumnies which seemed 
and the nation. On this you gained, what to have been industriously disseminated 
you did gain, of the national good-will against the college, (he dirt not speak about 
and confidence. And how, I ask, has that what passed in this court, but in pubUe) 
confidence been j ustified ? How have the bethought it but right that the coUege 
promises you held out been fulfilled ? I should be heard in its own defence. The 


hear charges brought against you, of pro- 
fusion and extravagance. — Of profusion 
and extravagance for what purpose } For 
the purpose of erecting institutions dedi- 
cated to Science and literature and moral 
improvement : — for the purpose of laying 
restraints on Indian patronage : — for the 
purpose of erecting barriers against the 
oppression and the misgovernment of the 
people of India. — The prodigality of pri- 
vation ! — the indulgence of self-denial ! — 
the luxury of doing good ! — a profusion 
which, I am sure, will flow in streams 
of happiness over your Indian subjects, 
and return in showers of benedictions and 
blessings on yourselves. This is, indeed, 
a glorious accusation ; — your charge is 
your triumph, and long may you be 
guilty ! Wherever else you are frugal, 
here be lavish ; — wherever else you are 
penurious, here be prodigal ; assured that 
posterity will find your highest aud dear- 
est fame in the imputation which describes 
you as being seduced, not by the pride of 
imperial power, or the glare of imperial 
wealth, but by the dignity of imperial 
w isdom, and the austerity of imperial vir- 
tue! 

On these principles it is, sir, that I 
would rest the fate of the present ques- 
tion ; nor can I suffer myself to doubt 
the result. In the observations I have 
offered, it has been my earnest and my 
laborious endeavour to avoid the unnece.s- 
sary introduction of topics of irritation, 
in the unfeigned wish that all who concur 
In the general views 1 have taken, may 
meet as far as possible on a basis of union. 

I have no interest, personal or otherwise, 
in the subject ; on the contrary, the ex- 
peBditnre of time and attention which it 
has cost me, has, from particular circum- 
stances, been productive tome of a degree 
of inconvenience qtiite unutterable. But 1 
eonld not sit silent when a cause, of which 
I 80 well knew the merits, was so com- 
m{|ted,and I should almost have[been ready 
to temr a day out of my life, rather than 
not have come down here to raise a hum- 
ble hot a sioeere voice in favour of what I 
firmly, deliberately, and in my inmost 
heart believe to be the interests of truth 
and justice ; . and at same time to be 
the best, because the aoblest, the loftiest, 
most valuable, most durable, interests of 
that respmalde and respected body, whom 
I have BOW only to thaak for the honor 
of their patient hearing. — {Hear / hear /) 

Asiatic /ourn.— No. 18. 


court would agree with him, he had no 
doubt, that the college hadshpwu no small 
degree of Judgment in the choice of their 
advocate ; and would give him thanks for 
having allowed them to listen with itu^ 
tired and uninterrupted attention to the 
speech of liis honorable and learned friend, 
which, he maintained, for eloquence, for 
argument, and fOr information, had not 
been exceeded by any speech deiivered in 
modern times in this or in any other 
place. 

He w as glad he took the resolution of 
abstaining from offering hiuiseif to the 
court until that speech had been delivered, 
for he was persuaded that the time had 
now arrived that the court must them- 
selves be satisfied of this discussion being 
so unfounded in argument, so union tided 
in fact, and so wholly unreasonable, that 
it ought to be put an end to ; and for that 
purpose it was his intention to propose to 
put an end to it, by moving the previous 
question. 

The court had often occasion to com- 
plain of the gross ignorance of the public 
respecting Indian affairs, and the facility 
which was thereby given to the dis- 
semination of calumny, and to the excite- 
ment of prejudice against the Company. 
The same complaint the college had great 
cause to make of the ignorance of the pub- 
lic respecting the principles, the history, 
and all the facts connected with that in- 
stitution. The same ignoranre gave rise 
to the same species of calumnies, and he 
apprehended that the smne species of pre- 
judice had been excited against the college. 
The public clamourhad ton industriously 
rais^ — the facts respecting the college 
had been mistaken-^its history had been 
falsified.— 1 hear\ hear !) He re- 
peated, its history had been falsified. — 
{Hear ! hear \ from the Oppoeitiomste^ 
Its history had been falsified, and this de- 
bate would give an opportunity to the 
college to deny the facts that had been 
stated against it, and to remove the iov- 
pressions which had been made, adverse 
to its character. 

In treating of this subject, he shonkt 
with very great unwillingness toiidr upon 
any points that had been so iddy argued 
by his honorable and learned firie^ ; but 
he could not wholly avoid say^ some- 
thing upon so importaat a ^estion, upno 
the general prindpiei which had ton 
8t»ted in tMs court Rfpecting the cc^Cb 

voi.. in. i I 
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The first and main point for consideration 
seemed to iie t e printdjde and object of 
the insiit.itii»« Upon that point he couid 
hardly conceive tltat hi» lionorabie and 
learned ^rVnd vv’io began the debate, dJ- 
fered m icii wito those who advocated the 
interests of the college ; for although it 
might be iufeired from the deserved eulo- 
gium w'lich bad been passed on the talents 
displayed by many eminent servants of the 
Company, by that honorable gentleman 
before the college existed, that it was un- 
necessary, tlie object of it having been 
already surficiently attained ; yet that 
could not possibly have been his meaning, 
as he had be'towe l so much laboured 
culogiiiiD upon the vvis lorn of Lord Wel- 
lesley, who had enforced upon the Com- 
pany the absolute n “cessiiy of an appro- 
priate education of the Comp.iny’> servants. 
Now ifrhe ar luineni of Lord \\V!lesley on 
that head could ne success uHy impugned, 
not hi tilt could be more foolish than the 
conduct of Lord Wellesley in establishing 
the college at Calcutta, l^ut it only re- 
quired a staremeitt of the facts, fii !y to 
confirm Loid VV’'elUsiey*s argument. Tiie 
Company had under their dominion about 
sixty millions of people, es>en tidily ditfer- 
ent from the people of this country, and 
from each otlier in religion, laws, lan- 
guage, institutions, and, in slioit, differ- 
ent in every ciicumstance by which peo- 
ple of ditfiieut nations were distin- 
guished. In the original state of tiie Com- 

C any’s otticers it was their policy, in mat- 
;rs of govern meat, to entru*Jt the distri- 
bution of justice, and the (ollectiou of the 
revenue to Hindus and Muhammadans, 
and other natives of the country. But the 
policy of the Company had since been 
totally changed— whet er wisely or not, 
oothing but experience could determine — 
BOthiug but history could pronounce. But 
at this time the whole system of Indian 
government was in the hands of the Com- 
pany’s European subjeus. They were 
distributed all over the country adminis- 
tering justice in the minutest details, and 
collecting the rihutes which tlie Com- 
pany had imposed on their subjects. How 
was it po-sible that such high functions 
could be perfo) med, not only without a 
general knowledge of the principles of Uw 
and fiuance, but even without a particular 
and minute Jicquaiiuance with the laws, 
the language, and the religion of the |)eo- 
ple over whom such servants w ere placed ? 
It seemed to he utterly impossible to answer 
that ques«ion, except in one way ; for al- 
though the genius of Lord Clive and Mr. 
HastingvS might enable them to conquer 
aud organise tiie extensive territories in 
possession of the Company without these 
advantages, yet every man would concur 
with Lord Wellesley, that it was impos- 
sible, without some appropriate educa- 
tioD, that the servants of the Company 


could extend over that Ta>t country in de- 
tail theb!e''Sing'; ofa wis'^ and good govem- 
meut. The next ques'ion and certainly 
a great one it wa^ in the beginning), was, 
whether it were more advant geous to tha 
Company that the education of tiieir ser- 
vants, from the age ot sixteen to nineteen, 
should be completed in this country or in 
India Upon this subject, even his lion, 
aud learneii friend had given a very satis- 
factory answer ; for although he had pa- 
negyrized the plan of Lord We lesley in 
the highest possible strain, aud tiad held 
that noblein III op as a paragon of wis- 
fiom ; yet he had given such conclusive 
reasons in favour ot the establishment in 
this country, that it was only necessary 
to repeat his own obsen'at ions to maintain 
the proposition in favour of the English 
cojle/e. The absurdity of exporting wmng 
men to India for the puipose of being 
educated in European liteiatiue, and ex- 
porting European professors to educate 
them at Calcutta, appeared at fiist sight 
so manifest, ascleaily to strike ihedint- 
mest siglit. It might be asked, then, how 
could Lord Wellesley, with his ackiiow'- 
ledged abilities, have fallen into so great 
an absurdity? The answer wts, that 
the sphere of Lord Wellesley’s power did 
not extend beyond India, l ie could not 
erect a colte. e in * ngland, foil he could in 
Calcutta. He could e.^tiMish a cdlege 
then\ however incoiigiuou" his [il.in might 
be in some of its p irts, he w s forced to 
accommodate hi msel f to his cm cuuistances. 
He merely establ'shed the college there, 
because he could not establi^u it here. 

Hut the main point upon vviiich his lion, 
and learned friend seemed to iii'^ist, was 
that this est.iblishment should have been 
a school anil not a college. In the first 
place, what said the Maiqui'*- VVellesley 
upon thi.s proposition ? (for he was a mo- 
del of wisdom upon this subject U His 
plan clearly was for a college, and not a 
school ; and according to hi.'' not ions of a 
colleg , an institution of that kind was 
enablished at Calcutta. Wa> it not rea- 
soiiahie, that if his college was the model 
for the college here, as asset ted, the name 
as well as the thing shou d be ret^oed. 
But when the court applied its mind to 
this part of the questiou, it would find 
that this was little more than a dispute 
about word" t he tenu.s achml or roUege 
were of a doubtful aud ambiguous nature. 
They were sometimes applied indiscrimi- 
nately, and so me times substituted one for 
thirotlier. The original meaning of the 
word school was a ^ilace where grown 
persons were iiiuructed , and in our uni- 
versities the places vvhfie the yoimg men 
pet formed their exercises, were called 
schools. And it was well know to every 
body that the seminaries at Westminster, 
Eton, and Winchester, were called coU 
leges. 
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Tlie lion, and learned gentleman seemed 
to make the e.‘«sential diffeience consist in 
lliemorle ot puni-^iiiijenr ; and he seemed 
to recomniend the U'cot’ the rod at Hai- 
leybury. ( .\ir. dackson denied this.) His 
lion, and learned friend denied this The 
lion, and learned gentleman might diaw 
back it he chose ; but he certainly did le- 
coinmend it ; and he (Mr. I.) appealed to 
the recollection ot thecouit, wlietherthat 
recommendation had not come from the 
hon. and learned gentleman ? His (Mr. 
I.’s) recollection was the stronger, be- 
cause the hon. and learned genrleman, in 
commenting upon tliat part of Mi. Mai- 
thus’.s priinpiilct lespeciing the application 
of punishment, had not denied his recom- 
mendation that the students at Hailey'- 
bury should be maile to feel, but dei.iecl 
)iis recommend at ion of that punishment 
for mere stupidity. He certainly should 
not quarrel with his learned triend for his 
taste upon the subject ; but the hon. and 
learned gentl^^lnan must know that there 
were persons who had deejdy studied the 
subject of education and the nature of the 
human mind, who doubted very much 
whether tlie pumslmient of the rod was 
an eliiiible mode of inculcating even the 
rudiments ot education ; though probably 
he did not know that in the Charter-house 
school, an example cited by himself, the 
punishment of the rod had been quite 
abolished. 

He could not help alluding here to an 
extram dinay misapplication of terms by 
his hon. and learned friend. His hon. and 
learned friend had talked of c/iildren in 
speaking of the students of Hertford col- 
lege. Never was a term more misapplied 
or more c.ilculated to lead the court into 
error. It was not half an hour ago that 
an hon. proprietor asked him (Mr. I.) 
this question : — “ Pray, at what age do 
these children go to Hertford college ?” 
To which he replied, — “ The earliest age 
is sixteen ; and the age at which they are 
there is from sixteen to nineteen.'* To 
e&ll these young men children was really 
an abuse of words, and tended to mislead 
the court. At that young men were 
ais capable of discerning right from wrong 
as at any period of their lives. They were 
amenable for all their actions to the laws 
of their country. They were able to enter 
into the most important of all contracts, 
although certainly under restrictions of a 
modern date, and peculiar to this country. 
The question then was not in what man- 
ner boys learning their rudiments should 
be treated, but how young men, from the 
age of sixteen to uinete n, pursuing the 
higher branches of stiidie.s, were to be 
dealt with in the college ? It could hardly 
be supposed that young men well edu- 
cated and their minds considerably ripen- 
ed, could be treated like mae achoot-boys, 
and flogged like children into discipliue. 


Certain he was, that if any attempt was 
made to apply the p uni'll) merit recom- 
mended by the hon. g ntleman, in order 
to reduce tliein to disriptiiK, die probabi- 
lity would be, that tlie court would hear 
of much rnor-e outrageous riot.'< than had 
ever been known to exist iu the college. 

Great cries of hf^ar ! h(*ar had been 
riiiscd when he (Mr. 1.} talked of the his- 
tory of the college having been falsified. 
His hon. and learned triend had given the 
court a long history of the origin of the 
college, and he (Mr. I.) really thought 
that not only the college and the dii-ectors, 
but the court itself, had much to complain 
of the leai’ued gentleman, when, iu stating 
facts for which he claimed creoit, a.s being 
within his own knowledge, he iiiduiged 
his fancy, and gave a fabulous liistoiy in- 
stead of a real one. But he (Mr. I.) was 
persuaded that the court would not be 
content to take that history as authentic 
iu all its circurn .stances. They would at 
least look to this side of the bar lor some 
genuine information upon the Mibject be- 
fore they concluded that the hon. and 
learned gentleman was coi’icct iu all his 
statements. His hon, friend, the ex-di- 
rector (Mr. Grant) had corrected the hon. 
and learned gentleman in some most im- 
portant facts. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had stated, that the foundation of 
the college was laid upon the reduction of 
the college in India. But that fact the 
hon. ex-director had contradicted nio.st 
directly, by stating, that the college of 
Hertford was in contemplation long before 
the Calcutta college existed. The lion, 
and learned gentleman had next told the 
court that the original intention was to 
erect a school and not a college, and that 
the idea of a college had arisen with Dr. 
Henley. But here again the lion, and 
learned gentleman was corrected by the 
hon. ex-director, who positively asserted 
that a school never was in contemplation 
— never was named ; and that the college 
did not take its rise from any suggestions 
of Dr. Henley. But it was not with re- 
spect to the history of this college, as 
given by the hon. and learned gentleman, 
that the court had to complain. They had 
also to complain that he did not even con- 
fine his misstatements to the college, hut 
he extended them to the universities, lu 
the first place lie had to complain of his 
hon. and learned fiiend, in stating, that 
the average age of students at the 
university was twenty-five. 

Mr. Jackson . — I said the average was 
twenty-two. 

Mr. hnpy . — Still tlie hon. and learned^ 
centleman was iu error ; for be, (Mr. I.) 
would pledge Ins veracity to the court 
upon tie accuracy of every word he should 
state to them upon this sab|ect. He hapi* 
pened to be well acquainted with boik 
the WHversities, and ftom hifknowlcdtg 
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of them he uivdertook to assert that the 
period at which young men usually went 
to the university was from sixteen to 
nineteen ; some went even earlier. He 
took upon himself to assert it was a rare 
thing for a young man to remain at the 
university without having taken a degree 
before the age of twenty-one ; and the 
average age of under graduates at the uni- 
versities was between eighteen and nine- 
teen. He himself went to the university 
before seventeen. The late Mr. Pitt went 
to the University of Cambridge at thir- 
teen ; but certainly that was a rare in- 
stance, and (lid not furnish the means of 
judging correctly upon the subject. The 
next erroneous statement of the hon. 
gentleman, was that, after dusk the stu- 
dents of the University of Oxford were 
called in, and that after dark no such 
thing as a student was to be seen about 
the town. A more erroneous statement 
never was made. He (Mr. 1.) would ven- 
ture to say that in the universities of this 
country no such regularity was kept up : 
In scarcely any of the colleges did any of 
the students retire before nine oVlock ; 
in some of them not before ten, and in 
others not before eleven. At Cambridge 
he recollected that ten was the hour, but 
not sooner. So that if the court of pro- 
prietors should take the measure of the 
present college from the statements which 
the hon. and learned gentlemen laid be- 
fore them, they would undoubtedly come 
to a wrong conclusion ; for nothing could 
be more erroneous than his statements of 
facts. But it was still more pernicious to 
state in that court that the students at 
Hailey bury were bound in honor to re- 
fuse all information to their superiors of 
the irregularities that might take place 
there. If they read our debates, they 
shall learn by them, that their first and 
highest duty was to conform to the disci- 
pline of the college, and whatever false 
point of honor was set up against that 
duty could not be binding. Their first 
and highest obligation was to observe a 
due subordination to the regulations of the 
institution under which they derived their 
education. If this obligation was lost 
sight of, in vain would any attempt be 
^aade to improve iheir morality or expand 
their minds by education. This obligation 
superseded all others and without it the 
Qoll^e could not stand. 

He (Mr. Irapey), would state to the 
court as shortly as he could, and with the 
utmost candour, what he thought of Hert- 
ford college. The principle upon which it 
was instituted cindd not be doubted. When 
the court of directors undertook to esta- 
l?ti.sh this college, they undertook a very 
frduous task and had great dlfiicaities to 
encounta*. They proposed to educate 
young men fit for their service in every 
liepartment. They propose t# qualify 
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them in such a manner as to enable them 
to meet every probable difficulty in the 
administration of so vast an empire as 
India. Perhaps, the court of directors were 
not the persons best qualified from their 
general habits, and from their constant 
and laborious attention to other most im- 
portant duties, to carry into complete effect 
all the objects which they had in view. He 
had no difficulty in saying that the origi- 
nal powers given to the principal and 
professors of the college were perhaps 
much too small whilst on the other hand 
the power of the directors was much too 
large. I'nder these circumstances it was 
not surprising that in the early proceed- 
ings of the college there was a great deal 
of confusion. But experience and the iii- 
terfeieiice of the legislature had in a great 
degree corrected tliese evils. It would be 
impossible perhaps to bring this college 
precisely to the model exhibited by the 
universities. Indeed, from the nature of 
things the same relation could not subsist 
between the students in a college of this 
description and their instructors as in the 
regular universities of the country. He 
thought, however, that the more the Com- 
pany could accomplish a resemblance be- 
tween this college and the universities, the 
more perfect would be the institution. The 
East India Company, by the liberal stipend 
which they paid, had very wisely endea- 
voured to attract into their service men 
the most celebrated for their distinguished 
learning and abilities : and if those abili- 
ties were allowed to have a free scope, 
there could be no doubt entertained, that 
the college would at last be reduced to as 
perfect a model of academic discipline and 
learning as the nature and circumstances 
of the institution would permit. 

niere was another part of the hon. and 
learned gent.'s speech to which he ft)uldnot 
allude without pam and regret. The hon. 
and learned gentleman had indulged him- 
self in a vein of sarcasm against the 
principal and professors of the college, as 
members of the church of England ; and 
in speaking of the bishop of London, as 
visitor, he had contemptuously called him 
their “ fellow clergyman.** Surely this 
mode of meeting the case was not very 
consistent with candour or liberality. 
This was the first time he had ever heard 
that the members of that learned body 
were peculiarly unfit to be trusted with 
uncontroled power in an institution of 
this kind, and that they acted upon rules 
of morality not acknowledged by other 
men. If these observations had proceed- 
ed from some sour schismatic, be should 
not have been surprised ; but coming from 
bis hon. and learned friend who was a 
son and disciple of that church which he 
Ddiculed, and whose principle* of mora- 
lity must have been drawn from the ml- 
of thatc^oirdi of ^ch he was a 
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member, he was indeed much surprised. 
Surely it was unnecessary to call to his 
recollection, that by the law and policy 
t>f this country ever since the revival of 
learning in Europe the education of youth 
had been uniformly entrusted to clergy- 
men, He (Mr. I.) entertained no illibe- 
ral prejudices against any sectarians, 
much less against the religion established 
in the northern part of this island: bat 
he would venture to assert that the clergy 
of the church of England had always dis- 
charged the high trust reposed in them 
of the education of our youth with ho- 
nor to themselves ; and had always been 
as much distinguished by their proficiency 
in all liberal learning and science, as by 
the purity of their morals and doctrine. 
It should be likewise borne in recollec- 
tion that this Company was essentially an 
English Company, and that it was not 
competent to them to authorise the incul- 
cating other doctrines than those of the 
church of England, either in their semi- 
naries at home or territories in India. Tt 
was in his view extremely important that 
the young men destined for the service of 
India, should be instructed in the pure 
and tolerant doctrines of the church of 
England, which were equally averse to 
the superstition and fanaticism, and pe- 
culiarly beneficial to the minds of young 
lueti destined to a country so circum- 
stanced as India was, where any thing 
dike misguided zeal might produce the 
most ruinous and mischievous conse- 
quences. 

His hon. and learned friend had told 
the court in the beginning of his speech, 
that it was not his intention to accuse any 
body ; but yet he, (Mr. I.) put it to the 
court, whether the whole of that speech 
was not a tissue of accusatory matter, 
not only against the principal and profes- 
sors, but against the court of directors, 
the board of control, and in short 
against every person in any way connect- 
ed directly or indirectly with the college. 
If the court were to believe the hon. 
and learned gentleman's opinions, no one 
step had been taken with respect to the 
management of the college, from its com- 
mencement down to the present time, 
which had not been characterised by folly 
and extravagance.' And yet w’ouderful to 
irelate, in every one of those acts, the hon. 
and learned gentleman had taken a roost 
prominent part even up to a late period ; 
and on all occasions he seemed to be the 
fiHend md advocate of the institution. All 
the resolutions which had been adopted 

the directors from time to time had 
bwn warmly approved by him : nay, he 
himself had proposed resolutions adopt- 
Uig and approving the measures of the di- 
rectors. But he (Mr, I.) was not called 
ijp<m to expose the inconsistency of the 
and levued genUmpan'scoiidjict : be 


would merely confine himself to what had 
passed lately : and it was for the court to 
judge whether the character which the 
hoii. and learned gentleman had given to 
the college, was founded in truth. It was 
for them to judge whether there was any 
ground for holding up Hertford collie as 
“ a public nuisance”— as a sink of cor-r 

ruption for tlie youth of the country” — as 
a disgrace to the Company,” — and, in 
short, a place wheie young men were 
distinguished only by their ignorance and 
vice.” If this was really the state (rf the 
case, the course taken by the hon. and 
learned gentleman, and that of the hon, 
proprietors who signed the requisition', 
was far short of that which ought to have 
been taken. If the establishment at Hert- 
ford was really so iniquitous, a much 
shorter cut should have been taken c for 
instead of proposing inquiry here, an hon. 
proprietor, who signed the requisition, 
and who is a member of parliament, should 
have stood up in his place and moved for 
a bill to abate this nuisance, to renrove 
this disgrace from the country — this cor- 
ruption of the morals of youth— this sink 
of infamy and vice. He had already ad- 
mitted that in the infancy of the institu- 
tion, complaints were made that the pow- 
ers given CO the heads of the college were 
not adequate to the maintenance of due 
subordination and discipline. They had 
certainly heard that dangerous riots and 
rebellions had broken out • but now, by 
the regulations that had been since adopt- 
ed, there was every reason for entertaining 
a confident hope that the cause of those 
complaints was entirely removed. If it 
was not, the court would at least have 
better evidence to prove the fact, than the 
mere ipse dixU of the hou. and learned 
gentleman. For his own part he defied 
any proof of that description, because h© 
was convinced that there was no founda- 
tion for any such complaint. He was 
convinced that all was perfectly quiet in 
the college, and nothing had occurred 
within the last year to disturb the peace 
and harmony. If there was any doubt of 
this, let any gentleman produce the fact, 
and the court would deal with it accord- 
ingly. The legislature had now placed the 
college upon such a footing that there was 
every reasonable probability of a perma- 
nent continuance of tranquillity and or- 
der. The legislature had called upon the 
court of directors and the board of con- 
trol, to enact new statutes • and when 
there was now a sufficient power pta(%d in 
the hands of the principal and professors 
to enable them to maintain the discipline 
of the college, every cawse of complaint 
was removed, and no disturbance could 
arise, without a proper check being op- 
posed to it, and redress afforded for every 
grievance. But if these causes of cora- 
plaint wcjrc not removed, who ^vc^c to 
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blame ? was it tlje principal or profes- 
sors ? certainly, *hey would n«»t lie wholly 
to blanjt’—tor il the>e cai.se'< did exist, 
the court ot direct^»r^ .aid the board of 
control were to blame, because they were 
Ciilled upon 1 y parliament to enact new 
Statutes, Mid to ^ee tliat they were pro- 
perly executed. 

Now ‘‘id his hon and learned hiend 
belieie, 01 would he attempt to persuade 
this fouit, upon his mere ips(' dixit that 
the college w as still in its torniei state of 
confusion, and that every person who had 
been called upon to do his duty, had ne- 
glected that dury.=* this he believed to be 
utterl) impossible. The hon. and learned 
gentleman would recollect that at a tur- 
nier couit, he (Mr. I.i told him, that if 
he persevered in his intention of attack- 
ing the college, it would be iiecessaiy for 
him to adduce facts and the dates of those 
tacts as well as the names of the parties 
hefoie he attempted to call upon the 
court to decide aga nst the college. At 
that time he (Mr. I.) veuiured to throw 
out this suggestion, because he ihouglit it 
the grossest injustice to m^ke such heavy 
charges atjainst any institution without 
any tarts to support them — he thought it 
due at lea^t tc‘ candour and justice that 
those prison" interested in the fate of the 
college should know what evidence they 
had to encounter. His houoiable and 
learned friend however had taken no 
heed of this invitation — he had con- 
tented himself wiM. making a long 
speech, changed from beginning to end 
with accusations ; but he ha not offered 
a single atom of evidtnee to suppoit his 
case. But tlien it was said that the hon, 
and leained Lentlem.m only sought an in- 
quiry into the state of the college. Well 
founded as this observdiion might be, 
still it was imumbeut upon him to make 
out a ca."e for inquiry*. Did he mean that 
one moie accusation without pi oof was a 
sufiinent ground for ihi.s court to inter- 
fere with the aHaiis of the college under 
its present circumstances ? v\ kat would 
he said to a membei of parliament w’ho 
proposed an inquiry into the state of any 
of the universities of the kingdom w ith 
a view to its destruction on such gi ouiids ? 
— ^would it he heard for an instant upon 
such a dim.sy case as had been [irt sented 
by the hon. and learned gentleman ? — 
What difference was theie, then, in the 
^principles applicable to a case before the 
house of commons, and those applicable 
to a cast before this court ? the principles 
of justice of candour, and of fair dealing 
were immutable ; and the question was 
"whethei ih s court would proceed to an 
inquin with a view to suppress the col- 
lege upon "o eak a case as the hon. and 
learnt gentleman had brought forward. 
The hon, and learned gentleman had not 
brought forward one sound argument, or 


one substantial fact in support of the 
question he had brought before the court. 
He therefore seiiousy called upon the 
more setious part of the proprietors to 
consider well then- relative .situation as 
computed with that of the lollege, before 
they adopted a qiie-^iion which called for 
inquiry into the conduct of the college, 
with the professed and avowed object of 
destroying it. They were now in the 
third year of the new chartei, by which, 
for twenty years longer, the administra- 
tion of India was confided to their hands ; 
and he also called upon them to look to 
the terms in which the act of patliament 
under which they held the charter spoke 
of the responsibility they vveie under to 
maintain an institution which they were 
!iow called upon, on such sliuht grounds, 
to rie.stroy. The act of parliament spoke 
this language;— “ W hereas the late United 
“ Company have already established in 
“ Eugland a collie for the education of 
young men destined for the Company's 
“service in India; and whereas it is 
“ expedient that the said college should 
“ further be coniiuiied and niaintarned, 
“ and that proper rules and regulations 
“ should be enacted and adopted for the 
“ better regulation thereof, and for the 
“ better government of the same, be it 
therefore enacted, that the said college 
“ shall be continued and maintained by 
“ the said United Company, duting tl;e 
“ further term liereby gi anted to the 
“ Company; and be it fuitlier enacted, 
“ that it shall not he lawful for the said 
“court of directors to nominate or ap- 
“ point, or send to the presidencies of 
“ Fort St. George, Bombay, &c. any per- 
“ son in the cap city «)f a writer, unless 
“ such person shall have continued and 
“ resided in the said college during the 
“ space of four terms, according to the 
“ rules and regulations thereof, aud shall 
“ obtain a certificate under the hand of 
“ the principal of the said college, testi- 
“ fying the residence of such person dur- 
“ ing the space of four terms, as being a 
“ member of the same, and of his haviBg 
“ duly conformed himself to ^he rules 
“ and regulations of the said college.” 
It appeared, theiefore, fiom this act of 
parliament, that the college stood upow 
the same foundation, and for the same 
space of time as the Company's exclusive 
piiviieges. If, therefore, the court were 
to adopt this motion, might it not reason- 
ably be used as an argument by the ene>- 
mies of the Company hereafter, against 
the very existence of the charter itself? 
And wliat reason could the court have 
to find fault with the conduct of any per- 
son who should propose an inquiry intfi 
the conduct of the Company itself Ott 
equally slight grounds, with a view to its 
al^lition? He called upon the courts 
therefore, to consider whether if this 
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motion were adopted, it midit not be 
more misctdevous to tbeni.'<eives t lan to 
the prijidpal .ind professors of the collet^e, 
against whom it wa^ osten>lbly aimed? 

He (Mr Impey) was not, in this in- 
stance. me advocate of the college, but 
he fell an interevt in its wcdtare, inti- 
mately connected as it was with the inte- 
rests or the Company; and he mu.st con- 
fess he did not think the hoii. and learned 
gentleman h id .icted upon the present oc- 
ca.’sion with that good sense and candour 
with which he usually consiJeied the af- 
fairs of the Company, i he time chosen 
for this proceeding seemed t!ic more ex- 
trimi'dinary, iira-sinnch a>> the hon. and 
learned gentleman liad remained perfectly 
quiet dining the whole period that the 
disturbances complained of most prevail- 
ed. nunne: the whole time that these 
supposed rebellions raged in the college 
he had rem lined perfectly quiescent; and 
now that every t-iing was restored to har- 
raoii) and gi>od order, the hon. and leai’u- 
ed gentleman Irad come forward vvith this 
proposition, unsupported as it wa^ by evi- 
dence, to disturb tire peace of the college, 
and unhinge that order vvhtcli wa.s now 
happily established. Mow .suielv, w-ieu 
the court reco lected, ihat according to 
the act of parliarneut the cohere was en- 
tailed upon I he Comp my during the conti- 
nuance of their charter, and wiiea they 
saw that ever y thing was now reduced to 
order that the numoritv of the professors 
was e'tablisfied, and that ever) thing w.is 
as it ounht to be, they mu.'.t be convinced 
that the time c ioseo for tliis pioceeding 
wa^ very nn ‘seasonable and un propitious. 
To him it certainly appear ed that tlie con- 
duct of his lear ned friend was utterly in- 
(xmsisient with his usual uood sense, and 
he rouM not help thinking that h)« bon. 
and learned friend was a little too much 
under the luduetrce of a wortliy proprietor 
near him, who was, on all occasions, ex- 
tremely apt for opposition, and wi.ether 
it was the college or the Company, it was 
all one to him ; hut to use tlie language 
of our celebrated dramatic poet— 

It was his nature^s plague to spy into 
abuses^ 
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“ And oft his jealousy shapes faults that 
are nor.'” 

That hon. ventlenian was rather too 
fond of giving way to '‘uspicion, and fan- 
cying faults w lich had no existence but in 
his own imagination. This disposition 
he Mr. Impey) ceitaiulydid not envy; 
but however, his oin^ anxiety was, that 
it should not become epiderniiMl amongst 
the court of proprietors He had very 
few words more to offer. In his opinion, 
the legislature had done very wisely in 
placing the government of t le college 
where it was. He also tumight tliat the 
court of directors liad d<ine very wisely, 
and honorably to theinseU’es. in giving 
up those powers which t tcv once possess- 
ed in coiitruling the discipline of the 
college ; hecau.se, had tlr^w rerained them 
the college never would have Hii.swered 
the end whicii w<is intended by the legis- 
lature. It was impossible bur that this 
court must at all times Ik* interested in 
the conduct of the college, and in the 
education of its ‘servants The court had 
no reason to suppose, at this time, 
that the principal and pi -fcssfir-s of the 
college were nor periurming their high 
and arduous functions with perfect satis- 
faction to titeaiseive.s and tire Company, 
or that the college was not under tire 
most perfect sy SI e n or order an I Itsdp- 
line Had tlie court the Iea<t r. asou to 
imagine that if anv di^turhanccs should 
arise, the court of directors, the vi.sitovs, 
and the board of control, would fail in 
their duty of quelling iho'-e di^turbances ? 
If the court had no reason to su>pect that 
these persons would till in doing their 
dutv, nothing would be more unseasona- 
ble and absui-d than for this court to enter 
upon an inquiry which could only produce 
those disturbances which they had depre- 
cated. Thinking, therefore, as he did 
upon the subject, tl at this pnjcwriing was 
uncalled for, and rh inking that his hon. 
and learned friend's proposiHon was un- 
founded in argument a" well as in fact, 
he should take the liberty of moving the 
previous question. — (General criet of 
Question I Question !) 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


XITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Nautical Information. 

An excellent survev of Cam on river, 
from below the first bar to rhe anchorage 
of Whampoa tnclnswey has been execut- 
ed with much labour and industry, by 
Mr. Auber, second officer of the Surat 
Castle^ and Mr. Newall^ second officer of 


the Balcarras, which points out very dis- 
tinctly, the dangers of that part of the 
river, more paiticularly those of the firsFt 
bar and the Brunswick rock, whereon 
the sliip Wyudhaui of Calcutta was re- 
cently lost ; — but in fiiture these dangers 
may easily be avoided, by attending care- 
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nar tables, and also of time keepers, nei- 
ther of which may be implicitly relied on. 
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fully to the marks given in this accurate 
survey. 

Captain Charles Court, the Marine Sur- 
TCyor in India, sailed in August last from 
Bengal, in the surveying ship Nearchus, in 
order to ascertain if the Bale of Cotton 
Bock has any real existence. 

Capt. Maxfield, first assistant to the 
Marine Surveyor, has finished a survey of 
Xiaram’s channel, where the same depth 
of water is found as was in it thirty 
years ago ; and it is certainly the best 
channel of the river Hooghly, leading in- 
to the Baratulla branch, which forms an 
excellent harbour, with a moderate tide, 
and good depths of water ; nature seems 
to have intended this branch as the safe 
haven of Hooghly river, although it has 
not yet been adopted. 

On the 11th Sept, a meeting of the Asi- 
atic Society took place, at which the right 
bon. the Earl of Moira presided. Several 
images of Buddha, Ganesa, Siva and Par- 
vati, and some ancient coppei vessels 
formed like cups with the signs of the zo- 
diac embossed on them, brought by Dr. 
Tytler from Java, were presented to the 
Society. The translation of the Liiavati, 
by Dr. Taylor of Bombay, was also pre- 
sented. 

Thermometer at Calcutta in the shade^ 
October 1816, 

1st 80 deg. at 9 A. M. 82 at 5 P. M. 

13 81 84 

2d 80 82 

Tire fall of rain at Bombay, from the 
middle of October to the 14th November, 
rather exceeded sixteen inches ; agreeing 
exactly with the average of former years 
at the same period. 

For the state of the pestilential fever 
we refer to the several presidencies; espe- 
cially under the head Bombay, will be 
found notices of some singular phenomena 
which the disorder has exhibited. 

The Phoenix, Capt. Pyke, from Bengal, 
has landed two bufialoes and a curious 
Indian carriage, to be forwarded to Capt. 
Pyke’« residence at Wareham. 

Tlie Shah of Persia has presented to 
the emperor of Russia an enormous ele- 
phant, seventeen feet high.- (Tari» paper J 

Lofiptude, — Mr. D. CbHstiesen, of 
Montrose, has discovered an easy and ex- 
art method of ascertsnnmg the kmgifude 
either by land or sea, by means of a teo- 
lidian altftudeof the sun. It is said to 
^fcpense wHh the use of the solar and lo- 


Oxygenated muriatic acid, employed 
both externally and internally, is asserted 
by M. Van Moris to have cured all the 
cases, of hydrophobia in which it was ex- 
hibited. 

Artificial congelation . — Professor Les- 
lie, of Edinburgh, has lately made a dis- 
covery of the utmost value and importance 
to the residents in toiTid cli maths. He 
had formerly perceived that sulphuric acid 
■does not possess a greater power of ab- 
sorbing moisture than decayed whinstone, 
or friable mould, reduced lo a powder, and 
dried thoroughly. Tliis subject subse- 
quently engaging his attention, he direct- 
ed a servant to gather soiue shiveiy frag- 
ments of porphyritic trap, and having 
pounded it grossly to roast it befoie a kit- 
chen fire in a tin oven ; he then threw it 
into a wine decanter with a glass stopper. 
Shortly after, in a lecture be shewed its 
iufiuence on the hygrometer, when the li- 
quor of the instrument fell from 90 to 
150, and rose again to 130, the lint co- 
vering the wetted ball turning whiter, 
and evidently freezing. From further ex- 
periments, it appears, that such dried 
earth will absorb the fiftieth part of its 
weight of moisture before its absorbing 
influence is diminished one half, and the 
twenty-fifth before tliis power is reduced 
to one- fourth. When completely saturated 
with humidity, it may hold near a fifth 
part of its own weight. Tlie quantity of 
caloric disengaged by evaporation being 
adequate to the congelation of about eight 
times an equal weight of water, the dry 
pulverized green stone, or garden mould, 
is capable of freezing more than the sixth 
part of its weight of water. Professor 
Leslie however recommends, for the ensu- 
ring of success, a larger proportion of the 
powder. The contents of two quart de^ 
canters, for instance, pounded into a sau- 
cer of a foot diameter, might be employed to 
freeze one half or three fourths of a pound 
of water in a hemispiierical cup ^ p(n*ous 
eartheu-ware. The powder when -dried 
still retains the same energy, but with 
feebler effect. In hot climates, it may be 
sufficient to expose it to the sun. Ice 
may therefore 1^ procured in tropical cli- 
mates, or even at sea, with very little 
trouble, and with no sort of risk or in- 
coavenienee. 

Capt. J. Mills commanding the Heii. 
Company*s ship Europe, has discoverrtl a 
shoM not marked in any of the clmrts, 
and by the bearings of the land Mtppeeed 
to lay in lat. 1® \2\ north r l«Bg. 107^ 
ao^east. 

Ensign WHfou of '£nglneer9 is app^t^ 
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ed to survey that portion of Rune poor si- 
tuated ♦•a^tvird of the Ruiamputre^ and 
such pi.:: o: the country of the Garrow 
tribes as uiay be accessible. 

Ohserv'itions on the IFentker maie at 
the Rooms of the Literary Society ^ Bom-‘ 
bay, during No 0 . 181G. 


TIIERMOM ETER, 
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Letter to the Editor of the Mirror. 

Sir, — In yopr paper of the 30th Oct. 
you have published from the Madras Pa- 
pers, an account of a shoal to the east- 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope. I beg 
leave to correct its longitude. 

Long, by Chronometers 25® 30^ east. 

Ditto Lunar 25 « 32' <lo. 

' Latitude by Observation 37® 2G' south. 

(Signed) K. Harrison. 

Comm, of the Ship Frederic and Maria. 

Advices from Meerut, 25th \ov. men- 
tion the occurrence of a clreadful hail 
storm on the 9th, in the neighbourhood 
of that city. Its range was very exten- 
sive, and it is said to have done great 
mischief, killing nieu and cattle, and rend- 
ing many young trees to pieces. The 
hailstones weiglied generally from two to 
ten pounds, and it was reported on the 
authority of a respectable native land- 
holder, that one single mass of ice on 
being weighed was found of the enormous 
magnitude of eleven cutchii seers, about 
three hundred ounces. 

The medical practitioners of Calcutta, 
have of latc-had reunion to complain, that 
the diseases prevalent in the city, have 
partaken more than is usual of the low, 
or what,, if we are not misinformed, is 
termed the typhoid type. >imilar un- 
wliOlesome dispositions of th.e atmos- 
phere, and consequent pre\aUnceof sick- 
ness, altltough happily very rare, are by 
no meanr unknown. The histories of 
Ftrishta aod: Gholam Hossain give sa- 
tisfactory evidence of this. 

Jsiatic Journ, — No. 18. 


Copies of Vol, 12 of the Asiatic Re- 
searches is arrived at the Custom-House. 

NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

The History of Java, containing a Ge- 
neral Description of the Countiy and its 
Iiili.ibitants, the State of Agriculture, 
Manufactures, and 0»tunj'*r e, ihe Na- 
ture of the Govirnnient and Institutions, 
and ihe Customs and Usages peculiar to 
the People ; together with an /ccoiiutof 
the Languages, IJteratUie, and Antiqui- 
ties of tlie Country, and the Native His- 
tory of the Island, principally from Na- 
tive Authorities. By Thomas Stamford 
Raffle^, Esq, F.R.S. and A S. &c. &c* 
In two volumes 4to, with a map and 
jdates, £&. 6s. boards. Large paper 
£8. 8s. 

Karam inia, or a brief Description of 
the South Coast of A^-ia Minor, and of the 
Remains of Antiquity, with Plans, Views, 
&c. collectoil duiing a Survey of that 
coast, under the orders of the Lonls Com- 
missioners of the Ad m’ rally, in the years 
1811 and 1812. By Kraiicis Beaufort. 
One volume 8 VO. 14*'. boards. 

Letters fro n Mrs. Elizabeth Carter to 
Mrv, Montagu, between the years 1758 
and 1800, chiedy upon Literary and Mo- 
ral Subjects. Published from tlie. origi- 
nals in the [vossession of her Nephew and 
Executor, the Uev. Montagu Pennington, 
M.A. Vicar of North burn in Kent, 8tc. 
&c. 'I'hree volumes 8vo. 27s, boards. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Hudson’s Bay, 
in His Majesty’s Ship Rosamond, con- 
taining some Account of the Northern 
Coast of America, and of the Tribes in- 
habiting that remote Region, By Lieot^ 
Edward Chappell, R. N. One volume 
8vo. 12s. boards. 

The Annual Register, or a View of tl« 
History, Politics, and Llteratore for the 
year 1816. ICs. boards. 

The New Annual Register, or General 
Repository of History, Politics, and Lite- 
rature, for the year 1816 ; to wWch ia 
Prefixed the History of Knowledge, Lite- 
rature, Taste, and Science, in Great Bri- 
tain, during the Reign of Geiwnge 111. 
20s. boards. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings oC 
the Uev, Claudius Buchanan, D.D. late 
Vice Provost of the College of Fort Wil- 
liam in Bengal. By the Rev. Hugh Pear- 
son, M.A. of St* John’s College Oxford* 
Two volume*^, Hvo. 21s. boards. 

Ob‘*ei vattons on the West India Islands-; 
Medit-al, Political, and Mi.<cellameou 9 . 
By John Williamson, M.D. In two voh. 
8vo, Price £\. .'is. boards. 

Voyages and Discoveries in the South 
Sea or Pacific Ocean ; the fifth and con- 
cluding V oluiue. By James Burney, Esq, 
Price £\. Is. Price of the five vols. j(f9. 

The Hunterian Oration, delivered be- 
fore the Royal College of Surgeons, on 

Vol. III. i K 
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Friday, Feb. 14, 1817, and published at 
their reciuest. By William Norris 4 to. 
pi'icc 5». 

Ptirt V. of Volume H. of the Horticul- 
tural Society of London, containing Six 
coloured and Two other Engravings, 
4to. price jfe’l. lls. 6d. 

The Statistical Account, or Parochial 
Survey of Ireland. Drawn up from the 
Communications of the Clergy. By Wil- 
liam Shaw Mason, Esq. M.R.I.A. Vol. 
II. 8va £\ Is. boards. 

Q, Horatii Flacci Opera, ad Exemplar 
Reccnsionis Bentleianae plerumque einen- 
data, et brcvibus Notis instructa. Edidit 
Thomas Kidd, A.M.E. CoIL S.S. Trin. 
Uoyal 12mo I5s. royal IBrao. 7s. 6d. bds. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of recent Shells, 
according to the Linnean Method, with 
particular attention lo the Synonym);. By 
JjCwis Weston Dillwyn, F.U.S. F.L.S. &c. 
2 voL 8 VO. jgl. i8s. tords. 

A Treatise touching the Liberty of a 
Christian Man ; written in Latin, by Mar- 
tyne Luther (in 1520) : to which is pre- 
fixed, hia celebrated Epistle to Pope Leo 
X. — ^Translated fiom the oiiginal by Jas. 
Bell. — Imprinted 1579. Edited by Win. 
^eugo Coilyer, D.D. F.S.A. 3s. boards. 

Lectures on Scripture Doctrines, by 
William Bengo Col’ycr, D.D. F.A.S. flo-- 
norary Member, ami Vice President of 
the Philosophical Society of London, &c. 
&c. One vol. 8vo. 

IN THE PRESS. 

The Ruins of Gour, with a topographi- 
cal map and eighteen views, compiled 
from tlie manuscripts and drawings of the 
late N. Creighton, Esq. is printing in a 
4torolunie. 


The Sacred Edict ; containing sixteets 
Maxims of Emperor Kang Hi, amplift^ by 
his son, the Emperor Yoong Ching, with« 
Paraphrase by a Mandarin ; translated 
from the Chinese, and illustrated by notes, 
by the Rev, Wm. Milne, is printing in 
8vo volume. 

A new work in one volume octavo wiH 
speedily appear, entitled Authentic Me- 
moirs of the Revolution in France, and 
of the sufferings of the royal family ; 
deduced chiefly from accounts by eyt 
witnesses, which will exhibit, besides 
information from other souices, a com- 
bined nanative of details from M. Hue,, 
Cl^ry, Edgevvoith, and Madame Royale, 
now Duchesse D’AngouIeme. 

Thomas Walter Williams, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. is printing a continuation 
of bis compendious abstract of all the 
Public Acts, on the same scale and plan 
as the Acts passed Anno 1816, which 
will he published immediately after the 
close of the present session of parlia- 
ment. 

A History of British India. By James 
Mill, Esq. In3Tols. 4to. 

A Proposal for estaWishing, in IxHidon, 
a new Philantljrnpieal and Patriotic Insti- 
tution, to be called tfic Patriotic Metro- 
politan Colonial Institution for a^ssistii]^ 
new l^ettlers in his Majesty’s Colonies, 
and for eiu ouragihg new Branches of Co- 
lonial Trade. By Edward Augustus Ken- 
dall, Esq. F.A.S. 

Mr, Nicholas will soon publish, in two 
octavo volumes, the Journal of a Voyage 
to New' Zealtmd, in company with the 
Rev. S. Marsden ; with an account of the 
country and its inhabitants. 


INDIA HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Imperial Parliament. — A bill was pass- 
ed on the 7th May, to regulate the trade 
to and from places within the limits of the 
Charter of the East -India Cotnpany, and 
certain possessions of his Majesty in the 
Malitcrraneaii, by whicli It is enacted, 
trade ma) be carried on directly and 
drcultoosly between the Island of Malta 
its dependencies, or the Port of 
Gibraltar, and ail ports and places wdthiu 
the limits of the Company’s Charter, 
Criiiaa excepted. The Cape of Good 
Hope to be oonsklered within such limits. 
Ships not to be under the burden pre- 
scribed. Governors and Lieut.-Gover- 
AOfs of Gibraltar may grant licences, 
transmitting li^ts of licences, granted or 
refused, with reastms for re^al. Mas- 
ters or Commanders of ships to |»tKluee 
ifsls of persons and .irnn on board before 
Miiinflt vltich are to be transmitted to 


the Court of Directors of the Company, 
Cargo may be discharged or taken on 
board at Malta and Gibraltar. Goods 
may be re-exported to the United King- 
dom. No Lascar or Asiatic seaman to 
be taken on board without licence, ac- 
cording to regulations, for whose main- 
tenance and conveyai3<% back to India 
ma.steis to enter into securities. 

A clause in the Clergy Residence Dili 
has passed a Committee of the whole 
House of Commons, which exempts the 
Principal of the East-lndia Coll^ from 
the necessity of obtaining the license of 
the Bishops for non-residence. 

Edward Strettel, Esq. the Company’s 
Advocate-General, at Bengal, has return- 
ed to Europe, on account of ill-health ; 
highly recommended by the Su]H«xnc 
Court to the Court of Dh^ctors. 
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Robert Poe, Esq. now at Madras, is 
appointed to succeed to the office of Soilcj- 
tor to the Compan) , at the I’resideucv at 
Bengal, whenever it shall be vacated by 
James Taylor, Esq. at present holding it. 

The Court has appointed Mes«?rs. Jes- 
SiCU, Trail, and Co. the Company’s Agents 
<at Batavia. 

The Medical E.stablishment at Prince 
«f Wales' Island, which has hitherto been 
provided tor from the other Presidencies, is 
now made separate and permanent. The 
medical gentlemen appointed to that 
Presideiicy are to rise in regular suc- 
cession to the liighe^t stations. 

Joseph Hume, Esq. whose name is 
well known in this publication, was, on 
the 1.1th ult. elected one of the V'lce- 
Presidents ot the Society of Arts, ^lanu- 
factures, ami Commerce. After a seveie 
contest, the numbers were for 
Joseph Hume, Esq. 208 

William Tooke, Esq, 203 Majority 5. 

Sir James M. Cuniughame, Bart. In- 
spector of Military Stores, has retired, 
in consequence of ill-health, from the 
Company’s service. 

Thomas Aldridge, Esq. of tlie Ac- 
countants' OOace, has also retired. 

ARRIVALS SINCE OOR LAST. 
Company's SMps^ 

Phoenix, Prince Resent, from Bengal ; 
Cabatva, Marquis of Huutly, Liuly Mel- 
ville, Ear) Balcarras, Buckinghamshire, 
Oeueral Hewitt, Castle Huntly, Cumber- 
land, from China. 

PTivile Ships. 

Albion, Lydia, Marquis of Angh’sea, 
Orpheus, from Bengal and jMadras. 
Passengers. 

Mrs. Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Haig, Ali^ 
Robert'son, Miss Lloyd, Ali-^^s Cunliffes, 
Major Macleod, Major Martin, Capts. 
Forest, Weston, Amlree, Lieut s. Ewing 
Lunbolfe, Hay, Mr. G. Mercer, Airs. 
Tyler, Airs. Ricketts, Dr. aud Mrs. 
Shoolbred, Airs. Lumsdaine, James Mac- 
nab. Esq. Mr. B.iiley, Mr. Taylor, Col. 
Kicholls, Mrs. Palmer, and many chd- 
dren of dilTtM-eat names, from Bengal and 
Madras ; William Eraser, Esq. from 
China. 

.4pril \C^. — A Court of Directors was 
held at the East-Iiidia House, when the 
following Coinra.tnders took their final 
leave of the Couit previous to departing 
for their respective destinations, viz, — 
Capt. William Mitchell, of the Noitlium- 
bcrland, for Madeira, Bengal, and Ben- 
looleu ; and Capt. C. Weller, of the 
Huddart, for Bombay direct. 

..4prU 21 . — ^The dispatches were finally 
closed at the East India House, and deli- 
vered to the Pursers of the foihjwing 
^hips^ viz. Lord Casticreagb, Captain 


Vouiighu>*hau(l, and Thomas Grenville, 
Captain ALager, for Bengal direct. 

l^asseugers per 'J'liomas Grenville;— -for 
Bengal — Air. G. F. Fraser, writer; Lieut. 
Colonel R. Houstoun, AIi . Failhfnl, Mrs. 
Bulk*r; — for Madras — Ueut. and Airs. 
T.iylor, 

Pa.s.sengers per Lord Castlereagh ; — for 
Bengal — Alessrs. Dyer aufl Adim, sur- 
geons; Airs. Riekctts and f.nnilv , Mi.sses 
Murray, Tods, and Gi'ison ; Mr-^. Dyer, 
Mr. Stracey, Mrs. Arin‘-tr(>ng, Mrs. Bell. 

^fay 3. — The dispatches Wt-re closed at 
the East India HoU'C, and delivere,! to 
the Pursers of the following ship-?, vi*. 
Uniotj, Capt. J. E. John>»»n, a.id North- 
innbeilarul, Capt. W, Aiitelnhl — for Ala- 
deira, Bengal, and Bencoolen. 

P^ls^elIgers per f'n ?n ; — for Bengal -r 
Lieut. A. C. Trevo ; Air, W. O'Neil, 
surgeon, and family; Mr. VV, Davidson ; 
AJisses J. Culhjden arnl Af. David-'Oii. 

Pa^'?eng{,Ts per Noitfiumherland; — for 
Bengal — George Templer, Esq senior 
merchant. Airs. Templer ; Mr. R. Wood- 
ward, writer; Capt. A. Brown and fa- 
mily; Capt. J, Smith; Cornets J. W. 
Thomas and A. Tremamendo ; Alessrs, 
Pattei-son, Ross, and Wardrop, Assistant 
surceons. 

For Bencoolen — Mr. F. Gisborne, 
writer. 

For Ceylon — Air. W. GiNborne, wiiter, 

I\Iay y. — The dispatches were closed qt 
the East India House, and delivered to 
the Pursers of the following ships, vi/, 
Huddart, Capt. C. Weller, and Carmar- 
then, Captain J.* Ross, for Bombay direct. 

Passengers per Huddart — Alessis. War- 
low and Steel. 

Pas^engeis per Carmaithcn — Messrs. 
Butcliait and Dalga^ne^, As'-istant-sur* 
geons; Mis. Campbell, Aii*^se^ Fawcett, 
Smith, aad Morns, Mr. Fenwick, Air. C, 
M‘Leod. 

Matf 21.— A Court of Directors was 
held at the Kii^t-lndia House, when Tho- 
mas Stamford Riffles, Esq. late Li<mte- 
nant-Goveraor of Java, w.is introduces! to 
tlie Court, and swoiii intf> hi> new office 
a.s Lieuteuant-Governor of Fort Alarl- 
bo rough. 

VI All or nr n. 

May 3. — B/vret. — Major John Gil- 
lespie, Supei iutefidaiit of the Recruiiiag 
Serv'ce of tiie Ea^t India Company, at 
tlie l)epo\ at Chatham, to be l..it utenant- 
Colonei in the Ka'^t Indies only — dated 
April 10, 1817. 

Captain Edward Hay, Second in Com- 
mand of the Ri cnuiiug l^ervice of the 
East India Company, to he Major ia the 
East Indie.s only — dated as abtive. 

Captain Henry Kiskioe Somerville to 
be Adjutant to tlie East India Company'* 
Depot, at Chathatn — dated as above. 

—6. — Sta £'. — Lieutenant Colonel Evan 
John APGregor Murray, of the 8tli Light 

4 K 2 
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pragoons, to be Peputy- Adjutant General 
to the King*3 Troops serving in the East 
pidies, vice Lieut. Colonel Stanhope- 
dated April 24, 1817. 

Lieut -Colonel Hou. Leicester Stanhope, 
of the 47th foot, to be Deputy -Quarter- 
Master-deiieral to the Kin^s Troops 
serving in the East Indie.s, vice Lieutenant- 
Colonel Murray — dated as above. 

Stockholm , — A Proclamation was issued 
ou April 18 here, prohibiting the importa- 
tion among other article.«i, of Airak, as well 
a.s of white and plain cettton goods and 
inuslimi. excepting, however, cotton 
goods imported directly from the East- 
Indies on tmard of Swedish ships; all 
printed cottons and embroidered white 
goods vvere prohibited l)y a former regu- 
lation. The calico printers at Stockholm 
will now h »ve nothing to do 1 11 white 
calicos come fiom the Ea>*t. 

Copenhos'- n, ^pril 21. — The low 
prices of tea here lay great difficulties in 
the way of our East- India Company, and 
prevent it horn undertaking profitable en- 
terprises to China, Congo tea co-'ts here, 
at this tiitinietif, something less than iwo- 
thirds Oi specie dollar per lb. a price 
under which the Company never can pio- 
cure it jn t tines of peace. 

Marlbontu^k Street ^ April 15. 

Beecher, who has been hitherto considered 
a most elegant and polished gentleman, 
avas hiotiuht up by the Marv-le-bnne 
officers aotl examined, charged with 
itealing a valuable gold w'atch, four gold 
«eals and chain, a diamond and eraerabl 
ring, and a brilliant broach ; the whole 
fstimated at 150 guinea^, the property of 


the Misses Sinclair, of No. 11, Seymour 
place, Montagne-square. 

The Ladies stated, that a few weeks 
back the prisoner introduced himself into 
their familv a'' the son of an hast India 
Judge, with a fortune of £1 000 a year. 
He pretended to pav honorable addresses 
to one of them, am) los attendance was 
very regular ; be neitlier spared his per- 
son nor hi'' purse to render himself agree- 
able, and they enteitaiued a very high 
opinion of him, and regardeil him as an 
enlightened and weli-niformed gentleman. 
Several persons had desired them to be on 
their guard atrainst him, but they consi- 
dered their admonitions as prejudice, pro- 
duced only by his snpvrii^r me! it. 

On Thursday last he called as usual, 
and on his departure the articles in ques- 
tion were found missing ; no suspicion 
was attaclied to him for several days, 
when not making his appearance, they 
gave information of the cii cum stance to 
the officers. P>'ull, the Constable, said 
that the PrNouer w'as brought in by one 
of the watchp'eti ; he behaved very ob- 
streperously ,an^cut the watchman’s hands 
with his spurs, and ii was with great 
difficulty he was secured. Here the pri- 
soner sign! fietl a desiie to he left alone 
with the Magistrate, when it is supposed 
he confe-seil where the property was; 
for, on the adtnission of witnesses, he 
was oideied to be remanded. 

An elegant sketch for a monument In 
honor of the lamented Majoi -Genera! 
Gillc'pie, who glorious y fell at Kalunga 
ill Ntpal, on the 31st of October, 1815, 
is now exhibiting in the model room of 
the Uoyal Afademy, Somerset-House. 
is executed by Sheahston^ 
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CHINA. 

Wc refer to our journal for April, page 
399, for such particulars of the embassy 
as were then ktiown, we can now an- 
nounce to the public the certainty of Lord 
Amherst’s arrival at Canton on new year’s 
day — happily he has sup|)orted the dignity 
of the country, a conduct which we hope 
will be propel ly appreiiated at home; but 
if it should be lliought that any thing 
can be gained room tiade by being tribute- 
Iwareis to the Chipese, we shall i-emble 
for the safely ot the British resident in 
China ; such principles if acted upon will 
not only deurade us in the eyes of Europe, 
but de^'fioy onr radealso. We subjoin a 
few niO't ifi er. ^titig particnlars which we 
believe hav e i vet reached Europe by any 
other cbaniitl than the private letter 
we copy ; it is dated, 5th January, 1817. 
U appears that discussions, negocia- 


tions, and threats, were used at Tong 
Chew, in oider to procure the perform- 
ance of the teremomes. The point 
seemed to be given up by the Chinese, 
and Lord A proceed eii to Yuen Min 
Yuen, the Imperial gardens near Pe King; 
and after travelling all night, ti# his great 
surprise, when be alighied Ir^m his car- 
riage, at six o’clock ill the rooming, he 
found himself in the IiupermI Couir, sur- 
rounded by the princes, and principal offi- 
CTs of state. An aitempr wa made to 
usher him unshaved, uiiwa>lied, and with- 
out his credentials, into the Emperor’s 
presence. Something like force, though 
not acinal force, was ii>ed. A» thlt time 
h“ had t* r .wm himself, oveicome with fa- 
tigue, info aciiairin Miiall room which 
wa.s allotted him out ot tliecrowd. Find- 
ing himself rudely seized by the arm, he 
s]»ang from his atpl shoo k Ibe p«r-s 
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yon (the Duke as he was called) off; (I 
believe) he put his hand on his sword, 
and declared in a loud tone of voice he 
vvoiiM n'>t stir. The noise of his voice 
disturbed sotne of his suite, who beini? 
overcome with fatigue, had fallen asleep 
on a couch. They rallied about him, and 
Lord A. seeing Mr. Cook, Ws aid>de>c<uu{), 
about to draw his sword, he called to 
him, saying, “ Mr. Cook, do not draw 
yet." 'Fhe Duke then pacified him, anil 
left him He however returned very 
shortly, savin;.; the Emperor had sent a 
gracious mcs''a«e, that they must now re- 
turn to Tong Cliew, and thit he would 
see tliem another day. Consequently, 
they again Net oat on tbeir journey, after 
having been a few hoai> only at Yuen 
Min Yuen. Hiey pa.<i8ed through the su- 
burbs of Pekin, but did not enter the city, 
and at rived at Tong Chew late at night (I 
believe) and on the second day after they 
had left o. Every thing now appeared 
settled; and they e.xpv'cted in a few days 
to beadmiited into the presence of the 
Emperor ; but just before b'cak of day, 
they were all disturbed out of their sleep, 
with jiti order to prepare instantly for 
their journey to Canton. No kind 
of solicitation was made by Lord A. 
to remain, though some of the em- 
bassy say, that the mandarins evi- 
dently wished it. In a little time pre'^eirs 
were brought from the Empeior, and 
others were taken in return by the Clii- 
jiese, who were permitted to make their 
own selection. They then >et out on 
their journey, and have been treated with 
every mark of attention ever since. The 
Emperorhas published a kind ot peniten- 
tiary edict, complaining of having been 
deceived by hiS mandarins, &c. &c, ; and 
the Chinese that 1 have conversed with, 
evidently feel themselves disgraced. In 
short, it is the general opinion in the 
factory, that the spirited manner in which 
Lord A. conducted himself, will be pro- 
ductive of as much, if not more good, 
than had they been receivetl in the hur- 
ried manner that seemed to be intended. 
It has given the Chinese, and particularly 
the court, some insight into our spirited 
and iudepemla.it character; aud they 
have seen, for the lir>t time, an Eng!i>h 
ambassador acting with calmiies.s and 
dignity, in a most trying situation, dis 
puting therigiitof equality for his own 
sovereign, and de'‘pl^ing the menaces of 
an Emperor, who fled ares there is but 
one sun in the heavens, and oueemper*r 
on earth, • 

Sir Gfeorge Staunton will return home 
with Lord Amherst, whose arrival is 
shortly e.xpected. 

Extract a Letter from on Oficery 
dated Macae, Dec. 1, 1816. 

My last letafcr to you was from Hong- 


kong, in whicli f believe, I mentioned 
that I joined the Alceste, at the desire of 
Captain iNIaxwell, to render any assist- 
ance in my power (his Master dying short- 
ly atterwards) and proceeiled with him to 
the entrance of tlie Pey-ho, wliere we 
arrived outlie ’.28111 of July, after ex}>e' 
rieiiciug a very pleasant pas'^age of tour- 
teen day'.. The aniba>>ador was obliged to 
remain a fortnight, until tlie mandarins 
were piepared for his discmbirkation, 
which took place on the 9th of Aagust, — 
I accompanied his lordship on shore, and 
from all I coaUl observe lie appeared to be 
received with all tlie le^pi^ct due to his 
rank, Ou the Utli ot August, on quit- 
ting the Pey-lio, \vc parted company with 
the Hewitt, Lyra and Investigator, and 
proceeded with the Alceste to the pro- 
montory Leotong, where we anrhored for 
a few days, afterwards coasted it along in 
very bad weather, until we readied the 
southern point of l.eotoiig; Irom thence 
westeeied thiough the clu-ter of Islands 
to the northward of I'eiichoofoo, and ulti- 
mately proceeded toKi-'an-'Cn ba\, where 
the squadron again nnite»i, the detail of 
which loute Has') no doubt has fsent to the 
honorable court. The rapidity of our 
inotious entiiely prevented a veiy correct 
survey being made, until we reached Ki- 
san seu bay ; from thence to the N. E. 
point of Shantong, Ro.ss commenced a 
regular suiwey, winch will be sent home 
this season, from Chusaii and Macao. The 
weather was too boisterous to approach 
the coa>t ; you will jierceive a veiy mate- 
rial difFertnce between the chart Ross 
sends home, and tlie eye sketch of Mr. 
Barrow, and tru>t the navigation of that 
sea will hencetoi vvai d present no difficul- 
ties, The Alceste and Lyra ou their re- 
turn, touched at the Lieu-kieu islands, 
where they remained above a month and 
experienced the most hospitable treat- 
ment from the natives — pi’ovisious in 
abundance were furnished them gratis. 
I think this kindness sliould not pass un- 
noticed by the British government. 
Since I commenced this letter the Alceste 
being refuser! periuis>ioii to proceed to 
Whampoa similar to the Lion, Captain 
Maxwell detei mined about tiie 14th of 
November, to mov’e up with outtlieir leave. 
Accordingly the tide serving about 8 p. 
m. he weighed from Clumpee and .'tood 
for the Bogue — immediately the manda- 
rin boat.' that surrounded him opened a 
file of shot upon the Alceste, and struck 
her, which so irritated Capt, M. that he 
soon silenced tliorn. The Chimpee Fort 
then commenced, which a few sliot from 
the frigate soon quieted ; lie then proceed- 
ed upwards, and when in the Bogue he 
opened so severe a fire ujwn all the forts 
that they very soon permitted him to pass 
without further molestation. This con- 
duct instead of slopping tlic tiade, has so 
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frightened the V'iceroy, that he immedi- 
ately published a proclamation, saying, 
that all the vessels and boats attached to 
this embassy, sliould be allowed to come 
up the river and receive those refiesh- 
luents which bis imperial Majesty is le- 
ijolved to furnish them with. 

About a month ago the Countess of 
Loudon (country ship) Capt. Hammond 
bound to China, fiom Bengal, w as lost on 
a shoal off the west coast of Palawan du- 
ring the night ; vety fortunately the Susan 
was in company which saved the crew. 
It appears she forged over the shoals ; 
but the vessel was so bilged, that the 
water having settled her nearly to 
the lower sills of her ports, it was 
found necessary to abandon her ; she was 
cotton laden. Ross thinlts, fi'om the ac- 
count Capt. Collinawood of the Susan 
gives, it was tlie York breakers, though 
Capt. Hammond imagines it to be a bank 
ju 10® 2' N. Unfortunately, they had 
not Boss's Charts for the Coast ; probably 
I shall be able by-and-by, to collect more 
of the particulars for your information. 
I am certain the Palawan coast requires 
further examination, ahd think it not im- 
probable but we may revisit it next year. 

The General Hewitt, the last India 
ship which accompanied Lord Amherst’s 
embassy to China, is arrived in the 
Downs, and of course the Alceste, with 
the mission, may be expected daily. The 
letfei'8 by the General Hewitt state, that 
Lord Amherst and suite arrived at Can- 
ton on the 1st of January. TheAlcc.ste 
was expected to sail trom Canton on the 
1st of Februaiy, on her way home ; and 
the Lyra was expected to touch at Trinco- 
malee, to repair some damages, — The 
failure of the embassy is confessed to have 
arisen fiom the perseveiance of the court 
of China in demariding the abject ceremo- 
ny of prostration, which Lord Amherst 
resisted, not only on general principles of 
national dignity, but on the precedent 
established by Loid iMacariney. 

I’he embassy, though not admitted to 
the luupcTor’s presence was, however 
treated in its way back w’ith great and 
indeed unexampled attention, and the 
persons of the suite enjoyed a degree of 
personal freedom greater tlian was ever 
before enjoyed by any foreigners. The 
fsctoi7 at Canton appears to consider 
the* (feet of the Alceste’s guns on the 
foils as hav'iiig wronglit an effect as 
bt nelici.il as could ha^ e been l)oped from 
tlie most favourable uegociatious. — We 
t>!iall be happy to find this to be the case ; 
but we cannot forget that the Chinese 
character is as remarkable for duplicity as 
for cowardice With such a nation the 
cou'iequences of our conduct depend more 
intimately upon ourselves. 


CALCUITA. 

Novemher 7,— Our accounts from La- 
bor extend to the 27th ultimo. Medi- 
tating an expedition into the hilly coun- 
try' of Noorpoor, Runjit Sjngh had or- 
dered his master of the ordnance to have 
the artillery' in readine^s, and the troops 
to be exercised with double parades. On 
the 26th an envoy of Dovviut Rao feindhia 
waited ou Prince Ghoruk Singh, and in 
the name of his master, presented a valu- 
able dress and other costly gifts lo him. 

Letters of the 10th ultimo, from Mool- 
tan, mention that Meer Ismael Sha, am- 
ba>'‘ador from vSindh had passed through 
Deiui Gliazee Khan, on his route to the 
Dooranee court at Cabool. A messen- 
ger from Leia had brought information 
to Mooltan of an army trom Bliukur 
having arrived in that town on its w’ay to 
attack L^bdoos Sumb Khan, goiernor of 
Daueri Deen Puuah. All these places are 
immediately upon, or near to, the bank 
of the Indus, in the road from Mooltan 
to Peshawur, Sur Afraz Khan, governor 
of Mooltan, was residing in Shooja-abad, 
Meer Khan, who may literally be said to 
go to and fro, seeking whom he may de- 
vour, has repaired to Joudpore, the ra 
ja of w'hich is dangerously ill. A part ol 
the Khan's tioops have been severely 
beaten by those of the Raja of Bickaneer. 
Another division has laid siege to Dind- 
wana. An officer named Jacob, in the 
service of Sindh ia, with a thousand horse 
and four regiments of infantry, and Baboo 
Jee Siinlhia,w'ith five thousand hoi sc, have 
sat down before Doulutpoor, We learn 
from Holkar’s camp, that the officers of 
the army, tired of sitting dluirnu, had 
reluctantly consented to return to their 
duty, on being paid one half their arrears. 
An army sent from Joudpoor to Murhut 
to attack Baboo Jee Sind Ida, had been 
defeated w'itli the loss of all its cannon 
and baggage. The soldiers of Hoikar’s 
army have lately fallen upon a more co- 
gent scheme to coerce ptiymenl of their 
arrears than the simple sitting of dhurnu. 
A body of them, in the middle of last 
month, forcibly entered the tents of two 
of tlie ministers, and stood over their 
heads with naked swords until they had 
made tliem sw'ear to satisfy their demands 
without delay. 

The Raja of Nepal, who so lately pro- 
cured himself a lasting reputation hy his 
energetic resistance of the British arms, 
died on 20th November last of the small 
pox caught in the natural way ; at the 
very time when the disea-^e attacked his 
highness, his ministers and family were 
hesitating whether he should be vacci- 
nated, a natural brother having just be- 
fore fallen a victim to it. It is not sup- 
posed that any prejudice against the sjs- 
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tem of vacci natron caused the fatal delay. 
The raja has left one son, an infant three 
year s of aje, who has succeeded, and a 
regency has been formed. 

On the bth November, his Majesty 
Shah Ukhur proceeded in great state to 
the Kedgahj for the purjrose or pre^i<iiug 
at some great ceremonies of the Malio- 
inedan relii(ion. His majesty was attend- 
ed by the British residency uiul the gran- 
dees of the court. His departure from, 
and return to the fort were announced by 
royal salutes. 'I’he presents made on 
great days were on this occasion laid at 
the imperial feet. Ths^re is nothing in- 
teresting from Jy poor. The Raja of Joud- 
poor has entirely recovered his health, 
and is represented to be occupied in alle- 
viating the distractions ot his dominions. 
The Indore Ukhbars are full of rumours 
respecting the PiiuLiris, lately assembled 
near the Nurbudda. They assert that 
the Jaulna force, together with a body of 
the Nizam’s horse, has marched for 
Khandeibh, and will be joined by the 
troops encamped near Ooulutubad. The 
Nagpore Biiti'h and native foire is 1 ke- 
wiye said to be on the move. The deter- 
mination of Riiujeet isingii to conquer the 
hilly countries of Kuloo and Jttmba, is 
now being carried into effect. He march- 
ed with his son and army from Umrut Sir 
northward on the 30th September; and 
on the 4th ultimo was still moving to* 
W'ards the frontier. His designs are as- 
sisted by Raja Sunshar Chund, who has 
embraced the worthy resolution of effect- 
ing the ruin of all his brother mountaiii 
chiefs. The Mooltau papeis state, that 
two bloody but indecisive skirmishes had 
taken place near Leia, between the troops 
of Abdoos Sumud Khan and Uhmud 
Khan. We have nothing from Cabool. 

Oct. 24. — Some weeks ago we men- 
tioned that the division of Madtas troops 
DOW temporarily acting as a subsidiary 
force^ would soon be relieved by detach- 
ments from this estabiishrueut. The ar- 
rangements to this effect are we under- 
stand nearly completed, and the whole 
force will probably be put in motion be- 
fore the end of next month. 

The report of Tuesday mentioned the 
arrival at the new anchorage on the 21st, 
of his majesty’s ship Orlando, from China 
and Malacca. She communicated intelli- 
gence of the loss of a very valuable ship, the 
Caroline, Street, bound for China, in the 
straits of Malacca ; the crew and part of 
her caiigo ^aved by the Orlando. She 
struck, during the haze of a dark night, 
on the same shoal on which, ten years ago, 
the La Paix of this port was lost. She 
suddenly shoaled from twenty to six fa- 
thoms, and then instantly grounded. It 
is said that her hull was not finally lost. 
Between 80 and 00 chests of opium, saved 


from the wreck, were sold on the spot at 
1,500 dollars. 

Noveniher 14. — various corps of 
which the Nagpore subsidiary force is to 
be composed, are now beginning to move 
towards Ktayah, t)ie place of general i-en- 
dezvons Letters received two days ago 
from Agra, intimate that the 1st batta- 
lion, 23d native itifantry, was then oa 
the eve of commencing its inarch. Our 
Ukhbars from (labor and Beshawur have 
failed us this week. Those fiom Jypore 
are as usual filled witli accounts of the 
fierce contentions and petty engagementi 
to whicii that unhappy country has long 
given place. Meer Khan wast last en«- 
camped at Dareen, it was believe<i that 
he courted a battle with Bajoo Jee Sind- 
hia, who was posted only ten coss distant 
fiom him. This suirnise received .some 
confirmation from Meer Khan having 
called around liiin .him'‘d»ed Khan and 
otheis of his coadjutors. Meanwhile 
Meer Khan kept fa*?! his hold on the Ra- 
ja of Jy poor, to whom he had urged the 
choice of one of two alternatives ; the 
immediate payment of two lacs of lupees, 
or another visit from the Afghan army. 
M ah tab Khan still kept possession of 
Hindoun, having been foiled in a plan for 
gaining possession of the important forts 
of Gorukpoor, and Madin Dass, by means 
of the treachery of Ruop Ram, the son 
of Misr Sheo Naraen, he liad laid regu- 
lar siege to the former place. 

We lament that late letters from Kur- 
naid represent the liealth of Sir D, Och- 
ttrlony as by no means good. 

Nov, 26. — The troops in cantonment* 
at Bairackpore were ordered out to wit- 
ness the execution of Dya Ham, and 
Deni Patuk, jemidars of the light infan- 
try batallion, capitally condemned for 
participation in a fonl conspiracy framed 
by some of the native officers and men of 
that corps, whilst on the island of .lava. 
The different regiment'. Iiaving drawn up 
in the form of a square, the pri-^oners were 
led forth, and mar ched round : the bands 
playing the Dead March in Saul. When 
they had arrived at the place of execution 
they were ordered to ntreover, and he ir a 
confinuation of the dreadful sentence of 
the law. The warr-mt being if ad; the 
firing party loaded their muskets, and 
prepared to perform their p.iinful duly. 
At this moment IMajor General J. S. 
\Vood produced a repr ieve, and informed 
the culprits, that iii'.: Kxccllency the Com- 
niander-in-Chicf, taking into considera- 
tion tiie whole of their case, h«ad been 
pleased to remit the sentence, not from 
entertaining any doubts regarding their 
guilt, but in compliment to the general 
good conduct of the coins both bcfoi** and 
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after tlxe period of their treachery. The 
scene was one of striking solemnity* Al- 
though nearly fire thousand men were on 
the grouml, the deepest silence was 
Aroughout preserred. The deportment 
Of the unhappy prisoners uas dignified 
and resi .Tiled — alike distant from con- 
temptuous levity and unmanly lamenta- 
tion. We sincerely hope that this great 
instance of mercy will have a salutary 
effect upon the minds of the prisoners, and 
of those of their deluded companions, who 
were by evil e.campJe drawn into a back- 
sliding from their allegiance. — Calc. Rec, 

The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to resolve, that the Agra Nujeeb 
battalion shall be placed on the same 
footing with regard to the civil autho- 
rity, as the provincial battalions gene- 
rally, in the western provinces. 

The 5th and (>th volunteer battalions, 
lately arrived from Java, were inspected 
'>y His rxcelleucy the Commander in 
Chief at ilarrackpore on the 23d. 

Major General Donkin left the Presi- 
dency for Meerut, under a salute due to 
bis rank on the 25th. 

By the Calcutta papers we receive in- 
telligence that Mr G. Forbes and Co- 
hmel Loved ly delivered over the French 
settlemeiu of ClJandeinagore to the com- 
missioners appointed by Louis XVII I, 
on the 4th December last. 

On 5lh November, the Fi*ances Char- 
lotte, with a detachment of the 78th 
regiment, stinick on a reef olT the desert 
Ulatid of Preparis, half way between 
Cape Negrais on the Pegu Coast and 
the Andamans. On lOtb, Captain We- 
therali of the Prince Blucher, on near- 
itig the island fell in with some boats 
belonging to the unfortunate vessel, and 
took ou board the ciews who hatl been 
several days without food. Learning 
that the rest of the seamen and troops, 
with a number of women and children, 
Irad got on shore on the island, he sent 
Ids boats the next day to bring off as 
many as possible ; they returned on the 
l2th, with Major Maepherson and his 
lady, Mrs. Macqueen, Dr. and Mrs. 
Brown, Lieutenants Mackenzie and 
Mackrutnmen, with a nundier of lascars, 
and soldier’s wives and childreu. A storm 
coming on frustrated an attempt to get 
off the remainder next day. Captain 
Wetherall then made sail for Calcutta, 
and ariived on the 2Gth. Next day the 
Nautilus cruiser was sent off with a sup- 
ply of provisions for the sufferers on the 
island, whicli it was suppo.sed she would 
reach in six d lys. There were left on 
ti.e island sis officers, ninety privates, 
and forty lascars. It is consdiatory to 
add, that several fine springs rise in the 
island, and the coast furnishes shell fish 
hr abundance, there is idso pletrty of 
Avoad. We learn by a subsequent ac- 


count that the whole party is arrived 
safe in Calcutta. 

On the I4th, Mrs. Edmonstone gave a 
grand ball aad supper to her numerous 
friends. 

Outhe 27th September, Shoju lUMoolk 
the Ex King of Cabul, arrived at I^ood- 
hiana. It is said for the purpose of 
claiming Bntish protection. 

A salute was fired from the ramparts 
of Fort William, in houour of the birth 
of a son, to His Highness the Peishwa. 

The Ukbars of last month notice the 
mrrival of the Pegu Ambassador at 
Delhi. 

The 24th .September, the 11th anni- 
versary of His Imperial Majesty Shah 
Ukbar’s reign, was solemnized with great 
pomp in the court and city of Delhi. 

Lately, a Baboo, named Buddhunath, 
residing at Chandernagore, being im- 
portuned by certain ryots to come to an 
adjustmenr of certain rents, unjustly 
withheld by him for a considerable time, 
ordered his Burkunriase» to sabre the 
principal claimants ; the order was no 
sooner given than executed ; and two of 
the i 70 ts were cut to pieces on the spot. 
The Burkundases were imraediatply 
secured, but the retreat of the Baboo 
has nut yet been discovered. 

Mr, Bruce, a cabinet-maker, was 
drowned in one of the tanks near Cal- 
cutta. 

On the 28th of August, the ship Ca- 
roline of this port, bound to China, was 
lost on the Bambeiy Shoal, in the Straits 
of Malacca. We understand she waa 
insured at six lacs of rupees. 

The Dutch ship Magnimeme, from 
Ostend, airived at Calcutta on the 10th 
September. She is the first Hollander 
that arrived in India since the peace. 

General Orders^ Port R^illiam, Sep- 
tember 20tA, 1816. — Right Honor- 
able the Governor General in Council, 
considers it proper to notify for general 
information, that ordnance offleers, either 
European or Native, proceeding by water 
ill charge of militaiy stores for different 
magazines of the army, are not subject 
to any interference whatever in the in- 
ternal conduct of their 4»uvoy. All mili- 
tary officers and others are therefore 
strictly prohibited by his Lordship in 
Council, from giving any directions to, 
or in any way interfering with any per- 
son belonging to the Ordnance Establish- 
ment, while employed in superintending 
the transit of military stores by water 
from one magazine to another. 

Ha^epoor Fair and Races, 
understand, that the annual Mclak held 
at the conflueuce of the Ganges and 
great Gunduk, took place this year under 
tke most propitious circumstances, and 
the Hindoo astrologers annousced expec- 
tations of a sea'jon moix than oidiuarily 
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fruitful, both in qraln and in mainagf*. 
At this period ot teitiv ity and flirtation, 
we hail the latter part of prediction with 
pleasure, and hope tliat it may prove auspi- 
cious, even to tlie most toiloru. Most of 
the mcmlxiis of the European society of 
Patna «uid the neidibouiin:? districts met 
togetlier on this occasion, as usv\al, and 
enjoyt d, we are told, a degree of convi- 
viality and gaiety ^Yllicll stifled all regret 
for tlie flishionahle amusements of tlie ca- 
pital. We onr>elvcs well know tlie de- 
lightful relief which this annual social 
congress is calculated to afford to a coun- 
try life; and we heartily rejoice tliat oni 
provincial friends retain a source of cn- 
joyiiieiit which b dlc^, they ^ay, all at- 
tempts to cxciie tiieir envy hy details ot 
our more brilliiiut, hut no^ more cheerful, 
festn itie'J. 

We have been favonved with an account 
of the races ; whicli, however, we i egret 
to sa\ , inipeifeet, the weights in inany 
in'^tancc'' not being mentioned. 

The cap, value 100 gold-uiohurs, given 
by the oflicers of the honorable C(»ni- 
pany’s stud, for all horses bred in India, 
wa.> wa’ked over for by Capt. H’s. b. h. 
Haiiuihal, Captain H. vei> hand.Miniely 
offered it to he niu for again next year ; 
and it wa> accordingly challenged b) 5.eve- 
ral gentlemen present. 

A plate for Maitleu Arab iiorses was 
walked over for by Capt. W’s gr. h, the 
Giaour. 

Captain gr. b_. the Giaour, beat 
Captain H’s. 1). Arab h. Thomas A. Beckef, 
60 gold-moluirs. 

A plate for hor'jcs bred iu India wa> 
j»^alked over for by Mr. W'>. flll> Julia. 

Give and take plate. Heats. 

Capt. H’.'J. ch- Arab h. 

Culhbert, _ - - - 8st. iilb. 1 1 
Capt. W’>. gr. Aiah h. 

Witite-ro-e, - - - 8st. 3Ib. 2 2 

A very severe race. 

Handicap for the remainder of the flrst 
plate wiiich had been walked over — Heats. 
Capt. W’s. White-rose, - * 8^t. llh. 1 I 
Capt. H’s Cuthbert, 8st. 41b. 2 2 

Handicap for the leniaiuder of tlie se- 
cond plate wliichliad been walked over 
for 

Capt. W'>. gr. Ar. h. the Heats. 

Giaour - - 8st. lib. 1 I 

Capt. H’s. b, h. Hannibal - IGt. lib. 2 dr. 

In running the second heat, Hannibal 
was thrown down by some bullocks cros.>- 
Ing th« course ; but luckily neither he nor 
his rider received any injury. 

Besides the above, there were a sweep- 
stakes, and several matches, with uiUraiu- 
«l horse^j, which afforded considerable 
amusement. In addition to the challenges 
ior the cup,* a number of matches were 
made for the ensuing, year, 

Asiatic Jour J8. 


AVe liavc great s.itisfaction in sbitiiig, 
that the Gi.-v of CuUh’ et the fair wa.s 
thoH'i;-t to be vcij re^pectabiv, and to in- 
die be I leiypi; d' ri 'e of iinprove- 

ineiit 111 th.' brc-’ri m hoi.-e , within the 
disttic'a iiudei »Lo.i\fluvnco oi the stud. 
A geutleUKui wiio iii{5j)ectt‘d a large batch 
of zeinindaiy !'oU‘< and lillles, puichased 
by the oiIiLxrs ot the xtud on account of 
governnierit, -Npeak-^ ui the highest terms 
of their gt ncral appeal ance, as to form 
ami streu'^tli. 


The death of Mi. IViGo, late Governor 
of Ihinceol Whilc-s Inland, was announc- 
ed on Enday artiMiioon, by ilie hoisting of 
tlic flag, half nla^t lilgli, amt the tiring of 
minute guns ou the lamparts of Fort 
AVdliam. Even if wt* could, it would be 
needle>s to add any thing to the very 
a})pio})iirvU' eulogy, vimtaiacd iu tlie Pc- 
iiaiig Gazette, or the virtues of a man, 
tru'd and provi'd by a peiiod of more than 
fitty yen-'’ uotonou^ "erviee. Mr, Petiic 
liad been long in a leiy pt>or state of 
liealtli ; and, ihiimg the ia'^t tluee years, 
li-id more than once lallen lulo what was 
deemed a hope'o.s sn imtioii. His fatal 
illiie>s \va> only of tive day.->(iinaliuu. He 
was taken wi'S ill ou Sunday, the 22d of 
Octidier, and, after riuluriog great paiu, 
CNpired ou tlieevciuog uf Frida} the 27th. 

The eoiUagious di.sea.se at Cawiipoor 
has lately somewhat abated ; the division 
.stationed tliere has hi'^r l27 nieii, out of 
4,372. jl. M’>. bdtb and ^^Ttli regt'^. are 
still .iffec'ed, aimmg tie. iii’.i' ^ *.o »ps the 
liioitih.y i- latcil i 2.> out of 

:u',d,r-. 

\W copyhtKu iho luuia tkizette the 
fell.. Ain , tr dto > t » cad' a ter of the 
..VdvoeiteG uc.'asion ni bi^ ap- 

pro.’.chiu' Mil I'oJrL.d, 

Go Friday it.-'t, inrued! \teb after 
the Supreme Couit was adionrncd, and as 
s>oo:i a" the .1 lulge*! had quitted the licncli, 
Air. Feiv.U'‘Oi}, on beltaif of tlie bar ami 
the gentlemen of fhu pMifes-ioii of th(‘ 
i.iw at tbi- pie’-uiency, addies-ed the Ad - 
voeaie td’nei al. Mi . ''tu t reP, on tlie c>c- 
cusiou of l«is ;ip:)io.u !.ii*v d< pait'ire Irom 
the bar of the sapnam* cnnit ; and al- 
thoucli tlie seiitirm at ddivered by Mr. 
Feruasou v.uc e\ nlcutiy the inipreinedi- 
tated effu^im’s oi hi- In uf. v.e *• nc^i ei\ 
declare, that hi no peiio.l ui om iiw - , b 
we iisiened to language eoirvC} i”. , * .i; ir 

or ))ijn r feel.ng — oi t.» m.o ' <• or 
genuine eloquence, 4 o i,;o e br< *i euablfd 
to coii'jnit f'* wi tiur, u. . ^ Air. Zergu- 
soii expre -jci#, woui I «,:;iy iiave be<:i 
|>racticablo if mu* ..pT. y inul lieea Uj.,ai 
to hi- .scnsibilit; •, — ais i to attempt to i - 
{wat from immM i v { v-e’i the suhna!< - t. 
an avblres;^, -o ui -t .\ud so apjiHf, > • 
would be au act of injustice tu y . F . 
guson-f-uiuic It conveyed no udenu., ‘ i 't 
to the jmblfc, of Hie aflc' tiu" u- I 

VoL. ILL i L 
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fying sentiments wliich he flcliveretl. Tlie 
reply of Mr. Stiettell, was precisely wluit 
might have been expected fiorn such a 
man on such an occasion and it appear- 
ed, that even experienced some difti- 
culty ill giving sufficient utterance to the 
sensations of liis mind,— He manifestly 
felt the emotions, which the sentiments 
expressed by Mr. Ferguson were calculated 
to inspire ; and he must have been per- 
suaded, that these sentiments weie sin- 
cerely entertaiijcd by every memhei of 
the profession, of which Mr. Strettell 
had so long been the head and the orna- 
ment at Calcutta. We unfeigned ly re- 
gret that it is not in our power, to give a 
more correct account ol what pu^‘sed on 
this interesting occasion ; because we are 
assured, that most of our readers would be 
gratified in perusing the proud, but honest 
tribute of eloquence, addressed to a man 
of unquestionable talent, and exalted cha- 
racter. Jt was intimated by Mr. Ferguson 
in his address, that the profession request- 
ed Mr. StrettelFs acceptance of a testimo- 
nial, which should convey to /tini and to 
his posterity the affectionate regard en- 
tertained for him, by those with whom he 
had so long livetl and acted : and which as 
we understand, is to be presented in En- 
gland, 

** After these just tributes to the pub- 
lic and private woith of the Advocate Ge- 
neral, it may seem as if we were inclined 
to diminish their value, by intruding our 
humble mite ; but at the hazard of such 
an imputation, we cannot conclude this 
article without declaring, that no bar- 
rister, more sincerely beloved, respected, 
or lamented, than Mr. Strettell, lias ever 
withdrawn from the duties of the pro- 
fession.” 

Tlie following is extracted from the 
Government G.izette, Aug. 19 : — “ Co- 
hnnbian CentinaC ^lorch — 

‘All extract from iha, Calcutta Times 
ing the details of the rencounter between 
the H. C. brig Nautilus and the U. S. 
ship Peacock, has been copied into many 
American papers. The Times pronounced 
the attack to have been wanton, and tlie 
deaths consequent on both sides lament- 
able; but the East-India Iptelligencer 
contains the following extract from Capt. 
Warrington's official letter on the subject, 
(^otp came this dispatch to be delayed 
publication until this time ?) which gives 
the transaction an aspect very different 
from that delineated in the Calcutta pa- • 
pers 

Extract of a letter from Capt. Lewis 
Warrington to the Secretary of the Navy, 
dated U, S. ship Peacock, Nov. 11, 1815. 

“ As it is probable you will hereafter 
see or hear some other account of a ren - 
contre which took place between the'Pea- 
oock and the English East-India Compa- 


ny’s brig Nautilus, on the 30th of June 
last, in the straits of Sunda, I take the 
llbeity of making known to you the par- 
ticulars. In the afternoon of that day, 
nhen abreast of Anjier, as we closed 
with this brig, which appeared evidently 
to be a vessel of war, and completely 
prepared for action, her commandei' 
hailed and asked if I knew there was a 
peace ; 1 replied in the negative, direct- 
ing him at the same time to haul his co- 
lours down if it were the case, in token 
of it, adding, that if lie did not I should 
fire into him. This being refused, one of 
the forward guns was fired into hei, 
which was immediately returned by a 
broadside fiom the brig; our broadside 
wastlieii discharged, and his colours were 
struck, after having six lascars killed, 
and seven or eight wounded . As rve had 
not the moat distant idea of peace, and 
this vessel was but a short distance from 
the fort of Anjier, 1 considered his asser- 
tion, coupled with his arrangements for ac- 
tion, a finesse on his part to amuse us 
till he could place himself under the pro- 
tection of the fort. A few minutes be- 
fore coming in contact with the brig, two 
boats, containing the master attendant of 
Anjier, and an officer of the army, came 
on board, and as we were in momentary 
expectation of firing, they were with their 
men passed below. I concluded they had 
been misled by the British colours under 
which we had passed up the straits. No 
questions were in consequence put to 
them, and they very improperly omitted 
mentioning that peace existed. The next 
day, after receiving such intelligence as 
they had to communicate on this subject 
(part of which was official), I gave up the 
vessel, first stopping her shot holes, and 
putting her rigging in order. 

“lam aware that I may be blamed for 
ceasing hostilities without more authentic 
evidence that peace had been concluded, 
but I trust, Sir, when our distance from 
home, with the little chance we had of 
receiving such evidence, arc taken into 
consideratiim, I shall not be thought to 
have decided prematurely.” 

administrations to estates. 

October^ 1816. 

Lieut, Col. J. Williams. — Administra- 
tor, D. Heming, Esq, Registrar. 

J. Mackenzie, Esq. — Administrator, D. 
Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

R. M. Payne, Esq. — Administrator, D. 
Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

G. Bryant, Esq.— Executor, Rev. J. 
Marsh man. 

IMajor. J. Lumsdaine.— 'Executrix, Mrs. 
Selina Lumsdaine. 

Mr. Chatter Toomun.— Executrix, Mrs. 
Marians Chatter. 

Capt.W. Wooilett Executors, Messrs. 

Alexander, and Co, 
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Mrs. Caroline Matilda fllanckenliagen. Red Wood 

—Executor, Major G. T. Harriott. Rum 

Mr. J. Donoven Vcrner. — Executor, Sugar 

Tornechurn Bosse. Saltpetre 

Mr. Robert White. — Executor, Capt. Sugar Candy, Country 

E. B. Roberts. Sal Ammoniac .... 

Mr. C. Francis Frank.— Executrix, Stick Lac 

Miss Cecilia Silvester Frank. Soap 

Francis de Souza, Em). — Administva- Sadower 

tor, D. Heniiag, Esq. Registrar. ShawH 

Mr, Peter Miller. — Adniiuistrator, D. SUlIi Lac 

Hemim?, Esq. Registrar. Saillery 

Major \V. Milling, scliamp. — Amiuistra- Sa))auWood 

tor, D. Hemiiig, Esq. Registrar. Senna Leaf 

Mr, C, Frank Wroughton. — Admiiii- Shoes 

sUrator, D. Hemiug, Esq. Registrar. Tin 

Major W. R. Williams.— ‘Admiuistra- Tea 

tor, D. Hemiug, Esq. Registrar. Tu ten ague 

Mr. J. Ogilvie. — Executor, Mr. Francis Turincrick 

Burton. Tallow Candles .... 

James Calder, Esq. Assistant Surgeon. Woollens 

—Executor, R. Mackintosh, Esq. Wax Caudles ...... 

Wine 


Statement of Bullion and Specie im- 
ported by sea, in the mouth of Septem- 
ber : — 

Dollars 21, at 205 Sicca Ru- 


pees per 100 Dollars S 

.11.1,259,737 

a 

7 

Pagodas 8805 at 3 8 each 30,817 

8 

0 

Sicca Rupees 

16,554 

0 

0 

Gold value in S. R. . . 

121,918 

8 

0 

Silver do 

6625 

0 

0 

Sicca Rupees 

, 1,435,652 

6 

7 

During the month 

of Septembe 

r, the 

following articles were exported from the 

Port of Calcutta : — 

Sit'ca Rupees, 


Borax and Tincal . . 

5,629 

7 

9 

Brandy 

5,447 

9 

0 

Cotton 

4,508,216 

1 

7 

Canvas 

17,945 



Camphor 

4,350 

7 

0 

Cassia 

12,660 

3 

3 

Cloves 

54,214 

12 

0 

Cotton Thread .... 

6,501 

9 

6 

Carpets 

3,902 

12 

0 

Coffee 

16,496 

14 

0 

Cinnamon 

30,150 



Dammer 

700 

9 

0 

Dry Ginger 

35,874 

10 

6 

Ebony w’ood 

2,276 

8 

5 

Europe Goods 

2,098 

d 

5 

Gunnv and Bags, . . • 

4,385 

4 

0 

Gallingal 

3,128 

9 

6 

Goat Skins and Hides 

5,936 

8 

0 

Gum Copal 

60 



Iron 

5,700 



Indigo 

103,424 

3 

6 

Kiatledge 

8,800 

13 

6 

Long Pepper 

1,670 

13 

6 

Madeira 

44,580 



Nankns 

650 



Opium 

254,864 



Piece Goods ...... 

672,968 

6 

0 

Madras Piece Goods . 

12,163 

5 

0 

Pepper 

47B 

2 

9 

Raw Silk... 

21,970 

14 

0 

Rattans 

4,960 

8 

0 
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8,896 15 6 

37,502 8 0 

365,584 2 H 

62,265 13 6 

1,210 6 0 

l,r87 4 0 

3,556 10 0 

6,237 5 3 

5,527 5 6 

19,850 

2,966 4 0 

2,966 4 0 

48 8 0 

709 12 6 

735 

1,286 8 0 

2,465 10 0 

51 

4,630 8 9 

1,380 

3.000 

5.000 

12,082 6 0 


3,432,154 n I 


Rice Bags 15,695 

Gram 1,430 

Wheat 500 


Paddy 200 

Exports, R.A, 

Patchery Rice, Bansfu), 2 0 

Ditto Patna, Salia, 2 4 

Moogy Rice, 1st soit, 1 3 

Ballaum, do i 2 

Ditto, nnchatta,.. 1 1 

Gram Patna, 2 0 

Wheat, Dooda, 1 0 

Ditto, Guiigajully, 1 0 

Ditto, Janially, 0 15 

Turmerick, 4 0 

'^ugar, Benares, 1st sort 10 8 

Ditto, ditto, 2d do 9 8 

Ditto, ditto, 3d do 9 0 

Ghee, 1st sort, 21 0 

Ditto, 2d do 20 0 

Raw Silk, 1st sot t, 8 4 

Ditto, 2d do 8 0 

Ditto, 3d do 7 8 

Ditto, Radanagore, 8 0 

Gunnies, - 7 4 

Gunny bags, 7 4 

Opium, Patna,..,., 2200 0 

Ditto, Benares,. 2100 0 

Patchaek, 8 0 

Cotton, J alone screwed, 17 0 

Ditto, Cutchovvia, 16 0 

Red Wood, 2 8 

Black Wood, 2 4 

Dry Ginger, 7 ® 

Long Pepper * 27 8 

Cummin Seed 5 4 

Sheet Lead 12 8 

Stick Lac 10 R 


The Sale of Horses bred at the Honor- 
able Company's Stud on the 19th, produ- 
ced at an average 1000 rupees each. 
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PRICE ClUiRENT 
Df^c. 2r), IHiC. 


l)nii> >. /i*. 

Alum 'J 

Ar>eiiir (l>.nckiio\vj <lo. 17 0 

Do. fPegii) tlo. It) 0 

A.s^Jifo?tidd list sou per seer none. 

Do. Patna d o do. a 0 

Do. do. 2d do. ...... do. 4 « 

Deujamiu Ut sort (Entopc licadj 

inani) none. 

Do. ‘2d sou Mud I a head j do. 32 0 

Do. 3dsoU do. 15 0 

Borax do. 29 H 

Ditto (unrefined or Tiiical) do. IH 0 

Camphor do. 60 0 

Cochineal per seer A'A 0 

Gall nuts per maun 48 0 

Lac lake do. 24 0 

Jjac dye do. 40 0 

Shell lac, 1st sort ...... do. 20 0 

Do. 2d do.. do. 17 0 

Lctharge do. 22 0 

Opium fPatnaj per chest nr)ne. 

Do. fBenares) do, do. 

QuicksiU^r i>er seer 3 10 

Red Saunders [jcr maun 1 12 

Safflower, 1st s<tit .... do, 24 0 

Do. up couiitr\ .... ... do. none. 

Sago, Lst sort do. 6 0 

Do. 2d do do. 4 0 

Sal Ammonitic do, 22 0 

Saltpetre 1st sort (Culmi) do. 8 8 

Do. do. 2d do. do. do. 8 0 

Do. do. 3d do. do. do, 7 8 

Stick lac (Burthvau) . . do. 7 0 

Do. (Sylhet) do. 10 4 

Do. (Pegux) do. none. 

Sulphur, 1st sort do. 12 0 

Do. 2d do do. 8 12 

Tamarinds do. 1 4 

Terra Japonica (real good' do. 11 0 

Turmeric, 1st sort .... do. 4 0 

Do. 2d do do. 3 H 

Vermilion (China) chest 148 0 

Grains. 

RicePatcherry, 1.-st sort, per niauii 2 2 

Do. do. 2<l do. do. 1 14 
Wheat (Dooda) do. 1 2 

Indt'^o, 

Blue per maun 155 to 160 0 

Blue and purple do. 150 0 

Purple do. 145 0 

purple and Violet do. 140 0 

Violet do. 135 0 

Violet and Copper do. 130 0 

Copper rfine) .. .. do. 120 0 

Hfan) do. 90 to 100 0 

Mitals. 

Block tin I'oldj per maun 28 4 

(new... do, 27 0 

Copper sheet 16 to 18 oz. do. 50 0 

I>«. 20 to 22 do, 50 0 

I>0, 24 to 26 do. .50 0 

Do, 28 to 40 do. 49 0 

Do. nails (Europe) do. 53 0 


Copper slab 

, per maun 

47 

0 

Do. .lapan 

. per do. 

DO 

0 

Iron (Swedisli square} per do. 

5 

4 

Do. (do. fiat) 

, per <lo. 

5 

8 

Iron, (Etiglisli square) 

per do. 

4 

8 

Do. i Do, flat) 

per do. 

4 

4 

Do. bolt, 

per do. 

4 

8 

Do. Nails 2 to 3 incli. 

per do. 

18 

0 

Do. Do. 4 to 10 inch, 

per do. 

13 

0 

Do. Hoops, 

per do. 

7 

0 

Lead, (sing.) 

per do. 

11 

12 

Do. I'sheet) 

per do. 

12 

0 

Red lead fist sort) . . 

per do. 

20 

0 

Do. (2d sort).. 

pei do. 

19 

0 

White do 

per do. 

17 

8 

Tutenague, 

per do. 

28 

0 


Piece- Goods, 


Alliabad Sanas, 40 1)\ 2-§ per corge 140 0 
Do. Enierties, 30 by 2 per do. - 73 0 
Do. Mahinoodis, 40 hy 2 per do. 97 0 
Do- Baftus, 36 by 2 per do. 82 0 

Jelalpoor super. Sanas, 40 by 2§ 

per piece 6 12 

Do. 2d sort, per corge 120 0 

Do. 3d do per do. 110 0 

Do. 3d do, 20 by per do. 75 0 

Do. Cosas, 40 by 2^ per do, 105 0 

Kharabad Emertis, per do. 73 0 

Do. Mabmoodis,40 by 2 per do. 97 8 

Azimgbnr Sanas 42 by 2^ per do. 110 0 

iMoradabad Malimoodis, 40 by 1 

14-16ths per roige 92 0 

Do. Baftus 36 by 2 . . . per do. 78 8 

Fyzabad Mali mood is 40 by 2 per 

do iOO 0 

Meergunge do. 40 by 2 per do. . . 82 0 

Do. 36 by per do. . , 65 0 

Fyzabad Sanas, 40 by 2f per do. 142 8 

Do, Emertis 32 by 2 . , per do. 75 0 

ChoppaRomals Istsort, perdo. I4d 0 

Bandanas, istsort,.. perdo. 145 0 

Spices. 


Cardamoms, (Malabai ) per seer 

3 

8 

Cloves, (good small) 

per do. 

3 

10 

Ginger, dry (1 Runghoor) per 



maim 


6 

12 

Mace, good 

. . per seer 

none 

Pepper, 

per maun 

17 

8 

Long do 

per do 

25 

0 

Miscellaneous. 



Betel Nut, (pedier) good per 



maun., 


3 

0 

Canvas-^, Europe, 

1st sort, per 



bolt, 


22 

0 

Do. 2d sort, 

.... per do. 

20 

0 

Co flee, TMociia) .. 

per maun 

28 

0 

Do. (Bourbon) ... 


none 

Do. (Java) 

per do. . , 

11 

8 

Cotton, Jaloon (iinsc.) per do. 

14 

12 

Do. Banda, (do.) ., 

. . . per do. , . 

15 

4 

Do. thread (Luckipoor) perdo. .. 

29 

0 

Do. do. (Patna) 

. . per do. . . 

18 

0 

Dammer, (boiled) , 

. per do. , , 

3 

12 

Do. (raw) . . , 

, . per do, . 

2 

12 

Elephant’s teeth, 1st sort, per do. 

115 

0 


Do. 2d sort, per do. 100 0 

Rattan?, per hundred, 0 14 
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Tar, (Stockholm) .. per barrel; 

Wax, (Pcg^u) ...... per maun 

Course of Ejcchan^ei Dec. 24, 1816. 

Calcutta on London, 6 months sight » 

7d. bicca Rupee. 

Calcutta on London, 3 months sight, 
2s. 6tl. S. R. 

Calcutta on Bombay, 30 days sight, S. 
R, 93 0 per 100 Bombay Rupees. 

Calcutta on Madras, 30 days sight, S. 
B, 328 8 per 100 Star Pagodas. 

Current value of Government Securities y 
Mth Dec. 

Buv. Sell. 

Bs. As. Jis. As. 

1 4 Six per cent, loan obliga- 
tion, Dis 1 8 

Dec. 25, 1810. — Cotton . — Jalloon Ban- 
da, Bheergher, and Cutchowra are again 
fallen, and are quoted 4 anas per maun 
less than Ia<«t week’s prices. 

Sugar,'— 'Wic market is tolerably bri«k 
just now', and the prices appear to have 
improved ; tite 2d, 3d and 4th soits four 
anas, and the otii sort eight anas per 
maun. 

Piece ^oods . — The pi Ices of clotlia have 
vaiied a enod deal diiniig the week. The 
principal altci.itions in the EUiabad and 
Taiula eoods are contined to Eliabad Sa- 
nas, and F}zabad Malimoodis, botli of 
which appear to have fallen five rupees 
per corge. 

Pep/xr is ‘Stationary at the prices of last 
week, with very little doing in the mar- 
ket. 

CIVIL APPOIlVTMENTS. 

30M Ann. 1816.— Mr. M. Alnslie, ad- 
ditional Register of Zilla Court of Go- 
rukpoor. 

27 th Sept . — Mr.D. Scott, Commissioner 
in Couch Beaav. 

Mr. X. 5Ic Leod, Judge and Magistrate 
of District of Ruiigpoor. 

2^th Oct. — Mr. H. Svvetenham, &c. 

Nov. 1 — Mr. Lambert, Additional 

Register of the Zilla court at Dinagepoor. 

Mr. W, Braddou, Register of the Zilla 
Court at Tirhoot. 

Nov. 9. — Capt. F. V. Raper, 2d A’^sist- 
ant totfie Resident at Lucknow. 

Nor. 22d. — Mr. W. V. Dick, Assistant 
to Superintendent of Police in the West 
Province'. 

Mr. C. Dick, Register of the Zilla court 
at Allyghiu. 

Mr. L I. Bosanquet, Additional Regis- 
ter of the Zilia court at Bareilly. 

Mr. J. F. M, Reid, Register of the Pro- 
vincial Court of Appeal and Court of Cir- 
cuit, for division of Bareiilv . 

Mr.J. H. Barlow, Assistant to the Ma- 
gistrate ofXudeea. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

6th Oct. 1816, — Ensign J. Pateison, to 
be Lieutenant, 
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Lieutenant G. Arnold, 2d N. C, to be 
Ft. Adjutant, and Barrack Master at 
Agra. 

Nov. — H, C. European Regiment, 
Capt. Lieut. Kiichoffer, to be Capt. 

Lieut, and Brevet Capt. Thomas Wat- 
son to be Captain Lieutenant. 

W. H. How'ard, to be Lieut. 

Ensign R, M'Calley Pollock, to be 
Lieut. 

2d Nov. — Lieut. Col. Martin White, 
Honorary Aid-de-Camp to his Excellency 
the Governor General. 

Major Gen. I. S. Wood, Vice President 
of the IMIlitdiy Board. 

8M Abe.— Captain Lieut. A. Black, to 
be Captain. 

Lieut. Andi*evv O’Shea, to be Captain 
Lieutenant. 

Ensign Charles Field, to be Lieutenant. 
11th Regiment of Native Infantry, 
Senior Ensign David Peebles Wood, to 
be Lieutenant, from the 28th July 1816. 
CADETS OF CAVALRY Mr, C. W. 

Hodges, Mr, B. Uoxbiugh, to be Cor- 
nets, 

Lieut. Col. Littlejohn, to he Regulating 
Officer at Cliittagong, until Major 
.Matthews arrive^:. 

Ensign K. Bell, ITth N. I. to the charge 
of tile Aitillery Detail, attached to the 
Nizam’s troops in Bcrar. 

Mr. Forbes, Cadet of Engineers, to sur-* 
vey the embankments at Rajashaye and 
vicinity. 

Lieut. Morton, of Engineers, to super- 
intend the construction of the public 
works at Bareilly. Ensign Paton to be 
employed under Lieut. Morton. 

The oiders of lii> Lordship in Council 
for the return of Mr. P. Allen to Europe, 
are countermanded, and he is restored to 
that situation and rank assigned by general 
orders 13th Sept. 

12M Oct. — Lieut. Salmon, Adjutant 
to 2d bat. 18th regt. N. I. to command 
Lieut. Col. Bradshaw’s escort, 

BURGEONS. — U/ Nov — Mr. C. B. 
Francis, xMr, I. Turner, Mr. C. S. Curling, 
Mr. 0. Wray, Assist uit Surgeons. 

Mr. Assistant Suigenn Strong, to the 
civil station ot Dacca Jelapoor. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon Yeomans, to the 
civil station of Murshadabad. 

FURLOUGHSTO EUROPE. 

Capt. R. Lang.slovv, Invalids. 
l>ieut. Broadhurst, Artilleiy Regt. 
Lieut. Fireworker J. Buck, do. 

(deut. A. Eld ridge, 2(1 Nat. C’av. 

Major and Bicvet Lieut. Col. J, Nut- 
hall, 3d Nat. Cav. 

Capt, C. I. Ki(!ge, 4th Nat. Car. 

Capt. H. Woton, 19th Nat. Infantry. 
Cornet I. S. Williams, 4th Nat. Cav. 
Lieut. J. Scott, regt. of Artillery. 

5Ir. W. Cormack, Deputy Commiss. 
of Ordnance 
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Mr. Assistant Surgeon Andrew Forbes 
Uamsay. 

Invalid. — 2hth. October. Mr. I. Su- 
therland, conductor of ordnance, 
Serj.-INIajor Twidale, pensioned. 

Fort f'Filliam, Oct. 2hth, 1816. — ^The 
Right Hon. the Governor-General in Coun - 
cil being desiious of restraining within 
the narrowest possible limits, the prac- 
tice, in some case.s of public service una- 
voidable, of compelling the inhabitants of 
the hills of Nepal under the authority and 
protection of the British government, to 
act as porters, prohibits all military tra- 
vellers from pressing any of the said inha- 
bitants to carry their baggage, or perform 
any other seiTice, Persons exercising au- 
thority from Government in those coun- 
tries aie accordingly restricted from sup- 
plying such travellers with carriers, as 
they mu.st in all cases depend for the 
transportation of their baggage ou the 
bearers or coolies whom they may be able 
to eug^e in the plains. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept, S8. The lady of D, Macdonald, Esq. of a 
son. 

— , Mr*. F, Gonsalves of a daiighier, 

Oct. 3. At BliauKleporc, ai the liousc of Mr. 

Jas. Anderson, Mrs. Hmry Andeison of a son. 
54. Mrs. Ma»y I’eters of a son. 

Nov. 57 The lad> of R, Howard, Esq, of a 
datiRhter. 

— , The Udy of I.ieut. W. Playfair, 8th regt. 
N.I. Supefiutendent of Military Roads, of a 
daughter. 

20. The lady '>f 1. Smith, Esq. of a daughter. 

25, Mrs, I, i’halke, of a son. 

56. Mrs. I. Mtreado, of a daughter. 

17. At Chiiisurah, the ladv or Hr. Vos, of a 
son. 

13, At Sheharghatty, the Udy of George Playfair, 
Esq. Civil >urge.m, Ramgluir, of a son. 

Aug, 96 At Mdlda, the lady of William Brad- 
don, Eaq, of the Civil Sf-rvict, of a daughter, 

26. At Gnamal’y, near Slalda, Mrs. John 
Andrew, of a daughter. 

Sep. 19 At Malda, tiie lady uf John Lamb, Esq, 
Assist Sing <4 the statiod, of a daughter. 

96. At S >1.1, near Malda, Mrs. George Lee, of 
a daughter. 

Nov, 14 At Cawnport, the lady of Licut. Thos 
Jenour, of H.M. I4th toot, of a daughter. 
Nov. 17. At Benares, the Udy of R. O. Wynne, 
Esq. of the Civil Service of a daughter. 

— . At FuUyghiii. the lady nf J Donnithrone, 
Esq. of 'he Civil Service, of adangh er. 

12 Mynpoory, the lady of Majoj M. Ho^d, of 
the 1st bait. 95th N.I. of a *ori. 

6. Lady of Capt. 1, S. Browiingg, Secretary to 
Military Board, of a daughter. 

3. l,ady of Dr W. Russell, of a daughter, 

— . Lady of Capt. Podock, Artillery, of aiiaugh- 
ter. 

2. Mrs. I S. Jebb, of a daughter, 

Ckt. 21. Lady of W. Fane, Xsq. Civil Service, 
of a son . 

At the bouse of Major Gen Sir R. Blair, the lady 
of Capt, W. Swmton, of a son. 

N>>v. -2. At Midnapore, the lady of Lient, Col. 

K.chjrdson, of a daughter, 
fi. Mis. E. I. Pennington, of a son, 

8. At Birhampore, the lady of Rev. W. Bales, 

. of a son. 

Oct. 29 At Haippoot. lady of Capt. W. Hick* 
son. 6th N C. of twin daughters. 

At Sitapur, Onde, lady of Lieut, and Adj. VV. 

Turner, 9tih N,I. of a daughter. 

Oct. 31, At Cawnpore, lady of S. Marshall, Esq. 
of a daughter. 

Nov. 14, Lady of E. Watson, Esq. Civil Service, 
of a son. 

15. Mrs Rodgers, of a son; the infant died the 
same day. 


Oct, 26. Mrs. Edmonds of a son 
28. Lady of Abercromby H'ch, Esq. of a daitgh- 
ter.‘ 

MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 4. Maior Thos. Whitehead, 9tU regt. N.I. 
to Miss Charlotte Noss. 

I. Mr. B. Deveren, to Mrs. S. Hunningham. 

9. Mr. F. R. Tovev, to Miss I. L. Williams. 

9. W. H. Abbot, to Luev Maria, 2d daughter of 
E, Watts, Esq. latent Calcutta. 

— . Mr. H. Smyth, Free Manner, to Miss Ellen 
M’Kenzie. 

20. Kev. R.May. to Miss E. Balfour, 

14. Mr. T. Swindon, to Miss A. M. Ramsay. 

15. Mr F. Roberts, to Miss A. Barose. 

16. Mr, C. Martin, to Miss A, M. Vallente. 

20. Frederick Nepean, Rsq. of the Civil SeiVicC, 
to Miss Harriet Martina Becher. 

Oct. 7. Mr. E. D’Enselme to Miss Eliza H. 
Brown, 

DEATHS. 

Aug 14. At Chuiiar, Lieut. W. H. Hornidge, 
Sept, 29. Lieut. Joseph Barry, of H. M. 87th 
loot. 

25. Ensign E. B. Shorter, of H, M. 87th foot. 
June 13. Capt. Richard O’Connor, 

Oct. 5. At Cuttack, Lieut. B. W, Bavley of the 
Ist batt. 18th rest. N.I. 

3. Lieut. Artliur Macartney of H.M. 2tth Light 
Dragoons. 

J6. Isabella, wife of j. Law. Esq. 

19* At Seramporc. Elizabeth Mary, the infant 
daughter of Mr. John Bales. 

2P. Mr, F. btewart, branch pilot, 

Nov. 9. Mrs, S. Perroux. 

II, Mr. S. Fritz. 

7. Capt. I. Norris, of ship Georgiana. 

8. Ml. G. Hooker aged 59. 

Sept. 30. At sea, on his return from Java to 
Bengal, ( apt, R tllock, Com. left wine Lieht 
inf. Batt. Bengal V'o , 

Lately at Putty ghur, Lieut. Chas, W'ebster, 5th 
regt. N.I. 

Nov. 18. Mrs, A. Dias. 

Sept. 19. At sea, Capt. W. Hawkey, of the ship 
BaiToas. 

26. At Delhi, C. Childs, Esq. Assist, Surgeon. 
Dec. 3. G. E. Bunny, aged 17 years, 

Oct. 27. Cdroline Matilda, the infant daughter 
of Lieut. Ottley, H.M. 30th regt. 

Nov 22. Mrs. Charlotte Hyppohie. 

14. At Ramnaghur neai Btttiah, after an illness 
of only ten days, Lieut. Jolm Fryer Goad, 
Interpreter and Qnartcr Master to 2d batt. 3th 
regt. N. 1. 

15. At Henaies, Emma Harriet, the infant daugh- 
ter of R. 0. Wynne, Esq of the Civtl Service. 

Oct. 22. At Cawiipore, afier a lingering illness 
of singularly long continuance, Mrs. Anderson, 
the lady o( Capt. J. Anderson, of the 1st batt. 
22d regt, ol N.I. 

MADRAS. 

On the 2rth September his Excellency 
Count Dupuy, Peer of France, and M. 
Dayot, Esq. the intendant, landed at Pon- 
dicherry, under the customary honors. 
The former commands Pondicherry, with 
the rank of Governor-General of the 
French possessions in the East Indic.s. 
'Fhcre are besides several other public 
functionaries, to the number of seventy, 
we believe, arrived by L'Amphifrite and 
La Licorne, store ship, which lett Roche- 
fort the 17th May, the Isle of France on 
the 3l.st August, and Bourbon on the 3d 
ultimo. 

Same day arrived at Madras, his Ex- 
cellency Father in God \’'erthanes Lord 
Archbishop of Aimenia, and Most Rev. 
Father Tliomas, and Deacon David, his 
Lordship’s us-^ociates. 

The French settlements ou the coast of 
Coromandel were given up by the Right 
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Hon, the Governor in Council to His Ex- 
cellency Count Dn Viiy, and Mons.Dayot, 
the Commissioners of His Majesty Louis 
J8th, 

frovenintent Gazette Ea-'trmrdinary. 
January 20, 181 7 . — The following ex- 
tracts from official correspondence, an- 
nounce the complete expulsion from the 
Northern Ci rears, of the body of preda- 
tory horse who entered the Kimraedy 
District on the 19th ultimo, which has 
been etfected by the zeal and indefatiga- 
ble exertions of Lieut. A. Borthwick, of 
the 2d native regiment and the men under 
his command. 

Copy of a Letter from Lieut. Col. Steele ^ 
commanding at lierhampore. 

I have great satisfaction in forwarding, 
for the information of Major General 
Rumley, copy of a report received fioin 
Lieutenant Borthwick. 

The zeal and ability displayed by that 
officer is manifest, the action speaks for 
itself, and any comment from me is un- 
necessary. 

1 have the honor to be, 

(Signed) T. Stfele, 

Lieut. Col. Com^. 

Brrha}npo)u\ 

2d Januaiy 181“. 

Extract of a Letter from Lieut. Borth- 
ipiekj Commanding Detachment of 
the '2d Bat, 2d Re^t. N. /. dated Color, 
30M Dec. 1816, 4 P. 

T beg leave to acquaint you for the in- 
formation of the officer commanding the 
regiment, that yesterday morning before 
I left Goangoo, I ordered a jemadar’s par- 
ty of forty men, with a supply of ammu- 
nition from Aska, to follow up and to 
hang on the rear of the Pindaris, and 
in the event of my attacking them on the 
opposite side, to give me every assistance. 

Having calculated the time the party 
from Aska would take in being nearly up 
with them, I took a circuitous route by 
Colar, and entered their camp about four 
this morning, situated in tlie open paddy 
fields, near Nowgaum and about two coss 
south of this. This surprise was equal 
if not better than the first, for the jema- 
dar’s party arrived most opportunely, and 
commenced firing shortly after 1 liad 
routed them. So soon as the party had 
joined me I fell back on Colar, expecting 
that they would take that road about day- 
light ; therefore at present I cannot say 
what loss they have met with, but from 
the well directed fire that was kept np 
whilst within range, it must be consider- 
able. I brought off nineteen horses ancl 
might have brought off a great many more 
could I have spared bands to seize them. 

1 have said that I retired to this place, 
«rid just when I was in the act of dis- 
posing of my little force to the best ad- 


vantage, oil the three roads leading into it, 
they forced our guard, and before i could 
support it, about one half of tliem passed, 
and the other half I forced to retire, 
which they did immediately on seeing 
four men and one horse killed on my 
arrival. 

Had I liad a .sufficient force with me, 
I am confident that last night it might 
have been disposed of in such a manner as 
to prevent many of them escaping. The 
guard, with ammunition from Berham- 
])orc, joined me yesterday before I left 
Goangoo, 

Notwithstanding the great privations 
the men have undergone since I left Ber- 
liampore, they behaved remarkably well 
this morning, obeying every order with 
the greatest alacrity. 

Extract of a letter dated HGi January 
1817, from the hta}or General Rum^ 
ley, commanding the northern division 
oj the army. 

I have much pleasure in transmitting, 
for Iiis excellency the Commander in 
Chief’s infoiinution, copy of a leport 
from Lieutenant Borthwick, dated the 
1st instant, fioni which it appears that 
the Gaiijam district is now completely 
free from Pindaris, the whole of them 
liaving retreated by very long marches 
towards the Bond district, in the Mah- 
ratta territory. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 
(Signed) C. Rumley, 

Major General. 
IE alt air, January 8, 1817. 

Extract of a letter from Lieutenant 
Borthwick, 2d. battalion '2d. regiment, 
dated Colar, l5^ January 1817. 

I beg leave to acquaint you for the in- 
formation of the officer commanding, 
that I liave just received information 
that the body of Pindaris whom I forc- 
ed to retieat on the 30th ultimo took the 
Bullapilly road (which lies a little to the 
west of this) at Nowgaum, and joined 
the body that passed this place the same 
evening, at a place called Bodinirhy seven 
coss north of this — so it is now all over, 
for from what theyhaie experienced, they 
know better than to allow infantry to 
come up with them again. 

It is supposed by the i>eople who brought 
me the above information, that at the 
I ate at w’hich they were travelling they 
nHi<st by thi.s time have crossed the Dus- 
pilly Ghaut, consequently for me to fol- 
low them up would be harassing all the 
men to no purpose. However I have 
sent in a Havildar and twelve men to 
hurry any stragglers who may have fallen 
on the rear out of the Company’s territory 
as fast as possible, but do not expect that 
they will come up with any. I received 
a letter last night from the Malikaar 
of Guillary, saying that they passed tliat 
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place on the 30th ultimo, with the utmost 
expetUtion, leavingf behind two wounded 
horses — and another letter from Bel^oonta 
mforms me, that the Peons of that place 
have caught in the juggle eight pindari 
horses and that not a pindari was to be 
seen alive on the 31 st ultimo, to the 
southward of this. 

I have the honor to be, 

(Signed) A. Bor iii wick, 
Comg. Det. 2d. Bat. 2d llcgt. 

P. S. — Since the above letter was 
written, the Havihlar’s party mentioned 
in it has returrud from Boodinghy (nru 
conceiving it nccessaiy to go fiirtlier) 
wdth information that the Pindaris, 
after passing this, marclied sixteen coss 
without halting, burning every village 
in their way. — Tlie barricaded pass at 
Boodinghy nas little or no obstruction 
to them ; that was soon cleared away and 
they proceeded by Clmckabad and Ban- 
IkOchon towards Boadh. -This information 
the Havildar brought to me written by 
the head man at Bodinghy, and I have 
every rea.'^on to believe it is correct. 

We have advices so late as the 1 5th 
Dec. from the head quarters of the Hy- 
drabad subsidiaiy torce. The tioops com- 
posing that tliusion have recently been 
almost constantly engaged in the pursuit 
of the numerous bands of predatoi y horse, 
which have .«:ince autumn made inroads 
into the Nizam’s territories. In every 
case their efforts have proved unsuccess- 
ful; for although they frequently came 
within sight of the marauders, the latter 
kept such a good look out, and moved off 
with .such celerity, that neither infantry 
nor cavalry could overtake them. It is 
hoped that the irregular horse, now about 
to be organized by the Nizam, will under 
the conduct of its European officers, give 
a better account of the pilfeiers. Three 
or four very large bodies had, wlien our 
letters were written, passed to the soutli- 
wurd of Nagpooi — rum and conflagration 
marked their track. 

Letters of the loth Dec, from Nagpoor, 
intimate that a Pindari force of three 
or four thousand men had a few day.s 
before ciossed the fords of the Nuibudda 
near Hendia, and proceeded in a soiitii- 
erly direction. They were iiHtantly pur- 
sued, but without effect, by a)IoneI 
Walker’s division. They were supposed 
to have made for Hoorhanpoor. 

Ou Sunday native accounts were re- 
ceived from Colonel Doveton’s force sta- 
ting, that a small detached party belong- 
ing to the troops guarding the fioatier in 
that quariei , had been attacked and over- 
powered by a body of Pindaris. It 
would appear that an European officer 
and five men were cut off in this affair. 

- W'e have been informed that the 


officer cut off was Lt. Bolton of the Ifltli 
N. I. He wa'^ travelling with a cor- 
])oraI’s guard, attacked in the night, and 
murdered in liis palankeen. 

Jan, 2. — On Fridiy an ox[)rcss reached 
town, giving cover to a report of a body 
of pindaris having descended the passes 
into the Nortliein Citcai.'<, and pioceeded 
along the narrow belt of laml l)i ng be- 
tween the sea and the foot of the moun- 
tainous district. Altlioiigli the inforuia- 
tioti came fnmi a veiy le'^pcctahle quarter, 
Cfinsideratioiis of tno extremely difficult 
nature of the country, and tin* great oh- 
sfaclcs offeicd by it to the traiivit of even 
the lightest sjjccies uf troops, iiiduectl 
most persons to susjject that it might he 
pieinaturc. 1 hifoi tniiately tlie po,^t of 
Tuesday put an end to these hopes, and 
left no doubt that a body of these marau- 
ders had reached the plains, and notwitli- 
standing the rajiidity of their ctmr''e, left 
many trtiees of the dreadful havock, 
which miifoimly accompanies their visits. 
The following is the sum of the intelli- 
gence yet received. Its accuracy may, 
w’e believe, be depended upon. On the 
night of the IHth, they entered the ze- 
inindary of Kimidy, and burned tlie great- 
er part of the town of that name. Mr. 
Spottiswood, collector of Ganjam, hap- 
pened to be then in the town. He was 
awakened iu the dead oi tlio uiglit by cries 
of file and murder! On iretting up, he 
saw half the ati ioining buildings in flames, 
and the incendiaries riding furiously up 
and down. He escaped with difficulty. 
Their force was conjectured tt> amount 
to about seven thousand lioi^e, and tiiree 
thousand foot. The infantry consisted 
probably of inhabitants of the drears- — a 
rude and rebellious race. On the follow- 
ing day their camp was attacked by a de- 
tachment of tlic iMadras troops, com- 
manded by Major Oliver, wdm killed 
thirty men, and an equal number of 
horses, and put therr main body to flight, 
'riic site of Kimidy may be observed in 
the common maps. It lies at some dis- 
tance inland of tlie coast, about midway 
between Vizagapatam and Ganjam. The 
course of the enemy was now bent noith- 
w^ard ; and on the night of the 20th, their 
camp wms pitched at Gossiboogam, a vil- 
lage situated about fifty miles south of 
Berl lain pore. Later advices received at 
Cuttak on the 27th ultimo, gave reason 
to believe that they had reduced the town 
of Ganjam to ashes ; passed the fcn 7 of 
the great Chilkeea Lake ; and encamped 
at Manickpatam, only si.xteen miles from 
Juggennath. These however being found- 
ed on a mere native rumour were not 
credited. The rich and populous town of 
Pooree was generally understood to be 
the avowed object of their enterprise. 
We however have no doubt but they would 
be foiled in^ their attempts to sack it. 
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The temple of .Tag^eimfith itself is suf- 
ticicritly stromr to resist tlie tm'kilfiil 
assaults of a myriad of irregular horse, 
and the reguhir troops stationed there 
would, we trust, be quite sufficient for 
the piotection of tlie town, lirge and 
strangling as it is. Previously to the ap- 
proach of the enemy, only five companies 
«f the 2il battalion l^tli regt. native in- 
fantry, were posted tiiere; hut as soon 
as the news of their appearance reached 
Cuttak, the remainder of the battalion 
with a brigade of guns, marched to rein- 
force them. The nature of the mountain- 
ous and woody districts which divide 
Orissa from Berar, and the centrical pro- 
vinces of the Dakhiii, is too little known 
readmit of our hazarding acoujettme, 
respecting the probable outlet by vvliich 
these villains will endeavour to make 
^ood their return to their own country. 
We nevertheless trust, that some of the 
#letachments which would be immediately 
'sent in search ot them, will have been 
lucky enough to inleivept their retreat, 
and that they will not by undue lenity lose 
the opportunity of sti iking terror into the 
minds of men utterly cniel and merciless. 
The exact route by which this body de- 
scended the ghauts i'* yet unknown ; and 
tlieir undertaking appears astonishing to 
®U who are aw'are of the imgged and bar- 
ren nature of the Circars . — (Calcutta 
Gaz.) 

REVENUE APPOINTMENT. 

xVor. 28. — Mr. E. Ulitoff, Second As- 
sibtani to the Collector and Magistrate of 
Trichinopoly. 

JUDICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. E. H. Woodcock, Register of the 
Zilla of Salem. 

Mr. I. Haig, Register of the Zilla Tiii- 
uevall, 

BIRTHS. 

Aug. 21- At Madras, the lady of G. I, Hadow, 
Eaq. of a daughter. 

Sept. 7- At Madras, the lady of 0. Roberts, Esq. 
of a daughter. 

S. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. W. O’Reilly, of 
a daughter. 

30. At Madras, the lady of Major Lindsay, of 
the 22d N. I. of a daughter. 

Oct. 9. At Jay poor Kouthy, the lady of Capt, 
W. P. Blacke. of H. H. the Rizam’s N, I. in 
Berar of a son. 

25. At the Residency Hyderabad, the lady of 
Lieut. Charles St. John Grant, of the Resi- 
dent’s Escort, of a son and heir. 

28. At Madras, the lady of Capt. C. C. Johnston, 
of a son. 

15, At Trichinopoly, the lady of Charles May 
Ln^ington, Esq, Collector of Trichinopoly, of 
a daughter. 

g4. At St. Thomas’s Mount, the lady of Lieut, 
Col. Preete, of a son. 

Kov. 14, Lady of M, Jones, Esq. Paymaster 
H. M. 30 regt. of ason. 

3. Lady of Lieut. T. Malton, 92d regt. of a 
daughter. 

20. Lady of S, Nidhotls, Esq. of a daughter. 

34. At the Presidency, the lady of J, H. O. 
OgiWie, Esq. H. C.’s Cml^rvice, of a son. 

At Verdbachillum, the lady of Brooke Cun- 
liffe. Esq. of a dau^ter. 

e. At Kumool, the lady of Lieut. G. Stott, jnl* 
regt. N. I. of a son. 
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MARRIAGES. 

Nov Ri'c. Ed, Vaughan, A. M. Senior Chap- 
lain, to Mr?. Colebruoke, widow of the Uu 
Lieut -CnI. Co!ebiof)lve, C. H. 

13. At Hydrabad, H. Ru.sell, Esq. to Miss Af. C. 
Muttet." 

2 At Madras, Lieut. Gen MiI«om, 1st. batt. loth 
N. 1. to Mias Marv Boswell Parkin-on, (Idugh • 
ter of the late Bos^e I Parkiiis<in, Esq. and 
granil daughter to Col, J. G. Hill, late ol that 
estdbli>lnnent. 

Oct. “lO, At the same place, J. Beaumont, E«q, 
to Genevieve, eldest daughter of W. Rutter, 
Esq. 

Sept. 12. J. Stenhensnn, E.sq. H. M. 22d Light 
Dragoons, tu Sliss Jane Maggs. 

DEATHS. 

Nov. fi. At W dfair, at tlie house of his father- 
in-law Sir J. Chaltners, K. C, B., P. De Gre- 
nier, Esq. eldest sou of the late Chevalier De 
Grenier Dfe rouclan*. 

2fj. Mrs S. Ross, wife of Mr D. Ross. 

Oct. 18. At Madras, Mis. Martha Steplienson, 
wife of Lieut and Ati). Stepfieiisou, q6tti regt, 

7. At .Samulcotiali, ifie lady of Ensign I raacis 
Haleinan, bait. 4th regt. N. I. 

Aug. 11 . At Madras, Lieut G. M, Ellis, H.M 
Htii foot. 

liOMB.AY. 

We leani, by ietterh from Cutch, tlmt 
the contagion') (ViNea'C, which has for 
some time prevailed in tint part of the 
country lias soinewlrtt abateil. At a vil- 
lage called Moorbee, the daily deaths are 
now reduced in number, from twenty- five 
and thirty to five and seven, and at But- 
chao a similar favourable turn has been 
experienced. We regret to learn, how- 
ever, that the fever at the date of our cor- 
respondent’s letter, was dieadfally de- 
structive in the fort of Rhadunpoor and 
in some towns in Sind. 

The disease is stated to have made ifs 
appearance first at Kimdacote, in the 
month of May of last year, ami to have 
traversed from one part of the country 
to the other, verv distinctly, leaving sad 
marks of its ravages throughout the 
whole of its progress. At a villdge called 
Adowee, it carried off five hundred and 
eighty persons in the months of January, 
February, and March last. Two months 
after its effects had ceased in Wagur, it 
suddenly appeared in Moorbee, where it 
lias raged ever since, and, according to 
the best accounts has destroyed sixteen 
or seventeen hundred people. In August 
it shewed itself, and still continues to 
exist in Butchao and extended to the vil- 
lage of Cherce, on the borders of our 
newly acquired districts in Cutch, where 
it seems to have been checked in a man- 
ner equally unaccountable as it originated* 
The diseafve is attended by slight fever, 
with swellings in the glands of the groin 
or armpits, which, in the event of non- 
suppinatioD, produce death in general on 
the fourth day. One imstance occurred at 
Moorbee, of a woman recovering after 
the swellings had been formed nineteen 
days, and was the only case of a recovery 
without suppuration. The disease ap- 
pears to be confined to the limits of the 
towns, where it has broken out, without 

VoL. III. 4 M 
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extending to the suburbs, and has never 
yet made its appearance in the towns on 
the sea coast ; its ravages being entirely 
confined to the interior. 

The Bombay papers mention that the 
fever has spread with dreadful eifect to 
the western side of the Peninsula : in one 
district of Guzarat the deaths are said 
to have exceeded twenty-five daily ; it 
was deemed contagious, and its progress 
was so alarming, that the Bombay Go- 
vernment judged it neccisaiy to take 
precautionary measure'^, to intercept its 
transmission along the coast. The cold 
season was expected to produce a miti- 
gation of its rage. 

The clergy on this establishment have 
presented terras for the adoption of the 
army, upon which they would wish to bo 
admitted subscribers to the Bombay Mi- 
litaiy Fund. 

We have been informed by a cor- 
respondent in the DaUlian, that the 
Pimlaiis contiime<I hovering about Col, 
WHIker^'} camp on the Nerbudda, and 
succeeded in surprising two officers who 
were hunting within three miles of the 
force. We are sorry to learn that alter 
stripping and pluiuferiug one of them, 
they delibeiately put him to death. We 
refrain from mentioning the officer’s 
name, in the anxious hope that the 
report may pro^e unfounded.” We re- 
gret, however, to state that our inqui- 
lies induce us to fear that the above re- 
port is correct ; we have seen a letter 
mentioning the circumstance, and we 
have also been informed that a paity of 
four or five Sepoys had been cut off and 
murdered by these robbers. Tliis is pro- 
bably a varied account of the murder of 
Lieut. Bolton. 

The Bombay Courier y of the 4th Ja- 
nuary, lias been received, containing 
Major Lushingtoii’s account, to the Resi- 
dent at Poouah, Mr. Elphinstone, of his 
successful and persevering pursuit of the 
Pindaris, on the 25th and 26th of 
December. The Major conducted the 
expedition with skill and address. Only 
one British officer was killed — Captain 
Darke, of the 4tli regiment of Light 
Cavalr)' : no officers were wounded. 

The Bombay Courier says, that the com * 
moniration between Seroor and Poonah, 
and the latter place and Pauwell, had 
for a fortnight been unsafe without a 
pard. « Numerous Maliratta families 
have withiii tliese few days sought for 
refuge in islands of Carauja and 
falsetto. Tlie priueipal object of the 
Pmdaris m entering the Concan, was 
to seize a large quantity of kincob (silks) 
Jjhich was exported from Bombay to 
ChowaUor the interior. This they sue- 
ceeded in. It is their intention to sweep 
the coast as far as (Bombay Cou- 

ner, January i,J ^ 


Sept. 7. — On Monday last the court 
of Oyer and Terminer for the town and 
island of Bombay, met pursuant to ad- 
journment, when, after hearing the Ad- 
vocate-General in answer to the motion 
for arrest of judgment, and the defendant’s 
counsel, in reply the Hon. the Recorder 
decided against the law points, and passed 
sentence of a fine of 4000 rupees on the 
defendant Punyakhoty Moodeliar, in ad- 
dition to the sentence passed on his for- 
mer conviction. 

The Bishop of Calcutta was expected to 
visit Cananore on his return to Calcutta. 

The Bombay Courier, 13tli. December, 
returns an answer to a coi respondent on 
a subject of much interest, The Postage 
of India Letters. 

The latest act that the legislature has 
passed regulating the postage of letters 
between the United Kingdom and the East 
Indies is, we believe, the 55 Geo. 3. 
cap. 153. 

This statute imposes a duty on all 
letters forwarded, by vessels employed as 
packets by the Post- mas ter General, or 
sent in Mails by His Majesty’s ships of 
war or store ships, or by the Hon’ble 
Company’s Ships or pnvate Traders, at 
the discretion of the Post-master General 
with the consent of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, to and from the United Kingdom 
and the East Indies of 
3s. 6d. for a single letter j 
75. for a double letter ; 

10s. fid. for a treble letter ; 

14s. for ail ounce, and so on in proportion. 
— And on letters conveyed in like manner 
between the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Mauritius and any part of the continen- 
of Asia, and all intermediate places, of 
Is. 9d. for a single letter, and so in pro- 
ponion for a double, &c. 

Packets of Newspapers, Price currents 
and all printed papers subject to stamp 
duty, and duly stamped, may be forward- 
ed under a cover open at the ends at the 
rate of 3d. per ounce. 

Seamen and soldiers employed in the 
service of His Majesty, or the Company in 
the East Indies, are allowed to send md 
receive letters at the rate of Id. a letter. 

On letters forwarded to India by vessels 
not employed as packets, is brill a sea 
postage of Is. 2d. for each single letter, 
and on letters forwarded from India in 
like manner, a sea post^e of 8d. for each 
single letter, and So ill proportion for 
double, Slc. Owners, charterers and con- 
signees of vessels, are allowed to send and 
receive, by their own ships, letters free 
of postage as £ar as 20 ounces, and ship- 
pers and consignees of goods asfhr as 
6 ounces. 

llie act directs that the postage impos- 
ed by it, on letters seat from any port in 
Great Britam to aby port in ladi^ shall 
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be received by the deputies of the Post- 
master General on the delivery in India, 
but the postage on letters forwarded from 
India to Great Britain, may be received 
on their delivery in tjje United Kingdom 
or in India on forwarding the same, at 
the option of the party sending them. 

The foregoing statement is tlie best an- 
swer we are able to give to our corres- 
pondent’s A. B’s. first query; with re- 
spect to his second query, as the act al- 
luded to expressly directs that the pjicket 
or sea postage of letters sent to India, be 
received on delivery in India by his Majes- 
ty’s Deputy Post-masters General there, 
we conceive that they are fully warranted 
in levying the rate of postage even if the 
English post marks should indicate that 
the postage had been previously paid in 
England ; the levying of the packet or sea 
postage rates in England, on letters for- 
warded to India is contrary to tlie provi- 
sions of the act and we believe the post- 
masters at home could not legally exact 
or receive them ; but we cannot point out 
to our correspondent bow he i?> to obtain 
redress, as the act in question imposes no 
penalties, except on persons wlio >haU 
violate the statute, by sending or convey* 
ing letters, otherwise than througli the 
medium of the post office or by the autho- 
rity of h s Majesty’s Post-master Ge- 
neral. 

Tlte duties or rates of postage to be 
levied by this act, are in addition to the 
inland postage in the United Kingdom. — 
Letters destined for India and sent from 
the country, are subject to the old inland 
postage for conveying them from the place 
whence the letters are sent to London, or 
to the port in which the packet is made 
up ; and this inland postage, we believe, 
must be paid in the United Kingdom at 
the time of giving in the letter at the post 
office in the country. 

This article about postage is nearly 
right, but in the seventh paragraph wliat 
is said about the optional payment of post- 
age in India on letters to England should 
be understood as applying only to the 
Packet not the Ship letters. 

With respect to the elghtli paragraph, 
nothing is chargeable in India for British 
post^e, except what is marked here on 
the letters. 

The last paragraph is wrong. The in- 
land postage on letters from hence to 
India is not paid at putting in. 

Dec. 5,— The Raj pore subsidiary force 
has drawn a little Pindari blood on the 
4th ult. Intimation was given to Captain 
Walker of an immense body of the ma- 
rauders having forded the river near H In- 
dia, and proceeded southward in the di- 
rection of Boorhanpoor. He immediately 
marched after them, and before day-light 
on the morrow had gone thirty-five miles, 


when he learned that the invaders had 
suddenly turned back ; the British force 
was immediateiy countermarched, and on 
reacliiiig Hindu found that the main body 
of the enemy had that morning recrossed 
to the north liank of the river. Continuing 
their march, they came upon a small 
Pindari detachment, encamped >n a jun- 
gle. Unfoitunately from the lateness and 
darkness of the evening, and from their 
being speedily recognised, no part of the 
force came into play, excepting a detacli- 
inent of Madras cavalry, which dashed in, 
and killed fifteen men ; the rest escaped. A 
body of 5,000, others say 10,000 of these 
marauders, are stated to be still prowling 
near the banks of the Nerlmdda. JSome 
anxiety was manifested for the arrival of 
the Bengal relieving divihion. Giizarat 
and Candeisli arc in great alarm. 

The Bombay Courier of the 28th Sep- 
tember, notices the discontinuation of 
the King’s Naval establishment at that 
port, with tlie exception of the master 
sliipwriuht, who is to remain to super- 
intend the construction ot the sliips or- 
deied to be hinlt. 

The Commissioner J. Johnstone, Esq. 
has been appointed by the Lords of the 
Admiralty Naval Commissioner at Triu- 
comalee. 

The erection of a monument is com- 
menced at St. Thomas’s Clmrch, Bombay, 
raised by subset iption fiom the British 
and naval inhabitants of that place, in 
commemoration' of the late Captain Har- 
(linge, who fell in action between H. M, 
>hip St. Fiorenzo and the French national 
frigate La PiedmoiUaise. 

General Orders. 224. Non, 1816, — The 
Governor in Council is pleased to appoint 
Lieut. M. Blackall of 6th Hegt. N. I. to 
be Mahratta linguist to the 2d batt. of 
that Regt, 

Captain W. Sandwich, Europ. Regt. to 
succeed Maj. Hodgson as Assist. -Commis 
at Surat. 

27,— Brftvet Capt. D. H. Be!la*'-is to bo 
Deputy-Adj. Gen. with the official rank of 
Major, 

Lieut. S, Halifax H. C. Europ. Regt. to 
be Maj. of Brig. 

Capt. Anderson, 9th Regt. N. I. to be 
Paymaster in the South Division of 
Guzarat. 

Lieut. Steven'jon is to return to his for- 
mer situation in Batt. Art. Maj. Hodgson, 
Commiss. of store having arrived at the 
Presidency. 

SURGEONS. — Senior Assist. Surg. Mar- 
maduke Hewitt, to be surgeon. Rank 
7th Dec. 

Assist.-Surg. Llewellyn is appointed to 
the Medical duties of H. C. cruizer Priijqie 
of Wales. 

4? M 2 
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furloughs to furope. 

Capt. C. M. Leckey 5th. N. I. Lieut, 
and Brevet Capt. I. Carter, 3d. N. I. 
Barrack-master at Surat. 

Lieut. T. Palin, 5th. Hegt.N. L 

Dec — Stirg. P. C. Baird, .\ct. Su- 
perinteml.mt Siirg. in Gii/arat. 

9th. — A^sist.-Suig. Wier, attached to 
tJie C. cruii'er.s in the China seas. 

10th.— Capt. 1. living, 2d. N. f. 
nth.— Lieut. K. M. Grindlay, suh- 
Assist. Comuiis. General, 

Lieut. U. White, 1st. Kes^t. 
N I- at his (AV u request. 

liesi'xned 'ith. Dec. — Lieut. VV. Uoch- 
ford. Butt, of Artillery. 

SHIPPING INTCLLIGUNCE. 

>/rri»aIs.— Nov-2J.—Brig St. Antonio, Duncan, 
from Calcutta. 

Not Q'i.—H. C cruu-n Pajolie, Lieut, t. FaiUi- 
full, Irom Malwan, 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. ■>. At Hope Hall, the lady of Capt. F. 
Pierce, nf adaughtei . 

6. La<l\ of f apt. Livingston, Barrack Master at 
the Prtbideiicy, ot a daughter. 

Oct, *20. At Bombav, the lady of Quarter Master 
William Johnstone, of H. M. ifiili toot, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 

Nov. 27. J. Richirds 6th regt, N. I- to INfiss E. 
Mignan, daugtiter of Lieut. Col. Mignaii. 
DEATHS 

Nov, 24. The infant -son of Afajor Haynts. 

26. Major Hajnes, H. M 47th rear. 

At Kaiia, Lieut. C. Grenville, H. M. 17U1 Light 
Dragoons, 

Oct. 31. At Bombay, aged 34, Byrom Rowles, 
Esq. of the Hon. kast-lndia Company's Bom- 
bay Civil Service. 

FORT MARLBOROUGH. 

BIRTH, 

Aug. 17. At Flirt Marlborougl), Ladv He'^elridge* 
fh. lady of Cipt. H. W. Wilkiiison, 9tli regt. 
Bengal N. 1. of a daughter. 

JAVA. 

'J'he orders by qovcniiiicnt enuct, tliat 
in consequence of the delivering over of 
Java, the cit il oflicei s of the British got ern- 
meat will be relieved by tho.se ot the Ne- 
therlands ^overnmeut, with the exception 
of the Secretary to Government, the 
treasury and accountant’s oftice. 

Mr. J. Crawford has been appointed 
Commissioner at Samarang, to expedite 
the arraneements requisite, previous to 
the retiiiug of the Britisii authorities. 

Extract froiu a l\u*nvhi Gazette^ Anted 
Satuiday thclth of Sept ohher 1816*. 

The accounts respecting the transfer of 
tiie residencies successively received, are 
I'Ty safisfdctoi y. .Xnioug others, at both 
tin courts of Djopjocaita and Souiocarta, 
the losifieuts have been received by the 
Princes in a most brilliant manner.— On 
the day a{»pointcd for the transfer of the 
residencies to tiie Dutch government, all 
the principal officers at the court as- 


sembled, at the houses of the Resident, 
to witness this wished for event ; and the 
Princes gave the Dutch lesidcnts in the 
plainest manner to yndei stand, how nuicli 
they lejukcd to se^ that i elation leesta- 
blished, which had existed lor so many 
year.s. The assurances given to them ot» 
tlic part of the Dutch goieinment, that 
the agi cements made with the toimcr 
govciiinieiit wmild be maintaiued, weic 
received w’ith that respect with which the 
confidence in the unsliaken fideliiy of the 
Dutch nation, in abiding by their agiee- 
ments, at all times had irispiied the na' 
tive Princes. 

On Wednesday evening, then Lxcelltn- 
cies the Commissioners Geneial gave au 
entertainment to the members of the for- 
mer Briti*?!] goveinment, to wliich the 
pi in ci pal civil servants and officcis of the 
garii“!on were invited. The amU'emeiUs, 
which a W’ell seived table occ.isioned, 
were increased Ij the successful attempts 
of a beautiful hand of nui'ic, and the vi- 
vacity of the company can only be mea- 
sured liy the spirit witii which the toasts 
were drank. 

Their excellencies received the congra- 
tulations of the otficcis of the gariison, 
and of the colleges, the luini.^teis of the 
different sects, the eii il servants, and also 
those of the Chinese and nativt's, and of 
the gi eater part of the inhahitants of the 
town. 

His excellency the Lieutenant General 
Aiuingh, accompanied fay many officers, 
offered his congratulations and homage to 
the King, and to the Commissioners Gene- 
ral. And the Presidents, accompanied by 
the members of their respettive colleges, 
expressed, at this opportiiniry lu appro- 
priate speeches, the happiness which they 
felt, at being replaced under tlie Dutch go- 
vernment, and umier the best of kings, 
assuring the Commissioners general of 
their attachment to the mother country, 
and their fidelity to the most beloved of 
kings, for whom and whose posterity they 
all expressed their best wishes. 

All that wTie admitted to this audience 
testified the same sentiineuts, and in the 
e^eniag, all the inhabitants gave a public 
proof of their happiness by illuminating 
their respective dwellings. The Ex-Lieu- 
tenant Governor accompanied by the mo.st 
lespectable of his nation, still remaining 
at this place, honored the Commission- 
ers Geiieial with a visit. 

His excellency the Governor (ieneral 
gave a sumptuous dinner to the Lieut.- 
General .Aiuingh and his oiiiceis, and in 
the evening, a grand ball and supper iu 
the Harmony, wbeic nmie than two hnn- 
died persons were present ; among others 
the British Lieutenant Governor, and all 
the military and civil servants of the for-* 
mer administration, Both sides of tho 
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house were bnlliautly illuminated ; one 
side of it being decorated by tlie Dutch 
arms. 

The Java subscription for the Waterloo 
Fund, ill behalf of tlie families of the 
brave men killed, and for the wounded 
sufferers in the army of the Netlierlands, 
during that glorious and memorable cam- 
paign, amounted on the 27th of Januaiy 
1816, to the sum ot eighty-three thousand 
gilders, solely subscribed by the Dutch 
inhabitants of Java. 

Thus far tiie congratulations of tlie 
Netherlanders. We have received later 
accounts from Java, wliich have also a 
stronger semblance of authenticity with re- 
gard to the cordiality of the native Javanese 
to the return of Dutch lule and authority. 
The most deplorable gloom is stated to per- 
vade all ranks 5 tlie prince and the sub- 
ject alike tremble at the idea of a relap>e 
into the former state of senility, po\erty 
and oppression. With regard to oui- 
selves, the information produced by Mr. 
Raffles has so interested us in the fate of 
this fertile island, that we sympathise in 
the bligliteil hopes of the piinces and na- 
tives of Java who expected with ourselves 
the most happy and lasting results, from 
the wisdom, justice, and energy of British 
governors. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS. 
HOME LIST. 

BIRTHS. 

May 1. At Brighton, the lady of Gen. Sir David 
Baird, Bart, G. C. B. of a still born child. 

5. Lady of Capt. G'ayham, of the H. C.*s ship 
William Put, of a son. 

On Sunday, May 13, in Suiry Si^uare, the lady of 
H. Huicliinson, Esq. 2d othcer of H. C. ship 
General K>d, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

May 6. At St. George’s Hanover Square, the 
Rev. Spencer Rodney Drummond, Rector of 
•Swarraton, Hants, to Caroline, only daughter 
of M. Montague. Esq. of Utile Bookham m 
Surry, and niece to the late Earl ot Euckingham- 
shire. 

7, W. Blathwayt, Esq. of Dyrham Park, Glou- 
cestershire, to F, Margaret, eldest daughter of 
J, Taylor, Esq. of Calcutta. 

5». J. Thornhill, Esq. to Henrietta Phillipine, 
eldest daughter ot Col. Beau toy, of Bus hey 
Heatii. 

DEATHS. 

j. S. Burford, Esq. aged 67, formerly in the ser- 
vice ot the H. E. I. C. for upwards of 30 jears, 
leaving a widow and eiglit children. 

At his house, York Place, Baker Street, aged T3, 
W. Lewis, Esq. formerly of the Civil Service, 
and Member ot Council at Bombay. 

At West Hall, Mortlake, Surry, in the 67th 
year of his Me, Major Thomas Harriott, late of 
the Hon. E^t India Company’s service, at 
Bengal. 

May 25. Mr. J. Jones, aged i6, late of Calcutta. 
April 19. It LifF, shire of Angus, m Scotland, 
the Rev, Doctor Thomas Constable, brother of 
Lieut, Ccl, Constable, of the Bengal Artillery, 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday^ May 27, 1817. 

Cotton,— The news, from the Brazils has occa- 
sioned several parcels of Cotton to be withdrawn 
from sale J holdeis ask an ^dvince; but little or 
no business lias been done at any improvement In 
puce, yet there is no doubt that the intelligence 
will liave a favourable effect ou the market. The 
sales ot last week were limited, ahd at various 
prices. 

5«g«r.— Notice has been given in Parliament 
respecting an alte ation m the bounties of Re- 
fined, on exportation. The particulars have not 
yet transpired j the act itself is not biought into 
the House of Commons j but it is probable there 
will be some reduction. The import duty on Ravir 
Sugar has declined from J03.a27s ; the export 
bounty on Refined, by the act dated 24th June, 
I8i6, was not subject 10 any varuiiion, according 
to the aggregate avtrage prices of Muscovados, by 
whicli It had previously been gove. ned. 

In Foreign Sugais tlieie were few transactions; 
720 bag «■ East- India, sold on Company’s terms, 
went off much about the late prices — yellow J7s. a 
42s ; ordinary white 45s. a 45s. 6d. 

Go^ee.— Theie continues to be gi eat fluctuations 
ill the prices of Coffee, last week eveiy descrip- 
tion brought to public sale, with the exception of 
.'Some mixed Sumatra, s>*ld at a decline of 2s. per 
cut.} good and fine ordinarv Jamaica sold un» 
commonly low, on account of the quantity of 
these descriptions bi ought forward. 

Eau- India Sale . — The following Notice was 
posted up on Friday at ttie East- India House: — 

“ May 23, I817.— It appearing that a Bill has 
passed the House of Commons, and been sent up 
to tlie Lords, for regulating the exportation of 
Sugar and Coffee; the buyers are inlormed that 
the sale of Sugar and Coffee which was advertized 
for this day, is nece.'>sarily postponed until a copy 
of the Bill can be obtained, of which due notice 
will be given without delay.’* 

Eoit'India Tiude extended to Malta and Gibraltar^ 
— Particulars of a Bill, now in progress, regula- 
ting the Trade to and from the Places within the 
Limits of the Charter of the East-lndia Com- 
pany and certain Possessions of His Majesty m 
the Mediterranean, are stated in page 6i0 of our 
present number. 


SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

PRIVATE SHIPS, 

Shipps Names. Tons, Probable Time of Soiitngi 
Columbo. 

Prince Regent .... 40u June So. 

Bombay. 

Albinia 427 May is. 

Lord Sidmouth .... 400 May 25. 

Madras and Calaitta. 

Ganges 400 May 19. 

Prince nf Hutes^ Island and Senfal. 

Metcalf HIO from Gravesend, May 57. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Led a I 65 June ss. 

Antelope. . . . 170 June 2. 

Clyde — 240 June 1. 

Elizabeth 250 put back to Deal Maytft 

Cape Packet 230 June co. 
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L. 

1 S. 

d. 


L. 

s. 

4. 


i. 

s* 

rf. 


Z. 

1 s. 

d. 

C^diinea! 

.,....lb. 

0 

3 

9 

to 

0 

4 

3 

Turmerick, Bengal. .cwt. 

1 

8 

0 

to 

1 

10 

0 

Coffee, Java 

. ..cwt. 

4 

4 

0 


4 

6 

0 

China 

9 

0 

0 

— 

9 

5 

0 



3 

14 

0 


3 











Bourbon 


4 

0 

0 

_ 

4 

9 

0 

Galls, m Sorts 

7 

10 

0 

— 

7 

15 

0 

Mucha 


5 

2 

0 



5 

14 

0 

Blue 

9 

0 

u 





Cotton, Surat 


0 

I 

0 

_ 

0 

1 

5 

Indigo, Blue lb. 








— Extra fine 


0 

1 

6 

_ 

0 

1 

7 

Blue and Violet 

0 

9 

0 

— 

0 

10 

0 

— Bengal 


0 

0 

10 

— 

0 

1 

1 

Purple and Violet ... 

0 

7 

6 

— 

0 

8 

9 

— Bourbon 


0 

1 

10 

— 

0 

9 

8 

— Fine V'lolet 

0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

7 

5 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 








Good Ditto 

0 

6 

6 


0 

7 

0 

Aloes, Epatica.... 

...cwt. 

6 

0 

0 

— 

14 

0 

0 

Fine Violet & Copper 

0 

6 

3 


0 

6 

6 

Aiiniseeds, Star.. . 


4 

10 

0 


5 

0 

0 

Good Ditto 

0 

5 

9 

— 

0 

6 

0 

Borax, Refined., , 


6 

0 

0 

— 

6 

5 

0 

Good Copper 

0 

5 

6 


0 

5 

9 

— Unrefined, 01 

• Tincal 

3 

5 

0 





Middling Ditto 

0 

5 

3 

— . 

0 

5 

6 

Camphire unrefined 

10 

10 

0 


13 

0 

0 

— — • Ordinary Ditto 

0 

4 

0 

— • 

0 

4 

9 

Cardemoms, Malabar., lb 

0 

3 

0 



0 

5 

6 

— — Fine Madras 

0 

6 

3 

. — 

0 

7 

S 

Cevlon 









Good Ditto 

0 

5 

6 

— 

0 

6 

0 

Cassia Buds 

...cwt. 20 

0 

0 

— 

21 

0 

0 

-* — Ordinary Ditto 

n 

4 

0 

— 

0 

4 

9 











1 

12 

0 



14 

0 

Castor Oil 

lb. 

0 

3 

3 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Safflower cwt. 

3 

10 

0 

— 

5 

10 

0 

China Root 

, .cwt. 

9 

0 

0 


9 

5 

0 

Sago cwt. 

1 

15 

0 

— 

9 

15 

0 

Cocolus Indicus.. 


0 

0 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined... .cwt. 

9 

4 

0 





Columbo Root 


2 

10 

0 

— 

9 

15 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein Ib, 

0 

15 

1 

— 

0 

18 

11 

Dragon’s Blood,. 









Novt 

0 

16 

8 

— 

1 

15 

1 

Gum Ammoniac, 

lump.. 








Ditto White 








Arabic 


3 

10 

0 



5 

0 

0 

■ China 

1 

0 

9 

— 

1 

10 

5 

•— Assafoetida... 









Organzme 

1 

18 

0 

— 

9 

8 

0 

— Benjamin ... 


7 

10 

0 

— 

65 

0 

0 

Spices. Cinnamon Ib. 

0 

9 

6 

— 

0 

13 

0 

— — Animi, 

...cwt. 

5 

0 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

— — Cloves 

0 

3 

8 





— '■ Gal ban urn... 









Bourbon 








— — Gambogmm 


17 

0 

0 

— 

22 

0 

0 

Mace 

0 

S 

6 

— 

0 

9 

4 

Myrih 


R 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

Nutmege.. 

0 


3 

— 

0 

5 

9 

Ohbanum 


5 

0 

0 



8 

0 

0 

— — Ginger. .. . rwt. 

2 

li) 

0 





Lac Lake 


0 

I 

6 

— 

0 

2 

0 

Pepper, Compauv*'^ • 

0 

0 

7 

— 

0 

0 

8 

- Dye 


0 

5 

1 f 

— 

0 

6 

0 

Privilege 

0 

0 

7 





Shell, Block. 


0 

10 

0 



2 

1 5 

0 

White 

1) 

0 

It 

. — 

0 

1 

0 

— Shivered .. 


3 

10 

0 

— 

14 

0 

0 

.Sugar, Yellow cwi. 

1 

18 

0 

. — 

2 

4 

0 

— — Slick 


3 

10 

0 



R 

0 

0 

— White 

2 

0 

0 

— 

2 

14 

0 

Musk, Cliina 

. ...oz. 

1) 

15 

0 



1 

0 

0 

Brown 

1 

12 

0 

— 

1 

14 

0 

Nux \'omica 

...cwt. 

1 

10 

0 



1 

15 

0 

Tea. Bohea lb. 

0 

0 

6 





Oil Cassia 


0 

2 

0 



0 

9 

3 

(^ongou 

0 

9 

9 

— 

0 

3 

5 

— Cinnamon ,. 


0 

14 

0 





— Souchong 

0 

3 

10 

— 

0 

4 

6 

— Cloves 


0 

3 

0 





Campoi 

0 

fi 

9 

— 

0 

3 

9 

— Mace 









Twankay 

0 

9 

it 

— 

0 

3 

4 

Nutmegs .. . 


0 

1 

4 





Pekoe 

0 

4 

3 

— 

0 

5 

8 

Opium 

.V...lb'. 








Hyson Skm 

0 

9 

10 

— 

0 

4 

5 

Rhubarb 


0 

4 

2 

— 

0 

10 

6 

Hyson 

0 

4 

3 

— 

0 

5 

8 

Sal Ammoniac .. 

. .cwt. 

5 

5 

0 





Gunpowiler 

0 

5 

6 


0 

6 

2 

Senna. 

lb. 

0 

1 

6 

— 

0 

0 

6 

Tortoiseshell 

1 

5 

0 

— 

1 

1 1 

0 

Turmerick, Java , 

...cwt. 

1 

10 

0 

— 

1 

15 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red. .ton 

9 

0 

0 

— 

9 

6 

0 


Goods declared for Sale at the East- India House. 


On Tuesday, S June — Piovipt August. 

Company’s.— Tea Bohea, 500,000 lbs — Congou » 
Campoi, Pekoe and Souchong, 4,550,000— Twan- 
kay, 850,000 — Hj son Skin, 150,000 — Hyson, 
250,000 — ^Total, including Private-Trade, 6,300,000 
lbs, 

OnTtiesday^ \0 June — Prompts September . 

Bengal Piece Goods, viz, Muslins, 
7,196 pieces— Call icoes. 91,450— Prohibited 45.982. 


Company's . — Coast Goods, viz. Coast Callicoes, 
150,162 — Coast Prohibited, 13,757 — Sarat Prohi- 
bited, 19,048 — Nankeen Cloth, «4, 158 — Also 
damaged Coast and $urnt Goods. 

Madeira Wine, 37 pipes — Arrack, 8 casks— and 
damaged Bengal Piece Goods. 

On Monday, Cl July — Prompt 17 Ocf* her. 
Company’s. — China BawSiik, 500 bates — lane." I 
Raw Silk, i, 1 94 bales. 


Cargoes of East-lndia Company's Ships lately arrived. 


Cargoes of the Afarguis Huntly, Cabaha, Lady 
Mtlville, Lari ^o^carras, 

General Hticitt, Cumberland^ Castle Huntly, 
Cetlditveavi, W tttdham, Marrhionas of Exetei , 
and Lord Lyndoch^ Com China} Pit nee Re- 
and Europe, from Bengal, 

Conywny»s*^oo(is.— Tea, 13,y&4,«H lbs.— Raw 
Silk, 111,768 Ibs,^— Nankeen, 104,000 pieces— Salt- 
petre, 17,474 bags— Carpets, Coffee, Cotton, Kee- 
nroo Shells, Madeira Wine, &c. sundry parcels— 


Calliroes, IP2,5(>1 pieces— Muslms, ‘r,— Pn.hibit- 
cd, 20 , M' 2 , 

Prnatc-Trade and Pritilege . — ^Tea — Nankeen, 
Piece Gonds— Cassia, Cassia Buds, Cassia Oil — 
Rhubarb — Tortoiseshtll— Gambogf' — Anniseed — 
S.-w— Mothcr-o’-petrl Shells — M.il.irLa Canes— 
\^1iangh(*e ditto— Table Mars— China Ink— Fish 
Skins — Seed Coral— Rice Paper — Crosses — Bow 
Silk— Indigo — Ginger — Turnirrir — Red Wood — 
Sago— Shell dc--»C as tor Oil— Lac Dye— Sal Ammo- 
n lac— Cutch — Feathers — Madeam V^ne — Dra- 
gons’ Blood— Paptr Hangings, Sec, 


Indian Secur'ities and Exchanges, 

a 

<^iscount on Companj’s The exchange for private bills Oh London .’5/ - 
6 cent, paprer was from 1 Rupee, 8 Anna’, to to 25. 7d. per Sicca Rupee, 
i Rupee, li Annas, per cent, 
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Slaves liberated at Columbo .... 78 

Stocks, daily prices of 92, 208, 311, 416 
520, 63‘2 

Stockholm, proclamation respecting 

India goods .. 612 

Sur}a Siddlianra, the Astiouomical 
work of X’iraha Miliira, a transla- 
tion of the two first chapters of, 
fiom the xSanskrita .. .. 428,546 

T. 

Tiger, adventure of, with a snipe 


shooter ,, 515 

Trial, the ingenious, a tale .. lU 
Twilling, resignation of the Diicc- 
tion by R. Twining, Es(j 191 

W. 

"War Office promotions .. .. ..611 


Warrington, Capt. of G. S. ship Pea- 
cock, his account of the rencoun- 
ter with H. C. biig, Nautilus .. 618 
Waterloo subacriptiou .. . 504, 629 

y. 

Voung V. the East-India Company . . .-199 
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INDEX OF NAMES. 


Hn this Index, i. sigiiitios birth j m. marriage; d. death, pa. passenger ; pr. promotion ; rr. jppoh''* 
msnt. Namt's relerable to none of these circumstances, are not distinguished dj onc.j 


A Buslihy 298 

Ashe 295 Bantierman 39^) 

Arden, pr. 195 Bid well, pr, 194 
Arnold, pr, 621 Bunny, d, 622 
Alexander, b. 197 Braddon, a, 621 
Adams, d. 407 Brownrigg, d. 622 
Alder, ^ 197,r/. 514 Blatinvayt, f/i. 629 
Ainslie, d. 409 Bell.isis 625 

Ander‘'on 622, 625 BoithwicU 62.4 
Abbott, m. 622 Buck 621 

Atkin>on, b. 297 Blunt, h. 197 
Allan 406 Blair, r/. 5 15, 622, 

Allen,;;/'. 406, 513, 299 

pr. 621 Beaumont, m. 625 
Ainstie, 621 Balfour,;;;. 197 

Aikin, a. 201 Blaitiavc, h. 197 

Austin, h‘ 514 Bhth, d. 197 
Albertoii, 6. 198 Biuii, 197 

Ainslie, d. 517 Barretto, d. 407 
Ashton, m. 198,297 Barry, rf. 622 
Alley, a. 295 Buckley, m, 297 

Angus, b. 297 Buller 406 

Ashburner, b. 201 Baird, 628, b. 629, 
Addison 201 295 

Andrew, h. 622 Burgh 513 

Allsop, h, 198 Bovvyer 406 

Alley, a. 295 Buxton 513 

Alsop, a. 295 Brydges, 194 

Adamson 298 Burford, d. 629 
Anderson, b, 622 Bird, a. 406 

Angier, //;. 514 Buttanshavv, /ir. 

B 406 

Betts, />;*. 200 Barclay, rf. 515 

Browne 201, 298 Broadhurst 621 
Bruce, 6. ’ 196 Burnet 513 

Barnett, p;*. 195 Bosanquet, «. 621 

Brooke,jo;*. 195,297 Bunyon 513 

Blackall 625 Buigh, a, 294 

Broughton, 196 Butter 201 

Bell, ffi. 197 Baynes 199, 201 

Bryant, d. 407 Bonliani, h. 203 
Barclay, d. 407 Buckingliamshirc, 
Beck, h. 197 d, 307 

Bunoughs, pr. 194 Batten, h. 517 

Bayley, r/. 622 Baker, 514 

Barlow, b. 196, a. Bitts, b. 514 

621, 397 Bale?, A 514 
Barnett, d, 196 Blanckcnhagen 619 
Barham, d, 407 Brown 195, 295 

Baretto,;;;. 407,297 Bryce 199 

Boyd, pr. 406, d. Blacke, h, 625 

622 Bremiier 513 

Becher, d. 407 Babmgtun 513 
Black, m. 197, 621 Burroughs, a. 295 
Brown, /;r, 195,5 13 Bainbrfdge, u. 295 
JBeunet, rf. 198 Broeuger, d. 515 


Braddon, h. 

622 

Cock, a. 

294 

Byers 

51.3 

Coliioiiu 

513 

Baker, b. 

514 

Clayton 5i5. 

,297 

Bryant 

648 

Calder 

619 

Bcl],/;r. 

621 

Cocke 

201 



Charters 

513 

C 


Comyn, b. 

406 

Cassamaijor 

198 

Curry 

397 

Cave, (t. 

295 

Clerk, d. 

204 

Craw ford 

628 

Claikc 406, 

, 515 

C'alaijcy, d. 

297 

(Mevelaml, b. 

19H 

Cliainliei lain,;/. 407 

Cunmnghara,;/. 198 

Conwav , j>r. 

40 (i 

Cm iiclius, hi. 

297 

Campbell, 195,206, 

Chaniicr 

28? 

307, 406. 

, 297 

Carnac, h. 

201 

Crawford, a. 

516 

Couaiade, a. 

295 

Clinic, b. 

198 

Caiter, ?/;. 

297 

Chalmeis, a. 

295 

Cretve, b. 

198 

Crane, m. 

514 

Coventry, 

297 

Carey, pr. 

195 

Chalke, b. 

622 

Canning, pr. 

195 

Cameron 

298 

Carr 199; 

, 513 



Chassoii, 7ji. 

197 

D 


Cu.'^ack, pr. 

195 

Dalzell 

298 

Campbell, h. 

197 

Deslforough, d.AOl 

Cunniiigliam,Zi. 197 

Dent 

29.’. 

Cliai'^ley, 7n. 

412 

Dickson, d. 

622 

Culling, pr. 

621 

Dana, d. 

407 

Coultman, 196, d. 

Davidson, h. 

197, 


407 


51.N 

Cart tv right, m. 412 

Donnelly, pr. 

19.5 

Coverdale, d. 

407 

Davie, b. 

198 

Coles, pr. 

195 

Dashwood, a. 

294 

Colebrooke 

194 

De Souza 

619 

Cruickshank, wr. 

Deverinne, tn. 

197 


194 

Drysdale, pr. 

406 

Christie, d. 

197 

De Cuiz, m. 

197 

Cumberland, b. 306 

Davies., 771, 

406 

Comyn, b. 

197 

Dick, in, 407, 

621, 

Chick, 771. 

197 


622 

Carey, 

197 

Deveren, 

622 

Collett, ;//. 

197 

Diumniond,/«. 

629, 

Cock, d. 

622 


513 

C’omvav, b. 

198 

Davies 513, 

515 

Childs,';/. 

622 

Uuflin, b. 

197 

Collins 406, 

407 

D’Kiiselme, m. 

622 

Coi mack 

621 

Dclanungerede 

,5. 

Cai ter 

628 


196 

Constable, d. 

629 

De Grenier, d. 

625 

Casement, pr. 

406 

Dupuy 

622 

Costly, pr. 

406 

DeBergeon, d. 299, 

C’unlitfo, b. 

625 


515 

Cliailc", (/. 

295 

Dart, b. 

306 

Clm‘, 7a. 

307 

Dia.s, d. 

622 

Oieek 

513 

Daly, d. 

198 

Cunninghana 

397 

Dcm 

286 



G38 Index of Names, 


Denty, pr. 

195 

Giah-ani 201, 

296, 

Dyson 

201 


297 

Davies 

199 

Gillespie 611, 

612 

Dr)'sdale, h. 

406 

Gun, d. 

407 

Desbru'ilais, b. 

297 

Gale 406, 

513 

D’Souza, d. 

297 

Gibson, d. 

407 

D’Arre, pr. 

106 

Gibbs 

298 

Duiitze, n. 

406 

(iihbins 

198 

Derozio, m. 

197 

Grenville, d. 

628 

Donnithronc,i>. 622 

Glass 296, 

515 

Droz 

298 

Geiard, pr. 

195 

D’iitello, m. 

514 

Garna’ilt 

198 

Dough'S, /)»'. 

406 

Grose, b. 

196 

De Souza, d. 

5H 

Giiusoii, m. 

197 

Dunbar, d. 

517 

Gall, h. 

406 

Durham, a. 

295 

Gordon, 295, r/. 407 



a. 

515 

E. 


Gonsalves, b. 

622 

Eiderton, h. 

201 

Gieeue, b. 

406 

Ellertoii, 0 . 406, w. 

Grindlay 

628 


297 

Giagham, b. 

629 

K at well 

199 

Gicen, b. 297 j 

, 4t 6 

£witi, m. 

407 

Gai ner 

513 

Eldridge 

621 

Gla/biooke, b. 

, 406 

Elliott, d. 

407 

Goad, d. 

622 

Eliot, m. 

407 

G I caves, b. 

515 

Kales, ((. 

622 

H 


Edmonds, d. 

622 

Hadow, b. 

625 

EUoy, m. 

197 

Ham, b. 

196 

Erskine, ni. 

409 

Hill 

513 

Ellis, d. 

625 

Havvfhoine, h. 

514 

ir^ 


Hmiuei ford, d. 

201 

French 

293 

Higgins, d. 

497 

Fiy 197, 

, 296 

Hook, b. 

196 

Fay 4 07 

,51.3 

Hodccs 

406 

Fallen, 1. 

197 

H alley, pr. 

195 

Forrester, n. 

295 

Hariison, m. 

297 

Fielding, pr. 

195 

Hatliw-ay, a. 

201 

Fraser, m. 

297 

Hay, a. 

611 

Fleming, 

5U 

Hutchinson 

407 

Forbes, 199, 

621, 

513, 

629 


514 

Hllglk'^, d. 21<5; 

, ‘iU7 

Freer'C, b. 

625 

Hanna, d. 

198 

Fritz, d. 

622 

Hj.ppollte, d. 

622 

Faithful, (j. 

295 

Hai 1 iot, b. 

197 

Fordyce, a. 

295 

Heaisc), pr. 

191 

Fisher 

293 

Heat ley, m. 

407 

Frank 

619 

Hawkes, b. 

195 

Francis, d. 

407, 

Home 195, 

198 

pr. 

631 

Hunter, b. 

197 

Field, pr. 297, 

621 

Hruding, b 

197 

Fleming, pi . 

201 

Hevsham, pr. 

195 

Fet her' tone, h. 

297 

Hail. m. 

40 6 

Forrest 

39 ; 

Hester, pr. 

195 

France 

397 

Horiiidge, d. 

622 

Fiank, d. 

107 

Haif-man, d. 

625 

Fane, d. 

622 

Hesselridge, b. 

628 

ForMth, m. 

406 

Havucs, d. 

628 

hri'ii . ,'-.200,397 

Halifax 

625 

i’eth<.’=^‘ he.D/-406 

Hopkinsnu, m. 

299 

rar-juar 

409 

Hughes b. 295, 

,106 

G 


Hunter, d. 

197 

Gray, d. 

198 

Higgins, (k 

198 

Gilbert, b. 

297 

Haird, b. 

406 

(iarner 

513 

Harrara, h. 

406 

Giant 294,406, 407 

Hamilton 297, 

406 

513, 

625 


407 

Gcc, d. 

397 

Hooker, d. 

6^3 


Hewitt .'H.'! 

Ha\nes, d, Keith, d. 11*^ 

Hay 397 Kidd 406, 407 

Ifaig, a, 625 Kirchoffcr, pr, C21 
Haldane, pr, 195 Kin chant 199 
Hawkins, pr 406 
Hodges, pr, 621 L 

Haiighton 397 Littlejohn 29-K 
Hciiot, a. 295 Lindsay, b, 62o 
Hodg>oii 397 Lethbridge, d. 299, 
Hare, m. 198 5LS 

Howard, h. 622 Lingslow 295, 621 
Hude 293 Lvnn, d, i9R 

Hams 199, 396 Leicestei, b. 406 
Hume, h. 515 l^ambrie, n, 295 
Haig 406 Lyons 296 

Harriot, rf. 517, 629 Lowe, d. 407 
Hawkey, d, 622 Lewis, d. 629 
Heyne, d. 198 Liuerridge 397 
Howard, pr. 621 Llewellyn, a. 627 
Hancock 397 Larkins, b, 106 

Horae 296 Lawson 296 

Hunt d, 514 Lambert, a. 621 

Hume, b. 306 Law, 514, 515, 622 
Hardwicke, rA201 Laing 295 

295, 517 Litrlejolin, 195, 
Hamjdon 513 621 

Hau^ide 5l6 Lamb, b. 622 
Hutch iiisoD, d. 515 laringslon, b. 628 
Houghton, d. 515 L«ni^daine407,5l3 
Hollaway, 0. 516 618 

Horsefoid 295 Lawson, d. 297 
Henderson, in. 514 Lushington, h, 625 
Hendry, d. 407 Lumsden 191 
J. Langton. d. 407 

Johnson, m. 193 t ansdown, m. 107 
Jebb, d, 622 Lyons, />. 406 

Innes, 197, 407 Little, d. 197 
Jackson, h. 406 laican 296 

rmpe\, 1. 406 Lowrty 194 

Jciojur, b. 622 Lawrence, w. 197 
Jame>, h. 197 406 

Joiie^ 297, 299, Ludlow 194 

406, 515, 620 Leckey 628 

625 Lee, h. 622 

Judge, d. 517 Llo)d 397 

lm!a\, b. 196 M 

Ju^’^au, d. 198 Murpfje}, ui. 297 
Johnson,/ . 525,628 Moaat 193,513 
Irving 628 iMorrili, r7. 407 

Impey, pr, 406 51uiia>, tt. 611 
liicell 406 iMontgoiiieiy, 0.295 

Ingli.N, b. 197 MHiouen, a. 295 
Johnstone, 627 i'lahe, h. 224 
Joseph, b, 201 MatIkT, a. 206 
Iscif ke 198 M‘ Donald 295,406 

I bbetsoii 516 516, 623 

Irvine 513 xAHKenley, /yr. 176 

Innis 194, 295 Menzies, a. 295 

K Mahon,//, 199 

King, 201, 307 ML\tf!nir, m. 197 

Kerr, 195, 4 06, 407 Mooie 200, 295, 
Kerchoffer, pr. 195 409, 514 

Kensington, h. 299 Matthews, a. 295 

515 Morris 291 

Kiucey 397 Macau ley. b. 195 

Kennedy 197, 206, Morison,6. 208 

513 Mackenjie 618 
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Miisoui, 7)1. 

625 

O^Reliy, h. 

514 

Rowles, d. 

628 

Speller, 4. 

407 

lVIa«.aitney, d. 

622 

Outlaw, h. 

198 

Ueiley, d. 

197 

Stoddart, pr. 

195 

M iisgrove 

296 

O'Reilly 197, : 

299, 

Rally, 7fi. 

197 

Sliapland, pr. 

406 

May, ?/;. 

622 

397, 

625 

Rees, b. 

409 

Sommers, m. 

40b 

Martiiulell 

295 

0‘Shea, pr. 

621 

Reid, 195, 

197, 

Sims, (/. 

407 

Mackie,af. 

514 

Oakes 296, 

5i4 


514 

Swetenham, u. 

621 

iVlarshall 295, . 

513, 

P 


Ram spy 

622 

Scha'ch, pr. 

40b 


622 

Playfair 294, 

, 622 

Roberts, 299, ' 

622, 

Shakesfioar, h. 

196 

Mullins, d. 

514 

Paterson, in. 

406 

625, 

5 13 

Stevenson, 

197, 

Matthews, a. 

295 

Pow'ell, L\ 

198 

Rlcliards, m. 

628 

513, 

625 

Mickle, d. 

198 

Pej)t'll, m. 

198 

llochtnrd 

628 

Shank, b. 

197 

Mered}tli, m. 

297 

Peni ose,/jr. 

195 

Rleljard^on, d. 

622 

Stewait, d. 

622 

Morrison 

513 

Payne 

618 

Russell, in. 

625 

Slisrgall 

397 

Me. Leod 1 95, 

297, 

Pereira, b. 

196 

Roheitsou, b. 

196, 

Sinclair, m. 

299 

406,513, 

, 6 -21 

Pennington 

294, 


297 

Skipton, h. 

406 

Mason 

298 

297; 

, 622 

Raper, a. 

621 

S ater, b. 

297 

Milliiigscliamn 619 

Parkes, m. 

517 

Rii>sel, a. 

295 

Sandwith 

625 

Mercer, 1. 

197 

Pearson 

513 

Raikes 

191 

Stephenson, 

299, 

IMore, b. 

197 

Pierce, b. 

628 

Robert, b. 

514 


625 

Mearinij, d. 

407 

Parker, a. 

295 

Pv’tchie, m. 

197 

Sealy, d. 

193 

Mercado, h. 

622 

Prichaid, h. 

198 

Reilly 

296 

Sraik, m. 

197 

Mansone, pr. 

406 

Phipps 

513 

Roxburgh, a. 

295 

Sandfoi d, d. 

197 

Marechaiix, d. 

197 

Pope,/)r. 

200 

Reddie, d. 

198 

Sibbald, d. 

407 

Maddock, b. 

406 

Palmer 295 

, 296 

R.ibnu 1, d. 

407 

Scwel, d. 

5 1 

Macreith, b. 

198 

Pattenson, b. 

406 

Hue, d. 

198 

Suortei, d. 

622 

Malton, b. 

299 

Peirimaii, b. 

198 

ivobei t, b. 

511 

Sa^e 

5i3 

Miller 

619 

Penman, b. 

198 

Ueay, d. 

515 

Siwi, b. 

196 

Morton, or.406,62l 

Pick, d. 19^ 

i,407 

Robeson, a. 

201 

Swiiitoii, d. 

622 

Mills 196 

, 198 

Pi lien, b. 

198 

S 


Smytli, til. 

622 

Me. Quaker, d. 197 

Patton 

513 

Stirling, b. 

406 

Sutlierlam! 19 

7,622 

Moran, m. 

406 

Perroux, d. 

622 

Stock, pr. 

195 

Sho\vcr>, pr. 

19.5 

JMartin, m. 

622 

Perrin 

201 

Sinclair 

286 



Me. Gregor, b, 

. 406 

Portner, d. 

407 

Stewaid, pr. 

200 

T. 


Marshal 

406 

Peters, 1. 

622 

Stewaid, d. 

198 

I’aplcy, pi . 

195 

Magnaic, a. 

406 

Pa ton 

194 

Swinton, b. 

297 

Travers, a. 

295 

Marley 

295 

Pogson, d. 

198 

Stewait, d. 

201 

Turner, 204, 

621, 

M^Whiter, d. 

514 

Plumer 

397 

Scott 

621 

397, 513, 

, 515, 

Molcsworth, b. 201 

Povvsey, d. 

407 

Swcttenliaui, 

a. 


622 

Montgomerie 

298 

Pollock, pr. 

621, 


294 

Ihomas, 194 

, 195, 

Macintosh, b. 

198 


622 

Smoult, a. 

295 


516 

Malton, b. 

625 

Pestonjee Bom- 

Staftord 

295 

4'hom'ion, 

194, 

Mundy 

516 

anjee 

199 

Scott, 296< 

, 621, 

297, 407 

Mi t ford 

295 

Perrin, «r, 

200 

297, 513 

Templer, m. 

297 

N 


Paterson, 297,621 

Showers, pr. 

195 

Tooniun 

618 

Norton, m. ^ 

197 

Pigou 295, 514 

Sanderson, a. 

, 295 

Thornhill, m. 629 

Newlyn, b. 

193 

Pauel, d. 

407 

Saunders, b. 

297 

Thomson, b. 

198 

Nixon, b. 

409 

Porteous, d. 

819 

Sew'ell, b. 

514 

Townsend 

397 

Nuthall 

621 

Palin 

623 

Smith, 194 

, 201, 

Tuinhiill, b. 

297 

Nicolson, pr. 

195 

Pas SOS, d. 

198 

pr. 294,295,297, 

Templeton, 

279. 

Napier, b. 

197 

Petrie, d. 

617 

407, 307 

, 514, 


.513 

Nepean, m. 

622 

Phiipoj, b. 

406 

513, 622 

'f’ucker. d. 

407 

Norris 307 

, 397, 

Proudfoot, m 

. 197 

Stout, 7)1. 

297 

Timbre!!, 191, 412 


622 

Price, d. 

197 

Scaly, a. 

295 

'Pwidile 

622 

Newnham 

295 

Possmau, d. 

197 

Swindon, m. 

622 

Tv tier, d. 

197 

Nicholls, b. 

625 

R 


Stiicey, h. 

297 

Till loch, b. 

409 

Nicholl, pr. 

406 

Reynolds, b» 

514 

Stott, b. 

62.5 

']' rower, d. 

407 

Nowland, d. 

297 

Rowe, d. 

407 

Shipp, in. 

297 

Tayiiu*, w. 

297 

Nicholson 

513 

Roy, m. 

515 

Sweeting, b. 

297 

ion, 193 

198 

Nicolls, b. 

514 

Rozario, d. 

407 

Samlford, b. 

297 

Tove^ , t/i. 

622 

Newbolt 

286 

Ramsay, pr. 

195 

Somerville, 

295, 

Tv hr, m. 19/, d. 

Neufville, a. 

295 

Raffles 307, 61 1 

611, 406 


297 



Rodgers, d. 

622 

Story 

397 



0 


Reid, a. 

621 

Smelt, h. 

196 

Uhthoff, 198,625, 

Ochme, b. 

196 

Rowe, wi. 

197 

Strong, pr. 

621 


286 

Ogilvic 298, 406 

Ridge 

621 

Stuart 

205 

lUteison 

397 

619, 625 

Roquet, h. 

406 

Salmon, pr. 

621 

V. 


Orr, m. 

297 

Russel, 4. 

622 

Steele 

410 


296 

Ochtcrlony 292,406 

Ross, d. 

625 

Stanhope, a 

612 

\',v-raih 

286 
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640 

Valgar, h. 201 

Valente, d. 297 

Vos, b. 622 

Vaughan, 298, 625 
Vincent, a. 295 
\" 0 D Gever, w. 198 
Vellum, m. 198 

Verner, 197, 407, 

619 

W. 

Watson, pr, 621 
622 

Wildei-, d. 412 
Wynn, m. 307 
Wright, 406, 407 
Wavell, 397, 406 
Woodcock, d. 198 
625 


Wood, 196, 197, 
295, 513, 397, 
, 407, 621 

Worsley, pr, 195 
Warden, pr. 195 
Wilson, 293, 406 
Wiese, b. 409 
Warden, b. 197 
Wynne, I\ 622 
Williams 513, 407, 
618, 621 
Wortham, pr. 194 
Weston 621 

White, 621, 198, 
406, 511, 628, 
205, 619 
Webster, d. 622 
Wray, m. 299 


Wise, 5, 406 

Wiseman, d, 198 
Ward, 297, 407, 
409, 513 
Wychyre, d. 407 
Woollctt, d. 407 
Woolocomb, pr. 

194 

Wallick 397 
Woodward 397 
Wilkinson, 194 
195, 197 
Wamby 201 

Whitehead, m„ 622 
Whitney, d. 198 
Warner 295 

Wynne, d. 622 
Wogam, m. 297 


Walker, 513,514 


Webster, d, 297 
Woollet 6 18 

Wioughton 619 

Whannel, h. 198 

Wigram, d. 307 

Warlow 513 

Whish 286 

Webster 296 

Whitfield, «. 294 

Willoughby, 515 

Wier 628 

Wade, 195, 199 
Y. 

Yeats 515 

Young, 297, 409 
Yeomans, 621 
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